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fBEFACE. 


At  a  period  when  increased  attention  is  everywhere 
drawn  to  those  original  documents  which  form  the 
basis  of  Modern  History,  I  gladly  add  my  mite  to  the 
general  stock. 

In  the  former  portion  of  this  work,  my  attention 
was  not  confined  to  the  historians  of  the  time,  but  I 
judged  it  right  to  compare  the  testimony  of  the  wit* 
nesses,  letters,  and  earliest  accounts ;  and  had  recourse 
to  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  particularly  one  by 
Bullinger,  which  has  since  been  printed. 

But  the  necessity  for  recourse  to  unpublished  docu- 
ments became  more  urgent  when  I  approached  the 
Reformation  in  France.  The  printed  materials  for 
a  history  of  the  Reformed  opinions  in  that  country  are 
few  and  scanty,  owing  to  the  state  of  continued  trial 
in  which  the  Reformed  congregations  have  existed. 

In  the  spring  of  1838, 1  examined  the  various  public 
libraries  of  Paris,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  never  (as  I 
believe,)  before  consulted,  throws  much  light  on  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839, 1  consulted  the  manuscripts 
in  the  library  of  the  conclave  of  pastors  of  Neufchatel, 
a  collection  exceedingly  rich  in  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  that  age,  since  it  includes  the  manuscripts  of 
FarePs  library.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Meuron,  for  the  use  of  a  manu- 
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script  life  of  Farel,  written  by  Choupard,  in  which 
most  of  these  documents  are  introduced.  These  ma- 
terials have  enabled  me  to  reconstruct  an  entire  phase 
of  the  Reformation  in  France.  In  addition  to  the 
above  helps,  and  those  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Ge- 
neva, an  appeal  inserted  by  me  in  the  Columns  of  the 
Archives  du  Christianisme,  led  to  other  communications 
from  private  individuals,  to  whom  I  here  return  my 
grateful  acknowledgments* — and  especially  to  M.  La- 
devese,  pastor  at  Meaux* 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  treated  at  too  much 
detail  the  early  progress  of  the  Reformed  opinions  in 
France :  but  those  particulars  are  in  truth  very  little 
known.  The  entire  period  occupying  my  Twelfth 
Book  has  but  four  pages  allotted  to  it  by  Beza;  and 
other  historians  have  done  little  more  than  record  the 
political  progress  of  the  nation. 

Many  causes  have  combined  to  postpone  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  voluuie.  Twice — has  heavy 
affliction  interrupted  the  labour  of  its  composition,  and 
gathered  my  affections  and  my  thoughts  at  the  graves 
of  beloved  children.  The  reflection  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  glorify  that  adorable  Master,  who  was  dealing  with 
me  by  such  moving  appeals,  and  at  the  same  time 
ministering  to  me  of  His  heavenly  consolations,  could 
alone  inspire  me  with  the  courage  required  for  its 
completion* 

Aux  Eaux  Vtves 
*        pres  Geneve 
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BOOK  IX.  • 

It  was  now  four  years  since  the  Church  had  heard  again 
proclaimed  a  Truth  which  had  formed  part  of  her  earliest 
teaching.  The  mighty  word  of  a  Salvation  by  Grace?— onco 
'folly  preached'  throughout  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy  by  Paul 
and  his  companions,  and  discovered  many  ages  after,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Bible,  by  a  monk  of  Wittemberg, — had  resound- 
ed from  the  plains  of  Saxony,  as  far  as  Italy,  France,  and 
England ;  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Switzerland  had  echoed 
its  inspiring  accents.  The  springs  of  truth,  liberty,  and  life 
were  again  opened:  multitudes  had  drunk  gladly  of  the 
Waters;  but  those  who  had  freely  partaken  of  them  had 
retained  the  same  external  appearance,  arid  while  all  within. 
Was  new,  every  thing  without  remained  unchanged. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church,  its  ritual,  and  its  discipline 
had  undergone  no  alteration.  In  Saxony — even  at  Wittem- 
berg— and  wherever  the  new  opinions  had  3pread,  the  papal 
ceremonies  held  on  their  accustomed  course;  the  priest  before 
She  altar  offering  the  host  to  God  was  believed  to  effect  a 
mysterious  transubstantiation ;  friars  and  nuns  continued  Id 
present  themselves  at  the  convents  to  take  upon  them  the 
monastic  vows;  pastors  lived  single;  religious  brotherhoods 
horded  together;  pilgrimages  were  uadertalcoo;  the  ft&ttd 
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suspended  their  votive  offerings  on  the  pillars  of  the  chapels ; 
and  all  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  down  to  the  minutest 
observances,  were  celebrated  as  T  before.  A  voice  had  been 
heard  in  the  world,  but  as  yet  it  was  not  embodied  forth  in 
action.  The  language  of  the  priest  accordingly  presented  the 
most  striking  contrast  with  his  ministrations.  From  his 
pulpit  he  might  be  heard  to  thunder  against  the  mass  as 
idolatrous,  and  then  he  might  be  seen  to  come  down  to  the 
altar,  and  go  scrupulously  through  the  prescribed  form  of  the 
service.  On  every  side,  the  recently  recovered  Gospel  sound* 
ed  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  rites.  The  officiating  priest 
himself  was  unconscious  of  his  inconsistency,  and  the  popu- 
lace, who  listened  with  avidity  to  the  bold  discourses  of  the 
new  preachers,  continued  devoutly  observant  of  their  long- 
established  customs,  as  though  they  were  never  to  abandon 
them.  AH  things  continued  unchanged  at  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  in  the  social  circle,  as  in  the  house  of  God.  A 
new  faith  was  abroad,  but  new  works  were  not  yet  seen.  The 
vernal  sun  had  risen,  but  winter  still  bound  the  earth ;  neither 
flower,  nor  leaf,  nor  any  sign  of  vegetation  was  visible.  But 
this  aspect  of  things  was  deceptive;  a  vigorous  sap  was 
secretly  circulating  beneath  the  surface,  and  was  about  to 
change  the  face  of  the  world. 

To  this  wisely-ordered  progress,  the  Reformation  may  be 
indebted  for  its  triumphs.  Every  revolution  should  be  wrought 
out  in  men's  minds  before  it  takes  the  shape  of  faction.  The 
.contrast  we  have  remarked  did  not  at  first  fix  Luther's  atten- 
tion. He  seemed  to  expect  that  while  men  received  his  writ 
ings  with  enthusiasm,  they  should  continue  devout  observer? 
of  the  corruptions  those  writings  exposed. .  One  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  had  planned  his  course  beforehand, 
and  was  resolved  to  change  the  opinions  of  men  before  h* 
ventured  to  remodel  their  forms  of  worship*  But  this  would 
be  ascribing  to  Luther  a  wisdom,  the  honour  of  which  is  due 
to  a  higher  Intelligence.  He  was  the. appointed  instrument 
Jbr  a  purpose  he  had  no  power  to  conceive.  At  a  later  period 
he  opulddisemafld  comprehend there,  things*  but  he  did  not 
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tVise  or  arranga  them.  Orf'M  the  way:  the  part  i— igmt 
to  Luther  was  to  follow. 

If  Luther  bad  begun  by  external  raformatbn— if  he  has} 
followed  up  his  words  by  an  attempt  to  abolish  monastic  tows, 
the  mass,  confession,  the  prescribed  form  of  worship,— assur- 
edly he  would  have  encountered  the  most  formidable  resist* 
ance.  Mankind  need  time  to  accommodate  themselves  te 
great  changes.  But  Lather  was  not  the  imprudent  and 
daring  innovator  that  some  historians*  hare  depicted.  The 
people,  seeing  no  change  hi  their  daily  devotions,  followed 
nndoubtmgly  their  new  leader — wondering  at  the  assaults 
directed  against  a  man  who  left  unquestioned  their  mass,  their 
beads,  and  their  confessor;  and  disposed  to  ascribe  such 
enmity  fo  the  petty  jealousy  of  secret  rivals,  or  to  the  hand 
injustice  of  powerful  enemies.  And  yet  the  opinions  tha* 
Luther  put  forth,  fermented  in  the  minds  of  men,  moulded 
their  thoughts,  and  so  undermined  the  strong  hold  of  prejudice 
that  it,  ere  long,  fell  without  being  attacked.  Such  influence 
is,  indeed,  gradual.  Opinions  make  their  silent  progress, 
like  the  waters  which  trickle  behind  our  rocks,  and  loosen 
(hem  from  the  mountains  on  which  they  rest :  suddenly  the 
hidden  operation  is  revealed,  and  a  single  day  suffices  to  lay 
bare  the"  work  of  years,  if  not  of  centuries. 

A  new  era  had  dawned  upon  the  Reformation :  already 
truth  was  recovered  in  its  teaching ;  henceforward  the  teach' 
ing  of  the  truth  is  to  work  truth  in  the  Church  and  in  society! 
The  agitation  was  too  great  to  allow  of  men's  minds  remain- 
ing at  their  then  point  of  attainment;  on  the  general  faith  in 
the  dogmas  so  extensively  undermined,  customs  had  been 
established  which  now  began  to  be  disregarded,  and  were 
destined,  with  them,  to  pass  away. 

There  was  a  courage  and  vitality  in  that  age,  which  pre- 
vented its  continuing  silent  in  presence  of  proved  error.  The 
sacraments,  public  worship,  the  hierarchy,  vows,  constitutional 
forms,  domestic  and  public  life,  all  were  on  the  eve  of  under- 
foing  modification.  The  bark,  slowly  and  laboriously  con- 
♦  Hame,  Ac.  „ 
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to^wtiont^poiot  of  bM^lcm^ed  from  the  stock* 
and  launched  on  the  open  sea.  It  is  foe  ua  to  follow  it  pro* 
gross  Arough  mmf  shoals. 

-  Tha  captivity  of  Lother  in  thecatfleof  Wartburg,  separate* 
Ihase  two  periods^  Thai  Divine  Providanoe  which  was 
about  to  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the:  Refotniation,  had  pro 
fared  the  means  of  its  progress,  by leading  apart  into  profound 
seclusion,  the  man.  chosen  to  effect  it  For  a  whtk^the  work 
was  as  much  loot  sight  of  at  the  instrument  of  it:  but  the 
seed,  must  be  committed  to  the  earth,  if  it  is  to  bring  forth 
ftult;  and  from  this  captivity,  which  might  have  seemed  to 
aloae  the  RaformerV  career,  the  Reformation  was  destined  to 
go  forth  to  new  conquests,  and  spread  rapidly  through  the 
world. 

Until  this  period,  the  Reformation  had  indeed  centered 
ja  the  person  of  Luther.  His  appearance  before  the  Diet 
of  Worms  was  unquestionably  the  sublimest  hour  of  his  life 
His  character  at  that  time  seemed  almost  without  a  blemish; 
and  this  it  is  that  has  led  some  to  the  remark,  that  if  Goc^ 
who  hid  the  Reformer  for  ten  months  within  the  walls  of  thft 
Wartburg,  had  at  that  moment  for  ever  removed  him  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  his  end  would  have  resembled  an  apotbeoatft 
{tat  God  designs  no  apotheosis  for  His  servants— ^and  Luther 
was  preserved  to  the  Church,  that  in  him,  and  by  his  errors 
the  Church  might  learn  that  the  feith  of  Christians  should 
lest  only  on  the  word  of  God.  He  was  hurried  away  and 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  stage  on  which  the  great  revolur 
lion  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  going,  on.  The  truth  which 
}&  had  for  four  years,  so  energetically  proclaimed,  continued 
to  produce  its  effect  upon  Christendom ;  and  the  work  o£ 
which  he  had  been  the  weak  instrument,  boro  thenceforward 
that  impress,  not  of  man— but  of  God  himself.  f 

All  Germany  was  moved  by  the  news  of  Luther's  captivity 
Jtumours,  the  most  contradictory,  were  circulated  in  the  pro* 
vinces.  Men's  minds  were  more  agitated  by  the  absence  of 
the  Reformer,  than  they  could possibly  have  been  by  his  pre^ 
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*t*c&  Omofte  ride,  it  was  atom*!  thai  son*  of  hit  Mauls, 
t»sting  from  the  French  territory,  had  carried  han  ofl?  and 
lodged  him  in  safety  beyond  the  Rfciae.*  in  another  place, 
it  was  said  that  assassins  had  taken  his  life.  Even  inthe 
smallest  villages,  inquiries  wete  heard  concerning  Luther. 
Travellers  were  questioned,  and  groups  of  the  carious  assem- 
bled m  die  market-places.  Sometimes  a  stranger,  passing 
through,  recounted  how  the  Reformer  had  been  carried  off; 
depleting  the  brutal  horsemen  hastily  tieing  their  prisoner^ 
hands  behind  Mm,  dragging  him  after  them  on  foot,  till  his 
strength  was  spent,  and  deaf  to  his  cries,  though  the  blood 
forced  its  way  from  his  fingers,  f  His  body,  said  some,  has 
been  seen  pierced  through  and  through.^  Such  narratives 
drew  forth  exclamations  of  grief  and  horror.  *  Never  more 
shall  we  behold  him !'  said  the  gathered  crowds ;  '  never  again 
shall  we  hear  that  bold  man  whose  voice  stirred  the  depths  of 
"our  hearts  I1  Luther's  partisans,  moved  with  indignation, 
swore  to  avenge  his  death.  Women  and  children,  men  of 
peace,'  and  aged  people,  foreboded  new  disturbances.  The 
alarm  of  the  Romish  party  was  altogether  unexampled.  The 
priests  and  friars  who  had  been  at  first  unable  to  conceal  their 
joy,  believing  their  own  triumph  secured  by  the  death  of  one 
rnan,  and  had  carried  themselves  haughtily,  would  now  wil- 
lingly have  hid  themselves  from  the  threatening  anger  of  the 
populace. §  Those  who  had  given  free  vent  to  their  rage,  so 
long  as  Luther  was  at  large,  now  trembled  with  alarm,  though 
Luther  was  in  captivity.  [  Aleander,  especially*  was  as  ff 
thunderstruck.  '•The  only  way  of  extricating  ourselves,* 
*rote  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Archbishop  t>f  Mentz,  «  is  to 

*  Hie .  X .  mvalescit  opinio,  me  esse  ab  amicis  captum  e  Francis, 
missis.    (L.  Epp.  2.  5.) 

*t  Et  iter  festinantes  cufs&  equites  ipsnm  pedestreffi  raptita  tracttun 
ftrisse  at  sanguis  e  cBgitis  eramperefc    (Cockl»u8,  p.  39.) 

I  Fait  qui  testatus  sit,  visum  a  se  Lutheri  cadaver  transfossum. .  •  • 
^aflaviemi  ffist.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  p.  192.) 

I  Molem  Tulgi  imminentis  fcrre  non  possunt.    (L.  Epp.  n.  p.  13.) 
*  * duitte  libera  insanierunt,  none  me  captivo  ft*  fonnidant  at  in* 
ctptant  mit*gare.    (Had.) 

VOL.  III.  % 
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Kgfat  our  torches,  and  go awching  through the-  earth  for  Jjf 
:lher,  till  we  can,  restore  him  to  the  nation  that  will  hare  hint"* 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  faJKd  ghost  of  the  R* 
farmer,  dragging  his  cjiakt,  w*s  spreading  terror  around,  and 
calling  for  vengeance.  Luther's  death,  it  was  predicted,  would 
occasion  the  effusion  of  torrents  of  human  blood,  f 
.  Nowhere  was  there  a  stronger  feeling  displayed  than  in 
Worms  itself.  Bold  remonstrances  were  heard  both  from 
nobles  and  people.  Ulric  Hutten  and  Hermann  Busch  filled 
the  air  with  their  plaintive  lamentations  and  calls  to  war 
Loud  accusations  were  brought  against  Charles  V.  and  the 
Nuncios.  The  entire  nation  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
monk  whose  energy  of  faith  had  made  him  its  leader. 

At  Wittemberg,  his  colleagues  and  friends,  and  especially 
I^Ielancthon,  were  at  first  lost  in  sadness.  Luther  had  been 
the  means  of  communicating  to  the  young  student  the  trea- 
sures of  that  divine  knowledge  which  from  that  hour  had 
taken  possession  of  his  whole  soul.  It  was  Luther  who  had 
given  substance  and  life  to  that  intellectual  culture  which 
Mekncthon  brought  with  him  to  Wittemberg.  The  depth 
of  the  Reformer's  doctrine  had  impressed  the  young  Grecian, 
and  his  bold  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  unchanging  Word 
against  human  traditions  had  called  orth  his  enthusiasm.  He 
had  associated  himself  with  him  in  his  labours,  and  taking 
up  the  pen,  with  that  finished  style  which  he  had  imbibed  in 
the  study  of  ancient  literature,,  he  had  made  the  authority  of 
Fathers  and  of  Councils  to  bend  before  the  sovereignty  of 
God's  Word. 

The  prompt  decision  that  Luther  displayed  in  the  trying 
occasions  of  life,  Melancthon  manifested  in  his  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing. Never  were  two  men  more  strongly  marked  with  diver- 
sity and  agreement  "  Scripture,"  said  Melancthon,  "  satisfies 
the  soul  with  holy  and  wondrous  delight^-it  is  a  heavenly 

-  *  Nob  vitam  vix  redempturos,  nfct  accensis  candelis  undique  earn  rs» 
qtrirtmus.    (L.  Epp.  H.  p.  13.) 

t  Gerbelii  Ep.  in  M.  S.  C.  Heckelkni*.  Lindner,  Lcb.  Loth, 
p.  2M. 
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ambrosia  P*  "Tho  word  of  God,"  exclaimed  Lather,  a* 
*  sword — an  instrument  of  war  and  destruction,— k  Mia  on 
the  children  of  Ephraim  like  the  lioness  that  darts  from  the 
forest"  Thus  one  saw  in  Scripture  chiefly  its  power  to  com- 
fort} — and  the  other,  a  mighty  energy  opposed  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world.  But  to  hath  it  was  the  sublime*  of  themes. 
In  so  far,  there  was  a  perfect  agreement  in  their  judgment 
" Meiaricthon ,"  observed  Luther,  "is  a  miracle  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  who  know  him.  He  is  the  most  dreaded  enemy 
of  Satan  and  the  schoolmen,  for  he  knows  all  their  ( foolish- 
ness, and  he  knows  Christ  as  the  rock.  That  young  Grecian 
goes  beyond  me  even  in  divine  learning, — he  will  do  yon 
more  good  than  many  Lathers  1"  And  he  went  on  to  say  he 
was  ready  to  give  up  an  opinion  if  Philip  disapproved  it. 
Melancthon,  oh  his  part,  full  of  admiration  for  Luther's  know 
ledge  of  Scripture,  ranked  him  fiur  above  the  Fathers.  He 
took  pleasure  in  excusing  the  jesting  which  Luther  was  re- 
proached for  resorting  to,  and  would,  on  such  occasions,  com- 
pare him  to  an  earthen  vase  which  holds  a  precious  treasure 
in  an  unsightly  vessel  "I  would  be  careful  how  I  blame 
him,"  said  he.f 

But  behold  the  two  friends  so  intimately  united  in  affection, 
now  parted  one  from  the  other.  The  two  fellow^soldiers  no 
lodger  march  side  by  side  to.  the  rescue  of  the  Church,  La- 
ther is  absent,T-and  lost  perhaps  for  ever  1  The  consterna- 
tion at  Wittemberg  was  extreme. : — as  that  of  an  army,  gloomy 
and  dejected,  at  sight  of  the  bleeding  corpse  of  the  general 
who  was  leading  it  on  to  victory. 

Suddenly  news  artived  of  a  more  cheering  character. 
"Our  well-beloved  father  still  lit*^"!  exclaimed  Philip,  e*- 
ahmgly,  "take  courage  and  stand  firm."  But  ere  long 
melancholy  prognostications  returned.    Luther  was  indeed 

♦  Mirabilis  in  iifl  Yoluptaa,  immo  ambrosia  qucdam  coelestis.    (Corp 
Re£il28.) 
t  Spiritum  Martuu  nolim  temere  in  Has  cans*  inUrpellwr*.  -  (Ibid. 

}  Pater  nocter  chariisimus  *ivft.    (Ibid.  p.  389.) 
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living,  tat  ia  close  imprisonment  The  edict  of  Worms,  i 
its  menacing  proscriptions,*  was  circulated  by  thousands 
throughout  the  empire,  and  even  m  the  Tyrolese  mountain*^ 
Was  not  the  Reformation  on  the  very  eve  of  destruction  by 
the  iron  hand  impending  over  ill  The  gentle  spent  of  Ms- 
lancthon  recoiled  with  a  thrill  of  horror. 

But  above  the  hand  of  man's  power,  a  mightier  hand  wtis 
making  itself  felt,  and  God  was  rendering  powerless  that 
dreaded  edict.  The  German  princes,  who  had  long  sought 
occasion  to  reduce  the  authority  which  Rome  exercised  in  the 
■empire,  took  alarm  at  the  alliance  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope,  lest  it  should  work  the  ruin  of  their  liberty. 
Whilst,  therefore,  Charles,  in  journeying  m  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, might  see  with  a  smile  of  irony  the  bonfires  in  wbfch 
flatterers  and  fanatics  consumed  the  writings  of  Luther  in  the 
public  squares,— those  writings  were  read  in  Germany  with 
continually  increasing  eagerness,  and  numerous  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  the  Reformation  every  day  attacked  the  papal 
authority, 

The  Nuncios  could  not  control  themselves  when  they  found 
that  the  edict,  which  it  had  cost  them  so  much  to  obtain,  pro- 
duced so  feeble  an  effect  "  The  ink  of  the  signature,"  said 
they,  "  has  scarcely  had  time  to  dry,  when,  behold,  on  al) 
*kles,  the  imperial  decree  is  torn  to  pieces."  The  populace 
were  more  and  more  won  to  the  xjause  of  the  extraordinary 
man  who,  without  heeding  the  thunderbolts  of  Charles  and 
of  the  Pope,  had  made  confession  of  his  faith  with  the  courage 
oi  a  martyr.  It  was  said,  "  Has  he  not  offered  to  retract  ff 
refuted,  and  no  one  has  had  the  hardihood  to  undertake  to  re- 
fute him.  Does  not  that  show1  that  he  ha§  spoken  the  truth  f  * 
Thus  it  was  that  the  first  emotions  of  fear  were  followed  at 
Witteraberg  and  throughout  the  empire  by  a  movement  of 
enthusiasm.  Even  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  beholding  the 
burst  of  national  sympathy,  durst  not  give  permission  to  the 

*  Dicftnr  parari  proscriptio  horrenda.    (Corp.  Re£  i.  p.  889.) 
f  Dicuntar  agnate  charts  proscription^  his  nuHo  arias*  quoins  il 
Imbrue*.    (IHd.)| 
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eorfeliers  to  ptach  against  the  Reformer.  The  University, 
which  might  hare  been  expected  to  yield  to  the  ttoTiQ,  raised 
ice  heed.  The  new  doctrinee  had  taken  too  deep  root  to  suffer 
by  Lathers  absence,  and  the  hails  of  the  academies  were 
crowded  with  auditors.* 

.  Meanwhile,  the  Knight  George,  for  this  was  the  name  of 
Luther,  so  long  aa  he  was  in  the  Wartbnrg,  was  living  soli- 
tary and  unknown;  "  If  you  were  to  see  me,"  wrote  he  to 
Mejancthon,  "  truly  yon  would  take  roe  for  a  knight;  even 
yw  would  scarcely  imow  me  agnin>"t  leather,  on  his  arri- 
val, passed  a  short  time  in  repose,  enjoying  a  leisure  which 
had  not  yet  heen  allowed  htm.  He  was  at  large  within  the 
fortress;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  pass  outside  it  J  All 
his  wishes  were  complied  with,  and  he  had  never  been  better 
treated.^  Many  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied  his  mind, 
but  none  of  them  had  power  to  disturb  him.  By  torus  he 
looked  down  upon  the  forests  that  surrounded  him,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven — "Strange  captivity  I"  he  exclaimed,— 
"a  prisoner  by  consent,  and  yet  against  my  wiM."  f  "  Pray 
for  me,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin : — "  I  want  nothing  save  your 
prayers:  don't  disturb  me  by  what  is  said  or  thought  of  me 
in*he  world.  At  last  I  am  quiet."  1^  This  letter,  like  many 
of  that  period  is  dated  from  the  island  of  Patmot.  Luther 
compared  the  Waitburg  to  die  island  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  banishment  of  St.  John  by  the  emperor  Domkian. 

*  9cholastici  quorum  supra  miUia  ibi  tunc  niernnt.  (SpalatiniA* 
ttales,  1521,  Qctober.) 

i    t  Equitem  videres  ac  ipse  vix  agnosceres.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  11.) 
t  Nunc  sum  hic^  otioeus,   sicut  inter  capthros  liber.    (Ibid.  p.  3,  IS 

May.) 

>  §  Ottanquam  et  aSariter  et  libenter  omnia  mihi  mimrtret.  (Ibid.  p.  13, 

|d  August) 
H  Ego  mirabilk  captious  qui  et  volen*  et  nolens  hfe  seoea     (L.  Ej#. 

ii.  p.  4,  12  May.) 

*  Tu  fee  ut  pro  me  ores :  hac  una  re  opus  mihi  est.  Ctuicquid  de  me 
it  in  publico,  nihil  mmot ;  ego  in  quiet*  tandsnr  sedco.  (L.  Epp.  it 
p.  4,  10  June  1521.)  * 
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tM9  ^  '  :**<«m*oMtute"  * 

After  tile  stirring  centfeett  that  had  agitated  his  *oul> tin 
;fiefern%sr  enjoyed  rapose  si  the  heart  of  die  gloomy  ibreali 
#f  Thuringen.  There  he  Studied  evangelic  truth,-»4K*  for 
-disputation,  bufr  as  the  means  of  regeneration  and  uf  life.  Tbfe 
Reformation,  in  its  beginning,  was  of  necessity  polemic  ;--»■ 
other  circumstances  required  new  labours.  After  eradicat- 
ing with  the  hoe  the  thorns  and  brambles,  die  time  was  ar- 
rived for  peaceably  sowing  the  word  of  God  in  men's  hearts, 
(If  Luther  had  been  all  his  life  called  to  wage  conflict*,— he 
.would  not  have  effected  a  lasting  work  in  the  Church.  By 
his  captivity  he  escaped  a  danger  which  might  have  rami 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,-— that  of  always  attacking  and 
4«noliflhing,  without  ever  defending  or  building:  up. 

This  secluded  retreat  had  one  effect,  perhaps  still  more 
■beneficial  Lifted  by  hk  nation,  like  one  raised  upon  a 
shield,  he  was  but  a  hand's  breadth  from  the  abyss  beyond, 
and  the  least  degree  of  intoxication  might  have  precipitated 
Jiim  headlong.  Some  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland,  had  made 
shipwreck  on  the  shoals  of  spiritual  pride  and  fanaticism. 
Lather  was  a  man  very  subject  to  the  weaknesses  of  out 
nature ;  and,  as  it  was,  he  did  not  entirely  escape  these  beset*- 
ting  dangers.  Meanwhile,  the  hand  x>f  the  Almighty,  for  a 
while,  preserved  Jiim  from  them,  by  Suddenly  removing  him 
from  the  intoxication  of  success,  and  plunging  him  m  the 
depth  of  a  retirement  unknown  to  the  world!  There  his  sold 
gathered  up  itself  to  God, — there  it  was  again  tempered  by 
adversity ;— his  sufferings,  his  humiliation,  obliged  him  to 
walk,  at  least  for  a  time,  with  the  humble;- — and  the  prihcft 
pies  of  the  christian  life  thenceforward  developed  themselves 
in  his  soul  with  fresh  energy  and  freedom. 

I^uthet's  tranquillity  was  pot  of  long  duration.  Seated  in 
solitude  on  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg,  he  passed  whole  days 
lost  in  meditation.  At  times,  the  Church  rose  before  his4 
vision,  and  spread  out  all  her  wretchedness  j*  at  other  times, 

*  %o  hie  Wtat  tot*  4ie  fiwtem  &&efo9&maim*&a0.{l* 
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MBmg  Us  eyes  to  km,  lie  wooU  aay,  'Canst  Thou  kiwi 
indeifimeftrntiittf  Then  letting  -go  bis  confidence,  fat 
WouW  add,  dejectedly,  "Akai  there  n  no  one  in  this  closing 
day  of  wrath  *>  stand  a*  a  wail  before  the  Lord,  and  sa*» 
Israeli" 

Then  recurring  to  hie  own  lot,  he  dreaded  Wing  charged 
wUk  having  deserted  the  field  of  battle;*  the  thought  was 
insupportable.  u  Rather/1  exclaimed  he,  »  would  I  be  stretch- 
ed en  burning  cods  than  stagnate  here  half  dead."f  Trane* 
ported  in  thought  to  Worms— to  Wittemberg — into  the  mka* 
of  his  adversaries — he  regretted  that,  yielding  to  his  friende* 
entreaties,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  wor  M.f  u  Ah," 
said  he,  "nothing  on  earth  do  I  more  desire  than  to  face  wtf 
creel  enemies."^ 

.  Some  gentler  thoughts,  however,  brought  a  trace  to  such 
complainings.  Luther's  state  of  mind  was  not  all'  tempest; 
hie  agitated  spirit  recovered  at  times  a  degree  of  calm  and 
comfort  Next  to  the  assurance  of  the  Divine  protection,  one 
thing  consoled  him  in  his  grief-wit  was  the  recollection  of 
iiekosethon.  "If  I  perish,"  he  wrote,  "the  Gospel  wil 
knee  nothingf-^yoa  will  succeed  me  as  Elieha  succeeded 
Elijah,  with  a  double  portion  of  my  spirit"  Bat  calling  to 
mind  the  timidity  of  Melancthon,  he  ejaculated— "Mnfster  of 
xhe  Word!  keep  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jerusalem  tffl  out 
memies  shaH  strike  you  down.  We  stand  alone  on  the  plain 
af  battle;  after  me  they  will  Strike  y&u  dowtf."^ 

This  bought  of  the  final  onset  of  Rome  on  the  infant 
Church,  threw  him  into  renewed  anxieties.  The  poor  monk; 
—a  prisoner  and  alone,-— had  many  a  struggle  to  pass  through 
m  his  solitude;  but  suddenly  he  seemed  to  get  a  glimpse  of 

*  Vifcrebar  ego  ne  acietri  deserere  vklerer.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  1.) 

t  Affluent  later  «a*boMB  vives  ordcve,  qoan*  solus  geathtraa,  atque 

qtinam  non  mortuus  putere.    (Ibid.  10.)  •  * 

X  Oe¥*icem€*se  objeciandam  publico  ftirori.    (Ibid.  89.) 
f  Nihil  magia  opto,  quam  furoribus  advefsarioram  occarrere,  otgeeto 

fogulo.    (Ibid.  1.)  i 

l<Etmm si pamm* cifail pwibitEwagcaifr    {fbJd>p.*O0 
T  Not  soli  adhuc  Btamas  in  acie:  te  quwreni  pott  vw.    (Had.  *»  *> 
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lwsjdelkerance.  He  thought  he  could  fer&ee  that  the  i 
of  the  papal  power  would  rouse  the  nations  of  Germany ;  aid 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  Gospel,  Victorious  over  its  enemies,  and 
gathered  under  the.walls  of  the  Wartburg,  would  give  liberty 
to  its  captive.  "  If  the  Pope,"  said  he,  "  should  stretch  forth 
his  hand  against  all  who  are  on  my  side,  there  will  he  a.  vio- 
lent commotion*;  the  more  he  urges  on  our  ruin,  the  sooner 
•hall  we  tee  an  end  of  him  and  his  adherents  1  And  as  &r 
me  ....  I  shall  be  restored  to  your  arms.*  God  is  aws& 
aning  many,  and  He  it  is  who  impels  the  nations.  Only 
let  our  enemies  take  up  our  affair  and  try  to  stifle  it  in  thai* 
arms, — and  it  will  grow  hy  their  pressure,  and  come  forth 
more  formidable  than  ever !" 

But  sickness  brought  him  down  from  these  lofty  heights  to 
which  his  courage  and  faith  would  at  times  rise.  He  had 
already,  when  at  Worms,  suffered  much ;  and  his  disorder 
had  increased  in-solitude.f  The  food  of  the  Wartburg  was 
altogether  unsuited  to  him ;  it  was  rather  less  ordinary  hi 
quality  than  that  of  his  convent,  and  it  was  found  needful  to 
give  him  the  poor  diet  to  wliich  he  had  been  accustomed. 
J3e  passed  whole  nights  without  sleep ;-— anxieties  of  mind 
were  added  to  pain  of  body.  No  great  work  is  accomplished 
without  struggle  and  suffering.  Luther,  alone  on  his  rock* 
endured  in  his  vigorous  frame  a  suffering  that  was  needed*  in 
order  to  the  emancipation  of  mankind.  "  Sitting,  at  night,  m 
my  apartment,"  says  he,  "  I  uttered  cries  like  a  woman  in 
travail  "$  Then,  ceasing  to  complain,  and  touched  with  the 
thought  that  what  he  was  undergoing  was  sent  in  mercy  from 
God,  he  broke  forth  in  accents  of  love :  "  Thanks  to  Thee,  O 
Christ,  that  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  without  the  precious  relics 
of  thy  holy  cross  !"$  But  soon,  feeling  indignation  against  hm> 

*  CUo^itqs  id  tentaverit  hoe  ekius  et  ipaeettui  peribunt,  et  aga 
levertar.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  10.) 

t  Auetam  eft  malum,  quo  Wormatis  laborabam.    (Ibid.  p.  17.) 
<   X  Sedeo  doiens,  eicut  puerpera,  lacer  et  saueiua  et  cruentua.    (Ibid 
p.  50,  9  Sept) 

f  Gratia*  Chatto,  qui  ma  sine  rationfe  saacts  Crack  non  dan 
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fen  wrought  in  his  sosL,  he  exclaimed,  "Hardened  fool  that 
i  am ;  woe  is  me  1  my  prayers  are  lew ;  I  wrestle  hut  tittle 
with  the  Lord ;  I  bewail  not  the  state  of  the  Church  of  QoAf 
instead  of  being  fervent  in  spirit,  my  passions  take  fire :  I 
sink  in  sloth,  in  sleep,  and  indolence."  Then,  not  knowing 
to  what  to  ascribe  hit  feelings,  and  accustomed  to  expect 
blessing  through  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  frisoda, 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  "  O,  my  friends,  do 
you  then  forget  to  pray  for  me  %  that  God  can  thus  leave  ma 
to  myself1' 

.  Those  who  were  about  him,  as  also  his  Wittemberg  friends* 
and  those  at  the  Elector's  court,  were  anxious  and  alarmed.** 
his  mental  suffering.  They  trembled  in  the  prospect  of  the 
life  that  had  been  snatched  from  the  fires  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
sword  of  Charles,  so  sadly  sinking1  and  expiring.  The 
Wartburg  then  would  be  Luther's  tomb!  "I  fear,"  sett 
Melancthon,  "  lest  his  grief  for  the  condition  of  the  Church 
should  bring  him.  down  to  the  grave*  He  has  lighted  a 
candle  in  Israel ;  if  he  dies,  what  hope  is  left  us  %  Wotill 
that  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  worthless  life,  I  could  retain  m 
this  world  one  who  is  surely  its  brightest  ornament  t  O^ 
what  a  man  P  he  exclaimed,  (a*  if  already  standing  beside 
his  grave,)  u  surely  we  never  valued  him  as  we  ought"  ^ 
What  Luther  termed  the  shameful  indolence  of  his  prison- 
S&,  was  in  reality,  diligence  beyond  the  strength  of  ordinary 
mortals.  "  Here  am  I "  said  he,  on  the  14th  of  May, ct  lapped. 
m  indolence  and  pleasures;  [He  doubtless  refer*  to  the  quahV 
ty  of  his  food,  which  was  at  first  less  coarse  than  what  he  had; 
been  used  to.]  I  am  going  through  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  I  mean  to  Write  a  discourse  in  German  touching 
auricular  confession ;  also  to  continue  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  and  to  compose  a  collection  of  sermons,  as  soon  as  I 
have  received  what  I  want  from  Wittemberg.  My  pen  is 
never  idle."}:    Even  this  was  but  a  part  of  Luther's  labours. 

*  Nihil  gemens  pro  ecclesi*  Dei    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  93,  13  July.) 
t  TJtim*m  h*t  YUi  |UM»»  mea  ipw»  vitam  em««  ^oeam.    (Corp.BtC 
.il^ejurjr)       •   t  8totinteoai«^««?iibp.  .GU£pfl.&6indl#.) 
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-Hit  enemies  thought  thai,  if  not  deed,  a*  lee*  he  was** 
Actually  silenced;  bat  their  exultation  was  short, and,  «r# 
fong,  no  doubt  could  exist  that  he  still  lived.  •  A  multitude  of 
tracts,  composed  in  the  Wartburg,  followed  each  other  id  rapid 
sjiocession;  and  everywhere  the  well-known  voice  of  the  Be* 
former  was  enthusiastically  responded  to.  Luther,  at  the  same 
moment,  put  forth  such  writings  as  were  adapted  to  buUd  v$ 
die  church,  and  controversial  tracts  which  disturbed  his  eppet 
Bents  in  their  fancied  security.  For  nearly  a  whole  year,  he, 
by  turns,  instructed,  exhorted,  rebuked,  and  thundered  feoax 
his  mountain  height,  and  his  astonished  adversaries  might 
weH  enquire  whether  indeed  there  was  not  something  super* 
♦  natural  m  so  prodigious  an  activity— ^  He  could  not  have* 
•Mowed  himself  any  res^"#  says  Cochkwis.  But  the  solution 
e€  flie  whole  mystery  was  to  be  found  in  the  rashness  of  the 
Romish  party.  They  were  in  haste  to  profit  by  the  decree 
of  Worms,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Reformation;  and  Lather, 
sentenced^— placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, — and  a  prisv 
omer  hi  the  Wartbarg,  stood  up  in  the  cause  of  sound  doctrine, 
a*  if  he  were  still  at  large  and  triumphant.  It  was  especially 
atihe  tribunal  of  penance  that  the  priests  strove  to  rivet  the 
fetters  of  their  deluded  parishioners; — hence  it  is  the  Confes- 
sional that  Luther  first  assails.  "  They  allege,"  says  he,  "  that 
passage  in  St  James,  ' confess  your  sins  to  one  another/  a 
strange  confessor  this— his  name  is  *  one  another  f  Whence 
ft  would  follow  that  the  confessors  ought  also  to  confess*  t* 
their  penitents;  that  every  Christian  should  in  his  torn  be 
pope,  bishop,  and  priest,  and  that  the  pope  himself  should' 
make  confession  before  alL"t 

Scarcely  had  Luther  finished  this  tract,  when  he  commenced" 
another.  A  divine  of  Lotrvain,  named  Latomos,  already 
jtnown.  by  his  opposition  to  Reuchlm  and  Erasmus,  had  im- 
pugned the  Reformer's  statements.  Twelve  days  after,  La 
therms  answer  was  ready,  and  it  is  one  of  his  masterpieces 
He  first  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  want  of  mode 

♦  Otaa  quieacwe  non  posset.    (Goehteas,  Acta  Latheri,  p.  9s\) 
t  Vm4  dm  Psfst  ani**  flan  beidrten.    (L.  Opp.  xvL  p.  70L) 
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*%•  moderation  of  ftisage,,,  say*  he,  "coma*  in 
beading  the  knee  before  sacrilegious  pontiffi  and  impious** 
phicfts,  and  Baying,  'Gtaeioua  Lord,  most  worthy  matter* 
Then,  having  so  done,  yon  may  persecute  who  ytm  will  to 
ffce  deuthf  yon  my  convulse  the  worH,-~ell  that,  shall  net 
Under  your  being  a  roan  of  moderation!  Away  with  sack 
moderation,  say  L  Let  me  apeak  oat,  and  delude  no  cam 
Tie  shell  may  be  rough,  perhaps,  but  the  nut  is  soft  and 


The  fieakh'  of  Luther  continued  to  decline;  ho  began  to 
think  of  leaving  the  Wnrtburg.  But  what  *o  do;  to  appear 
in  open  dayat  the  risk  of  hss  fcfe?  In  the  rear  of  the  moan* 
tain  on  which  the  fortress  waa  built,  the  country  was  inter* 
sorted  by  numerous  footpaths,  bordered  by  tufts  of  wild  stfaw* 
berries.  The  massive  gate  of  the  castle  was  unclosed,  and 
die  prisoner  ventured,  not  without  fear,  to  gather  some  of  the 
fruit  t  Gradually,  he  became  more  venturesome,  and,  clothed 
in  his  knight's  disguise,  and  attended  by  a  rough-mannered 
but  faithfol  guard  from  the  castle,  heostended  his  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood.  One  day,  stopping  to  rest  at  an  ina% 
Luther  laid  aside  his  sword,  which  encumbered  him,  and  took 
up  some  books  that  lay  near.  His  natural  disposition  got  the 
better  of  his  prudence.  HBs  attendant  took  the  alarm  lest  aft 
action  so  unusual  in  a  man  of  arms,  should  excite  a  suspicion 
-that  the  doctor  was  not  really  a  knight  Another  time,  tbo 
two  companions  descended  the  mountain,  and  entered  the  eon* 
vent  of  Reichardsbrunn,  in  which,  but  a  few  months  beforoj 
Luther  had  rested  for  a  night,  on  his  way  to  Worras.^  Sud- 
denly, one  of  the  lay-brothers  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sins 
prise— Luther  had  been  recognised.  His  keeper,  seeing  how 
the  matter  stood,  hurried  him  away,  and  it  was  not  till  they 
were  gattopmg  far  from  tfce^loisters,  that  the  monk  recovered 
from  his  astonishment. 

•  Cortex  mens  esse  potest  durior,  sed  nucleus  neat  mollis  et  Enseal 
*s*    (L  Opp.  3Wii.  Lst.  M.  p.  218.) 

t  Zu  seiten  gehet  er  inn  die  Erdbeer  am  Schkssberg.  (MftthfsSas, 
p.33.)  t  SeeVoLiLp  214. 
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The  life  of  the  Doctor  of  Witteraberg,  in  fait  assumed  char- 
•ester  of  knight,  luui,  indeed,  at  times,  a  something  about  it 
truly  theological  One  day,  the  snares  were  made  ready— 
the  fortress  gates  thrown  open->— the  sporting  dogs  let  loose. 
Lather  had  expressed  a  wish  to  partake  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  The  huntsmen  were  in  high  spirits;  the  dogs 
aoanred  the  bills,  driving  the  hares  from  the  brushwood ;  bat 
as  the  tumult  swelled  around  him,  the  Knight  George,  mo- 
tionless in  the  midst  of  it,  felt  his  soul  fill  with  solemn  thoughts; 
Looking  round  him,  his  heart  heaved  with  sorrow.*  *  Is  it 
not,"  said  he,  "the  very  picture  of  the  Devil,  setting  his  dogs, 
the  bishops,  those  messengers  of  antichrist,  and  sending  them 
out  to  hunt  down  poor  souls  %"f  A  young  leveret  had  bees 
anared :  rejoicing  to  liberate  it,  Luther  wrapped  k  in  his  man* 
tie, and  deposited  it  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket;  but  scarcely  had 
he  left  the  spot,  when  the  dogs  scented  jt,  and  killed  it  Drawn 
to  the  place  by  its  cry,  Luther  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
grief--" O,  Pope!  and  thou,  too,  0  Satan!  it  is  thus  that  #* 
would  compass  the  destruction  of  the  souls  that  have  been 
rescued  from  death !"  J 

Whilst  the  Doct6r  of  Wittemberg^  dead  to  the  worlds  was 
seeking  to  recruit  his  spirits  by. these  occupations  in  the; 
vicinity  of  the  Warburg,  the  great  work  was  progressing,  as 
tf  by  its  own  power.  The  Reformation,  in  fact,  was  begin* 
ning  to  take  effect  It  was  no  longer  limited  to  teaching ;  it 
now  began  to  affect  and  mould  the  life. 

Bernard  Feldkirchen,  the  pastor  of  Kemberg,  and  the  first, 
wider  Luther's  direction,  to  expose  the  errors  of  Rome,  J  was 
also  the  first  to  throw  off*  the  yoke  of  her  institutions: — ho 
married! 

*  *  Theologiwbar  ctiam  ibi  inter  retia  et  cases , . .  tantam  wmde 
cordis  et  doloris  miscuit  mysterium.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  43.) 

t  Quid  enim  ista  imago,  nisi  Diabolum  significat  per  insidias  suas  el 
jBifMos  magistros  canes  suos  . .  (IJtid.)  - 

I  Sic  sarot  Papa  et  Satan  ut  serratas  etiam  animas  pardat  (I*  E}*> 
iMM*.) 
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"Tljere  Is;  fa  Ae  German  diameter,  a  strong  love  of  fcmfly  * 
and  domestic  enjoyments: — hence,  of  all  the  injunctions  of  the 
Papal  authority,  none  had  had  more  lamentable  results  than' 
the  imposition  of  celibacy.    Made  obligatory  on  the  heads  of 
the  clergy,  this  practice  had  prevented  the  fiefe  ot  the  church 
froth  passing  mto  hereditary  possessions.    But  extended  by 
Gregory  VII  to  the  inferior  orders,  its  effects  had  been  in* 
d£ed  deplorable.    Many  of  the  priests,  in  evading  the  obliga* 
tkm  imposed  upon  them,  by  shameful  disorders,  had  drawn 
down  hatred  and  contempt  on  their  profession;  while  those' 
Who  had  submitted  to  Hildebrand's  law,  wero  indignant  that 
the  Church,  which  lavished  power,  riches,  and  earthly  pos^ 
sessions  on  its  higher  dignitaries,  should  impose  on  its  hum- 
bler ministers,  who  were  ever  its  most  useful  supporters,  a 
denial  so  opposed  to  the  Gospel. 

"Neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  Councils,"  said  Feldkirchen, 
and  another  pastor,  named  Seidfer,  who  followed  his  example, 
"can  have  a  right  to  impose  on  the  Church  a  command  that 
Endangers  soul  and  body.  The  obligation  to  observe  GodV 
law  compels  us  to  throw  aside  traditions  of  men ."•  The  re* 
establishment  of  marriage  Was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  art 
homage  paid  to  the  moral  law.  The  ecclesiastical  power,  id 
alarm,  instantly  issued  its  mandates  against  the  two  priests. 
Seidler,  who  lived  in  the  territory  of  Duke  George,  wai 
given  up  to  his  superiors,  arid  died  in  prison.  But  the  Elector 
Frederic  refased  to  surrender  Feldkirchen  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg.  "  His  Highness,"  said  Spahrtm,  "  declined  td 
act  the  part  of  a  police-officer."  Feldkirchen,  therefore,  con-' 
tmued  to  preside  over  Iris  flock,  though  a  kwsband  and  St 
fathert 

The  first  emotion  of  the  Reformer,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  these  events,  was  one  of  joy.  "  I  am  all  admiration,"  says 
he,  "of  the  n£w  bridegroom  of  Kemberg,  who  moves  tfrf 
fearlessly  in  (he  'midst  of  all  this  hubbub."  Luther  was* 
satisfied  that  priests  ought  to  marry.    But  this  question  ft* 

*  Coegttawergouthuinw^t^^ 
jurbdivini.    (Corp.  Ref.  t  p.  441.) 
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directly  to  another— the  marriage  of  friars — and  on  this  pom 
Lather  had  to  pass  through  one  of  those  internal  struggles,  of 
which  his  life  was  full ;  for  every  reform  was  of  necessity  to 
be  wrought  out  by  a  mental  conflict  Melancthon  and 
Carlatadt,— the  one  a  layman,  the  other  in  priest's  orders,— 
thought  that  the  liberty  of  contracting  the  marriage  bond 
ought  to  be  as  free  to  the  friars  as  to  the  priests.  Luther, 
himself  a  monk,  did  not  at  first  agree  with  them  in  judgment 
One  day,  when  the  commandant  of  the  Wartburg  had  brought 
him  some  theses  of  CacJstadt,  touching  celibacy,  "Good 
Heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  our  Wittemberg  friends  allow 
wives  even  to  jnonks?"  The.  thought  overwhelmed  him,  and 
disturbed  his  spirit  For  himself;  he  put  far  from  him  the 
liberty  he  claimed  for  others;  "  Ah,"  said  he,  indignantly,  "  at 
least  they  will  not  make  me  take  ^a  wife,"*  This  expression 
is  doubtless  unknown  to  those  who  assert  that  Luther's  olgect 
in  the  Reformation  was  that  he  might  marry.  Bent  upon  the 
truth,  not  from  any  desire  of  self-pleasing,  but  with  upright 
intentions,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  that  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  right,  although  it  might  be  at  variance  with  the 
general  tendency  of  his  doctrine.  He  worked  his  way  through 
a  mingled  crowd  of  truths  and  errors,  until  the  errors  had 
altogether  fallen,  and  truth  alone  remained  standing  in  his 
mind. 

There  was  indeed  a  broad  distinction  discernible  between 
the  two  questions.  The  marriage  of  priests  did  not  draw 
after  it  the  downfall  of  the  priesthood ;  on  the  contrary,  it  waa 
of  itself  likely  to  win  back  popular  respect  Jo  the  secular 
clergy:  but  the  marriage  of  friars  involved  the  breaking  up 
•f  the  monastic  institutions.  The  question  then  really  was, 
whether  it  was  right  to  disband  the  army  that  acknowledged 
themselves  the  soldiery  of  the  Pope.  "The  priests,"  said 
Luther,  writing  to  Melancthon,  "  are  ordained  by  God,  and 
therefore  they  are  set  above  the  commandments  of  men]  but 
the  friars  have  of  their  own  accord  chosen  a  life  of  celibacy,—* 

♦  At  mini  mi  obtradent  oxoarem.    (L.  Epp.  it  p.  40.) 
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fay thereforeaie  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  obliga- 
tion they  have  laid  themaelm  under."* 

The  Reformer  was  destined  to  advance  a  step  further,  and 
by  a  new  struggle  to  carry  also  this  post  of  the  enemy.  Al- 
ready he  had  trampled  under;  his  feet  many  Romish  corrup- 
tions ;  nay,  even  the  authority  of  Rome  herself  But  monkery 
was  still  standing— nionkery,  which  had  in  early  times 
carried  the  spark  of  life  to  many  a  desert  spot,  and,  passing 
through  successive  generations,  now  filled  so  many  cloisters 
with  sloth  and  luxury,  seemed  to  find  a  voice  and  advocate  in 
the  castle  of  Thuringen,  and  to  depend  for  Itie  or  death  upon  the 
agitated  conscience  of  one  man!  Luther  struggled  for  a  while, 
at  one  moment  on  the  point  of  rejecting  it,— at  another  dts* 
posed  to  acknowledge  it  At  last,  no  longer  able  to  support 
the  contest,  he  threw  himself  in  prayer  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
exclaiming,  "  Do  thou  teach  us— do  thou  deliver  us— establish 
us  with  thy  free  Spirit,  in  the  liberty  thou  hast  given  us !  for 
surely  we  are  thy  people  !"t 

.  And  truly  there  was  no  long- tarrying ;  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  Reformer's  thoughts,  and  again  it  was  the  great 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  which  gave  victory. 

This  weapon,  which  had  put  down  indulgences,  baffled 
Romish  intrigues,  and  bumbled  the  Pope  himself  dethroned 
monkery  also  from  the  place  it  held  in  the  mind  of  Luther 
and  of  all  Christendom.  Luther  was  led  to  see  that  the  nun 
rustic  institutions  were  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  Free  Grace,  and  that  the  life  led  by  the  monks  was  en- 
tirely grounded  on  the  assertion  of  human  merit.  Convinced 
from  that  instant,  that  the  glory  of  Christ  was  at  stake,  his 
conscience  incessantly  repeated — <  Monkery  must  yield'  So 
long  as  Justification  bf  Faith  is  clearly  held  by  the  Church, 

*  Me  enim  vehementer  movet,  quod  sacerdotum  ordo,  a  Deo  insti- 
tutos,  est  fiber,  noh  autem  monachorum  qui  sua  sponte  statum  eligerunt. 
(L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  34.) 

t  Domino*  Jesus  erodkt  et  liberet  no*,  per  misericofdiam  suam,  in 
abextatem  nostram.  (Melanotfaon  on  CVibacr,  6th  Aug.  1501.  &i& 
P.  40) 
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not  one  of  her  members  will  become  a  monk*  This  pe* 
suasion  continued  to  gain  strength  in  his  mind,  and  is  early 
as  Ihe  beginning  of  December,  he  addressed  to  the  bishops 
and  deacons  of  the  church  of  Wittemberg,  the  following- 
theses-  -his  declaration  of  war  against  monkery  :— 

H  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin. — Rom.  »▼.  SSS. 

u  Whoever  binds  himself  by  a  vow  of  celibacy,  of  chastity, 
of  service  to  God — without  faith — vows,  profanely  and  idola* 
trously,  a  vow  to  the  devil  himself. 

^Tomtike  such  vdws  is  worse  than  to  be  priests  of  Cybele, 
or  vestals  of  Pagan  worship ;  for  the  monks  make  their  vows 
m  the  thought  that  tbey  shall  be  justified  and  saved  by  them ; 
and  that  which  should  be  ascribed  to  the  alone  mercy  of  God; 
k  thus  ascribed  to  human  deservmgs.  Such  convents  ought 
to  be  razed  to  the  foundation,  as  being  abodes  of  the  devil 
There  is  but  one  Order  that  is  holy,  and  makes  men  hofy, 
and  that  is — Christianity  or  Faith,  t 

"  To  make  the  religious  houses  really  useful,  they  should 
to  converted  into  schools,  wherein  children  might  be  brought 
up  to  manhood;  instead  of  which,  they  are  establishments 
where  grown  men  are  reduced  to  second  childhood  for  the' 
test  of  their  lives." 

We  See  that  Luther  at  thfe  period  would  have  tolerated  the 
convents  as  houses  of  education ;  but,  ere  long,  his  attack  upon- 
them  became  more  unsparing: 

The  immorality  and  shameful  practices  that  disgraced  the" 
cloisters,  recurred  forcibly  to  his  thoughts.  "  It  is  my  great' 
aim,*'  h*  wrote  to  Spalatin,  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  "  to 
rescue  the  young  from  the  hellish  fires  of  celibacy  f  J  and  he' 
proceeded  to  compose  a  tract  against  monastic  vows,  which  he 
dedicated  to  his  father.  "  Do  you  desire,"  said  he,  in  hi* 
dedication  to  the  old  man  at  Mansfeld,  "  do  you  still  feel  a  de> 
sire  to  extricate  me  from  a  monk's  life  ?    You  have  the  right 

,  *  L.  Opp.  (W.)xxH.  p.  1466. 

t  Es  fert  nkht  mehr  denn  Sine  einige  Gelrtfichkeit,  dk  da  beffig  bt, 
«i  heffig  macht . . .  (L.  Opp.  xrii.  p.  718.) 

*  AdotmxoU*  liberare  ex  uto  inferno  eolibttas.    (Ibid,  il  96.)       ^ 

i;,.   .  .  : 
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to  do  so,  for  you  are  still  my  firther,  and  I  am  ttUl  your  so* 
But  it  is  not  needed:  God  has  been  beforehand  with  you, and 
has  Himself  delivered  me  from  it  by  his  mighty  ana.  What 
does  it  mattes  if  I  should  lay  aside  the  tonsure  or  the  oowlf 
Is  it  the  cowl, — is  it  the  tonsure  that  constitutes  a  monk  t 

All  things  are  yours,1  said  St  Paul, ( and  you  are  Christ's,1  j 
1  belong  not  to  the  cowl,  but  the  cowl  to  me ;  I  am  a  monk, 
and  yet  no  monk;  lam  anew  creature,  not  of  the  Pope,  but 
of  Jesus  Christ !  Christ  alone*  and  no  mere  go-between,  is 
my  bishop,  myf  abbot,  my  prior,  my  lord,  my  master,  and  I 
acknowledge  no  other !  What  matters  it  to  me  if  the  Pope 
should  sentence  and  put  me  to  death;  he  cannot  summon  out 
from  the  grave,  and  take  my  life  a  second  time.  That  great 
day  is  nigh  when  the  kingdom  of  abominations  shall  be  ov*v» 
thrown,  Would  to  God  the  Pope  would  do  his  worst,  and 
put  us  all  to  death ;  our  blood  would  cry  to  heaven  against 
him,  and  bring  down  swift  destruction  on  him  and  his  adhft* 
rents."* 

Luthex  himself  was  already  traiisforroed:  he  fek  himself 
no  longer  a  friar.  It  was  no  outward  circumstances,  no  ha? 
man  passions,  no  haste  of  the  flesh  that  had  brought  about  the 
change.    X  struggle  had  been  gone  through :  Luther  had  at 

first  sided  with  monkery,  but  truth  had  descended  into  the 
arena,  and  monkery  was  overthrown.  The  triumphs  of  hu- 
man passion  are  short-lived,  but  those  of  truth  are  decisive  and 
durable. 

Whilst  Luther  was  thus  preparing  the  way  for  one  of  the 
greatest  changes  which  the  Church  was  destined  to  past 
through,  and  the  Reformation  was  beginning  to  manifest  k* 
effects  on  the  lives  of  Christians, — the  partisans  of  Rome,  with 
that  blind  infatuation  common  to  those  who  have  long  held 
power,  were  pleasing  themselves  with  the  thought,  that  be* 
cause  Luther  was  in  the  Wartburg,  the  Reformation  was  &t 
ever  at  an  end.     They  thought,  therefore,  quietly  to  resume 

»  D*«  anser  Blot  mfeht  •chreiwi,  and  diingen  mia  Gfeneht,  dftss 
•ein  bald  ein  End*  ward*.    (L.  Epp.  &  p.  105.)  z 
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their  former  practices,  which  had  been  for  an  instant  hiter 
rupted  by  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  Albert,  the  Archbishop 
and  Elector  of  Mentz,  was  one  of  those  weak  persons  who, 
when  things  are  nearly  balanced,  are  found  on  the  side  of 
truth ;  bat  whenever  their  own  interest  is  concerned,  are  quite 
willing  to  take  up  with  error.  His  great  aim  was  that  Ins 
court  should  equal  in  splendour  that  of  any  of  the  German 
princes,  that  his  equipages  should  be  as  rich,  and  his  table  as 
well  served :  the  trade  in  indulgences'was  to  him  an  admira* 
We  resource  for  the  promotion  of  his  favourite  object  Ac* 
eordmgiy,  no  sooner  was  the  decree  against  Luther  issued 
from  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  court,  than  Albert,  who  was 
then  at  Halle,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  called  together  the 
vendors  of  indulgences,  whose  activity  had  been  paralysed  by 
the  Reformer's  preaching,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage 
them  by  such  words  as* — "Do  not  fear,  we  have  silenced  him; 
go  shear  the  flock  in  peace ;  the  monk  is  in  prison,  under 
bolts  and  bars ;  and  this  time  he  will  be  clever  indeed  if  he 
disturbs  us  at  our  work."  The  market  was  again  opened, 
the  wares  spread  out  for  sale,  and  again  the  churches  of  Halle 
resounded  with  the  harangues  of  the  mountebanks. 

But  Luther  still  lived  j  and  his  voice  had  power  to  pass 
beyond  the  walls  and  gratings  behind  which  he  was  concealed. 
Nothing  could  have  roused  him  to  a  higher  pitch  of  indigna- 
tion. u  What !"  thought  he,  "  violent  discussions  have  taken 
place,  I  have  braved  every  danger,  the  truth  has  triumphed, 
and  now  they  dare  to  trample  it  in  the  dust,  as  if  it  had  been 
refuted.  They  shall  again  hear  that  voice  which  arrested 
tkeir  guilty  traffic."  "  I  will  take  no  rest,"  wrote  Luther  to 
Spalatin,  "till  I  have  attacked  the  idol  of  Mentz,  and  its 
whoredoms  at  Halle."*  He  went  instantly  to  work,  caring 
Bttle  for  the  mystery  in  which  some  sought  to  envelope  his 
seclusion  in  the  Wartburg.  He  was  like  Elijah  in  the  de- 
sert, forging  new  thunderbolts  to  hurl  against  the  impious 

.  *  Non  continebor  quin  idolum  Moguntinum  urauiain,  cam  «no  Ui» 
ptnari  HaUensi.    (L.  Epg>.  u.  p.  59,  7th  October.) 
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Ahab.     On  the  1st  of  November,  be  completed  a  tract 
"Against  the  new  Idol  of  Halle." 

The  Archbishop  had  received  information  of  Lather's  in- 
tentions. Urged  by  his  apprehensions,  he,  toward  the  middle 
of  December,  despatched  two  of  his  attendants,  Capito  and 
Auerbach,  to  Wittemberg,  to  ward  off  the  blow.  u  It  is  in- 
dispensable "  said  they  to  Melancthon,  who  received  them 
courteously,  "it  is  quite  indispensable  that  Luther  should 
moderate  his  impetuosity."  But  Melancthon,  though  himself 
of  gentler  spirit;  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  imagine 
wisdom  to  consist  in  perpetual  concession,  retracting,  and  si* 
lence.  "  God  is  making  use  of  him,"  he  replied,  "and  this 
age  requires  a  bitter  and  pungent  salt"*  On  this,  Capito, 
addressing  himself  to  Jonas,  endeavoured,  through  him,  to  in* 
fluence  the  Elector's  councils. 

The  report  of  Luther's  design  had  already  spread  thither, 
and  produced  great  consternation.  "  What  r"  said  the  cour- 
tiers, "  rekindle  the  flame  that  it  cost  so  much  trouble  to  sub- 
due 1  The  only  safety  for  Luther  is  to  withdraw  into  the 
shade ;  and  see  how  he  exalts  himself  against  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  empire."  " I  will  not  suffer  Luther  to  write 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  tranquility,''!  said  the  Elector. 

When  these  words  were  reported  to  Luther,  he  was  indig- 
nant It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  confine  his  body,  they  would 
enchain  his  spirit,  and  the  truth  itself.  Do  they  imagine  he 
hides  himself  from  fear  ?  or  that  his  retreat  is  a  confession  of 
defeat?  On  the  contrary,  he  contends  that  it  is  a  victory 
gained.  Who  then  in  Worms  had  dared  to  rise  up  against 
him,  in  opposition  to  the  truth  ?  Accordingly,  when  the  cap* 
tive  of  the  Wartburg  had  finished  reading  Spalatin's  letter 
apprizing  him  of  the  Elector's  intention,  he  threw  it  aside, 
resolving  to  return  no  answer.  But  he  could  not  contain  his 
feelings;  he  again  took  it  in  hand.  "And  so,  the  Elector 
will  not  suffer,  &c. !"  wrote  Luther  in  reply,  "  and  I  on  my 

*  Huk  seculo  opus  ejse  acerrimo  sale.    (Corp.  Re£  i  463.) 

t  Non  paasuxum  principem,  seribi  in  Mogmitinum.    (L.  Epp.  ft.  94,) 
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part  will  not  suffer  that  the  Elector  should  not  allow  me  to 
write.  Rather  will  I  be  the  utter  ruin  of  yourself  the  Elec- 
tor, and  the  whole  world.*  If  I  have  stood  up  against  the 
Pope,  who  created  your  Cardinal,  is  it  fitting  that  I  should 
give  way  to  his  creature?  Truly,  it  is  very  fine  to  hear  you 
say  we  ought  not  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  while  you  per- 
mit the  disturbance  of  the  Peace  that  is  from  God.  It  shall 
not  be  so,  Spalatin  I  O  Prince  it  shall  not  stand  !f  I  send, 
with  this,  a  tract  I  had  written  against  the  Cardinal,  before  I 
received  your  letter  j — please  to  hand  it  to  Melancthon." 

The  reading  of  this  manuscript  alarmed  Spalatin; — he 
again  urged  on  the  Reformer  the  imprudence  of  a  publication 
that  would  oblige  the  Imperial  government  to  lay  aside  its 
affected  ignorance  of  what  had  become  of  him,  and  to  proceed 
to  punish  a  prisoner  who  assailed  the  chief  dignitary  of  the 
Church  and  Empire.  If  Luther  persisted,  the  general  tran- 
quility would  be  disturbed,  and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
endangered.  Luther,  therefore,  consented  to  delay  the  publi- 
cation, and  even  gave  Melancthon  leave  to  strike  out  the  more 
severe  passages.}:  But  growing  indignant  at  his  friend's 
timidity,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin, — "  The  Lord  still  lives — He 
reigns, — the  Lord  whom  you  counsellors  of  the  court  cannot 
trust,  unless  He  so  shapes  his  work,  as  that  there  be  nothing 
left  to  trust  Him  in !" — and  he  forthwith  resolved  to  write  di 
rect  to  the  Cardinal. 

It  is  the  Episcopal  authority  itself  that  Luther  calls  to  tbf 
bar. of  judgment  in  the  person  of  the  German  primate.  Hi* 
words  are  those  of  a  bold  man,  burning  with  zeal  in  behalf  of 
truth,  and  feeling  that  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  God  himself 

"  Your  Electoral  Highness,"  wrote  he,  from  the  depth  of 
his  retirement,  "  has  seen  fit  again  to  set  up  at  Halle  the  idol 
that  engulphs  the  treasure  and  the  souls  of  poor  Christians. 
You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  disabled,  and  that  the  power  of 

•  Potius  tc  et  prindpem  ipram  perdam  et  cannon  cieatazam,  (X» 
JEpp.  U.  p.  94.) 

t  Non  sic,  Spalatine,  nan  «c,  princepf .    (Ibid) 
I  Uttcerbior&tndfti  (in,  p,  110.)  d^btteM  n*fi* 
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he  Emperor  will  easily  silence  the  protest  of  a  feeble  monk 

. . .  But  know  this, — I  will  fearlessly  discharge  the  doty  thai 

christian  charity  lays  me  under,  dreading  not  the  gates  of  hell  I 

—and  much  less,  popes,  bishops,  or  cardinals, 

"  Therefore,  I  humbly  implore  your  Electoral  Highness  to 
oall  to  remembrance  the  origin  of  this  business,  and  how  from 
one  little  spark  came  so  fearful  a  conflagration.  Then  also, 
the  world  reposed  in  fancied  security.  *  That  poor  mendicant 
friar/  thought  they,  'who,  unaided,  would  attack  the  Pope, 
has  undertaken  a  task  above  his  strength.'  But  God  inter- 
posed his  arm,  and  gave  the  Pope  more  disturbance  and  anx- 
iety than  he  had  known  since  first  he  sat  in  the  temple  of  God, 
and  lorded  it  oyer  God's  church.  That  same  God  still  lives 
— let  none  doubt  it*  He  will  know  how  to  bring  to  nothing 
the  efforts  of  a  Cardinal  of  Mentz,  though  he  should  be  backed 
by  four  emperors — for  it  is.  His  pleasure  to  bring  down  the 
lofty  cedars,  and  humble  the  pride  of  the  Pharaohs. 

"For  this  cause  I  apprize  your  Highness  that  if  the  idol  is  not 
removed,  it  will  be  *my  duty,  in  obedience  to  God's  teaching, 
publicly  to  rebuke  your  Highness,  as  I  have  done  the  Pope 
himself.  Let  not  your  Highness  neglect  this  notice.  I  shall 
wait  fourteen  days  for  an  early  and  favourable  answer.  Given 
in  my  wilderness  retreat,  on  Sunday  after  St.  Catherine's  day, 
1521.  Your  Highness1  devoted  and  humble,  Martin 
Luther."  j 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Wittemberg,  and  from  thence 
to  Halle,  where  the  Cardinal  Elector  was  then  resident;  for 
no  one  daried  venture  to  intercept  it,  foreseeing  the  storm  such 
an  act  of  audacity  would  have  called  forth.  But  Melancthoa 
accompanied  it  by  a  letter  to  the  prudent  Capito,  wherein  he 
laboured  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  so  untoward  a  step. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  young  and 
pusillanimous  Archbishop  on  the  receipt  of  the  Reformer's 
letter.  The  forthcoming  work  against  the  idol  of  Halle  wae 
like  a  sword  suspended  over  his  head,    And  yet  what  must 

*  Denelbig  Gott  lebet  nock,  dazw«fel  nor  numaad  an  • .  ,V# 
$L  Eft*  it  p.  113.)  -   ~     * 
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have  been,  at  the  same  time,  "the  irritation  produced  by  the 
insolence  of  the  low-born  and  excommunicated  monk,  who 
dared  address  such  language  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  a  primate  of  the  German  church,  Capito 
besought  the  Archbishop  to  comply  with  Luther's  advice. 
Fear,  pride,  and  conscience,  which  he  could  not  stifle,  strug- 
gled long  in  Albert's  soul.  At  length,  dread  of  the  threatened 
writing,  joined,  perhaps,  to  a  feeling  of  remorse,  prevailed. 
He  stooped  to  humble  himselfj  and  put  together  such  an 
answer  as  seemed  likely  to  appease  the  man  of  the  Wartbur^ 
and  scarcely  had  the  fourteen  days  expired,  when  Luther 
received  the  following  letter,  more  surprising  even  than  his 
own  terrifying  epistle. 

"  My  dear  Doctor, — I  have  received  and  read  your  letter, 
and  have  taken  it  in  good  part,  as  being  well  intended :  but  I 
think  the  cause  that  has  induced  you  to  write  to  me  in  $uch 
a  strain,  has  for  a  long  time  past  had  no  existence.  It  is  my 
desire,  by  God's  help,  to  comport  myself  as  a  pious  bishop, 
and  a  christian  prince ;  and  I  confess  that  Jor  this,  God's  grace 
is  necessary  to  me.  I  deny  not  that  I  am  a  sinful  man,  liable 
to  sin,  and  apt  to  be  led  astray,  and  even  sinning,  and  going 
astray  every  day  of  my  life.  I  know  that,  without  God's 
grace,  I  am  but  worthless  and  loathsome  mire,  like  others, 
if  not  worse.  In  replying  to  your  letter,  I  would  not  omit  to 
express  the  favour  I  bear  you,*  for  it  is  my  most  earnest 
desire,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  show  you  all  kindness  and  favour. 
I  know  how  to  receive  the  rebuke  of  a  christian,  and  a 
qrother.    By  my  own  hand.     Albert." 

Such  was  the  strain  in  which  the  Elector  Archbishop,  of 
Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  commissioned  to  represent  and  main* 
tain  in  Germany  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  wrote  to  dp 
excommunicated  prisoner  of  the  Wartburg !  In  thus  replying, 
did  Albert  obey  the  better  dictates  of  his  conscience,  or  wag  he 
swayed  by  his  fears  ?  On  the  former  supposition,  it  is  a  noble 
letter;  on  the  latter,  it  is  contemptible.  We  would  rather 
suppose  it  to  have  proceeded  from  a  right  motive.  However 
that  may  be,  k  at  least  shows  the  vast  superiority  of  the. 
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mt*mttf  Gtoi  above  the  greatness  of  thh  world.  Whilst 
Luther,  solitary,  a  capture,  and  under  sentence,  derived  from 
hi*  feith  an  unconquerable  courage,  the  Gudinal-archbiahop, 
surrounded  on  all  side*  with  the  power  and  Javoar  of  the 
worlds  trembled  in  his  chair,  Again,  and  again*  does  this 
inflection  present  ittelfi  and  it  affoardf  the  aolotioa  of  the  strange 
enigma  offered  by  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  Th* 
Christian  is  not  called  to  calculate  Mi  resources,  and  count, 
tike  meant  of  success.  His  one  concern  is  to  know  that  his 
anus*  is  the  cause  of  God  ;~-end  that  ha  himself  has  no  aim  but 
his  Master's  glory.  Doubtless  he  has  an  enquiry  to  make, 
but  it  1ms  reference  only  to  his  motives;  the  Christian  looks 
in  upon  his  heart,— not  upon  his  arm:  he  regards  right,— not 
strength.  Andihatqueedon<«ceweU8etded,-^hk  path  is  clear. 
It  is  for  hkn  te^gn  baldly  forward,  though  the  world  and  all 
*a armies  should  withstand  his  progress;  in  the  firm  person* 
sion  that  God  himself  will  fight  against  the  opposers. 

Thus  did  the  enemies-  of  the  Be&mtation  pass  at  once  from 
the  harshest  measures  to  pitiable  weakness:  they  had  done 
this  at  Worms,  and  these  sudden  changes  are  continually 
recurring-  in  the  conflict  between  truth  and  error.  Every 
cause  destined  to  succumb,  carries  with  it  an  internal  malaise, 
which  occasions  it  to  stagger  and  fluctuate  between  opposite 
extremes.  Steadiness  of  purpose  and  energy  could  not  sanc- 
tify a  bad  cause,  but  they  might  serve  at  least  to  gild  its  fall 
with  what  the/warid  calls  gbry. 

Joachim  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Alberts  brother,  wss 
an  example  of  that  decision  of  character  so  rare  in  our  own 
t  times*  Immoveable  in  hi*  principles)  decisive  in  action, 
lmowing  when  need&l  how  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
Pope,  he  opposed  an  iron  hand  to  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
mation.  Long  before  this,  when  at  Worms,  he  had  urged 
that  Luther  should  be  refosed  a  hearing,  and  brought  to 
punishment,  notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct  with  which  he 
was  furnished.  Scarcely  was  die  edict  of  Worms  issued, 
When  he  directed  that  it  should  be  rigorously  enforced  in  his 
states,    Luther  could  appreciate  so  decided  a  character,  and* 
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drawing  a  distinction  in  farour  of  Joachim,  when,  speaking 
of  his  other  adversaries,  remarked,  "  we  may  still  pray  for  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg."*  This  disposition  in  the  prince 
seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  his  people.  Berlin  and 
Brandenburg  long  continued  closed  to  the  reformed  doctrines. 
But  that  which  is  slowly  received  is  firmly  held;  whilst 
countries,  which  then  hailed  the  Gospel  with  joy,  as  Belgium 
and  Westphalia,  were  ere  long  seen  to  abandon  it;  Branden* 
burg, — which  was  the  latest  of  the  German  states  to  enter  on 
the  way  of  faith, — was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  stand 
foremost  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  t 

Iiuther  was  not  without  suspicion  that  the  Cardinal's  letter 
was  dictated  by  some  insidious  design  suggested  by  Capita 
He  returned  no  answer ;  he  declared  to  the  latter,  that  so  long 
as  the  Archbishop,  unequal  as  he  was  to  the  care  of  a  petty 
parish,  should  hold  to  his  pretensions  as  Cardinal,  and  his 
episcopal  state,  instead  of  discharging  the  humble  duty  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  could  not  be  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. \  Meanwhile,  and  at  the  very  time  that  Luther  contend- 
ed against  error,  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict, 
he  was  at  work  in  his  retirement  as  though  regardless  of  all 
that  was  happening  outside  its  walk  The  time  had  arrived 
when  the  Reformation  was  to  pass  from  the  closet  of  divines, 
into  the  private  life  of  nations;  and,  nevertheless,  the  great 
engine  by  which  this  advance  was  to  be  effected  was  not  yet 
brought  forth.  This  mighty  and  wonder-working  engine* 
from  whence  a  storm  of  missiles  was  to  be  discharged  against 
Rome,  battering  down  its  walls,— this  engine,  which  was  to 
upheave  the  burthen,  under  which  the  Papacy  then  held  down 
7  the  almost  stifled  Church,  and  to  communicate  to  mankind  an 
*  impulse  which,  ages  after,  would  still  be  felt,  was  ordained  to 
go  forth  from  the  old  castle  of  the  WartbuJrg,  and  enter,  with 
,   *  Helvring,  Gtaeh.  der  Brandeb.  ii.  p.  605. 

t  Hoc  enim  ^roprium  est  iDorum  hominum  (ex  Match.  Brandebmg) 
ut  quam  semel  in  religioae  sententinm  approbaveriftt,  nog  facile  deaerant, 
(Leutingeri  Opp.  L  41.)       ■  \ 

t  Larvam  cardinalatu*  et  pompam  episcopalem  ablegare.  (L.  Epp. 
E  p.  1».) 
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&e  Reformer,  on  the  world's  stage  on  the  same  day  that  closed 
his  captivity. 

The  farther  the  Church  was  removed  from  the  days  in 
which  Jesus,  its  true  light,  walked  on  this  earth,  the  more  did 
it  need  the  candle  of  God's  word  Jo  transmit  to  after  times  the 
unclouded  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  But  that  Divine 
Word  was  unknown  to  that  age.  Some  fragments  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Vulgate,  made  in  1477,  1490,  and  1518,*  had 
been  but  coldly  received,  and  were  almost  unintelligible,  as 
well  as,  from  their  high  price,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  Church  in 
Germany  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  had  even  been  prohibited.* 
Added  to  which,  the  number  of  those  who  could  read,  became 
considerable,  only  when  there  existed  in  the  German  language 
a  book  of  strong  and  general  interest 

Luther  was  ordained  to  present  his  nation  with  the  written 
word.  That  same  God  who  had  relegated  St  John  in  Rfr 
mos,  that  he  might  there  write  what  he  had  seen,  had  shut  up 
Luther  in  the  Wartburg,  that  he  should  there  translate  his 
Word.  This  great  labour,  which  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  take  in  hand  in  the  distracting  occupations  of 
Wittembergj  was  to  seat  the  new  edifice  on  the  solid  rock,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  recall  Christians  from  scho- 
lastic subtleties  to  the  pure  and  unadulterated  fountains  of 
redemption  and  salvation.  The  wants  of  the  Church  loudly 
called  for  this  service,  and  Luther's  deep  experience  had  fitted 
him  to  render  it  In  truth,  he  had  found  in  the  faith,  that 
rest  for  his  own  soul,  which  his  fluctuating  conscience  and 
monkish  prejudice  had  so  long  sought  in  merits  and  holiness 
of  his  own.  The  ordinary  teaching  of  the  Church,  the  the- 
ology of  the  schools  knew  nothing  of  the  consolations  which 
faith  gives:  but  the  Scriptures  set  them  forth  powerfully,— 
and  it  was  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  had  discovered  them. 
Faith  in  God*$  word  had  given  him  liberty !  By  faith  he  felt 
himself  freed  from  the  dogmatic  authority  of  Church,  hierar- 
chy, tradition,  the  notions  of  the  schools,  die  power  of  preju* 

*  Codex  Diplom.  Eccle«»  Mogunft.  to  p.  460. , 
i  VOL.   HI.  4 
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dice,  and  cc^tunandments  of  meal  These  manifold  bonfa 
which  had  for  ages  chained  down  and  silenced  all  Chrjsten- 
4oqa,  were  burst  asunder,  and  he  couldraise  his  head  freed 
from  all  authority  save  that  of  the  Word.  This  independence 
of  man, — this  subjection  to  God,  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures, — he  was  anxious  to  communicate  to  the 
Church,  But  for  this  purpose  it  wajs  needful  that  he  should 
give,  to  it  God's  own  Revelations.  There  was  a  necessity 
that  some  strong  hand  should  unclose  the  portals  of  tha; 
arsenal  whence  Luther  had  drawn  his  weapons,  and  that  its 
.recesses,  which  had  for  ages  been  unexplored,  should  be  laid 
open  to  all  christian  people  against  the  day  of  trial. 

Lather  had,  before  this  time,,  translated  some  fragments  of 
the  Holy  Scripture.  The  seven  penitential  psalms*  had  first 
occupied  his  pen.  John  the  Baptist, — Jesus  Christ, — and 
the  Reformation — alike  commenced  by  calling  men  to  repent* 
ance.  It  is,  indeed,  the  principle  of  every  regeneration  in 
fouaan  nature.  These  earlier  essays  had  been  eagerly 
bought  up,  and  had  awakened  a  general  demand  for  more; 
and  this,  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  hy  Luther 
regarded  as  a  call  from  God.  He  resolved  to  meet  it  He 
was  a  captive  enclosed  within  lofty  walls;  but  what  of  that  1 
he  would  devote  bis  leisure  to  render  the  Word  of  God  into 
tjie  language  of  his  nation.  Soon  shall  we  see  that  Word 
descending  with  him  from  the  Wartburg — circulating  among 
the  families  of  Germany,  and  enriching  them  with  spiritual 
treasure,  thai  had  hitherto  been  shut  up  within  the  hearts  of  a 
few  pious  persons.  "Would  that  that  book  alone,"  he  ex- 
claimed, w  were  in  all  languages — before,  the  eyes — in  the  ears 
— and  in  the  hearts  of  alL"t  Admirable  words,  which  a 
Well-known  society {  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  has,  after  a 
lapse  of  three  centuries,  undertaken  to  realise*    "  Scripture,". 

*  Pe.  6,  32,  38,  51,  102,  130,  147. 
•  t  Et  solus  hie  liber  omnium  linguA,  m&nft,  oculif ,  *u*itm*,  oordtbo^ 
fWftaretur.    (L.  Epp.  it  p.  11&) 

t  The  Bible  Society. 
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eay*  he  &g*i*>  "Scripture  'without  comment  is  the  sua 
whence  all  teachers  receive  their  light'* 

Such  are  the  true  principles  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Reformation,  Ado  ting  these  memorable  words,  we  are  not 
to  seek  light  from  the  Fathers,  to  interpret  Scripture, — but  to 
use  Scripture  to  interpret  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  The 
Reformers,  as  also  the  Apostles,  hold  forth  the  alone  word  of 
God  aa  light,  whilst  they  exalt  the  one  offering  of  Christ  af 
the  only  righteousness.  To  mingle  commandments  of  men 
with  this  sujpreme  authority  of  God,  or  any  righteousness  of 
man's  own,  with  this  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ,  is  to 
corrupt  the  two  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  Such 
were  the  two  leading  heresies  of  Rome :  and  the  doctrines 
that  certain  teachers  would  introduce  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Reformation,  though  not  carried  to  such  a  length,  have  the 
$ame  tendencies. 

Luther,  taking  up  the  Greek  originals  of  the  inspired 
writers^  entered  on  the  difficult  task  of  rendering  them  into  his 
native  tongue.  Important  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Rfcr 
formation  1  thenceforth,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  hands,  of  the 
Reformer.  The  Bible  was  brought  forward— and  Luther 
held  a  secpndary  place.  God  showed  himself;  and  man  waif 
seen  as  nothing.  The  Reformer  placed  the  Book  in  the 
hands  of  hi*  contemporaries :  thenceforward,  each  could  heat 
God  speaking  to  him,— and,  as  for  himself  he  mingled  in  the 
crowd^p&c^g  himself  among  those  who  came  to  draw  from 
the  common  fountain  of  light  and  life. 

In  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Luther  had  found  that 
consolation  and  strength  which  met  his  need.  Weak  in  body 
— solitaf  y— depressed  in  spirit  by  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  sometime  by  the  indiscretions  of  his  friends — and 
sensible  that  his  life  was  wasting  in  the  gloom  of  the  old  castle, 
he  had,  at  times,  to  pass  through  awful  struggles.  In  those 
days,  men  were  much  disposed  to  carry  into  the  visible  world 
the  conflicts  that  the  soul  sustains  with  its  spiritual  enemies. 
Luther's  vivid  imagination  easily  gave  bodily  shape  to  the 
emotions  of  his  soul,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  middle  agef 
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had  still  some  hold  upon  his  mind,  so  that  it  might  be  said  <rf 
him,  as  was  said  of  Calvin,  in  reference  to  his  judgment  in 
regard  to  heretics,  that  he  had  in  him  the  remains  of  Popery. 
To  Luther,  Satan  was  not  simply  an  invisible,  though  really 
existing,  being ;  he  thought  that  adversary  of  God  was  accus- 
tomed to  appear  in  bodily  form  to  man,  as  he  had  appeared  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Although  we  may  more  than  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  details  given  on  such  topics  in  his  Table  Talk 
and  elsewhere,*  history  must  yet  record  this  Weakness  m  the 
Reformer.  Never  had  these  gloomy  imaginations  such 
power  over  him  as  in  his  seclusion  in  the  Wartburg.  At 
Worms,  when  m  the  days  of  his  strength,  he  had  braved  the 
power  of  the  devil, — but  now,  that  strength  was  broken,  and 
his  reputation  tarnished.  He  was  thrown  aside:  Satan  had 
his  turn — and  in  bitterness  of  soul,  Luther  imagined  he  saw 
him  rearing  before  him  his  gigantic  form — lifting  his  finger 
as  if  in  threatening,  grinning  triumphantly,  and  grinding  his 
teeth  in  fearful  rage.  One  day  in  particular,  atf  it  is  reported, 
whilst  Luther  was  engaged  in  translating  the  New  Testament^ 
he  thought  he  saw  Satan,  in  detestation  of  his  work,  torment- 
ing and  vexing  him,  and  moving  round  him  like  a  lion  ready 
to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Luther,  alarmed  .and  aroused, 
snatching  up  his  inkstand,  threw  it  at  the  head  of  his  enemy. 
The  apparition  vanished,  and  the  ink-bottle  was  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  wallf 

His  stay  at  the  Wartburg  began  no  w  to  be  insupportable  to 
him.  He  was  indignant  at  the  timidity  of  his  protectors. 
Sometimes  he  remained  all  day  lost  in  silent  and  deep  medita- 
tion, and,  awakening  from  it,  he  would  utter  the  exclamation— 
*  Ah!  would  I  were  at  Wittemberg  i"  At  length,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  himself: — «  Enough,"  thought  he,  "enough 
of  policy."  He  must  again  see  his  friends — hear  from  theit 
hps  how  things  were  going  on,  and  talk  over  all  with  them. 

•  M.  Mjchekt,  in  his  Memoir*  of  Luther,  devote*  no  leu  than 
thirty  pages  to  the  various  accounts  of  this  incident. 

t  The  keeper  of  the  Wartburg  regularly  points  out  to  travellers  the 
auuk  made  by  Luther's  inkstand. 
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True,  he  risked  felling  into  the  power  of  bis  enemies;  h* 
nothing  could  deter  him.  Toward  the  end  of  November,  he 
secretly  quitted  the  Wartburg,  and  set  out  for  Wittemberg.* 

A  storm  had  just  then  bunt  forth  against  him.  The  Sox? 
bonne  had  at  length  spoken  out  This  celebrated  school  of 
Paris — next  in  authority  in  the  Church  to  the  Pope  himself— 
the  ancient  and  venerable  source  whence  theological  teaching 
had  gone  forth,  had  just  issued  its  verdict  against  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Allowing  were  among  the  propositions  it  con* 
demned : — ^uther  had  said,  "  God  ever  pardons  sin  freely,  and 
requires  nothing  from,  us  in  return,  save  that  for  the  time  to 
come  we  live  according  to  righteousness."  He  had  added—* 
"  The  most  mortal  of  all  mortal  sins  is  this:  to  wit,  that  a 
man  should  think  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  damnable  tmd  mar 
tal  sin  in  the  sight  of  God.'1  He  had  also  declared,  that  the 
practice  of  burning  heretics  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  To  these  several  propositions,  as  well  as  to 
many  others  which  it  quoted,  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  in 
Paris,  had  replied  by  the  word,  "Heresy— let  it  be  ac* 
cursed."  f 

But  there  was  a  youth,  a  stripling  of  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  of  diffident  and  retiring  manners,  who  ventured  to  take, 
up  the  gauntlet  that  the  first  college  in  Europe  had  thrown? 
down.  It  was  no  secret  at  Wittemberg,  what  was  to  be 
thought  of  those  lofty  censures ; — it  was  known  that  Rome* 
had  allowed  free  course  to  the  machinations  of  the  Domini* 
cans,  and  that  the  Sorbonne  had  been  misled  by  the  influence 
of  two  or  three  fanatical  teachers  who  were  designated  in 
Paris  by  satirical  nicknames.  {  Accordingly,  in  his  apology, 
Melancthon  did  not  confine  himself  to  defending  Luther,  but 
wfch  the  fearlessness  which  characterizes  his  writings,  he  cajr- 

*  Machete  er  ■  ich  heimlich  aus  seiner  Patmo  auf.  (L.  Opp.  xriii.  23a) 
t  Determinatio  theologoram  Parisiensium  super  doctrina  Lutherana. 
(Corp.  ReC  i.  p.  366  to  388.) 

t  Damnarunt  triumviri  Beda,  Gluercus,  et  Christophoros.     Nomina 
rant  horum  monstrorum  etiam  vulgo  nunc  note  Belua,  Stereos,  Christ©*. 
(Zwinglii  Epp.  i  p.  176.) 

4# 
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ried  the  war  into  his  adversaries*  camp.  il  You  say,  che  n 
a  Mflnichean' — 'he  is  a  Montanist:'  you  call  for  fire  and  fag- 
got to  repress  his  madness.  And  who,  I  pray  you,  is  Monta- 
mst?  Luther,  who  would  have  men  helieve  Scripture  only  % 
or  yourselves,  who  would  claim  belief  for  the  thoughts  ot 
men  rather  than  for  the  word  of  God?"* 

And  truly  the  attaching  more  importance  to  man's  teaching 
than  to  God's  word  was  in  substance  the  heresy  of  Montanus, 
as  it  is  the  real  character  of  that  of  the  Pope,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  who  rank  church  authority  or  mystical  impulses  above  the 
plain  words  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Accordingly,  the  young 
master  of  arts,  who  had  been  heard  to  say — "  I  would  rather 
die  than  relinquish  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,"t  did  not  stop 
there.  He  charged  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  with  having 
darkened  the  light  of  the  Oospel, — put  out  the  doctrine  of 
Faith, — and  substituted,  a  vain  philosophy  in  place  of  true 
Christianity^  The  publication  of  this  writing  of  Melanethott 
changed  the  position  of  the  parties.  He  proved  unanswerably 
that  the  heresy  was  in  Paris  and  in  Rome,  and  the  Catholic 
truth  at  Wittemberg. 

4  All  this  while,  Luther,  little  regarding  the  censures  of  the 
Sorbonne,  was  journeying  in  his  disguise  as  a  knight  toward 
the  university  city.  Various  rumours  reached  him  in  his 
journey,  of  a  spirit  of  impatience  and  insubordination  having 
manifested  itself  among  certain  of  his  adherents. $  He  was 
deeply  grieved  at  it.  J  At  last  he  arrived  at  Wittemberg  with- 
out having  been  recognized  on  the  road  thither,  and  stopped 
at  the  door  of  Amsdorff  Immediately  his  friends  were  se- 
cretly called  together.     Among  the  first  was  Melancthon,  who 

♦  Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  396. 

t  Scias  me  positurum  animam  citius  quam  fidem.  (Corp.  Ref.  L 
p.  396.) 

J  Evangelium  obscuratum  est  .  .  .  fides  extincta  ....  Ex  Chris- 
tianismo,  contra  omnem  sensum  spiritue,  facta  est  qusdam  philosophic* 
vivendi  ratio.    (Ibid.  p.  400.) 

S  Per  viam  vexatns  rumore  vario  de  nostrorum  quorumdam  impor* 
tanitate.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  109,) 

I  Liees  in  der  Stille  seine  Freunde  fbdern.    (L.  Opp.  zviiL  p.  238.) 
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oad  so  often  said,  "  I  would  rather  die  than  be  separated  from 
him.***  They  met  What  an  interview  f  what  joy!  The 
captive  of  the  Wartburg,  surrounded  by  hie  friends,  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  christian  friendship.  He  learned  die  spread  of 
the  Reformation, — the  hopes  of  his  brethren, — and,  delighted 
with  what  he  saw  and  heard,f  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed, 
gave  thanks,  and  then,  with  brief  delay,  set  forth,  and  returned 
tcr  the  Wartburg. 

His  joy  was  well  founded.  The  work  of  the  Reformation 
made,  jifet  then,  a  prodigious  advance.  FeMkirchen,  ever  in 
the  van,  had  mounted  the  breach ;  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  held  the  new  doctrines  were  in  motion,  and  the  energy 
which  earned  the  Reformation  from  the  range  of  teaching 
into  the  public  worship,  to  private  life,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Church,  revealed  itself  by  another  explosion — more  threat- 
ening to  the  papal  power  than  that  which  had  already  hap- 
pened. 

Rome,  having  rid  herself  of  the  Reformer,  thought  she  had 
extinguished  the  new  heresy;  but  it  was  not  long  before  a 
great  change  took  place.  .  Death  removed  the  Pontiff  who 
had  put  Luther  under  ban.  Troubles  broke  out  in  Spain,  and 
compelled  Charles  V.  to  recross  the  Pyrenees.  War  was 
declared  between  that  prince  and  Francis  the  First;  and  (a* 
if  this  were  not  enough  to  engross  the  Emperor's  attention,) 
Solyman  invaded  Hungary.  Charles,  thus  attacked  on  aO 
•ides,  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  unmolested  the  monk 
of  Worm%  and  his  religious  novelties. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  bark  of  the  Reformed  Faith, 
which,  driven  in  every  direction  by  the  winds,  had  been  well 
nigh  swamped,  righted  itself  and  rode  above  the  waters. 

It  was  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustines,  at  Wittemberg, 
that  the  Reformation  showed  itself  We  cannot  wonder  at  this: 
the  Reformer,  it  is  true,  was  not -within  its  walls,  but  no  human 
power  could  expel  from  it  the  spirit  that  had  animated  him. 

*  Gtoo  u  mihi  carendum  urt,  mortem  fortius  talero.    (Corp.  Re£  i. 
p.  453^455.) 
t  Omnia  vehementer  placent  qua  video  et  audio.    (L.  Epp.  n>  p.  K#J 
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,  {Strangedoctrinee  had  fer  sometime bem  occasionally  heard 
in  the  church  where  Luther  had  so  often  preached.  A  zealr 
Qua  monk,  who  filled  the  office  of  college  preacher,  loudly 
urged  on  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation.  As  if 
Luther,  whose  same  was  on  evgry  one's  lips,  bad  reached  too 
commanding  an  elevation  and  esteem,  God  seemed  to  be 
making  choice  of  men,  no  way  known  for  any  strength  of 
character  or  influence,  to  bring  in  the  Reformation,  for  which 
{be  renowned  doctor  had  opened  a  way.  "  Christ,"  said  the 
preacher,  "instituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  in  remen*- 
brance  of  his  death,  and  not  to  make  it  an  object  of  worship 
To  bow  down  to  it  is  idolatry.  The  priest  who  communicates 
alone  or  in  private,  is  guilty  of  a  sin*  No  prior  has  the  right 
to  require  a  monk  to  say  mass  alone*  Let  ope,  two,  or  thsat 
officiate,  and  all  the  rest  receive  the  Lord's  Sacrament  under 
both  lands,"* 

Such  was  the  change  called  for  by  the  monk  Gabriel;  and 
his  bold  words  were  heard  with  approbation  by  his  brother 
jponks,  particularly  those  who  came  from  the  Low  Countries. t 
As  disciples  of  the  Gospel,  why  should  they  not  conform  in 
everything  to  its  directions?  Had  not  Luther  himself,  in 
writing  to  Melancthon,  in  the  month  of  August,  remarked-?- 
"  Henceforth,  I  will  say*o  more  private  masses  V %  Thus 
the  friars,  the  very  soldiers  of  the  hierarchy,  when  made  free 
by  the  Word  of  God,  boldly  took  part  against  Roma 

In  Wittemberg  they  encountered  an  unbending  resistance 
from  the  Prior,  and  here  they  yielded,— at  the  same  time  pro- 
testing that  to  support  the  mass  was  to  oppose  the  Gospel 
of  .God. 

The  Prior  had  carried  the  day.  One  man's  authority  had 
prevailed  over  all  the  rest.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
this  stir  among  the  Augustines  was  but  a  capricious  act  of  i*r 

*  Einem  3  ode*  3  befehlen  Mess  xn  fatten  and  die  aodero  13  vo» 
denen  das  Sacrament  sub  utraque  specie  mit  cmpfahen,  (Corp.  Reg 
i.p.460.) 

t  Derm&ste  Theil  jensr  Parthsn  Niederlander  seyn.    (Ibid.  4761) 

t  Bed  et  egoamptius  non  faciam  missam  privatim  in  sternum,    (I* 
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ssjamdiasitrtn,  such  as  wig  c$ea  joecnrring'  in  the  convents? 
tat  Id  reality  the  Spirit  of  God  itself  wm  then  moving  chris* 
tam  hearts.  A  single  voice  pwwwrfipg  from  the  seclusion  of 
a  monastery)  found  a  thousand  echoes;  and  that  which  men 
would  hare  confined  to  Che  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
&e  convent,  spread  beyond  its  walls,  and  began  to  show  itself 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Rumours  of  the  differences  among  the  monks  were  soon  cir- 
(ffifated  in  the  town :  the  burghers  and  students  sided  some 
with,  and  others  against  the  mass.  The  Elector's  court  in* 
tarposed.  Frederic,  id  some  surprise,  despatched  his  Chan- 
mtiktr,  Pbtitanus,  to  Witteenberg,  with  orders  to  reduce  the 
monks  to  obedience,  putting  them,  if  necessary,  upon  bread 
and  water  ;#  and  on  the  idth  October,  a  deputation  of  Profes- 
sors, among  whom  was  Melanctfeon,  repairing  to  die  convent, 
exhorted  the  monks  to  desist  from  all  innovations,!  or  at  least 
to  wsait  the  course  of  events.  This  did  but  rekindle  their  seal; 
and  aH,  with  exception  of  their  Prior*  being  of  one  mind  in 
their  faith,  they  appealed  to  Scripture,  to  the  spiritual  discern* 
ment  of  believers,  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  divines,—* 
and  two  days  after,  handed  m  a  deckratien  in  writing. 

The  Professors  proceeded  to  examine  the  question  more 
closely,  and  perceived  that  the  monks  had  truth  on  their  side. 
Having  come  to  convince  others*  they  were  convinced  them- 
selves!  .What  was  to  be  done?  Conscience  pleaded— their 
perplexity  was  continually  increasing;  and  at  last,  after  long 
hesitation,  they  came  to  a  courageous  decision. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  University  reported  to  the 
Elector,  after  setting  forth  the abuses  ofthe  mass:  "Let  your 
Bfeetoral  Highness/1  said  they,  "  put  an  end  to  all  corrup- 
tions; lest,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  Christ  should  apply  to  ua 
to  rebukes  he  once  pronounced  tqxm  Capernaum." 

Thus,  it  was  no  longer  a  handful  of  obscure  monks  whd 
speke^—it  was  the  University,  accredited  by  the  most  judi* 

«  WoHot  <fc*M6nche  afeht  Mast  kattoa,  iWwenk*'.  **M  to  der 
Etthsir  mid  Keller  empflnden.    (Corp,  Ke£  i  ft  461.) 
t  BCt  dsm  Mceehalten  keine  Neuerang  msefaen.*   0M4} 
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ejous,  as  having,  for  years  past,  been  the  great  school  of  na- 
tional instruction:  and  thus,  die  very  agency  employed  to 
quell  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  was  about  to  diffuse  it  £t£, 
and  wide. 

Meiancthon,  with  that  decision  which  he  carried  into  learn* 
iag,  put  forth  fifty-five  propositions  calculated  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  enquirers. 

-  u  Just,"  said  he,  "as  gazing  on  a  cross  is  no  good  work, 
but  the  bare  contemplation  of  a  sign  that  reminds  us  of  Chrises 
death." 

"  Just  as  to  behold  the  sun  is  not  to  do  any  good  work,  but 
merely  to  look  upon  that  which  reminds  us  of  Christ  and  his 
Gospel." 

"  So,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  to  do  a  good 
work,  but  merely  to  make  use  of  a  sign  which  recalls  to  re- 
membrance the  grace  bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ" 

"  But  here  is  the  difference ;  namely,  that  the  symbols  in- 
vented by  men  do  only  remind  us  of  what  they  signify— 
whilst  the  signs  given  by  God*  not  merely  recall  the  things 
themselves,  but  assure  our  hearts  in  the  will  of  God." 

"  As  the  sight  of  a  cross  does  not  justify,  so  the  mass  cam- 
not  justify  " 

"  As  the  gazing  on  a  cross  is  no  sacrifice  for  our  own  cor 
others1  sins,  just*o  the  mass  is  no  sacrificed 

"  There  is  but  one  sacrifice,—- but  one  satisfaction,— Jesus 
Christ    Beside  him  there  is  none  other." 

44  Let  such  bishops  as  do  not  withstand  the  probations  of 
the  mass,  be  anathema."* 

Thus  spake  the  pious  and  gentle-spirited  Philip. 

The  Elector  was  astounded.  His  intention  had  been  to  re* 
store  order  among  a  few  refractory  friars,  and  lo !  the  entire 
University,  with  Meiancthon  at  their  head,  stand  up  to  de- 
fend them.  To  wait  the  course  of  events,  was  ordinarily,  in 
his  view,  the  most  eligible  course.    He  had  no  relish  for  ab* 

*  Sigma  ab  honmttxMJ  lepcrfta  tidmonen*  taDtam;  ago*  a  Deo  tiadaa, 
prwtorquam  quod  adamant,  eortineant  atiaa  ear  de  ▼otaataU  Pit 
(Corp.  Re£  i  p.  178.) 
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r^  changee^aad  it  was  his  wish  that  all  opinions  should  be 
left  to  work  their  own  way.  "  Time  alone,"  thought  he, 
?*  throws  light  upon  all  things,  and  brings  all  to  maturity." 
And  yet  the  Reformation  was  advancing  in.  spite  of  all  his 
caution  with  rapid  strides,  and  threatened  to  carry  all  before 
&  Frederic  made  indeed  some  efforts  to  arrest  it  His  au- 
thority^ — the  influence  of  his  personal  character,— and  such 
arguments  as  appeared  to  him  most  conclusive,  were  all  called 
into  exercise:  "  Do  not  be  hasty,"  said  he,  to  the  divines,  "  you 
are  too  few  in  number  to  effect  such  a  change.  If  it  is  well 
founded  in  Scripture,  others  will  be  led  to  see  it,  and  you  will 
have  the  whole  Church  with  you,  in  putting  an  end  to  these 
corruptions.  Speak  of  these  things,— -discuss  and  preach  them 
as  much  as  you  will,  but  keep  up  the  established  services.'1 

Such  was  the  war  waged  relative  to  the  mass.  The  monks 
had  boldly  mounted  to  the  assaukj — the  divines,  after  a  mo* 
ment  of  indecision,  had  supported  them.  The  prince  and  his 
counsellors  alone  defended  the  citadel  It  has  been  said  that 
ihe  Reformation  was  brought  about  by  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Elector ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  see 
the  assailants  drawing  off  their  forces,  in  deference  to  the  voice 
of  the  revered  Frederic,  and  the  mass,  for  a  while,  continuing 
o  hold  its  place. 

•  The  heat  of  battle  was  already  beginning  to  rage  in  another 
part  of  the  field.  The  monk  Gabriel  did  not  relax  in  his  fer- 
vid appeals  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Augustine*.  It  was  against 
the  condition  of  monkery  itself  he  now  dealt  his  powerful 
strokes  j  and  if  the  strength  of  Romish  doctrines  was  princi- 
pally in  the  mass,  the  monastic  order  formed,  the  main  support 
of  her  priestly  hierarchy.  Hence*  these  two  posts  were  the 
first  to  be  stormed.  "  No  one,"  exclaimed  Gabriel,  according 
io  the  Prior's  report,  "  not  even  a  single  inmate  of  a  convent, 
keeps  God's  commandments." 

u  No  one  who  wears  a  cowl  can  be  saved.*    Whoso  enters 
a  cloister,  enters  into  the  service  of  the  Devil.    Vows  of  chas* 

•  KriftHmMOiwdeindttKi^rtli*    (Ctfj* R* i  p. 438.) 
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%,  poverty,  and  obedience  to  a  superior,  are  cdhtrary  fcHhe 
spirit  of  the  Gospel." 

These  strange  expressions  were  reported  to  the  Prior,  who 
look  care  not  to  be  present  in  church  to  hear  them. 

"  Gaori^"  said  his  informants,  "  Gabriel  insists  that  every 
possible  means  should  be  taken  to  clear  out  the  cldisters;  that 
when  the  friars  are  met  in  the  street,  they  should  be  twitched 
by  the  cloak,  and  pointed  out  to  ridicule;  and  that  if  that  doer 
not  rout  them  from  their  convent,  they  should  be  expelled  by 
mam  force.  He  cries, i  break  open  the  monastaries,  destroy 
them,  raze  them  to  their  foundations,  that  no  trace  of  tfcem  may 
remain,  and  that  on  the  ground  they  cover,  not  one  stone  may 
be  left  of  walls  that  have  sheltered  such  sloth  and  super- 
stition.' ,,# 

The  friars  were  astonished;  their  consciences  whispered 
that  the  charge  brought  against  them  was  but  too  true ; — that 
the  life  of  a  monk  was  not  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God ; — • 
and  that  no  man  could  have  a  claim  to  their  implicit  and  un- 
limited obedience. 

In  one  day,  thirteen  Augustine  monks  quitted  the  convent, 
and  throwing  aside  the  habit  of  their  order,  assumed  the  dress* 
of  the  laity.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  advantage  of  instruc- 
tion continued  their  course  of  study,  in  the  hope  of  being  one 
day  useful  to  the  Church )  and  such  as  had  profited  little  by 
study,  sought  a  livelihood  by  working  with  their  own  hands, 
according  to  the  precept  of  the  Apostle,  and  after  the  example 
of  the  worthy  burghers  of  Wittemberg.f  One,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  carpentry,  applied  for  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  resolving  to  marry  and  settle. 

If  Luther's  entrance  into  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  at 
Erfurth,  had  aid  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation,  the  departure 
at  the  thirteen  monks  from  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  of 
Wittemberg  was  the  signal  of  its  taking  possession  of  the 

*  Date  man  nicht  obea  Stuck  von  ernem  Klcwter  da  aey  gestanden, 
merken  mdge.    (Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  483.) 

t  "  Etifehe  Hitter  den  Burgem,  eUfehe  unter  den  Studenten,"  raid 
the  Poor,  in  hie  addren  to  the  Elector.    (Ibid.) 
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fcrtidi*  of  Christendom.  For  a  period  ef  thilty  years,  IW 
mus  bad  exposed  the  improfeabieness,  fatuity,  and  vices  of  die 
friars;  and  all  Europe  had  gone  with  him  in  his  ridicule  and 
contempt  Thirteen  men  ef  resolute  character  returned  to 
their  place  in,  society ;— end  there,  in  service  to  their  fellow 
men,  sought  to  fulfil  God's  commandments.  The  marriage 
of  Feldkircheri  was  one  of  humiliation  to  the  hierarchy;— the 
emancipation  of  these  thirteen  Augustines  followed  close  upon 
4t,  asa  seconds  Monkery,  which  had  established  itself  in  the 
day  when  the  Chnrch  entered  on  her  long  period  of  bondage 
and  error;  was  doomed  to  fall  whenever  the  time  came  which 
should  restore  liberty  and  truth. 

-  This  bold  step  occasioned  a  general  ferment  in  Wktemberg. 
All  marvelled  at  the  men  who  thus  came  forward  to  share  the 
labours  of  ^he  common  people,  and  welcomed  them  as  breth- 
ren : — at  the  same  time,  cries  were  heard  against  those  who 
obstinately  clung  to  their  indolent  seclusion  within  the  walls 
of  their  monastery.  The  monks,  who  adhered  to  die  prior, 
trembled  in  their  cells,  and  the  prior  himself,  carried  away  fty 
the  general  Ming,  suspended  the  performance  of  private 


In  a  moment  so  critical,  the  least  concession  necessarily 
precipitated  the  course  of  events.  The  order  issued  by  the 
Prior  caused  a  strong  sensation  in  the  town  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  produced  an  unforeseen  explosion.  Among  the 
students  and  burghers  of  Wittembetg,  -were  seme  of  those 
turbulent  spirits  whom  the  least  excitement  inflames,  and 
urges  to  criminal  excesses.  These  men  were  indignant  that 
the  same  masses,  which  were  suspended  by  the  devout  Prior, 
should  still  be  performed  in  the  parish  church ;  and  on  die  3d 
December,  as  mam  was  about  te  be  channted,  they  suddenly 
made  their  way  to  the  altar,  bore  off  die  books/  and  compelled 
the  officiating  priests  to  seek  safety  in  flight  The  Council 
and  the  University  assembled  to  take  severe  measures  against 
the  authors  of  these  disturbances.  But  the  passions,  ouca 
roused,  are  not  easily  calmed.  The  Cordeliers  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Reformation  that  had  begun  to  ahow  itself  among 
vet.  hi.  5 
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*e  Augustine*  Mezl4^tbe«ti|deiite«Sb»4lDll|»fMlL«r 
their  monastery  a  threatening  placard.  Soon  after,  forty  af 
thai*  number  forced  their  way  into  the  chapel,  and  without 
proceeding  to  violence,  gave  such  free  expression  to  their 
ridicule,  that  the  troika  dared  not  proceed  with  the  masa  Jfc 
Ik*  evening,  notice  came  advising  the  friar*  to  he  en  their 
guard.  «ThestuA^"itwaasaid,"havephmnedto  break 
into  the  monastery."  The  monks  in  alarm,  and  seeing  no 
way  of  defence  against  these  red  or  supposed  attacks,  sent  in 
haste  to  ask  protection  of  th^  CbtmoiL  Soldier*  were  planed 
6n  guard,  but  the  -enemy  did  not  make  his  appearance.  The 
University  arrested  the  students  who  had  taken  part  in  those 
disturbances.  They  were  found  to  be  from  Erfurth,  awl 
•heady  noted  for  their  insubordination.*  The  penalty  afe- 
nsxed  to  their  offence  by  the  kwa  of  the  University  was 
itfipossd  upon  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that  a  necessity  had  arisen  for  a 
jearefcl  examination  of  the.  lawfulness  of  monastic  vows.  J 
chapter,  composed  of  the  Augustine  monks  of  Thuringen  an# 
Misnia,  assembled  at  Wittemberg  in  December  following. 
Luther's  judgment  was  acquiesced  in.  They  declared,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  meneetk  vows  were  not  sinful,  bat,  on  the 
after  hand,  that  they  were  not  obligatory;  "  In  Christ,1'  sell 
they,  "there  is  neither  layman  nor  monk,— each  one  k  free 
to  leave  the  monastery  or  to  abide  in  it  Let  whoever  leaves 
it,  beware  how  he  abuses  his  liberty ;  let  him  who  abides  hi 
k,  obey  his  superiors,— but  with  the  obedience  of  love ;"  and 
they  proceeded  to  prohibit  mendicity,  and  the  saying  masses 
for  money:  they  also  determined  that  the  more  instructed 
aaonks  should  devote  themselves  to  teaching  the  word  of  God, 
and  that  the  rest  should  labour  with  their  own  hands  for  the 
support  of  their  brethren,  t 

Thus  the  question  of  Vows  seemed  to  be  settled,  but  that 

*  In  gumma  es  sollen  die  Aufruhr  etliche  Stadenten  von  Erffortlj 
arwerckt  haben.    (Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  490.) 

"tCeip.  lief,  i  p.  466s—?b*  editors  assign  to  this  decrea  the  data 
f£  Qettsr,  twfcss  tt»  aftoak*  ha£  fctsaksu  tWr  coa«aat> 
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nf  ate  Mm  wn  Jtitt  nndoeidat  Th*  Elector  continued  is 
oppose  the  stream,  and  to  defend  en  imrfitwfan  which  he  saw 
•till  standing  in  every  nation  wheiai^istnuuty  was  professed. 
The  moderation  of  this  mild  sovereign  could  net,  however,  for 
any  length  of  tune,  hold  in  the  public  and  Ceristadt,  above 
aU,  took  part  in-  the  g eneml  ferment  Zealous,  upright,  and 
fearless;  prompt,  like  Lather,  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the 
tenth;  he  bad  net  the.  Reformer's  wisdom  end  moderation  c 
he  was  not  ftee  from  vanity,  and  with  a  disposition  that  ted 
him  to  go  deeply  into  every  question,  he  yet  had  but  httte 
power  of  judgment,  and  no  greet  clearness  of  ideas,  Lather 
had  delivered  htm  from  die  teaching'  of  theechooJs,  and  had 
lad  him  to  study  the  Script***;  bat  Oaristadt  had  not  had 
patience  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages, 
and  hadVnot,  as  his  friend  had  done,  acknowledged  the  sa€» 
oiency  of  <3*e?s  word.  Hence  he  was  often  taking  op  with 
singular  interpretations.  As  long  as  Lather  was  at  his  side, 
the  influence  of  the  master  restrained  the  disciple  within  dee 
bounds;  but  Carlstadt  was  freed  from  this  wholesome  restraint 
in  die  univeiskyj-^in  the  ehapel,--4hro«^hout  Wsnsmberg, — 
the  little  tawny-compleauoned  Oaristadt,  who  had  neve? 
excelled  in  eloquence,  geve  utterance  to  thoughts,  at  tineas, 
profound,  but  often  enthusiastic  and  exaggerated.  "What 
infatuated  &Uy!"  he  eachumed,  "fcr  men  to  think  that  the 
Baformation  must  be  left  to  God's  working.  A  new  order  oi 
things  Is  opening.  The  strength  of  men  must  be  brought  in, 
and  wee  to  him  who  shall  hold  back  instead  of  mounting  the 
breach  in  the  eansd  of  the  mighty  GodJ" 

The  Archdeacon's  speech  coinniHaa^a^ 
to  his  auditory,  «  Whatever  the  Pope  has  set  op  is  impious," 
eaxlahned  setae  men  of  sincere'  and  upright  minds,  under  the 
kfittenee  of  bis  harangues.  '  ttI*t  us  not  make  ometbts 
accomplices  in tlM8>ahominatieo*  byeilewmg  them  to  exist 
That  which  Good's  word  condemns  ought  to  be  swept  from 
She  nice  of  Christendom,  without  regarding  the  commandments 
of  men.  If  the  heads,  of  the  state  and  of,  the  church  will  not 
do  their  duty,  let  us  at  least  do  ours*    Let  ns  leave- thinMng 
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ef  negotiation,  conferences,  theses,  and  cbseussi0nar  and  iet  m 
apply  the  tme  remedy  to  so  many  evil*.  We  want  a  second 
Elijah  to  tfcrow^owa  the  alters  of  B«d»" 

The  restoration  of  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord  in  this  moment 
of  ferment  and  enthusiastic  excitement,  could  not,  doubtless, 
wear  that  character  of  solemnity  and  saeredness.  which  wan 
given  to  it  by  .the  Son  of  God  in  hi  inetfculiottof  it i  the  nigJbl 
that  he  was  betrayed,'  But  if  God  was  how  using  the  weak* 
nes&and  passions  of  men,  it  was,  not  the  less,  His  own  hand 
which  was  engaged  in  reestablishing  in  the  midst  of  Hk 
church  the  feast  of  Hit  own  love..  • 

As  early  as  the  October  previous,  O&rlstadt  had  privately 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  Christ's  appoint 
,  with  twelve  of  bis  Mends.  On  the  Sunday  before  Christ* 
t  Day,  he  announced  from  the  pulpit  that,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  he  would  distribute  the  elements  under  the  two  kinds 
bread  and  wine*  to  all  who  should  come  to  the  altar ;  that  he 
intended  to  omit  all  unnecessary  ceremonies,*  and  should  pet* 
fctjn  the  service  without  cope  or  chasuble. 
-  The  Council,  in  perturbation,  requested  the  counsellor  Be*> 
gen  to  interfere,  and  prevent  so  disorderly  a  proceeding, 
whereupon  Carlstadt  resolved  not  to  wait  the  time  fixed.  Oat 
Christmas  Day,  15&1,  he  preached,  in  the  parochial  churchy 
on  the  duty  of  abandoning  the  mass,  and  receiving  the  sacra* 
mem  under  both  kinds.  .  The  sermon  being  ended,  he  came 
fiown,  took  his  place  at  the  altar,  and  after  pronouncing,  m 
German,  the  words  of  institution,  said  solemnly,  turning  to* 
wards  the  people, — "  If  any  one  feels  the  burthen  of  bis  sins; 
and  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  grace  of  God,  let  him 
draw  near,  and  receive  the  body  and  Mood  of  the  Lord."t 
Then,  without  elevating  the  host,  he  distributed  to  each  owe 
the  bread  and  wine,  saying,  "  This  is  the  cup  of  my  blood, 
the  blood  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant" 

*  TJnd  die  anderen  Schirymstege  alle  aussen  Ussen.  (Corp.  Re£  L 
p.  512.) 

!   t  Wer  mit  Sflnden  beaefcwort  und  nach  der  Cfaade  Gottes  htrogvig 
(lbtf.FMO)  ,.......,    r       .    ;v.^  j 
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Copifctfag  feelings  reigned  ia  the  assembly.  Some,  indie 
sense  that  &  further  grace'  of  God  was  given  to  the  Church, 
dre#  nearthe  altar  ia  silent  emotion.  Others,  attracted  prifc* 
cipalry  by  the  novelty  of  the  occasion,  approached  hi  soma 
confusion,  and  with  a  kind  of  impatience.  Not  more  than  ftw 
cnrntmmicants  had  presented  themselves  in  die  eonfessional,-" 
the  rest  took  part  only  in  the  public  confession  of  sins.  Gurk 
stadt  gate  to  all  the  general  absolution,  laying  upon  them  no 
other  penance  than  this,  "  8m  no  mere." — In  conclusion,  the 
communicants  sang  the  Agh*s  Del* 

Carlstadt  met  with  no  opposition :  the  changes  we  ate  nar- 
rating had  already  obtained  general  concurrence.  The  Arch* 
deacon  administered  the  Lord's  Sapper  again  on  New  Tear's 
Day,  and  also  on  the  Sunday  following,  and  from  that  time 
the  regular  observance  of  k  was  kept  up.  Einsidem,  one  of 
the  Elector's  council,  having  rebuked  Carlstadt  for  seeking 
his  own  exaltation,  rather  than  the  salvation  of  his  bearers— 
"Noble  Sir !"  answered  he,  "I  would  meet  death  in  any 
form,  rather  than  desist  from  following  the  Scripture.  The 
word  has  come  to  me  so  quick  and  powerful ....  woe  is  me 
if  I  do  not  preacknf    Soon  after  this,  Carlstadt  married. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  town-council  of  Wktemberg 
issued  regulations  for  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  according 
to  the  amended  ritual.  Slops  were  also  taken  to  restore  the 
influence  of  religion  upon  public  morals ;— ■ for  it  was  die  office 
of  the  Reformation  to  re-establish,  simultaneously,  faith,  chris- 
tian worship,  and  general  morality.  It  was  decreed  that  public 
beggars  should  be  no  longer  tolerated,  whether  friars  or 
others ;  and  that  in  each  street,  some  man*  well  reported  of 
for  piety,  should  be  commissioned  to  take  care  of  die  poor/ 
and  to  summon  before  the  University  eir  the  Council  such  as 
were  guilty  of  disorders.^ 

•  Wenn  man  communicirt  hat,  so  singt  man:  Agnus  Dei  cannsp. 
(C©rp..Re£X  p.  540.) 

f  Mir  1st  das  Wort  fast  in  grosser  Gesehwindigkeit  eingefidlen. 
(ft»d.p.545.) 

I  Eeinen  o£fenbaren  Sunder  zu  duWen  ....  (Ibid,  p.  540.) 
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-4a  fell  tkat  grand  bal«rark  of  Bomish 
Ne«a  Thus  k  WM  thai  the  JBefcrmatioo  pasted  beyond  the* 
sphere  of  teaching,  into  that  of  pnWie  worship.  For,  three 
omturitft,  she  maas  and  the  doctrine  of  traasttfestaatiation  had 
bee*  regularly  established*  Through**  that  long  period, 
all  thing*  within  the  Gbnrch  had  a  *aw  telsacnay  impueeul 
upon  them,  and  every  thing  conspired  to  favour  the  pride  of 
man  and  the  honour  paid  to  the  priest  The  holy  sacramee* 
h*A  been  adored,— regular  festivals  had  been  instituted  m 
honour  of  the  most  stupendous  of  miracles,— *the  worship  of 
Mary  hod  risen  high  is  the  scale  of  public  esthnatkm, — die 
priest,  who  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements  was  supposed 
to  wceire  mysterious  power  to  change  them  into  the  very  body 
of  Christ,  had  been  separated  from  the  class  of  laky,  and,  to 
to*  the  word* of  Thoaaas  Aquinas,  had  become  a  'mediate* 
between  God  and  man/t— celibacy  had  been  proclaimed  am 
as^kmolable  law,^*auricolar  confession  was  enforced  upon* 
the  people,  and  the  cup  of  blessing  denied  them,— nfor  how, 
indeed,  should  common  people  bo  ranged  on  die  same  line 
with  priests,  honoured  with  the  most  solemn  of  all  ministra* 
tioas.  The  Mass  cast  reproach  upon  the  Son  of  God;  it  wo* 
opposed  to  -the  perfect  remission  through  his  ores*,  and  Hie 
spotless  glory  of  Ms  everlasting  kingdom  ;~but,  whilst  k  die* 
pataged  the  glory  of  the  Lard,  it  exalted  <he  priest,— whom  it- 
invested  with  the  inconceivable  power  of  reproducing,  inhand^ 
and  at  will,  the  Sovereign  Creator  of  all  things  !$  Thence* 
fecwardVthe  Church  seemed  to  axis*— «tN  to  preach  the  Got* 
pel,  but  only  to  reproduce  Christ  in  the  flesh!  The  Roman 
Pontiff;  whose  obedient  vassals,  at  their  pleasure,  created  the 
body  of  God  hhnael^— took  his  seat  as  God,  in  the  temple  of 
God,  and  asserted  his  claim  to  a  spiritual  treasury,  from 
whence  to  draw  forth  at  will  indulgences  for  the  pardon  of 
men's  sins. 

*  By  the  Council  of  Lateral,  in  1215. 

t  Sacerdoa  constituitur  medius  inter  Deum  et  populum.  (Th.  Again, 
Sttmma  in.  p.  22.) 

t  Perfectio  hujus  sacrament!  non  eat  in  usu  fidelium,  Bed  in  con* 
socratione  materia.    (Th.  Aqain.  Summa,  Quest.  80.) 
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fltota  *efethe  gross  errors  whSefc  for  a  period  of  three  csnV 
tottim  had  established  themselves  fa  Ate  Chureh  in  conncecfaei 
with  the  mass,  The  Reformation,  by  abolishing  tint  thief  il 
man's  setting  up,  swept  away  all  the  abuses  Mended  wife  ML 
The  proceeding  of  the  Archdeacon  was  therefore  full  of  im- 
portant rewrite.  The  eoctly  shows  that  anwsed  the  people,  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  pride  of  the  clergy,  and  the  papal 
authority,  were  all  shaken.  The  glory  was  withdrawn  from 
tile  priests,  and  returned  to  rest  on  Jesus,— and  the  Reforma- 
tion advanced  a  step  farther. 

Nevertheless,  prejudiced  observers  might  hare  seen  nothing 
in  ail  that  was  going  on,  bat  what  might  be  deemed  the  elect 
of  passing  enthusiasm.  Facts  were  needed,  that  should  gh% 
proof  of  the  contrary,  and  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  deep 
and  broad  distinction  between  a  Reformation  based  on  Got?* 
W*fd  and  any  mere  fanatical  excitement 

Whenever  a  great  ferment  is  working  in  the  Church,  soma 
impure  elements  are  safe  to  mingle  with  the  testimony  given 
to  truth;  and  some*  one  or  more  pretended  refonns  arise  oat 
of  man's  imagination,  and  serve  as  evidences  or  countersign* 
of  some  real  reformation  in  progress.  Thus  many  labs 
Messiahs  in  the  first  century  of  the  Church,  were  an  evidence 
that  the  true  Messiah  had  already  come,  The  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  could  not  run  its  course  without  pre* 
sentmg  the  like  phenomenon,  and  it  was  frst  exhibited  in  the 
Kttte  village  of  Zwickau. 

There  were  dwelling  at  Zwickau  a  few  men,  who,  beih£ 
deeply  moved  by  the  events  passing  around  them,  looked  for 
special  and  direct  revelations  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  desir- 
ing, in  meekness  and  simplicity,  the  sanctification  of  their  a£ 
fections.  These  persons  asserted  that  they  were  commiseios> 
ed  to  complete  that  Reformation  which  in  their  view  Lather 
had  bufrfeebly  begun.  "  What  is  the  use,"  asked  they,  "  of 
such  close  application  to  the  Bible  %  Nothing  is  heard  of 
but  the  Bible.  Can  the  Bible  preach  to  us  %  Can  it  suffice 
fe  o*r  instruction?  If -God  had  intended  to  infract  us  by  a 
book,  would  he  not  have  given  us  a  Bible  diree*  from  hetitaal 
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.Jt  it  only  tfe»  8fi*t*  that  cast  enlighten !  CM  bu*elf 
speak*  to  u<y  and  shows  us  wbatto  do  and  say*"  Thun  did 
thcae  i&ifttica,  playing  into  tfae  bands  of  Borne,  impugn  the 
fundamental  principle  ©a  which  the  whole  Reformation  h 
based;  namaly,  0*  perfect  sufficiency of  the  Word  of  Go*. 
m  Nicolas  Storchi  a  weaver,  publicly  declared .  that  *he  angel 
Gabriel  had  appeared  io,  him  by  night,  and  $fter  revealing  la 
hinr  asattem  he  was  not  allowed  to  divulge,  had  uttered  the 
wardd— <(  Then  shah  ait  on  iny  throne  I"*  A  senior  student 
of  Wittemberg,  named  Mark  Stuhner,  joined  S torch,  and  forth- 
with abandoned  his  studies,-— for,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, he  had  received  immediately  from  God  the  ability  to 
interpret  holy  Scripture.  Mark  Thomas,  also  a  weaver,  as- 
aooiated  himself  with  them ;  and  another  of  die  initiated,  by 
name  Thomas  Munzer,  a  man  of  fanatical  turn  of  mind,  gave 
to  the  new  sect  a  regular  organisation  Resolving  to  ad  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  Christ,  Storch  chose  from  among 
his  follow***  twelve  apostles  and  seventy  disciples.  All  these 
loudly  proclaimed,  as  we  have  lately  heard  it  asserted  by  a  see| 
of  our  own  days,  that  Apostles  and  Prophets  were  at  last  re? 
stored  to  the  Church. f 

Ere  long,  the  new  prophets,  in  accordance  with  this  plan 
of  adhering  to  the  example  of  those  of  holy  writ,  began  to 
declare  their  mission — "  Woe,  woe!"  they  exclaimed,  "a 
church  under  human  governors,  corrupted  like  the  bishops, 
cannot  be  the  church  of  Christ  The  ungodly  rulers  of 
Christendom  will  soon  be  cast  down.  In  five,  six,  or  seven 
years,  a  time  of  universal  desolation  will  come  upon  the  earth* 
The  Turk  will  get , possession  of  Germany;  the  clergy,  not 
ejeu  excepting  those  who  have  married,  shall  be  shun.  Th# 
ungodly  sinners  shall  all  be  destroyed ;  and  when  the  earth 
shall  have  been  purified  by  blood,  supreme  power  shall  bo 
given  to  Storch,  to  install  the  saints  in  the  government  of  the 

'»  Advolasse  Gabrielem  Angelutn.     (Camerarii  Vita  Melancthonif, 

■  t  Sarvtor,  de  mm  prodlMat,  iin»  mm  ftofbttiam  «  ■prMriiflMi 
0fc»  fetl.fr  *MJ    . 
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dattli*  fhen  Shall  there  be  one  Faith  and  one  Baptism  f 
Hie  day  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,  and  the  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand.  Woe!  woe!  woe!"  Then  publicly  declaring 
that  infant  baptism  was  of  no  avail,  the  new  prophets  called 
Upon  all  to  draw  near,  and  receive  at  theif  hands  a  true  bap- 
tism,  ia  token  of  their  entrance  into  the  new  Church  of 
©od. 

Such  preaching  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular 
mind.  Not  a  few  devout  persons  were  startled  by  the  thought 
that  prophets  were  again  given  to  the  Church,  and  those  on 
whom  the  love  of  the  marvellous  had  most  power,  threw 
themselves  into  die  open  arms  of  the  eccentric  preachers  of 
Zwickau. 

But  scarcely  had  this  heresy,  which  had  shown  itself  of 
old  in  the  days  of  Montanism,  and  again  in  the  middle  ages, 
drawn  together  m  handful  of  separatists,  when  it  encountered 
in  the  Reformation  a  strong  opposing  power.  Nicolas  H&uss- 
man,  to  whom  Luther  gave  that  nobte  testimony — "  What  we 
teach,  he  actsf't  was  at  this  time  the  pastor  of  Zwickau. 
This  good  man  was  not  led  away  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
fclse  prophets.  Supported  by  his  two  deacons,  he  successfully 
seaisted  the  innovations  Storch  and  hia  followers  were  seeking 
to  introduce.  The  fanatics,  repelled  by  the  pastors  of  th^ 
Church,  feft  into  another  extravagance:  they  formed  meetings, 
in  which  doctrines  subversive  of  order  were  publicly  preach- 
ed. The  people  caught  the  infection,  and  disturbances  were 
the  consequence ;  a  priest,  bearing  the  sacrament,  was  pelted 
with  stones,^  and  the  civil  authority  interfering,  committed  the 
most  violent  of  the  party  to  prison.^  Indignant  at  this  treat- 
ment, and  intent  upon  justifying  themselves  and  obtaining  re* 

.  *  TJt  reran*  ptifctar  et  iaetauret *a*ra  et  respu&ica*  tradat  lanent 
*k»  tenenda*.    (Camera*  Vjt  Mel  p.  45.) 

t  Quod  nos  docemus,  ille  facit, 

t  Einen  Priester  der  das  Venerahiie  getiagea  mit  Steinan  gawurfta. 
(Seek.  p.  482.) 

I  Santetmiein^inculaconjecti.    (SkKksp.  Re£  I  p.  613.) 
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dress,  Starch*  Aladt  Tfhotnas,  and  Stelmer,  repaired  to?  l&t* 
t$raberg;* 

.  They  wived  on  the  27th  December,  1581,  StOEeh,  lead* 
ing  the  way  with  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  JUtazknecht,t  and 
Mark  Thomas  and  Stubner  Allowing  behind  The  disorder 
that.reigned  in  Wittemberg  wa$  favourable  to  their  designs. 
The  youth  of  the  academies,  and  the  class  of  citizens  already 
roused  and  excited,  were  weU  prepared  to  give  ear  to  the  new 
tpachers. 

„  Making  sure  of  co-operation,  they  waited  upon  the  Uniter* 
sity  Professors,  to  receive  their  sanction:  "Wo,"  saicLthey, 
"aro  sent  by  God  to,  teach  the  people*  The  Lord  has  fa? 
voured  us  with  special  communications  from  Himself;  w* 
have  jthe  knowledge  of  things  whioh'are  coming  upo»  the 
earth,  t  In  a  word,  we  are  Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  we 
appeal,  for  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  to  Doctor  Luther."  The 
professors  were  amazed. 

"Who  commissioned  you  to  preach?"  enquired  Melaoc* 
thon  of  Stubner,  who  had  formerly  studied  under  him,  and 
whom  he  now  received  at  his  table.— "  The  Lord  our  God* 
~"  Have  you  committed  anything  to  writing  V1 — "  The  Lords 
our  God  has  forbidden  me  to  do  so*"  Melanctbon  draw* 
back,  alarmed  and  astonished. 

f  "  There  are  indeed  spirits  of  no  ordinary  kind  m  these  men," 
said  he;  "but  what  spirits?  .  .  .  none  but  Luther  can  so*** 
the  doubt.  On  the  one  hand  let  us  beware  of  quenching  tti^ 
Spirit,  of  God,  and  on  the  other,  of  being  seduced  by  th* 
spirit  of  the  devil." 

Storch,  who  was  of  a  restless  disposition,  soon  left  Wittenv 
berg;  Stubner  remained  behind  Actuated  by  an  ardent 
desire  to  make  proselytes,  he  went  from  house  to  house,  con- 
versing with    one  and  another,  and  persuading  many  to 

*  Hue  advoiarunt  tree  viri,  duo  knifices,  literarum  rtfcfos,  literatus 
tertius  est.    (Mel.  Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  513.) 

t  tncedens  more  et  habfcu  mlitum  iatorum  quo*  Lcmzknecht  dicimus . 
<L.  Epp.  li.  p.  245.) 

X  Esse  obi  cum  Deo  femiliaria  coBoquia,  Videre  fUtura  .  ,  .  •  » 
(Mel  Elector!,  27th  Dec.  1531,    Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  514.) 
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^knowledge  him  as  a  prophet  of  God.  Ha  «specfeHy 
attached  himself  to  Ce3kriu%  a  ftmbitn,**  friend  of  Mekne-1 
tfeoa,  and  master*  of  *  school  attended  by  &  considerable  nam* 
her  of.  young  persons.  Celkrius  admitted,  with  blind  confr 
(fence,  the  claims  of  the  new  Apostles. 

Mefamethon's  perplexity  and  uneasiness  continued  to  increase. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  visions  of  die  prophets  of  Zwickau,  as 
their  doctrine  concerning  Baptism,  that  disturbed  him.  To 
him  it  seemed  agreeable  to  reason,*-*and  he  thought  it  de* 
served  to  be  examined  intoyr--"  for,"  observed  he,  "nothing 
should  be  lightly  received  or  rejected."* 
,  Bneh  was  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  hesitation 
and  struggle  of  Melancthon,  we  have  an  evidence  of  his  up- 
tightness,  which  does  him  more  honour  than  a  determined 
opposition  could  have  done. 

The  Elector  himself  whom  Melancthon  termed  "  the  light 
of  Israel  "f  had  his  doubts.  *  Prophets  and  Apostles  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  as  of  old  time  in  Jerusalem !  It  is  a 
solemn  question,"  said  he,  "  and  as  a  layman,  I  cannot  decide1 
it  But  rather  than  fight  against  God,  I  would  take  to  my 
stag;  and  descend  from  my  throne  \9 

On  reflection,  he  intimated  by  his  counsellors,  that  Wittem- 
berg  had  quite  sufficient  trouble  in  hand:  that  it  was  most 
likely  the  claims  ot  the  men  of  Zwickau  were  a  temptation 
of  4he  devil,  and  that  the  wisest  course  appeared  to  be  to  allow* 
the  whole  matter  to  settle  down, — that  nevertheless  whenever 
his  Highness  should  clearly  perceive  what  was  God's  will,  he 
would  not  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  was  ready  to 
endure  every  thing  in  the  cause  of  truth.f 

Luther  received  in  the  Wartburg  intelligence  of  the  ferment 
at  the  court  of  Wittemberg.  His  informants  apprized  him  of 
attange  persons  having  made  their  appearance,  and  that,  as  to 
their  message,  it  was  not  known  from  whence  it  came.     Tho 

*  Censebat  enim  Deque  admittendum  neque  rejiciendum  quicquam 
temere.    (Camer.  Vit.  Mel.  p.  49.) 
t  Eleetoti  htcem*  Jewel    (IMd.  p*  513.) 
iDamlwauchWdenwMaaa.Wdttiiollt,    (IWd.  p.  587.) 
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tfcUHfhl  memntly  irfctimd  *o  htaa,  thai  OsA  had 
these  deplorable  events  in  osder  to  hmnble  his  tenants;  and  m 
rouse  them  to  seek  higher  degtees  t£  samctificati«,  "  Yoar 
Highness,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  "your  High- 
ness for  many  a  year  collected  retiqnes  far  and  wide ;  God 
has  heard  yow  prayers,  and  sent  you,  at  no  cost  or  trouble  of 
your  own,a  twtefe  cm*,  withnaik*  spears,  and  scourges, 
God  prosper  the  newly  acquired  relic  1  Only  let  your  High- 
ness spread  out  your  arms,  and  endure-  the  piercing  of  the 
noils  in  your  flesh  I  ?*"**$*  expected  that  Satan  would  send 
us  this  plague  " 

Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing,  according  to  his  judgment, 
more  urgent  than  to  see,  use  to  others  the  liberty  he  claimed, 
for  himself  ,  He  would  have  no  divers  weights  or  measures; 
"Pray  let  them  alone;  don't  imprison  them,"  wrote  he  to* 
Spalatia;  "let  not  our  prince  embrue  hi* hands  in  the  blood 
of  die  prophets  that  have  risen  up."#  Luther  was  fer  beyond 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  even  beyond  many  of  the 
Beformers  in  the  matter  of  tqlearation. 
,  A^airs  were  daily  growing  more  serious  in  Wittembefg.t 

Carlstadt  did  not  receive  many  things  taught  by  the  new. 
teachers,  and  especially  their  anabaptist  doctrine  *r  but  there  is 
something  contagious  in  religious  enthusiasm,  which  a  head 
like  his  could  with  difficulty  withstand.  From  the  time  the 
n>en  of  Zwickau  arrived  in  Wittembergv  Carlstadt  had  aecet 
erated  his  movements  in  the  direction  of  violent  changes:  "It 
is  become  necessary,"  cried  he,  "  that  we  should  exterminate 
all  the  ungodly  practices  raround  us*  J  .  He  brought  forward 
all  the  texts  against  image  worship,  and  with  increased  vehe* 
mence  declaimed  against  Komish  idolatry — "People  kneel," 
said  he,  "and  crawl  before  those  idols;  burn  tapers  before 
their  shrines,  and  make  offerings  to  them,  ,  Let  us  arise,  and 
drag  the  worshippers  from  their  altars  1"   . 

Such  appeals  were  not  lost  upon  the  populace.    They  broke 

*  Ne  princeps  manus  cruentet  in  prophetic.  (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  135.) 
t  Ubi  fiebant  omnia  in  dies  difficiliora.  (Cam«r;  Vk»  Mel.  p»  49.) 
t  Irroendum  et  deooottondum  statim,    (Ibid.) 


mm  c*tocfce%  earriedoff  tae  kuigse,  breaking  them  in] 
and  homing  them.*  Better  would  k  have  been  to  have  a wait 
fid  their  abolition  fey  authority  j  but  the  cautious  advances  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Refoimaiion  were  thought  to  compromiae  alt 
security. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  who  listened  to  these  enthusiast 
might  have  thought  that  there  were  no  real  Christians  n  all 
Wittenberg,  save  only  those  who  refused  to  come  to  confes- 
sion, persecuted  the  priests,  and  ate  meat  oa  fast  days.  The 
care  suspicion  that  he  did  not  reject,  one  and  all,  the  casern* 
aiss  of  the  Church  as  inventions  of  the  devil,  was  enough  to 
aohpet  a  man  to  the  charge  of  beiag  a  worshipper  of  Baal 
a  We  /must  form  a  church,"  they  exclaimed,  "that  shall  co* 
sht  of  the  Saints  alone  f". 

The  burghers  of  Wittemberg  presented  to  the  Council  cef 
-ain  regulations  which  it  was  compelled  to  sanction.  Several 
of  these  regulations  were  conformable  to  christian  morals 
The  dosing  of  places  of  amusement  was  particularly  insisted 
upon. 

But  soon  after  this,  Cadstadt  weal  still  greater  lengths ;  ha 
began  to  pour  contempt  upon  human  learning;  and  the  stu* 
dents  heard  their  aged  tutor  advising  them,  from  his  rostrum* 
to  return  to  their  homes,  and  resume  the  spade,  of  follow  th^ 
plough,  and  cultivate  the  earth,  because  man  was  to  eat  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow !  George  Mohr,  master  of  the  boyaf 
School  of  Wittemherg,  carried  away  by  a  similar  madness, 
sailed  from -his  window  to  the  burghers  outside  to  come  and 
remove  their  children.  Where  indeed  was  the  use  of  their 
pursuing  their  studies,  smce  Storch  and  Stubner  had  never 
been  at  the  University,  and  yot  were  prophets^  A  mechame 
was  just  as  well,  nay  perhaps  better  qualified  than  all  the  di- 
vines in  the  world,  to  preach  the  Gospel ! 

Thus  it  was  that  doctrines  were  put  forth  directly  opposed 
to  the  Reformation,  The  revival  of  letters  had  opened  away 
for  the  reformed  opinions.    Furnished  with  theological  bam* 

+'  Die  Bilder  za  itunoen  nad  mis  den  Kkeaen  sa  wrtfen.  (M«th» 
p.  31.) 

VOL.   III.  6 
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ocov**«Mt0  or  fat  nuwnro*. 


ipf,  Luther  hid  jdmed  ism  wkh  Borne  ;--*iidthe  Vftttsw- 
berg  enthusiasts,  similar  to  those  fanatical  monks  exposed  bf 
Erasmus  and  Reuchlin,  pretended  to  trample  trader  foot  alt 
human  learning  I  Only  let  Vandalism  once  establish  its  sway, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  world  were  gone ;  and  another  irruption 
©f  barbarians  would  qnench  the  light  whieh  God  had  kindled 
among  Christian  people. 

U  was  not  long  before  the  results  of  these  strange,  lessons 
began  to  show  themselves.  Men's  minds  were  diverted  Iron 
the  Gospel,  or  prejudiced  against  it:  the  school  was  almost 
broken  up,  the  demoralised  students  burst  the  bands  of  disci* 
pline,  and  the  states  of  Germany  recalled  sueh  as  belonged  to 
&eir  several  jurisdictions.11  Thus  the  men  who  aimed  aire* 
forming,  and  infusing  new  vigour  into  every  thing,  b*4  brongfci 
all  to  the^rink  of  rain,  «  One  more  ^eflbrt,"  thought  the  par* 
tkans  of  Rome,  who,  on  all  sides,  were  again  lifting  their 
heads,  "  and  all  will  be  ours  l"f 

•  The  prompt  repression  of  these  fanatical  excesses  was  the 
Only  means  of  saving  the  Reformation.  But  who  should  un- 
dertake the  task  %  Melanctbon  %  He  was  too  young,  too  de- . 
fident  in  firmness,  too  much  perplexed  by  this  strange  eon* 
juncture  of  circumstances.  The  Elector  %  He  was  the  moss 
pacific  man  of  his  agfe.  To  build  his  castles  of  Altenbnrg, 
Weimar,  Lochau,  and  Goburg,  to  adorn  the  churches  with 
fine  pictures  by  Lucas  Granaeh,  to  improve  the  chaustings  itt 
his  chapels,  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  university,  and 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  to  stop  in  his  walks 
and  distribute  little  presets  to  playful  children,— such  were 
die  tranquil  occupations  of  his  life ;  and  now,  in  his  declining 
years,  to  engage  in  conflict  with  fanatics,  and  oppose  violence 
to  violence, — >how  could  the  gracious  and  pious  Frederic  tako 
such  a  step  % 

The  evil,  therefore,  was  gaming  ground,  and  no  one  stept 
forward  to  arrest  its  progress.  Luther  was  absent  for  from 
Wiftemberg.     Confusion  and  ruin  impended  over  the  city* 

*  Etliche  Fuwte©  ibre  Bewaodten  ahgefordsii.  (Coip.  Bet  I  p/660.) 
t  Perdttaet  foaditttt  diruta.    (Cam.  yit  Mel  p>  62L) 
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Vfes  Reformation  beheld,  pfee*edi*g,**Jt*iefe,  from  its  oft* 
bosom,  an  enemy  mote  to  be  dreaded  than  Popes  sod  Empe* 
or*.     It  was  as  if  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 

"Luther!  Lather  I"  was  the  cry  from  one  end  of  Wit* 
temberg  to  the  other.  The  burghers  were  clamorous  for  his 
re-appearance.  Divines  felt  their  need  of  the  benefit  of  hi* 
judgment ;  even  the  prophets  appealed  to  him.  All  united  m 
entreating  him  to  return.* 

We  may  guess  what  was  passing  in  the  Reformer's  mind* 
The  harsh  usage  of  Rome  seemed  nothing  when  compared 
with  what  now  wrung  his  heart  It  is  from  the  very  midst 
of  the  Reformation  that  its  enemies  have  gone  forth.  It  is 
preying  upon  its  own  vitals ;  and  that  teaching,  which,  by  its 
power,  had  sufficed  to  restore  peace  to  his  troubled  heart,  he 
beholds  perverted  into  an  occasion  of  fatal  dissensions  in  the 
Church.  > 

"  If  I  knew,"  said  Luther,  at  an  earlier  period,  "  that  my 
doctrkie  had  injured  one  human  being,  however  poor  and  un- 
known,— which  it  could  not,  for  it  is  the  very  Gospel,— I 
would  rather  face  death  ten  times  over,  than  not  retract  k.+ 
And  lo  1  now,  a  whole  city,  and  that  city  Witteraberg  itself  k 
sinking  fast  into  licentiousness."  True,  indeed,  the  doctrine 
he  had  taught  had  not  been  the  cause  of  all  this  evil ;  but  from 
every  quarter  of  Germany  voices  were  heard  that  accused  him 
as  the  author  of  it.  Some  of  the  bitterest  feelings  he  had 
ever  known  oppressed  his  spirit  at  this  juncture,  and  his  trial 
was  of  a  different  kind.  Was  this  then,  he  asked  himself  to 
be  the  issue  of  the  great  work  of  Reformation?  Impossible! 
he  utterly  rejected  thedoubts  that  presented  themselves.  God 
has  begun  the  work— God  will  fulfil  it  "  I  prostrate  myself 
m  deep  abasement  before  the  Eternal,"  said  he,  "and  I  im- 
ploreof  Htm  that  His  name  may  rest  upon  this  work,  and 

*  Lutheran  revocavinaus  e&  heremo  soo  magnis  de  cup*.    (C«*£» 
R«£  i.  p.  566.) 
t  Mochte  »h  efae  xthu  Tede  teyden.    (Wbder  Bnuer,  I*  OpfL*i& 
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Ait  if  anything  impirre  haar  mingled  in  the  dokig  of  it,  flii 
will  remember  that  I  am  but  a  sinful  man."* 

The  letters  written  to  Luther,  conveying  reports  of  the  ia 
spiration  of  the  pretended  prophets  and  their  exalted  comma 
•ion  with  the  Lord,  did  not  occasion  him  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. He  well  knew  the  deep  struggles  and  prostrations  of 
tile  spiritual  life;  at  Erfurth  and  at  Wittemberg,  he  had  had 
experience  of  the  mighty  power  of  God,  which  rendered  hint 
but  little  disposed  to  credit  the  statement  that  God  had  ap- 
peared visibly,  and  discoursed  with  his  creature. 

u  Ask  them,"  said  he,  in  writing  to  Melancthon,  "if  they 
have  known  those  spiritual  heavings,  those  pangs  of  God* s 
new  creation,  those  deaths  and  hells,  which  accompany  a  real 
regeneration.t  And  if  they  speak  only  of  soft  and  tranquil 
impressions,  piety,  and  devotion,  as  they  phrase  it,  don't  be^ 
Keve  them ;  not  even  though  they  should  assert  that  they  have 
been  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven !  In  order  that  Christ 
should  enter  into  his  glory,  it  behoved  him  to  pass  through 
the  suffering  of  death :  thus  the  believer  must  pass  through 
the  tribulation  of  his  sin  before  he  enters  into  his  PeaceX 
Would  you  learn  when,  where,  and  how,  God  speaks  to  men  % 
Listen  to  the  word.  *-  As  a  lion  He  has  broken  all  my  bones, 
— -J  am  cast  out  from  before  His  face,  and  my  lift  is  brought 
down  to  the  gates  of  death.9  No,*«o,  the  Divine  Majesty  (it 
they  term  Him)  does  not  speak  face  to  fece  with  man,  fo? 
1  no  man?  says  He,  c  can  see  my  face  and  live9  w 

But  his  firm  conviction  that  the  prophets  were  under  a  de4 
lusion  did  but  aggravate  Luther's  grief.  The  solemn  truth 
of  Salvation  by  Grace  seemed' to  have  quickly  lost  its  attrao 
tion,  and  men  were  turning  aside  after  fables.  He  began  to 
understand  that  the  work  was  not  so  easy  as  he  had  one© 
fondly  thought.  He  stumbled  at  this  first  stone  placed  urhis 
path  by  the  fickleness  of  the  human  heart.  Grief  and  anxiety 
weighed  heavy  on  his  spirit.  '  He  desired,  though  at  the  hiz- 

.  *  left  kriedhe  su  seiner  Gn&den.    (L.  Opp.  xvvi.  p.  615.) 
t  GLuaras  iram  expeiti  Bint  Bptrituales  Mas  angustia*  et  natftitaAe* 
dmnu,  mortal  mfarnosque.    (L.  Epp.  it  p.  015.) 
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tfdof  Us  life,  to  remove  th*  stanb^hfettsi  eat  of  th*  way 
of  the  people,  and  be  resolved  to  return  to  Witernberg. 

It  wasa  monieiU  of  contiderabled«ag«r.  The  enemjet  of 
tfce  Information  thought  themselves  on  the  very  eve  of  de- 
stroying it  George  of  Saxony,  who  would  neither  connect 
himself  with  Rome  nor  with  Wittemberg,  had  written,  ae 
early  ae  the  15th  October,  1521,  to  Duke  John,  the  Elector'! 
brother,  to  induce  him  to  side  with  thofe  who  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  «  Some,"  wrote  he,  "deny  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  others,  and  those  friars  too  1  drag  the 
zelics  of  St  Anthony  through  the  streets,  and  throw  them  into 
the  gutters.*  AH  (his  comes  of  Luther's  teaching.  Entreat 
jour  brother  either  to  inakeu  public  example  of  the  inipiens 
authors  of  these  disorders,  or,  at  least,  publicly  to  declare  his 
opinion  of  them*  Our  grey  hairs  warn  us  that  we  are  near 
the  end  of  our  course,  and  that  we  ought  speedily  to  put  an 
end  to  such  evils." 

After  this,  George  took  his  departure  to.be  present  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Imperial  Government  at  Nuremberg.  On  ar- 
riving, he  used  every  means  to  procure  the  adoption  of  severe 
measures.  The  result  was  that,  on  the  21st  of  January,  the 
Diet  published  an  edict,  in  which  they  complained  bitterly 
that  the  priests  were  accustomed  to  say  mass  without  being 
habited  in  priest's  garments, — that  they  pronounced  the  words 
of  consecration  in  German,—4wUninistered  it  to  such  as  had 
not  confessed  themselves,— passed  k  into  the  hands  of  laymen, 
without  even  troubling  themselves  to  ascertain  whether  the 
communicant  came  to  it  fasting,  t 

The  Imperial  Government  directed  the  Bishops  accord- 
ingly, to  look  after  and  punish  severely  the  innovators  within 
their  respective  dioceses:  and  the  Bishops  were  not  slow  in 
following  these  directions. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Luther  decided  to  appear 
again  upon  the  stage.     He  clearly  saw  the  critical  position  of 

•  Mit  Schweinen  und  Sehellen  f  ...  in  Koth  geworfen.    (Weyn. 
Aan  Seek.  p.  482.) 
t  In  ihre  Uische Hand* Niche..  (L.  Opp.  aria,  p. 285.)  „     , 
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f  and  foreboded  wide-spreadmg  calamity.  *  A  tifne of 
trouble,"  said  he,  "  is  coming  upon  the  empire  which  wflfr 
sweep  before  it  princes,  magistrate*,  and  bishop*  People's 
eyes  are  opened ;  they  cannot  he  driven  by  mam  force ;  Ger- 
many will  be  dekged  with  blood  *  Let  us  take  our  stand  a# 
a  wall  of  defence  to  our  country  in  the  day  of  GodJs  anger ." 

So  thought  Luther :  bat  ho  perceived  a  danger  yet  mort 
imminent  At  Wittemherg,  the  ire,  instead  of  expiring,  was1 
burning  every  day -store  fiercely.  From  the  summits  of the; 
Wartburg,  Luther  might  discern  in  the  horizon  the  lur& 
glare  that  gives  notice  of  devastation  flashing  at  intervals 
through  the  gloom.  Who  but  himself  can  apply  a  remedy 
in  the  crisis?  What  should  prevent  his  throwing  himself  into 
the  heat  of  the  conflagration,  and  exerting  his  influence  to  at* 
net  its  progress?  He  foresees  his  enemies  preparing  to  strike 
bam  down,  hot  his  purpose  is  net  shaken.  Nor  is  he  deterred 
by  the  Elector's  entreaty  that  he  would  keep  within  the  Wart^ 
burg,  and  there  quietly  prepare  his  justification  at  the  ap- 
proaching  Diet  A  more  urgent  necessity  is  pressing  upon 
his  soul;  and  it  is  to  justify  the  Gospel  itself.  "The  news 
from  Wittemberg,"  wrote  he,  "&  every  day,  becoming  mors? 
alarming*  I  am  on  the  point  of  setting  but.  That  state  of' 
things  absolutely  requires  it"! 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  Anally  decided  <m 
baring  the  Wartburg.  He  bade  ferewell  to  its  grey  turrets 
and  gloomy  Crests,  He  passed  beyond  those  walls*  within 
which  the  anathemas  of  Leo  and  the  sword  of  Charles  were 
alike  powerless.  He  trod  the  path  that  wound  te  the  foot  e€ -> 
the  mountain.  The  world  which  lay  stretched  before  him, 
and  on  which  he  was  once  more  about  to  appear,  would  soon 
perhaps  ring  with  the  clamours  of  those  who  sought  his  life; 
It  matters  not  On  he  goes  rejoicing ;  for  it  is  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  that  he  is  bending  hirstepa  towards  the  haunts  of  men.) 

♦  Germanism  in  sanguine  nataie.    (L,  Epp.  ii.  p.  157.) 
t  Ita  enhn  res  poetulat  ipsa.    (IbW.  p.  135.) 

t  So  machte  er  sich  tnit  unglaublicher  Freudigkeit  des  Geisteij  fan' 
Hahmen  Gotten auf  deri  *Weff.    (Seek;  p.  4560 
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Tia*>  had  been  busy.  Lather  m  kaung  the  Wartbary 
bar  another  oum  and  in  a  different  character  tern  that  in 
wUch  ha  liad  first  entered  it  H6  had  aimed  there  m  cm 
who  had  attacked  the  received  tradition,  and  its  established 
ftavhers.  He  was  quitting  it  for  the  debate  of  the  doctrine 
ef  the  Apostles  agaiast  a  new  das*  of  adversaria*  He  had 
entered  the  Wartburg  at  an  innorator  who  had  assailed  the 
awsent  hierarchy, — he  was  leaving  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  con- 
serrator,  that  he  might  defend  the  faith  of  Christians.  Until 
tins  period,  Lather  had  seen  in  the  success  of  his  effort*  hot 
the  triumph  of  .the  great  truth  of  Justification  by  Faith;  and, 
alined  with  this  single  weapon,  he  had  beat  down  kragstaaeV 
lag  superstitions.  But  if  there  had  been  a  nine  for  removing 
that  which  had  encnrabered  the  soil,  a  season  mast  needs 
come  for  building  up.  Hidden  tinder  the  ruins  with  which 
his  assaults  had  strewed  the  plain,  behind  discredited  letters  of 
indulgence,  broken  tiaras  and  trampled  cowfa,  beneath  the 
many  Bonvish  errors  and  corruptions  that  his  mind  surveyed 
as  the  slain  upon  a  battlefield,  he  discerned  and  brought  forth 
ta  lig^rt  the  primitive  Catholic  Church,  re-appearing  still  the 
sasnav  and,  as  it  were,  emerging  from  a  protracted  struggle, 
with?  unchangeable  doctrine  and  heavenly  accents.  He  could 
appreciate  the  vast  difference  between  Rome  and  that  true 
Church  which  he  hailed  and  embraced  with  joy.  Luther 
wrought  no  new  thing  on  the  earth,  as  has  been  falsely 
charged  upon  him;  he  did  not  build  for  Ms  own  age  an  edjh 
ace  that  had  no  associations  with  the  past;  h&  discerned  and 
let.  in  the  ligfct  upon  those  earlier  foundation*  which  were 
then  overrun  with  thorns  and  brambles;  while  he  persevered 
in  reconstructing  the  temple,  he  did  but  build  on  the  funda* 
mental  trutha  taught  by  die  Apostles.  Luther  was  aware  that 
the  ancient  and  primitive  Apostolic  Church  must,  on  one 
hand,  ho  restored  and  opposed  to  that  papal  power  which  had 
so  long  oppressed  it,-7^nd,  on  the  other  hand,  be  defended 
against  enthusiasts  and  unbelievers,  who  affected  to  disown  it, 
and  were  seeking  to  set  up  some  new  thing*  regardless  ,of  all 
that  God  had  done  in  past  ages.    Luther  was,  from  that  hour/ 
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no  longer  the  repreeentao>e  of  a  single  gtent  tn*!t*-*tket  of 
Jttritfcatte*  ty  Ikiik,  though,  to  the  last,  he  gave  to  it  the 
highest  place;  tke  whole  theology  of  Christianity  now  ocew 
pied  ha  thoughts: — and  while  he  believed  that,  ia  its  essence} 
the  Chareh  is  the  Congregation  of  Saints,  he  was  careful  sal 
to  despise  the  visible  Charch,  and  he  therefore  recognised 
these  who  were  outwardly  called,  as  constituting,  in  a  certaai 
sense,  -the  kingdom  of  GtaL  Accordingly,  a  great  change 
took  place  m  Luther,  and,  in  his  entrance  into  (feme  truth, 
nod  m  that  regenerative  process  which  God  was  carrying  on 
ia  the  world.  The  hierarchy  of  Rome,  acting  upon  him, 
might  hare  goaded  the  Reformer  to  one  extreme,  had  not  the 
sects,  which,  at  this  time,  lifted  their  heads  so  daringly^ 
recalled  him  to  just  and  moderate  views.  His  residence  a 
the  Wartburg  divides  these  two  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Reformation, 

Luther  rode  slowly  on  in  the  direction  of  Wittemberg.  it 
was  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  the  second  day  of  his  journey* 
Towards  evening,  a  terrific  storm  came  on,  and  the.  road* 
ware  Hooded.  Two  young  Swiss,;who  were-  travelling  the 
same  way,  were  hastening  for  shelter  to  the  city  of  Jen* 
They  had  studied  at  Bale,  and  were  attracted  to  Witemberg 
by  the  renown  of  its  university.  Journeying  on  foot,  tiped,, 
and  wet  through,  John  Kessfer,  of  Saint  Gall,  and  his  com' 
rade,  quickened  their  steps.  The  town  was  in  all  the  bustle 
and  buffoonery  of  the  carnival — dances,  masquerades,  and 
tumultuous  feasting,  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  two  travellers,  on  arriving,  could  rind  no  room  in  any 
of  the  inns.  After,  a  while,  they  were  directed  to  the  Black 
Bear,  outside  the  city  gate.  Harassed  and  depressed,  they 
repaired  thither.  The  landlord  received  them  kindly.9: 
Ashamed  of  their  appearance,  they  sat  down  near  the  ope* 
4oor  of  the  public  room,  unwilling  to  go  farther.    Seated  at 

*  See  the  narrative  of  Kessler,  with  its  details,  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  that  age,  in    Bernet,    Johaim.   Kessler,   p.  27.     Hahnhard    ^ 
JEreahh**gen,  til  p.  800,  and  Marheinecke  Geach.  der  Ref  H.  p.  321t 
fdttt. 
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foe  at  lbs  tables,  was  a  solitary  inan  in  the  habb-of  a  knight, 
bis  head  covered  with  a  red  cap,  and  Wearing  smaH  clothes, 
*ver  which  hung  down  the  skirts  of  his  doublet  Hit  right 
hand  rested  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword;  his  left  grasped  the 
hilt;  a  book  lay  open  before  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  read- 
ing attentively.*  At  the;  noise  made  by  their  entrance,  the 
Stranger  raised  his  head  and  saluted  them  courteously,  inviting 
them  to  approach  and  take  a  seat  with  hint  at  the  table ;  then 
o&ermg  them  a  glass  of  beer,  he  said,  alluding  to  their  accent, 
*You  are  Swiss,  ^perceive ;  but  from  which  of  the  Cantoris  f 
~"From  St  Gall.11-*-" If  yon  ate  going  to  Wktemberg,  yxm 
will  there  meet  one  of  your  countrymen,  Doctor  BehurfT" 
Encouraged  by  so  much  aflability,  they  enquired—**  CWd 
you  kindly  ihfo/m  us  where  Martin  Luther  now  kif — *l 
know  for  certain,"  answered  the  knight,  "that  Luther  is  not 
at  Wittemberg,  but  probably  he  will  be  there  shortly.  Philip 
Melancthon  is  there,  ft  you'll  be  advised  by  me,  apply 
yourselves  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  you  may  under- 
stand the  Holy  Scriptures."  "If  our  lives  are  spared," 
observed  one  of  the  Swiss,  ^  we  will  not  return  without  seeing 
and  hearing  Doctor  Luther;  it  is  for  that  purpose  we  have 
made,  the  journey.  We  hear  he  wants  to  abolish  the  clergy 
and  the  mass,  and  as  our  parents  always  intended  to  bring 
us  up  to  the  church,  we  should  like  to  know  on  what  grounds 
he  is  acting."  The  knight  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
enquired,  *  Where  have  you  been  studying  hitherto  f* — **  At 
Bale,"—"  Is  Erasmus  still  there?  whafis  he  doing?"  They 
answered  his  questions ;  and  a  pause  ensued:  The  two  Swiss 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  their  new  acquaintance.  "How 
strange,"  thought  they,  "that  the  conversation  of  a  knight 
should  be  all  about  Scburff,  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus,  nud 
the  advantage  of  knowing  Greek  and  Hebrew,"  "Tell  me, 
my  Mends,"  said  the  stranger,  suddenly  breaking  silence; 
*what  is  said  of  Luther  in  Switzerland  ?"— *  Sir,"  replied 
Kewler,  "opinions  concerning  him  arc  greatly  divided,  as  $i 
die  case  every  where.  Some  extol  him,  and  others  pronounce 
+  Ineiiieatio^MridfffijinblOMtaH^  (K&L) 
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Mmeiked  the  Strang er« 

,  The  knight's  cordiality  had  put  the  students  completely  at 
their  eeso.  Their  curiosity  was  excited  tp  know  what  hook 
he  bad  been  leading  whoa  they  came  m.  The  knight  ha4 
closed  the  volume*  Kessler's  comrade  ve&tured  to  take  it  up* 
what  was  his  surprise  at  finding  it  to  he  &e  Hebrew  Psalte* 
i*yiag  it  down,  he  said,  as  if  to  divert  attention  from  this 
freedom,  "  Gladly  would  I  give  my  little  finger  to  understand 
that  loaguage."— *  You  will  wifely  have  your  wish,"  was  Ac 
pteanger'a  reply,  "  if  you  mil  take  the  pains  to  acquire  ft?'    - 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  landlord's  voice  was  heard  calling 
Keeskr.  The  poor  Swisa  began  to  fear  something  was 
ptmiss;  but  the  host  whispered,  "I  hear  you  want  to  we 
Luther ;  well,  it  is  he  who  is  aeaied  beside  you."  i&arierS 
first  thought  was  that  he  was  jesting.  "  You  surely  would 
not  deceive  me,"  said  he.  " It  is  he,  himfcelf,"  replied  thfe 
landlord;  "but  don't  let  him  see  that  you  know  hm" 
Keseler  made  no  answer;  but  returned  to  the  room,  and 
rammed  his  seat,  eager  to  communicate  the  mfermatibnto  ma 
companion.  To  do  this  wae  not  .easy ;  at  last  fee.teeneA  far 
ward,  as  if  looking  towards  the  door*  And  stooping  close- to 
his  friend'a  ear,  whispered,—"  The  kndterd  says  k  is  Luthei 
himself," — " Perhaps,"  returned  his  companion,  "he  said 
Hutten?"— "Probably  so,"  said  Kessler,  "I  may  hav* 
mistaken  the  one  name  for  the  other,  for  they  resemble  each 
ether  in  sound" 

At  that  moment,  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet  was  heaai 
outside:  two  travelling  merchants,  asking  a  night's  lodging; 
entered  the  room,  laid  aside  their  spurs,  and  thretar  off  theit 
cloaks,  and  one  of  them  deposited  near-  htm)  on  the  table,  aft 
unbound  book,  which  attracted  the  knight's  notice.  "  What 
hook  may  that  be?"  asked  he.  "It  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Goepels  and  Epistles,  by  Doctor  Luther,"  was  the  traveller's 
answer ;  "  it  has  only  just  appeared?'— <CI  shall  get  it  shortly/* 
remarked  the  knight*  ; 

ConverafOien  was  interrupted  by  the  landlord's  *nn$uncialg 
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that  s*pper  was  ready.  The  twx>  students,  not  wishing  W 
incut  the  expense  of  a  meal  in  company  with  the  knight 
Ulric  Hutten,  and  two  thriving  merchants,  took  the  landlord 
pride,  and  asked  him  to  serve  them  with  something  apart. 
"  Come  along,  my  friends,"  said  the  innkeeper  of  the  Black 
Bear,  "  sk  ye  down  beside  this  gentleman ;  I  will  let  y<Ju  off 
easy." — "  Come,  come,"  said  the  knight,  "  I'll- pay  the  score." 

During  supper,  the  mysterious  stranger  made  many  striking 
and  instructive  remarks.  Both  merchant*  «nd  students  list- 
ened in  silence,  more  attentive  to  hi*  words  than  to  the  dishes 
before  them  In  the  course  of  conversation,  one  of  the  mot* 
chants  exclaimed,  "Luther  must  be  either  an  angel  from 
heaven,  or  a  devil  from  hell  1"  and  he  followed  up  his  excla- 
mation by  the  remark, — "I  would  give  ten  florins  for  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  him,  and  confessing  to  him" 
.  Supper  being  oyer,  the  merchants  rose  from  their  seats-; 
die  two  $wiss  remained  in  company  with  the  knight,  who* 
taking  up  a  large  glass  of  beer,  and  raising  it  to  his  lips,  said 
gravely,  after  the  custom  of  the  country,-*-"  Swiss,  one  glass 
more,  for  thanks."  And  4s  Kessler  was  about  to  take  the 
glass,  the  stranger,  replacing  it,  handed  him  one  filled  with 
wine;— "You  are  not  used  to  beer,"  said  he. 

This  said,  he  rose  from  hisjseat,  threw  over  his  shoulders 
a  military  cloak,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the  students, 
said,  "  When  you  reach  Wittemberg,  salute  Doctor  Jerome 
Schurff  from  me."—"  With  pleasure,"  replied  they,-  "but 
whose  name  shall  we  give  ?" — a  Do  you  tell  him  only,  thai 
he  who.  is  coming  sends  him  greeting."  With  these  words 
he  departed  leaving  them  delighted  with  his  condescension, 
•jod  kindness. 

.  Lather, — for  he  it  was* — continued  his  journey.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  he  had  been  placed  under  ban  of  the  Em? 
pre:  whoever  met  him  might  therefore eeize  his  person.  Bu$ 
in  that  critical  moment,  engaged  as  he  was,  in  an  enterprise 
replete  witfe  dangers,  he  was  calm  and  serene,  and  conversed 
cheerfully  with  those  whom  he  met  with  on  his  way. 

It  was  not  that  he  deceived  himself  as  to  immediate  result*, 
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He  »w  the  horizon  Mack  wfth  storms: — "Satan,"  said  he* 
81  is  enraged;  and  all  around  me  are  plotting  death  and  de- 
struction.* .  But  I  go  forward  to  throw  myself  in  the  way  ol 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  with  no  protector  but  God.  above. 
Go  where  I  will,  every  man  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  put  me  to 
death  wherever  he  may  rind  me.  Christ  is  Lord  of  all !  if 
it  be  His  will  that  my  life  ahouW  be  taken,  even  so  let  it  be.** 
,  That  same  day,  being  Ash  Wednesday,  Luther  arrived  at 
Borne,  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic.  He 
fek  thafcit  became  him  to  acquaint  his  prince  with  the  bold  ^tep 
be  was  about  to  take,  and  accordingly  wrote  as  follows,  from 
the  inn  at  which  he  had  alighted : 

"  Grace  and  peace  from  God,  our  Father,  and  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  Most  Serene  Elector,  Gracious  Prince,— 
the  reproach  brought  upon  the  Gospel  by  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  at  Wittemberg,  have  so  deeply  grieved  me,  that  I 
should  have  lost  all  hope,  were  I  not  assured  that  our  cause  is 
that  of  the  truth. 

"Your  Highness  knows  foil  well, — or  if  not,  be  it  know* 
te  you,  I  received  the  Gospel— -not  from  man,  but  from  hea* 
yen,-— by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  from  any  doubt 
as  to  the  truth,  that  I  formerly  requested  public  discussion*; 
I  did  so  in  humility,  and  in  the  hope  to  win  over  others.  But 
since  my  humility  is  taken  advantage  of  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  Gospel,  my  conscience  urges  me,  at  this  time,  to  change 
my  course  of  action.  I  have  sufficiently  shown  my  defer- 
ence to  your  Highness,  in  withdrawing  from  the  publicr  gate 
Jbr  a  whole  year.  Satan  knows  that  it  was  not  from  coward 
lee  that  I  <M  so.  I  wouM  have  entered  Worms,  though  tbertf 
had  been  as  many  devils  in  the  town,  as  thero  were  tiles  upe* 
its  roofe.  Now  Duke  George,  whom  your  Highness  men- 
tions as  if  to  scare  me,  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  single 
devil.  If  what  is  passing  at  Wittemberg  were  occurring  at 
Leipae,  (the  Duke's  usual  place  of  residence,)  I  would  if* 
stonily  mount  my  horse,  and  repair  thither,  even  though— 

•  Furit  Satanas;  et  fremunt  vicini  undique,  nefcio  quot  mortibuf  et 
iafrrnb.  11*  %>.  fi.  p.  168.) 
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yotfr  Bfg*>*m  will,  I  tiifet,  pardon  the  expression— 4t  should 
fttn  Thtkes  George  fer  nine  day*  together,  and  every  one 
should  be  nh*>  times  to  lewe  as  hel  What  can  he  be  thinks 
log  of  in  attacking  me?  Does  he  suppose  that  Christ,  my 
Lord,  is  a  man  of  straw  ?•  May  God  avert  from  him  the 
awful  judgment  that  hangs  over  him. 

"  Be  it  known  to  your  Highness,  that  I  am  repairing  to 
Wittemberg,  under  a  protection  more  powerful  than  that  of 
an  Elector.  I  have  no  thought  of  soliciting  the  aid  of  your 
Highness;  and  am  to  fi»  from  desiring  y&wr  protection,  that 
it  m  rather  my  purpose  to  protect  your  Highness.  If  I  kn*# 
(hat  your  Highness  could  or  would  take  up  my  defence,  1 
would  aofc  come  to  Wittemberg.  No  secular  sword  can  ad* 
vance  tkm  cause :  God  must  do  all,  without  the  aid  or  co- 
operation of  man.  He  who  has  mos^&iih,  is  the  most  avail* 
i*g  defence]  but,  as  it  seem*  to  me,  your  Highness  is  as  yet 
wy  weak  in  feitb. 

"But  since  your  Highness  desires  to  know  what  to  do,  I 
#iB  humbly  answer:  Your  Electoral  Highness  has  already 
dene  too  muck,  and  should  do  nothing  whatever;  God  neither 
wants  nor  will  endure  that  you  or  I  should  take  thought  of 
part  in  the  matter.     Let  your  Highness  follow  this  advice. 

"  It*  regard  to  myself,  your  Highness  mint  remember  your 
duty  as  Elector,  and  allow  the  instructions  of  his  Impend 
Majesty  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  your  towns  and  districts; 
offering  no  impediment  to  aoy  who  would  seize  or  kill  me  ;f 
Anr  none  ntay  contend  against  the  powers  that  be,  save  only 
He  who  has  ordained  them.  v 

"Let  your  Highness  accordingly  leave  the  gates  open,  and 
inspect  safecenductS}  if  my  enemies  in  person,  or  by  their  e» 
veyt,  should  eome  to  search  for  me  in  your  Highnest'i  stttesl 
Bvery  thing  may  take  its  course,  without  trouble  or  prejudice 
to  your  Highness. 

,  t  &  bait  mciaen  Bern*  Ghiiftum .  far  «u»  Hun  %m  S*ok  £e* 
flochten.    (L.  Epp.  n.  p.  139.) 

f  f  TJ»d  ja  nkht  wehra*  .  .  .  as  afe  wfcfc  *aa*  eda*  Mm  *VL 
(L,  Epp.  p.  140.) 

▼OK..  Ill  T" 
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*•  a  I  write  this  in  haste,  thai  ypu  may  no*  feel  aggrieved  bf 
my  coming.  My  business  is  with  another  kind  of  perao* 
from  Duke.  George,  one  who  know*  me,  and  whom  I  know 

u  Written  at  Borne,  at  the  inn  of  the  Gmdt,  on  Ash  Wed? 
needay,  1522. 

«  Tour  Electoral. Highness's   ;  f; 

"  Very  humble  servant, 

"Martin  Luthxr." 

in  that  way,  Luihef  made  his  approach  to  W&emberg: 
he  wrote  to  his  prince,  hut  not,  as  we  hare  seen,  to  excuse  the 
step  he  had  taken.  An  unshaken  confidence  animated  his 
heart  He  saw  God's  hand  engaged  in  the  cause,  and  thai 
sufficed  him*  The  heroism  of  &ith  was  perhaps  never  more 
fally  acted  out  In  one  of  the  editions  of  Luther's  works, 
we  read  opposite  this  letter,  the  remark — "  This  is  a  wonder* 
fill  writing  of  the  third  and  latest  Elias."* 

It  was  on  Friday,  die  7th  of  March,  that  Luther  re-entered 
Wittemberg,  having  been  five  days  on  his  journey.  Doctor*, 
Students,  burghers,  broke  forth  in  rejoicings,  for  they  had  again. 
among  them  the  pilot  who  could  best  extricate  the  vessel  from 
the  reefs  by.  which  it  was  encompassed.  . 

The  Elector,  who  was  then  at  Lochau,  attended  by  his 
court,  was  much  afleoted  by  the  perusal  of  the  Reformer's  lee- 
tar.  In  his  desire  to  exculpate  him  before  the  Diet,  he  wrote 
to  Schurff— "  Let  Luther  write  to  me,  explaining  his  reasons 
far  returning  to  Wktemherg,  and  inttojue*  the  statement  thai 
lie  came  without  my  consent"     Luther  complied. 

"  Behold  me  ready  to  bear  yaur  Highnesses  disapprobation 
and  the  anger  of  the  whole  world.  Are  not  the  Witteot 
bergers  my  own  sheep?  Has  not  God  committed  them  U 
mg  care?  and  ought  I  not,  if  need  be,  to  Jay  down  my  life  fast 
them  I  Besides,  I  dread  lest  we  should  see,  throughout  Ge*» 
many,  a  revolt  by  which  God  shall  punish  our  nation.  Lift 
your  Highness  be  well  assured,  the  decrees  of  heaven  are  net 

tDsrwahra,  Mis  and  teste  Biaa..  .  (L.  Ope.  (L.)  x»ML  p.«2.) 
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fibrtbMS  of  Nuremberg."*    T%b  fetter  was  written  on  tie 

same  day  that  Luther  reached  Wittemberg. 

The  following  day,  being  Easter  Eve,  Luther  visited  Je- 
rome Schurff  He  found  Melancthon,  Jonas,  AmsdorfT,  Au- 
gufitin  Schnrfij  Jerome's  brother,  assembled.  Luther  put 
many  questions  to  them,  and  while  they  recounted  all  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  absence,  two  foreigners  entered  the  room. 
The  Swiss  drew  back  timidly,  on  finding  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  this  company  of  learned  Doctors ;  but  they  soon  re- 
covered their  self-possession  when  they  saw  in  the  centre  of 
v4he  group,  the  knight  whom  they  had  met  at  the  Black  Bear. 
The  hitter  advancing,  accosted  them  as  old  friends,  and  said, 
'Smiling,  as  he  pointed  to  one  of  the  company, — "That  is 
Philip  Melancthon,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you."  The  twp 
Swiss  spent  that  day  in  the  society  of  the  assembled  friends,  oa 
Ae  strength  of  the  meeting  at  Jena. 

-  One  absorbing  thought  engrossed  the  Reformer's  mind,  and 
damped  the  pleasure  he  would  otherwise  have  felt  at  finding 
himself  once  more  surrounded  by  his  friends.  Doubtless,  the 
stage  on  which  he  had  chosen  to  appear  was  an  obscure  one. 
He  was  about  to  raise  his  voice  in  a  petty  town  of  Saxony; 
and  yet  his  object  was,  in  reality,  so  important,  as  to  influence 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  be  felt  in  its  effects  by  many 
nations  and  people.  The  question  to  be  decided  was* — whether 
4he  teaching  which  he  had  derived  from  God's  Word,  and 
which  was  destined  to  produce  so  mighty  an  effect,  would,  in 
{he  trial,  prove  stronger  than  those  disorganizing  principles 
which  threatened  its  extinction.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  whether 
it  was  possible  to  reform  without  destroying,-r^to  open  a  way 
to  new  developments  without  losing  such  as  had  already  been 
evolved.  To  reduce  to  silence  fanatics  in  the  energy  of  the 
first  bursts  of  enthusiasm,— to  arrest  the  headlong  course  of  a 
thoughtless  multitude, — to  calm  their  spirits,  and  restore  order* 
peace,  and  reason, — to  break  the  force  of  the  torrent  that  beat 
against  the  as  yet  unsettled  edifice  of  the  Reformation, — such 

•  UEpp.iL  p.  143*    LufthpfjOjoKd  On*  expgremoa  at  theEbcttr'a 
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was  the  object  erf  Luther's  return  to  Witteraberg,  But  wetiH 
bis  influence  accomplish  all  this  1    Time  must  show. 

't he  Reformer's  heart  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  the  struggle 
he  was  about  to  enter  upon,  tie  raised  his  head,  as  the  Hon 
shakes  his  brindled  mane  when  roused  to  the  fight  "The 
hour,"  said  he,  "  is  arrived,  when  we  must  trample  underfoot 
the  power  of  Satan,  and  contend  against  the  spirit  of  darknesi 
If  our  adversaries  do  not  dee  from  us; — Christ  will  know 
how  to  compel  them.  We  who  put  oar  trust  in  the  Lord  of 
life  and  death,  are  lords  both  of  life  and  of  death  !"* 

But  at  the  same  time  the  impetuous  Reformer,  as  if  re- 
strained by  a  higher  power,  refused  to  employ  the  anathemas 
and  thunders  of  the  Word,  and  set  about  his  work  in  the 
apirit  of  an  humble  pastor — a  tender  shepherd  of  souls.  "  It 
is  with  the  Word  we  must  contend,"  observed  he,  "and  by 
the  Word  we  must  refute  and  expel  what  has  gained  a  foot- 
ing by  violence.  I  would  not  resort  to  force  against  such  as 
are  superstitious  ;-*-nor  even  against  unbelievers !  Whoso* 
ever  believeth  let  him  draw  nigh,  and  whoso  believeth  not, 
Stand  afar  of!!  Let  there  be  no  compulsion.  Liberty  is  df 
the  very  essence  of  Faith."  f 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  That  day  the  Doctor,  whom 
the  lofty  walk  of  the  Wartburg  had  for  nearly  a  year  hidden 
from  the  public  eye,  is  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
of  Wittemberg.  "  Luther  is  come  back."  "  Luther  is  to 
preach  to-day."  The  news,  repeated  from  one  to  another,  had 
of  itself  no  slight  effect  in  giving  a  turn  to  die:  thoughts  by 
which  the  multitude  were  deluded.  People  hurried  to  and 
fro  in  ail  directions;  and  on  Sunday  morning  the  church  was 
filled  to  overflow  with  an  attentive  and  impressed  congrega- 
tion. 

Luther  could  comprehend  the  disposition  of  his  hearertf 
minds.  He  ascended  the  pulpit.  Behold  him  surrounded  hf 
the  flock  which  had  formerly  followed  him  with  one  heart  as 

•  Domini  enim  ramus  rite  et  mortis.    (L.  Epp.  H.  p»  150.) 
t  Won  enim  ad  fidem«t  ad  ea  qtt»  iM  ran*,  v&m  oogsnfal  est,  . .  • 
CL  Epp.  il  p.  151.) 
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a  docile  sheep,  but  which  has  broken  from  him  hi  the  span* 
of  an  untamed  heifer.  His  address  was  simple  and  noble,— » 
energetic  and  persuasive; — breathing  the  spirit  of  a  tender 
father  returning  to  his  children,  and  enquiring  into  their  com 
duct,  while  he  communicates  the  reports  that  hate  reached 
him  concerning  them.  He  frankly  commended  their  progTet* 
in.  the  faith,  and  having  thus  prepared  and  gathered  up  theit 
thoughts,  he  proceeded  as  follows : — • 

"  But  we  need  a  sonYsthing  beyond  Faith ;  and  that  is  Love, 
If  a  man  who  carries  &  sword  is  alone,  it  matters  not  whetbet 
he  draw  it  or  keep  it  shv&thed ;  but  if  he  is  in  a  crowd  let  him 
have  a  care  lest  he  wo-ted  any  of  those  about  him. 

"Observe  a  mother  with  her  babe.  She  first  gives  it 
nothing  but  milk ;  and  &eb  the  most  easily  digestible  food* 
What  would  be  the  couequence  were  she  to  begin  by  giving 
it  meat  or  wine  % 

u  In  like  manner  should  we  act  toward  our  brother. — Have 
you  been  long  at  the  breast  1-+-U  so,  weUj— only  let  your 
brother  suck  at  long ! 

u  Observe  the  Sun.  He  dispenses  two  gifts.— namely— 
light  and  warmth.  The  mightiest  monarch  cannot  turn  aside* 
his  rays  >-they  come  straight  on,  arriving  upon  this  earth  by 
a  direct  course.  Meanwhile  his  warmth  goes  out  and  diffuses 
itself  in  every  direction.  So  it  is  that  Faith,  like  light,  should 
ever  be  simple  and  unbending; — whilst  Love,  like  warmth, 
should  beam  forth  on  all  sides,  and  bend  to  every  necessity  of 
our  brethren." 

Having  thus  engaged  his  hearers'  attention,  he  proceeded 
to  press  them  more  closely : 

"  It  is  agreeable  to  Scripture,  say  you,  to  abolish  the  Masa 
Be  it  so.     But  what  order,  what  decency  have  you  observed) 
It  became  you  to  offer  up  earnest  prayers  to  Godj  to  apply  tc 
the  authorities ;  then,  indeed,  every  one  might  have  acknow*. 
lejged  that  the  thing  was  of  the  Lord." 

Thus  spake  Luther.  The  fearless  man  who,  at  Worm*,; 
had  stood  forth  against  the  princes  of  this  world,  made  a  deejf 
impression  on  men's  minds  by  these  accents  of  wisdom  9fU^ 

7* 
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fttaefe.  Girlstadt  and  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  from  bemg 
extolled  ahd  all-powerful  for  a  few  weeks,  and  ruling*  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  had  shrunk  into  insignificance 
beside  the  prisoner  escaped  from  the  Wartburg. 

"The  Mass"  he  continued,  "is  a  bad  thing.  God  is 
Apposed  to  it  It  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  I  would  that 
every  where  the  Supper  of  the  Gospel  were  established  in  its 
•tead.  But  let  none  be  torn  from  it  by  force.  We  must  leave 
results  to  God.  It  is  not  we  that  must  work, — but  His  Word. 
And  why  so?  you  will  ask.  Because  the  hearts  of  men  are 
not  in  my  hand  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter.  We  have 
a  light  to  speak,  but  none  whatever  to  compel.  Let  u» 
preach  5 — the  rest  belongs  to  God.  If  I  resort  to  force,  what 
shall  I  gain?  Grimace,  fair  appearances,  apeings,  cramped 
uniformity,  and  hypocrisy.  But  there  will  be  no  hearty 
sincerity, — no  faith, — no  love.  Where  these  are  wanting, — alf 
it  wanting;  and  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  such  a  victory!* 
""Our  first  aim  must  be  to  win  the  heart;  and  to  this  end 
we  must  preach  the  Gospel.  Then  we  shall  find  the  Word 
impressing  one  to-day,  another  the  next  day ;  and  the  result 
will  be,  that  each  one  will  withdraw  from  the  Mass,  and 
cease  to  receive  it  God  does  more  by  the  simpler  power  of 
His  word  than  you  and  I  and  the  whole  world  could  effect  by  » 
all  our  efforts  put  together !  God  arrests  the  heart,  and  that 
ooce  taken,— all  is  won ! 

"  I  say  not  this  that  you  should  restore  the  Mass.  Since  it 
is  done  away  with,  in  God's  name,  let  it  not  be  revived.  But 
was  it  right  to  go  about  it  in  such  a  manner  ?  Paul,  coming 
one  day  to  the  famous  city  of  Athens,  found  there  the  altars 
of  such  as  were  no  gods.  He  passed  on  from  one  to  the  other, 
observing  them  without  touching  one  of  them;  but  he  made 
bis  way  to  the  market-place,  and  testified  to  the  people  that  alt 
their  gods  were  nought  but  images,  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device.  And  that  preached  Word  took  possession  of  their 
hearts,  and  the  idols  fell,  without  his  so  much  as  touching  them  I 

*  Ich  wollte  nicht  einen  Birnstiel  drauf  geben.  (L.  Opp.  (L.)  zviiL 
ff«fc.) 
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M  am  ready  to  priach,  argue,  write,— *ut  I  will  not  con* 
rtrain  any  one:  for  fiwth  it  a  voluntary  act  Call  to  mini 
what  I  have  already  done.  I  stood  up  against  Pope,  indul- 
gences, and  Papists;  but  without  Violence  or  turnuk.  I 
brought  forward  GocPa  Word;  I  preached  and  wrote,  and 
there  I  stopped,  And  whilst  I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  or 
chatted  with  Amsdorf?  and  Melancthon  orer  our  tankard  of 
Wittemberg  beer,  the  word  I  had  preached  brought  down  die 
power  of  the  Pope  to  the  ground,  so  that  never  prince  or 
emperor  had  dealt  it  such  a  blow.  For  my  part,  I  did  next 
to  nothing :  the  power  of  the  Word  did  the  whole  business. 
Had  I  appealed  to  force,  Germany  might  hqs/e  been  deluged 
with  blood  But  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  f 
Ruin  and  destruction  of  soul  and  body.  Accordingly,  I  kept 
qmet,and  let  the  Word  run  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  iandi  Know  you  what  the  devil  thinks  when  he  sees 
men  resortio  violence  to  spread  the  Qospel  through  the  world  % 
Seated  behind  the  tire  of  hell,  and  folding  his  arms,  with 
malignant  glance  find  horrid  leer,  Satan  says,  '  How  good  It 
k  in  yoader  madmen  to  play  into  my  hands.'  But  only  let 
him  see  the  Word  of  the  Lord  circulating,  and  working  its 
way  unaided  on  the  field  of  the  world,  and  at  once  he  is  dis- 
#tttrbed  at  his  work,  his  knees  smite  each  other,  he  trembles, 
and  is  ready  to  die  with  fear." 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  Luther  again  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  his  powerful  exhortation  was  once  more  heard,  in 
the  midst  of  an  attentive  audience.  He  preached  again  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  Ha 
look  a  review  of  the  destruction  of  images,  the  distinction  of 
meats,  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  the  restoration  of  the  cup 
to  the  laky,  and  the  abolition  of  the  confessional.  He  showed 
that  these  points  were  #of  much  less  consequence  than  the 
Mass,  and  that  the  prime  movers  of  the  disorders  of  which 
Wittemberg  had  been  the  scene,  had  grossly  abused  their 
liberty.  He  passed  by  turns  from  accents  of.  true  Christian 
charity  to  bursts  of  holy  indignation. 

He  especially  declared  himself  against  those  who  ventured 
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ljgfc%  to  partake  of  the  Sapper  of  the  hard.  «Ilit*<i&* 
mere  pressing  vntk  the  teeth,"  said  he,  *'  it  fe  the  inward  and 
/rpiritual  partaking  realized  by  faith  which  makes  us  Chris- 
tians, and  without  which  all  outward  acts  are  but  show  and 
grimace.  But  that  faith  constats  in  the  firm  belief  that  Jeeus 
is  the  Son  of  God;  that  having  himself  borne  our  sins  and 
aur  iniquities  on  the  cross,  he  is,  hiniself^lbe  aJone  and  alt 
sufficient  expiation;  that  he  now  appears  continually  in  the 
"presence  of  God,  reconciling  us  to  the  Father ;  and  has  given 
to  us  the  sacrament  of  his  body  for  the  strengthening  of  oui 
$uth  in  this  unspeakable  mercy.  Only  let  me  believe  this, 
and  God  is  my  defence;  with  Him  for  my  buckler  I  defy  sin, 
death,  hell,  and  devils:  they  cannot  harm  me,  nor  wen  so 
much  as  ruffle  a  hair  of  my  head!  That  spiritual  bread  it 
comfort  to  the  afflicted,  health  to  the  sick,  life  to  the-  dying, 
food  to  the  hungry,  and  a  treasury  for  the  poor  t  The  man 
who  does  not  feel  the  burthen  of  his  sine,  ought,  therefore,  to 
abstain  from  approaching  the  altar.  What  can  he  have  to  da 
there  1  Ah  1  let  conscience  be  heard ;  let  our  hearts  be  broken 
with  the  sense  of  our  sins,  and  we  shall  not  come  to  that  holy 
sacrament  in  a  spirit  of  presumption.'1 

Crowds  continually  filled  the  church;  many  came  eve* 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  to  hear  this  new 
tlijah.  Among  others  Oapito  passed  two  days  at  Wittem- 
berg,  and  heard  the  doctor  preach  twice.  Never  before  had 
Luther  and  the  cardinal's  chaplain  been  so  entirely  agreed. 
MjBlancthon,  magistrates,  professors,  and  the  whole  population 
were  overjoyed.*  SchurfiJ  delighted  with  such  a  termination 
of  so  unpromising  a  state  of  things,  hastened  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  to  the  Elector.  He  wrote  to  him  on  Friday* 
the  15th  of  March,  after  hearing  Luther's  sixth  discourse. 
"  Oh,  what  joy  has  Doctor  Martin's  reappearance  diffused 
among  us!  His  words,  through  divine  mercy,  every  day 
bring  back  into  the  way  of  truth  our  poor  deluded  people.   Jx 

•  Grosie  Freude  und  Frohlocken  miter  Geh&rten  und  UngeUhrtan. 
(L.  Opp.  xviii.  p.  266.) 
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is  manifest  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  with  him,  and  that  his 
coming  to  Wittemberg  is  by  His  special  providence."* 

In  truth  these  sermons  are  models  of  popular  eloquence; 
hut  not  such  as,  in  the  days  Of  Demosthenes,  or  even  in  those 
of  Savonarola,  had  led  captive  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
task  of  the  preacher  of  Wittemberg  was  one  of  greater  diffr  ' 
eulty.  It  is  far  earner  to  rouse  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast  than 
to  charm  it  down.  What  was  needed  to  soothe  a  fanatic 
multitude,  and  to  tame  unruly  passions ;  and  in  this  Luther 
succeeded.  In  his  first  eight  sermons,  he  allowed  not  a  word 
to  escape  him  against  the  originators  of  these  disorders ;  no 
allusion  likely  to  give  pain, — not  so  much^as  a  word  by 
which  their  feelings  could  be  wounded.  But  his  moderation 
was  his  strength ;  and  the  more  tenderly  he  dealt  with  the 
souls  that  had  gone  astray,  the  more  perfectly  did  he  vindicate 
that  truth  that  was  aggrieved.  There  was  no  withstanding 
the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Men  usually  ascribe  to  timidity 
and  cowardly  compromise,  exhortations  that  inculcate  modera- 
tion. Here,  how  different  was  the  case!  In  publicly  stand- 
ing forth  before  the  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg,  Luther  braved 
the  Pope's  excommunication  and  the  Emperor's  proscription. 
He  reappeared,  notwithstanding  the  Elector's  prohibition, 
who  had  intimated  that  he  could  not  protect  him.  Even  at 
Worms  his  courage  had  not  been  so  signally  proved.  He 
was  exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent  dangers ;  and 
hence  his  call  was  responded  to.  The  man  who  braved  the 
scaffold,  might  claim  to  be  listened  to  when  he  inculcated 
submission.  None  better  qualified  to  urge  on  his  hearers  the 
duty  of  obediehce  to  God,  than  he  who,  in  order  that  he  might 
-  himself  render*  such  obedience,  defied  the  most  violent  perse- 
cution of  man.  At  Luther's  appeal  difficulties  disappeared— 
tumult  subsided — sedition  was  silenced,  and  the  burghers  of 
Wittemberg  returned  quietly  to  their  dwellings.  ' 

Gabriel  Didymus  who,  of  all  the  Augustine  monks,  ha4 
manifested  most  enthusiasm,  hung  upon  the  Reformer's  words. 
«  Don't  you  think  Luther  a  wonderful  teacher  f  inquired  one 

^Am>on<feriicherScbkkunf  (fetAllmtchtii;^  .  .  .  (Ibid.) 
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of  bis-  hearers,  wbo  was  himself  deeply  :nffeqte<k  tfAM|* 
replied  he,  "  I  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  voice  of  en  angel 
rather  than  a  man."*  Didymus, .  soon  after  this,  publicly 
confessed  he  had  been  deceived.  "  He  is  quite  a  changed 
nian,"  said  Luther,  f 

It  was  not  so  at  first  with  Carlstadt  Abandoning  his 
studies,  and  frequenting  the  workshops  of  artisans,  thai  he  mighj 
there  receive  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was 
mortified  at  beholding  his  party  losing  ground  on  the  reap- 
pearance of  Luther4  In  his  view  it  was  arresting  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  midst  of  its  career.  Hence,  his  countenance 
wore  a  constant  air  of  dejection,  sadness,  and  dissatisfaction. 
Nevertheless,  ne  sacrificed  his  self-love  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
restrained  his  desire  to  vindicate  his  doctrine,,  was  reconciled, 
at  least  in  appearance,  to  his  colleague,  and  soon  after  resumed 
his  studies  in  the  university.  § 

The  most  noted  of  the  prophets  were  not  at  WiUemberg 
when  Luther  arrived  there.  Nicolas  Storch  was  on  a  pro- 
gress through  the  country.;  Mark  Stubner  had  quitted  the 
iospitable  roof  of  Meiancthon.  Perhaps  their  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy had  left  them  without,  "voice  or  answer,"!  from  the 
first  tidings  brought  them  that  the  new  Elijah  was  turning  hit 
steps  toward  their  Mount  CarmeL  Cellarius,  the  old  school- 
master, alone  remained.  Meanwhile,  Stubner,  hearing  that 
his  sheep  were  scattered,  returned  in  haste  to  Wittemberg. 
Those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  "the  heavenly  prophecy" 
leathered  round  their  master,  repeated  the  substance  of  Luther's 
sermons,  and  pressed  him  with  anxious  enquiries  as  to  what 
.they  ought  to  think  and  do.H  Stubner  exhorted  them  to  stand 
firm.    "  Let  him  come  forth,"  interposed  Cellarius ;,  "  lei  him 

♦  Imo,  iaqttit,  angefi,  non  bommia  Tocem  iaihi  raU*e  vitofc 
(Camerarinfl,  p.  1&) 

t  In  alium  virum  matatus  est.    (L.  Epp.  ii  p.  156.) 

t  Ego  Carlstadram  offendi,  quod  ordinatione*  suas  ceauxl  (L.  Epp. 
1.  p.  177.) 

t  PMtippf  etCubtaffii  tatfaae*,  at  pant  optima  .  .  (Ibi&  p.SBi.) 
.    H  I  Slags  xvfaV 

T  Ruisuatad  ipsumjxmfltter*  .  .  .  (Caiamii  n. W.) 
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give  us  th$  meeting ;  let  him  only  afford  tit  opportunity  •» 
declare  our  doctrine,  and  then  we  shall  see . . .  .M 

Luther  had  but  little  wish  to  meet  them.  He  knew  them 
to  be  men  of  violent,  hasty,  and  haughty  temper,  who  would 
not  endure  even  kind  admonitions,  but  required  that  every  one 
should,  at  the  very  first  summons,  submit  to  them  as  to  a 
supreme  authority.*  Su<Sh  are  enthusiasts  in  every  age 
Nevertheless,  as  an  interview  was  requested,  Luther  could  not 
decline  it  Besides,  it  might  be  doing  service  to  the  weak  of 
the"  flock  to  unmask  the  imposture  of  the  prophets,  Accord* 
ingly  the  meeting  took  place.  Stubner  opened  the  conversa- 
tion. He  showed  bow  he  proposed  to  restore  the  Church  and 
reform  the  world.  Luther  listened  to  him  with  great  calm- 
ness, t  "  Of  all  you  have  been  saying/'  replied  he,  at  last, 
gravely^ "  there  is  nothing  that  I  see  to  be  based  upon  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  a  mere  tissue  of  fiction."  At  these  words  Cells* 
rius  lost  all  self-possession.  Raising  his  voice  like  one  out  of 
his  mind,  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  striking  the 'table 
with  his  fist,  in  a  violent  passion,  J  exclaimed  against  Luther's 
speech  as  an  insult  offered  to  a  man  of  God.  On  this  Luther 
remarked,  "  Paul  declared  that  the  signs  of  an  apostle  wero 
wrought  among  the  Corinthians,  in  signs  and  mighty  deeds. 
Do  you  likewise  prove  your  apostleship  by  miracles." — "  We 
will  do  so,"  rejoined  the  prophets. §  "The  God  whom  I 
serve,"  answered  Luther,  "will  know  how  to  bridle  your 
gods"  Stubner,  who  had  hitherto  preserved  an  imperturba- 
ble silence,  now  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  Reformer,  said,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  "  Martin  Luther,  hear  me  while  I  declare  what 
is  passing  at  this  moment  in  your  soul.  You  are  beginning 
to  see  that  my  doctrine  k  true."  Luther  was  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  replied,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan." 
Instantly  the  prophets  lost  all  self-command.     They  shouted 

*■  Vehementer  superbu**t  impatiens  .  .  .  credi  vnlt  plena  auctjriiate, 
ad  primam  vocem  .  .  .  (L.  Epp.  n.  p.  179.) 

t  Audrrit  Lutherus  plaeide  .  .  .  (Camer.  p.  52.) 

t  Cum  et  solum  pedibus  et  propoeitam  mensulam  manibus  feriwt 
(IbkL) 

t  Quid  pollicentea  de  toirabilibti*  affectionibua.    (Ibid,  p.  53.) 
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stood,  "  The  Spirit,  the  Spirit"  The  answer  of  Lather  wa# 
marked  by  the  cool  contempt  and  cutting  homeliness  of  hifr 
expressions:  "I  slap  your  spirit  on  the  snout!"*  said  he. 
Hereupon  their  outcries  redoubled.  Cellarius  was  more 
violent  than  the  rest  He  stormed  till  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth, t— «nd  their  voices  were  inaudible  from  the  tumult. 
The  result  was  that  the  pretended  prophets  abandoned  &e 
field,  and  that  very  day  they  left  Wittemberg. 

Thus  did  Luther  achieve  the  object  for  which  he  had  left 
his  retirement  He  had  taken  his  stand  against  fanaticism, 
and  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  the  enthusiasm 
and  disorder  which  had  invaded  it.  If  the  Reformation  with 
one  hand  dashed  to  the  earth  the  dusty  decretals  of  Rome, 
with  the  other  it  put  away  from  it  the  pretensions  of  the  mys- 
tics, and  established  on  the  territory  it  had  acquired  the  living 
and  sure  Word  of  God.  The  character  of  the  Reformation 
was  thus  distinctly  seen.  Its  mission  was  to  keep  constantly  a 
middle  course  between  these  extremes,  remote  alike  from  fanati- 
cal distortions  and  from  the  death-like  slumber  df  the  papal  rule. 

Here  was  an  instance  of  a  whole  population  passionately 
excited,  and  misled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  cast  off  all 
restraint,  at  once  listening  to  reason,  recovering  calmness,  and 
returning  to  their  accustomed  submission,  so  that  the  most 
perfect  quiet  again  reigned  in  that  very  city  which,  but  a  few 
days  before,  had  been  like  the  troubled  ocean* 
.The  most  absolute  liberty  was  forthwith  established  at  Wit* 
t$nberg.  Luther  continued  to  reside  in  the  convent,  and  to 
wear  the  monastic  habit;  but  every  one  was  free  to  lay  it 
aside.  In  coming  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  persons  might  either 
receive  only  the  general  absolution  or  they  might  apply  for 
a  special  one.  It  was  recognised  as  a  principle  to  reject  no- 
thing but  what  contradicted  a  clear  and  express  declaration  of 
Scripture.J    It  was  no  indifference  that  dictated  this  course. 

•  Ihren  Geist  haue  er  ftbei  die  Schnauze.     (L.  Opp.  Altenbtug. 
Augs.  iii.  p.  137.) 

t  Sfiamabat  «t  fremebat  ct  ftirebat.    (L.  fepp.  ii.  p.  179.) 

*  Gftni  Uaare  und  jprftndliche  Schrift 
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On  the  contrary,  religion  was  recalled  to  its  essential  principle. 
Piety  only  withdrew  from  the  accessary  forms  in  which  it  had 
been  well  nigh  lost,  that  it  might  rest  on  its  true  basis.  Thus 
was  the  Reformation  itself  preserved,  and  the  church's  teaching 
progressively  developed  in  love  and  truth. 

No  sooner  was  order  re-established,  when  the  Reformer 
tamed  to  his  beloved  Melancthon,  and  requested  his  co-opera* 
tktt  in  the  final  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Wartburg.*  , 
As  early  as  the  year  1519,  Melancthon  had  laid  down  the 
grand  principle  that  the  Fathers  must  be  explained  conform* 
ably  to  the  Scripture,  and  not  Scripture  according  to  the  Fa- 
thers. Meditating  daily  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  felt  at  once  charmed  by  their  simplicity,  and  solemnly  im- 
pressed by  the  depth  of  their  import  "  In  them,  and  them 
anly,"  affirmed  this  adept  m  ancient  philosophy,  "  do  we  find 
the  true  'food  of  the  souU  M  Gladly,  therefore,  did  he  com- 
ply with  Luther's  desire,  and  many  were  the  hours  the  two 
friends,  from  that  time,  spent  together,  studying  and  translating 
the  inspired  Word.  Often  would  they  pause  in  their  labours 
to  give  free  expression  to  their  wonder.  "  If  Reason  could 
speak,"  said  Luther,  "it  would  say,  O,  that  I  could  once  hear 
the  voice  of  God !  I  should  think  it  worth  a  journey  to  the 
very  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  t  Give  ear,  then,  my  fellow- 
man — God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  now  speaks  to 
thee!" 

The  printing  of  the  New  Testament  was  begun  and  carried 
on  with  an  activity  beyond  all  example,  t  One  might  have 
thought  the  very  printers  felt  the  importance  of  the  work  in 
hand.  Three  presses  were  constantly  employed,  and  ten  thou- 
sand srieets  were  struck  off  every  day.* 

At  last,  on  the  2l5t  Sept.,  appeared  the  complete  edition  of 
three  thousand  copies  in  two  volumes,  with  the  brief  title* 

*  Verum  omnia  nunc  clim&re  cc*pimu*  Philippic  et  ego.    (L.  Effc 
ii.  p.  176.) 
t  Ingenti  labore  et  studio.    (L.  Epp.  p.  286.) 
?  Singulis  diebus  deciet  mUlia  ch«rt««tti  »ab  tribo»  pw«« . . .  (IMi-l 
vol.  til.  8 
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wTheNewTe(ttam^tmae^w•BJ^-«tWh*eIriI«f,,,  Itbort 
no  name  of  0^7*.  From  that  hour  every  German  might  ob- 
tain the  Word  of  God  at  a  small  pecuniary  coat* 

The  new  translation,  written  in  the  tone  of  the  sacred  hooka, 
In  a  language  that  was  as  yet  in  its  virgin  simplicity,  and  now 
first  opening  its  full  beauty,  interested  and  delighted  all  classes, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  was  a  national  work— the 
people's  book — nay,  much  more,  it  was  the  book  of  God; 
Even  enemies  could  not  withhold  their  commendation  of  this 
wonderful  production,  and  there  were  some  incautious  parti* 
sans  of  the  Reformation  so  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  the 
new  version,  as  to  imagine  they  could  recognize  in  it  a  second 
inspiration.  It,  indeed,  served  more  than  all  Luther's  own 
writings  to  diffuse  a  Spirit  of  christian  piety.  The  great  work 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  now  placed  on  a  rock  whence 
nothing  could  dislodge  it  The  Bible,  restored  to  the  people, 
recalled  the  mind  of  man,  which  had  for  ages  wandered  in 
the  endless  labyrinths  of  scholastic  teaching,  to  the  heavenly 
springs  of  salvation.  Hence,  the  success  that  attended  this 
step  was  prodigious.  All  the  copies  were  quickly  disposed 
of  In  December  following,  a  second  edition  appeared ;  and 
by  the  year  1533,  no  less  than  seventeen  editions  had  issued 
from  the  presses  of  Wittemberg;  thirteen  from  Augsburg; 
twelve  from  Bale;  one  from  Erfurth;  one  from  Grimma; 
one  from  Leipsic  j  thirteen  from  Strasburg.f 

Even  while  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was 
passing  through  the  press,  Luther  was  already  at  work  on  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  This  labour,  begun  in  1522,, 
was  continued  without  intermission.  He  issued  it  in  detached, 
portions,  as  he  finished  them,  in  order  to  gratify  the  impa* 
tionce  of  the  public  demand,  and  to  make  the  purchase  easy  to 
the  poor. 

From  Scripture  and  Faith,  two  streams  issuing  from  one 
and  the  same  spring,  the  life  of  the  Gospel  has  flowed,  and 
still  diffuses  itself  through  the  world.     They  bore  directly 

*  A  florin  and  a  half,  about  a  batferosm.  -  — 

f  .Q«yh  d,  daufrck  Bibd  UnMmfr, 
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i  two  sefcsMiihrd  errors,  Faith  was  net  l>y  the  oppo- 
sing Pelagian  tendency  of  Catholicism.  Scripture,  in  like 
manner,  found  arrayed  against  it  the  theory  of  tradition  and 
the  authority  of  Rome.  Scripture  led  its  reader  Jo  Faith,  and 
Faith  made  him  the  disciple  of  the  Word.  '-'  Man  can  do  no 
meritorious  work :  the  free  grace  of  God,  received  through 
faith,  in  Christ,  alone  saves  him."  Such  was  the  doctrinepnj- 
claimed  throughout  Christendom.  But  this  teaching  must 
Deeds  bring  Christendom  to  the  study  of  the  Scripture.  In 
truth,  if  faith  in  Christ  is  everything  in  Christianity,  and  if 
the.  observances  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  nothing,  it 
is  not  to  the  Church's  teaching,  hut  to  Christ's  word  that  we 
must  adhere*  The  bond  that  unites  to  Christ  witl  be  every- 
thing to  the  believing  soul  What  signifies  the  outward  link 
that  connects  him  with  a  visible  church,  enslaved  by  the^conv 
mandments  of  men  %  .  .  Thus,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
had  impelled  Luther's  contemporaries  toward  Jesus  Christ, 
their  love  for  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  turn,  impelled  them  towards 
ihe  Bible.  It  was  not,  as  some  in  our  days  have  supposed, 
from,  a  philosophic  necessity,  or  from  doubt,  ox  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry that  they  reverted  to  Scripture,  it  was  because  they  found 
there  the  words  of  Him  they  laved.  "  You  have  preached 
Christ/'  said  they  to  the  Reformer,  "  let  us  now  hear  him 
himself?  And  they  caught  at  the  sheets  given  to  the  world, 
as  a  letter  coming  to  them  from  heaven. 
«  But  if  the  Bible  was  thus  joyfully  welcomed  by  such  as 
loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  scornfully  rejected  by  suefe 
as  preferred  the  traditions  and  ordinances  of  men.  This  pub- 
lication by  Luther  was  the  signal  of  violent  persecution. 
Porno  trembled  at  the  report  brought  thither.  The  pen  which 
transcribed  the  sacred  oracles  was  in  truth  that  visionary  pen 
which  Frederic  had  beheld  in  his  dream,  reaching  to  the 
seven  hiJJs,  and  discomposing  the  pope's  tiara.  The  monk  in 
his  cell,  the  prince  upon  his  throne,  uttered  a  cry  of  aagem 
The  ignorant  priests  were  dismayed  at  the  thought  thai 
burghers,  and  even  rustics  would  now  be  able  freely  to  dis* 
cuss  with  them  the  precepts  pf  the  Lord.    The  king  of  Enf- 
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land  denounced  the  worlc  to  the  Elector  Frederic  and  to  Dote 
George  of  Saxony.  But  before  this,  and  as  early  as  the  No* 
▼ember  previous,  the  Duke  had  commanded  all  his  subjects 
to  deliver  up  every  copy  of  Luther's  New  Testament  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate.  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  Austria,  and 
all  the  states  in  the  interest  of  Rome  passed  similar  decree* 
In  some  parts,  a  sacrilegious  bonfire,  composed  of  the  sacred 
books,  was  lighted  in  the  public  squares  *  Thus  did  Rome, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  renew  the  efforts  by  which  heathen- 
ism had  attempted  to  uproot  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  at 
the  period  when  the  reins  were  escaping  from  the  hands  of 
the  Priests  of  Idol  worship.  But  what  power  can  stay  the 
triumphant  progress  of  the  Gospel  %  u  Even  after  I  had  pro- 
hibited the  sale,"  wrote  Duke  George,  "  many  thousand  copies 
were  sold  and  read  in  my  states." 

God  even  used,  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  His 
word,  the  very  hands  that  were  essaying  to  destroy  it  The 
Romish  divines,  seeing  they  could  not  stop  the  circulation  of 
the  Reformer's  work,  themselves  put  forth  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  no  other  than  Luther's,  here  and 
there  altered  by  the  new  editors.  No  hindrance  was  offered 
to  the  reading  of  it.  Rome  had  not  yet  experienced  that 
wherever  the  Word  of  God  took  root,  its  own  power  began 
to  totter.  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  gave  license  to  his  sub- 
jects to  read  any  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  Latm  or  in  Ger- 
man, provided  it  were  not  from  the  presses  of  Wittemberg. 
The  German  nations,  and  more  especially  the  people  of 
Brandenburg,  made,  in  this  way,  a  decided  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  m  the  vernacular 
Jongue,  is  among  the  memorable  epochs  of  the  Reformation. 
If  the  marriage  of  Feldkirchen  had  been  tne  first  step  in  the 
progress  of  its  influence  from  the  sphere  of  teaching  to  that  of 
•ocial  life ; — if  the  abolition  of  monastic  vows  had  been  the 
Second,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  a 
third  stage  of  this  transition,  the  publication  of  the  New  Tee* 

*  Qui  ot  afieubi  in  uiram  congest*  rogum  publico  combust!  Sunt 
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tangent  was,  perhaps,  even  more  important  than  all  the  re* 
It  wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect  of  society — not 
alone  in  the  priest's  presbytery — not  merely  in  the  monk's 
cell  and  the  noble's  closet,  but  more  than  this,  in  the  interior 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasantry.  When 
Christians  began  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  families,  Christian* 
ity.  itself  underwent  a  palpable  change.  Thence  ensued 
^hanged  habits, — improved  morale, — other  conversations^— in 
short,  a  new  life.  With  the  publication  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  seemed  as  if  the  Reformation  passed  the  threshold  of 
die  college,  and  took  its  proper  place  at  the  healths  of  the 
people* 

The  efiect  that  followed  was  incalculable.  The  Christian- 
ity of  the  Primitive  Church  was,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  presented  full  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
recovered  from  the  oblivion  in  which  for  centuries  it  bad  lain 
hid, — and  the  sight  was,  of  itself  enough  to  justify  the  charges 
that  had  been  brought  against  Rome.  The  least  instructed, 
provided  they  did  but  know  how  to  read — women,  artisans, 
(we  are  quoting  from  one  of  that  age  who  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Reformation,)  studied  the  New  Testament  with  eager 
delight*  They  carried  it  about  with  them,  learnt  portions 
\fy  heart,  and  saw  in  its  precious  pages  the  proof  of  the  per- 
fect accordance  of  that  Reformation  which  was  Luther's  aim, 
with  the  revelation  that  God  had  given. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  in  detached  portions  only  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Reformation  had  till  then  been 
set  forth.  A  certain  truth  had  been  declared  in  one  tract — a 
certain  error  exposed  in  another.  The  field  of  the  Church 
jaresented  the  appearance  of  a  plain,  on  which  here  and  there 
were  seen,  without  order  or  arrangement,  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
and  the  materials  of  a  new  structure ;  but  as  yet  the  new 
edifice  was  wanting.  Tru^e  it  is,  that  the  publication  of  the 
New  Testament  met  this  want  Thp  Reformation  might  say, 
with  that  book  in  its  hand — "Behold  xny  system."     But  as 

*  .     ,    .  muliere*,  et  quilihet  idiots '.  .  .  avidiwime  l^prent 

( Cochlttnfl,  p.  50.) 
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each  individual  may  contend  that  bis  system  is  hone  othet 
than  that  of  the  Bible,  the  Reformation  seemed  called  to  set 
forth  in  order  what  it  found  in  Holy  Scripture.  This  was  a 
work  Melancthon  now  contributed  in  its  name. 

In  the  development  of  hiar  theology,  Melancthon's  steps  had- 
been  deliberate;  but  they  were  taken  with  firmness,  and  the 
result  of  his  enquiries  was  courageously  made  known  to  alt 
As  early  as  1520,  he  had  declared  that  some  of  the  seven 
sacraments  were,  in  his  judgment,  mere  imitations  of  Jewish 
leasts ;  and  that  he  considered  tbe  asserted  infallibility  of  thtf 
Pope  as  a  proud  pretension,  directly  at  variance  with  Scripture 
and  sound  judgment  "  We  want  more  than  a  Hercules,"^ 
remarked  he,  "to  make  a  stand  against  such  doctrines." 
Here  we  see  that  Melancthon  had  been  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Luther  by  a  more  studious  and  calm  process  of 
conviction.  The  time  had  now  come  that  he  in  his  tun* 
should  publicly  confess  his  faith. 

In  1521,  during  his  friend's  captivity  in  the  Wartburg,  his 
celebrated  "Loci  Communes"  had  presented  to  Christian? 
Europe  a  body  of  doctrine,  based  on  solid  grounds,  and 
admirably  compacted.  The  tracings  of  a  simple  and  majestic 
outline  appeared  before  the  wondering  minds  of  that  genera* 
tfon.  As  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  had  justified 
the  Reformation  to  the  people,  so  Melancthon's  Loci  Commune$ 
served  to  justify  in  it  the  judgment  of  the  learned. 

For  fifteen  centuries  the  Church  had  existed  on  the  earth 
without  having  seen  such  a  work  Relinquishing  the  com- 
mon argumentation  of  scholastic  theology,  the  friend  of  Luthelr 
had  at  last  given  to  Christendom  a  system  of  divinity,  derived 
entirely  from  Scripture.  '  In  it  the  reader  ivas  conscious  of  ft 
breath  of  life,  a  quickness  of  understanding,  a  force  of  convic-* 
tion,  and  a  simplicity  of  statement,  which  strikingly  contrasted" 
with  the  subtle  and  pedantic  method  of  the  schools.  The 
coolest  judgments,  and  the  most  exact  divines,  were  alike 
impressed  with  admiration. 

*  AdveTsuB  qua*  non  uno  nobis,  ut  ita  dicam,  Hercule  opus  eat. 
fC«p.  Re£  i.  p.  137.) 
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'  Erasmus  designated  this  work  a  wondrous  army,  ranged 
in  order  of  battle  against  the  pharisaic  tyranny  of  false  teach" 
er$;#  and  while  he  confessed  that  on  some  points  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  author,  he  nevertheless  added,  that  having 
always  loved  him,  he  had  never  loved  him  so  much  as  after 
reading  this  work.  u  So  beautiful  is  the  proof  that  it  affords," 
said  Calvin,  when  presenting-  it  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the 
French  people,  "  that  the  most  perfect  simplicity  is  the  noblest 
method  of  handling  the  Christian  doctrine.^ 

But  no  one  experienced  a  finer  joy  than  Luther ;  to  the 
last  this  work  was  to  him  a  theme  of  wonder.  The  occasion- 
al sounds  his  trembling  hand  had  drawn,  in  the  deep  emotion 
of  his  soul,  from  the  chords  of  prophets  and  apostles,  were 
here  blended  together  in  entrancing  harmony.  Those  solid 
masses  of  truth  which  he  had  hewn  from  the  quarry  of  Holy 
ScripCure,  were  here  raised  and  compacted  together  in  one 
majestic  edifice.  He  was  never  tired  of  commending  the 
work  to  the  attention  of  the  youths  who  came  to  study  at 
Wittemherg.  "  If  you  would  wish  to  become  divines,"  said 
he,  "  read  Melancthon." % 

In  Melancthon's  judgment,  a  deep  sense  of  the  wretched 
Mate  to  which  man  is  reduced  by  sin,  is  the  foundation  on 
which  we  must  build  the  teaching  of  Christian  theology. 
This  universal  evil  is  the  primary  fact,  the  leading  truth 
whence  the  science  takes  its  departure;  and  it  is  this  which 
forms  the  peculiar  distinction  of  theology  from  the  sciences 
which  work  their  own  advancement  by  the  powers  of  reason. 
-  The  Christian  divine,  diving  into  the  heart  of  man,  revealv 
ed  its  laws  and  mysterious  motions,  as  the  philosopher  in  later 
times  has  cfisckwed  the  laws  and  attractions  of  material  bodies 
"  Original  sin,"  said  he,  "  k  an  inclination  born  with  us — an 
Impulse  which  is  agreeable  to  us — a  certain  influence  which 
*  *  Video  dogmatam  aciem  pulchre  instructam  adveraus  tyrannidenr 
jAarisaicam.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  94&> 

t  La  Somrae  de  Theotogie,  par  Philippe  Melancthon.    (Geneve* 
1551.  Jehan  Calvin  aux  lecteurs.) 

-  rMUbram  fcwictum,"  add  he  another  time,  <cnon  eohim  immrav 
iafitate  sed  et  canone  ecclesiastic©  diflmW    (DeeeTf»a*M*jin4 
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leads  ns  into  the  commission  of  sin,  and  which  has  passed 
from  Adam  upon  all  his  posterity.  Just  as  there  is  found  in 
fire  a  native  energy  which  mounts  upward,  just  as  in  the  load- 
stone we  observe  a  natural  power  of  attracting  steel,  just  so  do 
we  find  in  man  a  primary  impulse  impelling  him  to  that 
which  is  evil  I  admit  freely  that  in  Socrates,  Xenocrates, 
Zeno,  were  wen  temperance  and  chastity;  these  exterior 
virtues  were  found  in  men  whose  hearts  were  unpurified,  and 
they  proceeded  oat  of  the  love  of  self,  hence  we  should  regard 
them  in  reality,  not  as  virtues,  bin  vices."*  Such  language 
may  sound  harsh,  but  not  so  if  we  enter  into  Melancthon'i 
real  meaning.  None  more  prompt  than  he  to  acknowledge 
virtues  in  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  which  entitled  them  to 
die  esteem  of  men ;  but  he  laid  down  the  solemn  truth,  that 
the  highest  law  given  by  God  to  all  his  creatures  is  to  lovt 
Him  above  all  things.  If  then  man  is  doing  that  whicj| 
CJod  commands,  does  it,  not  from  love  to  God,  but  from  lov* 
of  self— can  we  think  that  God  will  accept  him,  thus  daring 
to  substitute  self  in  place  of  His  own  infinite  Majesty?  And 
must  it  not  be  enough  to  Vitiate  any  action,  that  it  involves  m 
k  a  direct  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty  of  God? 

The  Wittemberg  divine  proceeded  to  show  how  man  is  res 
cued  from  this  wretched  state:  " The  Apostle,"  said  he,  "in. 
vites  thee  to  contemplate  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  the  Son 
of  God,  our  great  Mediator,  ever  living  to  make  intercession 
fcr  us,t  and  he  calls  upon  thee  to  believe  assuredly  that  thy 
sins  are  pardoned,  and  thyself  counted  righteous  and  accepted 
by  the  Father,  for  the  sake  of  that  Son  who  died  upon  the  cross," 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  first  edition  of  the  Loci 
Communes,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  German  divina 
speaks  concerning  Free  Will.  We  find  him  recognising, 
even  more  clearly  than  had  been  done  by  Luther,  (for  be  jva* 
more  of  a  theologian,)  that  this  doctrine  could  not  be  separated 
f  ♦  Loci  commimes  iXeoLogid.  Bale,  1521,  p.  35,— a  rare  edition,  So* 
for  the  mbeequent  revkiona,  that  of  Erlangen,  1828,  &  reprint  of  that 
of  Bale,  156L 
t  Valt  te  kitaeri  Filram  Jki  *od«tfem  ad  dextcram  Patris,  media- 
•.nob*,   {{ft}.) 
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ftoffi  Hurt  vftnek  constituted  the  very  essence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Man's  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  by  Fait* 
aIonEj  was  the  first  point  This  faith  wrought  in  man's 
Beart  by  the  alone  Grace  of  God,  was  the  second.  Me* 
taucthon  saw  clearly  that  to  allow  any  ability  in  the  natural 
man  to  believe,  would,  in  this  second  point,  entirely  set  aside 
fhat  grand  doctrine  of  Grace  which  is  asserted  in  the  first. 
He  was  too  discerning, — too  deeply  instructed  in  the  Scrip* 
tares,  to  be  misled  on  so  important  a  question.  But  he  went 
loo  far:  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  religious  bearing 
©f  the  question,  he  entered  upon  metaphysics.  He  laid  down 
a  sort  of  fatalism,  which  might  lead  his  readers  to  think  of 
God  as  the  author  of  evil,  and  which  consequently  has  no 
foundation  in  Scripture : — "  Since  whatever  happens,"  said  h$ 
a happens  by  necessity,  agreeably  to  the  divine  foreknowledge, 
it  is  plain  that  our  will  hath  no  liberty  whatever.*1  * 

But  the  principal  object  Melancthon  had  in  view,  was  to 
present  theology  as  a  system  of  devotion. — The  school  had 
to  dried  up  the  generally  received  creed,  as  to  leave  it  dest£ 
tute  of  life.  The  office  of  the  Reformation  was  to  reanimate 
this  lifeless  creed.  In  succeeding  editions,  Melancthon  felt  the 
necessity  for  great  clearness  in  doctrinal  statements,  t  In 
1521,  however,  it  was  not  so  much  the  case.  wThe  know* 
hdge  of  Christ,"  said  he,  «is  found  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
blessings  derived  through  him.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Romany 
and  desiring  to  sum  up  the  Christian  doctrine,  does  not  set 
about  treating  philosophically  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation; 
Creation,  active  or  passive.  What,  thai,  are  his  themes  l-^-ihe 
Law,  Sin,  Grace.  On  our  instruction  in  these,  depends  our 
knowledge  of  Christ."$  J 

'  *  Uuandoquidem  omnia  qua  evenkmt,  necessario  evenhmt  jnxtot 
jma&m  prsdestinationem,  nulla  cist  voluntatis  nostra?  tibertas.  Loci 
•ttmra.  theol.  Bale,  1531,  p.  35. 

t  See  the  edition  of  1561,  reprinted  in  1829,  pages  14  to  44,  tha 
several  chapters, — De  tribus  personis; — De  divinitate  Filii; — De  duabns 
naturfe  in  Ohristo ;— Testimonia  qood  Films  sit  persona;  testimonia 
refatantia  Ariano*;  Be  diseernahdk  proprfeitatflms  humane  at  dirin* 
UKtaxm  Chriati;— De  Spiritu  sancto,  &c.  &c. 

t  Hoc  est  Christom  cognosoare,  bencficia  ejus  oogooseeie,  &o.  QM.} 
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Tfel  publication  of  thiV  treatise  was  of  singular  service  || 
the  cause  of  truth.  Calumnies  stood  refuted — prejudices  wetii 
dissipated.  Among  the  religious,  the  worldly,  and  the  lean*- 
ed,  the  genius  of  Melancthon  was  admired,  and  his  character 
esteemed  and  loved.  Even  such  as  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  author  were  conciliated  to  his  creed  by  this  work. 
The  vigour  and  occasional  violence  of  Luther's  language  had 
offended  many;  but  in  Melancthon,  an  elegance  of  composi- 
tion, a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  remarkable  clearness 
and  arrangement  were  seen  engaged  in  the  exposition  of  those 
mighty  truths  that  had  aroused  the  slumbering  world.  The 
work  was  rapidly  bought  up,  and  read  with  avidity.  His 
gentleness  and  modesty  won  all  hearts,  while  his  elevation  of 
thought  commanded  their  respect;  and  the  higher  classes,  who 
had  been  hitherto  undecided,  were  captivated  by  a  wisdom 
which  had  at  last  found  so  noble  an  utterance. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  opposers  of  the  truth  as  had 
not  been  humbled  by  the  energy  of  Luther,  were,  for  a  while* 
silenced  and  disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  Melancthon,i 
tract.  They  had  found  another  man  as  worthy  as  Luther  to 
be  a  mark  for  their  hatred.  "  Alas !"  they  exclaimed,  "  alaq 
for  Germany  \  to  what  new  extremity  shall  we  be  brought  by 
this  last  birth!"* 

The  Loci  Communes  passed  through  sixty-seven  edition* 
between  1521  and  1595,  without  including  translations.  Next 
to  the  Bible,  this  work  may  have  mainly  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  evangelical  doctrine. 

Whilst  the  "grammarian,"  Melancthon,  was  by  this  happy 
co-operation  aiding  the  efforts  of  Luther,  schemes  of  a  violent 
character  were  again  planning  by  his  formidable  enemies,  At 
the  news  that  he  had  effected  his  escape  from  the  Wartburg, 
and  appeared  again  on  the  world's  stage,  the  rage  of  his  former 
adversaries  returned. 

Luther  had  been  rather  more  than  three  months  at  Wit- 
temberg,  when  a  rumour,  repeated  by  common  fame,  brought 
him  the  intelligence  that  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 

♦  lieu!  infeliccm  hoc  novo  partti  Gtam&niam !  .  .  .  (CochL) 
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CkitfAeodom  had  npen  op  again*  fiim.  Hfenry  VIIL  heat 
of  the  home  of  Tudor,  a  priace  descended  from  the  fitmilka 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  in  whom,  after  torrents  of  blood* 
shed,  the  red  and  white  roses  were  at  length  united,  the  puis- 
sant king  of  England,  who  boldly  advanced  the  obsolete  au- 
thority of  his  crown  over  the  continent,  and  more  particularly 
over  France — had  put  forth  an  answer  to  the  poor  monk  of 
Wittemberg,  "  I  hear  much  commendation  of  a  little  treatise 
by  the  kin^r  of  England,"  wrote  Luther  to  Lange,  on  the  26th 
of  June  1522.* 

.  Henry  the  Eighth  was  then  in  his  thirty-first  year, — "tall, 
strong-built,  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of  authority  and 
empire,"  t  and  a  countenance  that  expressed  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind  Vehement  in  temper,  bearing  down  whatever  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  passions,  and  thirsting  for  distinctions,  the  de- 
fects of  his  character,  were  for  a  time,  mistaken  for  the  impe- 
tuosity of  youth — and  there  was  no  lack  of  flatterers  to  coa* 
firm  him  in  them.  Often  would  he  resort,  accompanied  by 
his  favourite  companions,  to  the  house  of  fyis  chaplain,  Thomas 
Wolsey,  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Ipswich.  This  man,  who 
was  girled  with  great  abilities,  of  excessive  ambition,  and  un- 
bounded audacity,  being  patronised  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  king's  chancellor,  had  rapidly  risen  in  his  master's 
favour.  He  would  often  allure  the  young  prince  to  his  resi- 
dence by  the  attraction  of  riotous  pleasures, J  in  which  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  indulge,  within  the  walls  of  his 
own  palace.  This  is  recorded  by  Polydore  Vergil,  then  sub- 
collector  of  the  pope's  revenues  in  England.  In  these  orgies, 
he  chaplain  outdid  the  licentiousness  of  the  younger  courtiers, 

•  Jaetant  libellum  regit  Angliav,  sed  levm  ilium  suspicor  tub  pells 
factum— an  allusion  to  Lee,  Henry  the  Eighth's  chaplain,  punning  on 
-jie  name.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  813.) 

t  He  was  tall,  strong-built,  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of 
Sjatnority  and  empire.  (Collier's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  fit  fi.  1.) 

t  Domi  sua  vohiptaiufia  omnium  sacrarhnu  fecit,  quo  regem  tie* 
fuenter  dueebat  (Polyd.  Verguius,  Angi.  BKst.  Bale,  1570,  ft!,  pi 
633.)— Polydore  Vergil  seems  to  have  been  a  sutferer  by  Wolsey'i 
ptide,  and  to  have  been,  perhaps,  inclined  en  thai  account,  to  ex- 
aggerate  that  minister's  errors.  ^ 
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He  sang,  daaead,  laughed,  played  the  boibon,  fook  part  fain 
decent  conversation,  and  fenced.*  He  seen  attained  the  high- 
est  seat  at  the  council  board,  and  the  whole  kingly  power 
patting  into  hi*  hands,  he  was  enabled  to  stipulate  with  foreign 
princes  for  a  reward  for  his  influence  in  affairs. 

Henry  passed  whole  days  in  balls,  banqueting,  and  justing 
—thus  squandering  the  treasure  which  the  avarice  of  his 
father  had  accumulated.  Splendid  tournaments  succeeded 
each  other  without  intermission.  On  these  occasions,  the 
king,  who  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  combatant* 
by  his  manly  beauty,  took  the  lead.f  If  the  contest  eemed 
for  a  moment  doubtful,  his  expertness  or  strength,  or  else  the 
skilful  policy  of  his  antagonist,  decided  the  victory  in  his 
ftvour,  and  the  arena  resounded  with  shouts  of  applause. 
Such  easy  triumphs  inflated  the  vanity  of  the  young  prince, 
-and  there  was  no  pinnacle  of  earthly  grandeur  to  which  he 
would  not  have  aspired.  The  Queen  was  often  present  on 
sttch  occasions.  Her  grave  deportment,  melancholy  look,  and 
constrained  and  depressed  manner,  presented  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  tumultuous  glitter  of  such  festivities.  Henry  VIII, 
soon  after  his  accession,  had,  from  political  considerations^ 
contracted  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  five  yeartf 
elder  than  himself,  Widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  and  aunt  ttf 
Charles  V.  While  her  husband  followed  his  pleasures,  th<* 
virtuous  Catherine,  whose  piety  was  such  as  Spain  has  been 
noted  for,  was  accustomed  to  leave  her  bed  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  to  take  a  silent  part  in  the  prayers  of  the*  monks.}:    She* 

*  Cam  illif  adoiescentibus  una  psallebat,  saltabat,  sermones  leporis 
pfenoo  habebat,  ridebat,  jocabatw.  (Potyd.  Vergifius,  Angl.  Hist  Bala, 
1*70,  M.  p.  633.) 

t  Ejrimia  corporis  forma  preditus,  in  qua  efcam  regis  raajsttfltii 
angusta  quedam  species  elucebat.  (Sanderus  de  Schismate  Angticano, 
p>4.)— The  work  of  Sanders,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  must  be  read  with 
much  suspicion*  fi>r  unfounded  and  calumnious  statements  sib  as* 
wanting  in  it— as  has  been  remarked  by  Cardinal  Gtmrini  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctor  Lingaid.-— (See  the  History  of  England,  by  this 
last,  vol/vi.  p.  173.) 

X  Surpbat  media  noate  ut  noeturju*  religioaomm  precftas  interesssfc 
-  (Sanders,  p.  5.) 
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would  £oeeTwiihom  cushion  or  carpet  At  five,  after  taking 
jl  little  rest,  she  would  again  rise,  and  assume  the  habit  of  St 
Francis;  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the  third  order  of  that 
saint.*  Then,  hastily  throwing  over  her  the  royal  garments, 
.she  was  jn  church  at  six,  to  join  in  the  holy  offices. 

Two  beings,  living  ia  such  different  atmospheres,  could  Apt 
long  continue  united. 

Catherine,  however,  was  not  the  only  representative  *f 
Romish  devotion  at  the  court,  of  Henry  VUL  John  Fiiher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  svd 
,  distinguished  alike  for  his  learning  and  strict  morals,  was  the 
object  of  universal  veneration.  He  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  the  oldest  counsellor  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Duchefi 
of  Richmond,  grandmother  to  Henry  VIII.,  had,  on  her 
death-bed^  confided  to  him  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  her 
grandson.  The  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  excesses,  long  con- 
tinued to  revejre  the  aged  bishop  as  a  father. 

A  much  younger  man  than  Fisher,  a  layman  and  civilian, 
had,  at  this  time,  attracted  general  attention  by  his  genius  and 
noble  character.  His  name  was  Thomas  More.  He  was  the 
sou  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Jn 
poor  circumstances,  of  temperate  habits,  and  unwearied  appli- 
cation, he,*  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  sought  to  mortify  the 
passions  of  youth  by  wearing  a  hair-shirt,  and  by  self-inflicted 
eeoargiogs.  One  day,  when  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
Henry  VIII,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  attending  mass,,  he 
.  jeepliedW-"  THe  king's  service  must  give  way  to  the  service  of 
God.?1  Wolsey  introduced  him  to  Henry,  who  employed 
him  in  various  embassies,  and  lavished  on  him  much  kind- 
ness. He  would  often  send  for  him  to  converse  with  nim  on 
.  astronomy,  and  at  other  times  concerning  Wolsey,  or  on  cus- 


The  king  was*  to  say  the  truth,  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  It  even  appears,  that,  had  prince 
Arthur  lived  to  ascend  the  throne,  Henry  was  destined  to  tjie 
.  whiepiscopal  nee  of  Canterbury.    In  his  mind  and  life  were 

•  Sob  regio  TwtiWI  Wi  JftandwA  lfcfcfca  *****  ^Otrndm^fA) 
▼«.  ill.  9 
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•trangery blended  Thomas  Aquinas* — St.  Bonaventura— 4ott*« 
Baments — banquetings — Elizabeth  Blount,  and  others  of  his 
^Distresses.  Masses  set  to  music  by  himself  were  chaunted  ta 
hischapeL 

Prom  the  time  Henry  VIIL  first  heard  of  Luther,  his 
indignation  broke  forth ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  decree  of  the 
Diet  of  Worms  reach  England  than  he  gave  orders  that  the 
"Pontiff's  bull  against  the  Reformer's  writings  should  be  car- 
tied  into  execution^     On  the  12th  of  May,  1521,  Thomas 

*  Wolsey,  who,  together  with  the  rank  of  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
'  knd,  held  that  of  Cardinal  and  Roman  Legate,  repaired  in 
-  solemn  procession  to  St.  PauFs  Church.  Swollen  by  excess 
;  of  pride,  he  assumed  to  rival  the  pomp  of  royalty  itself.     He 

was  accustomed  to  seat  himself  in  a  gold  chair,  slept  in  a 

*  goldfcn  bed,  and  dined  on  a  table  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.| 

*  On  this  occasion  he  displayed  his  utmost  state.  His  house- 
hold, to  the  number  of  800  persons,  comprising  barons,  knights, 
tons  of  the  first  families,  who  had  entered  his  service  as  a  step 

:  towards  the  service  of  the  state,  attended  the  haughty  prelate. 

*  His  garments  shone  wkh  gold  and  silk,  (he  was  the  first 
ecclesiastic  who  had  ventured  to  assume  such  sumptuous 
apparel.  )$    Even  the  horse-cloths  and  harness  were  of  the 

'  like  costly  materials.  Before  him  walked  a  prietit  of  lofty 
1  stature,  bearing  a  silver  pillar,  surmounted  by  across.  Behind 
kim,  another  stately  ecclesiastic,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
archiepiscopal  crozier  of  York;  a  nobleman  at  his  side, 
carried  his  cardinal's  hat.  f  Others  of  the  mobility — the  pre- 
lates—4he  ambassadors  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor 

•  Legebat  studiose  libros  divi  Thorns  Aquinatia.  (Polyd.  Vergil, 
>634) 

t  Primum  libroi  Lutheranos,   quorum  magntu  jam  Humerus  pet 
▼enerat  in  manus  suorum  Angknrum,  combtfrendos  cumvit  (ttnd.p.66i.) 

*  Uti  aella  auwa,  uti  paifvao  aurao,  uti  veto  auro©  ad  memam* 

f  Primus  episcoporum  et  cardinalium,  veatitum  eiteriorem  sericum 
eibiinduit    (Polyd.  Vergil,  p.  633.) 
I  GaforUm  cardigaBam,  exdinli  irougnem,  aablime  a  minwtro  pitfi* 
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yttfted the  cavnk^de, and: were  followed  by  a  long  lifts  of 
wwdo%  bearing  chests  overhung  with,  rich  and  brilliant  stalls; 
mad  ia  this  pompons  procession  the  several  parties  that  com- 
posed it  were  carrying  to  the  pile  the  writings  of  the  poor 
monk  of  Wittemberg*  .On  reaching  the  church,  the  proud 
priest  deposited  his  cardinal's  hat  on  the  altar  kself.  The 
virtuous  Bishop  of  Rochester  took  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
•or 06%  and  with  accents  of  strong  emotion*,  preached  earnestly 
against  heresy.  After  this,  the  attendants  drew  near  bearing 
the  writings  of  the  heresiarch,  and  they  were  devoutly  con- 
sumed in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators. 
■  Such  was  the  first  public  announcement  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  people  of  England. 

Henry  did  not  rest  there.  This  prince,  whose  sword  was 
ever  uplifted  against  his  adversaries!  his  wives,  and  his  fr- 
.  ¥0011168,  wrote  to  the  Elector  Palatine — r  Purely,  it  is  no 
Other  than  the  devi],  who,  by  the  agency  of  liuther,  has  kin- 
dled this  wide-spreading  conflagration.  If  Luther  will  not 
retract,  let  himself  and  hjs  writings  be  committed  to  the 
flames."*  .     A 

But  this  was  not  all*  Convinced  that  the  progress,  of  heresy 
was  mainly  ascribabie  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  Ger- 
,  loan  princes,  Henry  conceived  that  the  moment  was  arrived 
fc>r  the  exhibition  of  his  own  learning.  The  recollection  of 
the  triumphs  of  his  battle-axe  did  not  permit  him  to  doubt  of 
the  vicjory  he  should  gam  by  his  pen.  But  another  passion, 
vanity,— ever,  large  in  little  minds, — spurred  on  the  royal 
,  purpose.  He  was  mortified  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  had 
no  title  to  set  against  that  of  Most  Christian  and  Catholic, 
borne  by  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Spain,  and  had  for  a  long 
time  solicited  from  the  court  of  Rome  a  similar  distinction. 
What  course  more  likely  to  obtain  it  than  an  attack  upon 
heresy !  Henry,  ihen,  laid  .aside  his  royal  dignity,  and  de- 
scended from  his  throne  into  the  arena  of  theological  dispose. 
He  pressed  into  his  service  Thomas  Aquinas,  Peter  Lombard, 
Alexander  of  Hale,  and  Bonaventura,  and  gave  to  the  world 
*  gnapp'«  N^tefl^  il  ^  4g& 
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his  *  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  again*  Martin:  Jim- 
ther,  by  the  most  Invincible  King  of  England  and  of  Promt, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  Henry,  the  Eighth  of that  nam*" 
'  *  I  will  put  myself  in  the  forefront  of  the  Chimb,  to  safe 
her,"  said  the  kingof  England  in  this  book ;— ^  I  will  reeeiae 
into  my.bdsom  the  poisoned  darts  of  her  assailant;*  what  I 
bear  constrains  me  to  thk  All  the  servants  oi  J*sus  Christ, 
whatever  be  their  age,  sex  or  r&ftk,  should  rise  up  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom."  t 

}  u  Let  us  be  doubly  armed:  with  the  heavenly  armour  to 
conquer  with  the  arms  of  truth,  him  who  fights  with  those  of 
error ;  but  also  an  earthly  armour,  so  that,  should  he  stew 
himself  obstinate  in  malice,  the  hand  of  the  executioner  may- 
silence  him;  and  thus,  for  once  at  least,  he  may  be  useful  to 
die  world,  by  the  terrible  example  of  his~death."$ 
■*  Henry  VII t  could  not  conceal  the  contempt  which  he*&« 
tertafned  for  his  feeble  adversary.  *  This  man,"  says  the 
royal  theologian,  "seems  to  be  in  pains  of  labour ;  be -travails 
in  Mirth ;  and  lei  he  brings  forth  but  wind.  Take  aWay  the 
audacious  covering  of  proud  words,  with  which  he  clothes  his 
absurdities, — as  an  ape  is  clothed  with  purple,— and  what  re- 
mains?-—a  wretched  and  empty  sophism."  § 

The  king  defends,  successively,  die  mass,^  penance,  con- 
firmation, marriage,  orders,  and  extreme  unction.  He  is  not 
•paring  of  hard  epithets  towards  his  adversary;  styling  him 
sometimes  an  infernal  wolf,  at  others  a  venomous  ssjpent,  or 
a  limb  of  the  devil,  and  he  even  casts  doubts  on  Luther's  sin 
cerity.  In  short,  Henry  VIII.  crushes  the  mendicant  monk 
with  his  royal  anger,  "and  writes,"  says  an  historian,  "as  f 
were  with  his  sceptre.nl 

*  Meque  advenns  venenata  jacula  hostis  earn  oppugnantia  objiceren 
(Assertw  septem  sacrar/nentonm  adv.  M.  Luikerwn  in  prologd.) 

t  Omnia  Christi  eerou,  omnia  tttat,  omnia  •eras,  omnia  oraVeon 
esBgat    (Ibid.) 

t  Et  qm  nocuit  verbo  malitke,  sopp^cii  proek  exenijpio.    (Ibid,) 

I  Mirum  est  qnanto  nixu  partariene,  quern  nihil  peperit,  nisi  menu 
ventum.  .  .  .  (Ibid.)  _ 

«  Collier.  Eeol.  Ifist  Or.  Br.  p.  17. 
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H  mmt,  hflNttWtt,  be  confessed,  that  to  book  war  fiat  fll 
written,  fooeiaWnigtlto  author  and  the  age  in  which  he  wrote. 
The  style  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  force.  The  public  of 
ifefrdfty  set  no  founds  to  its  praises.  The  theological  treatise 
of  the  powerful  king  of  England,  was  received  with  a  pro- 
ration  of  adulation.  «  The  most  learned  work  that  ever  tha 
mm  saw/1  is  the  expression  of  some.*  "  It  can  only  be  com- ' 
pared  with  the  works  of  Saint  Augustine,"  said  others,  «  He 
ias>  Constantino,  a  Charlemagne, — nay  more,19  echoed  others, 
%bs second  Solomon."  I 

These  flattering  reports  soon  reached  the  continent  Henry 
had  desired  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  John  Clarke,  dean  of 
Windsor,  to  present  his  book  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Leo 
JL  received  the  ambassador  in  fall  consistory :  Clarke  pre* 
seated  the  royal  work  to  him  with  these  words,  "  The  king 
tttf  master  assures  yon,  now  that  he  has  refuted  the  errors  of 
Lather  with  the  pea,  he  is  ready  to  combat  his  adherents  with 
the  sword.M  Leo,  touched  with  this  promise,  answered,  that 
the  king's  book  conld  not  have  been  composed  but  by  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit, -and  conferred  upon  Henry  the  title  of 
«  Defender  of  the  Faith"*— stifl  borne  by  the  Sovereigns  of 
JEngfetnd! 

The  reception  which  the  work  met  with  at  Rome,  contri* 
bated  not  a  little  to  attract  the  general  attention.  In  a  few 
months,  many  thousand  copies,  from  different  presses,  got  into 
circulation ;f  so  that*  to  use  the  words  of  Cochlaeus,  "the 
#hole  Christian  world  was  filled  with  wonder  and  joy."| 

Suck  extravagant  praises  served  to  augment  the  already  in- 
sufferable vanity  of  the  head  of  the  race  of  Tudor.  He  seem- 
ed himself  to  entertain  no  doubt,  that  he  was  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. §  Henceforward  he  could  not  endure  contradic- 
tion.    Papal  authority  was  in  his  view,  no  longer  at  Rome, 

•♦  tfornet,  Hist  of  the  Ref.  at  England,  i.  p.  30. 

t  Intra  paucos  menses,  liber  ejus  a  multis  chalcographis  in  malta 
flfflfia  amlti^Kcatus.    (Cochlsus,  p.  41.) 

t  Ut  totum  of  besot  christianum  et  gatidio  et  admiratione  replererft 

%  He  was  brought  to  feney  it  was  written  wfta  some  degree  of  ln- 
fffooion.    (Btnmet  in  pr«£) 
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feB  **fr  Obteftiri^-iMMt  mfeUiWitf  wp  ^wMirivitt  hit  aim 
parson.  This  proud  aswunption  seryed  gitftfly  to  predate* 
ft  a  later  period,  the  Reformation  m  England. 
r  Luther  read  Henry's  book  ^ith  a  amile,  mingled  with  dis»* 
dain,  impatieriqe,  and  indignation.  The  falsehoods  and  insults 
it  contained,  but  above  all  thoair  of  *  pity  and  contempt  which 
the  king  affected,  irritated  tha  doctor  of  Wittembferg  to  th* 
highest  degree.  The  thought  that  the  Pope  had  publicly  up 
proYfed  the  book,  and  that  on  all  aides  the  enemies  of  the  Gfeftr 
pel,  were  triumphing  over  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformer, 
a*  already  overthrown,  increased  hie  indignation :— and  n hy 
indeed,  thought  he,  should  he  temporise?  Was  he  not  cba* 
tending  in.  the  cause  of  One  greater  than  all  the  kings  of  this 
earth?  The  gentleness  that  the  Gospel  inculcates  seemed  to 
him  out  of  place.  An  eye  for  an  eyer  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.- 
And  indeed  he  went  beyond  all  bounds:— persecuted,  railed 
at,  hunted  down,  wounded, — the  furious  lion  turned  upon  his 
pursuers,  and  set  himself  determinedly  to  crush  hia  enemy. 
The  Elector,  Spaktin,  Melaacthon,  Bugenhagen,  essayed  ia 
vain  to  appease  him.  They  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
replying;  but  nothing  could  stop  him.  "I  won't  be  gentle 
toward  the  king  of  England,"  said  he:  "I  know  it  is  useless 
to  humble  myself,  to  compromise,«ntreat  and  try  peaceful  me- 
thods, I  will  show  these  wild  beasts,  who  are  every  day  run- 
ning at  me  with  their  horns,  how  terrible  I  can  be ;  I  will  turn,; 
upon  my  pursuers,  I  will  provoke,  and  exasperate  my  adver*. 
saryv  until  exhausting  all  his  strength  he  falls  and  is  for  evef> 
annihilated.*  *  If  this  heretic  does  not  retract/  says  the  mw 
Thomas,  Henry  VIII.,  'he  must  be  burnt  V  Such  are  the 
weapons  which  are  now  employed  against  me:  the  fury  and 
(he  faggots  of  stupid  asses  and  hogs  of  the  Thomas  Aquinas 
brood,  t    Well,  then,  be  it  so!     Let  these  swine  come  on,  il 

*  (L.  Epp.  ft.  p.  233.)  Mea  in  Ipso*  exercebo*  corona,  iratateuft* 
Satanam,  donee  effosia  viribus  et  cornatibaa  corruat  in  se  ipso. 

t  Ignis  et  furor  insulsissimorum  asinpmm  et  Thomisticoram  per- 
corura.  (Contra  Hcnricum  Regem,  Opp.  Lat.  it  p.  331.)  There  is 
something  in  this  way  of  speaking  which  recalls  to  our  mind  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  agitator  of  Ireland,  except  that  there  is  more  fcrea 
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fee/y  4*re;  tf%  let  them  en»  bam  me~4i«  I  am,  awatt*, 
tbem.  My  ashes,  after,  death,  though  cast  into  a  thousand 
Mil,  shall  rise  up  m  arms,  and  pursue,  and  swallow  up  their 
abominable  troop.  Living,  I  wilL  be  the  enemy  of  the  Pfc» 
pacy,— end  burnt,  I  will  be- its  ruin !  Go  then,  swine  of  St 
Thomas,  do  what  you  will.  Ever  will  you  find  Luther,  like 
a  bear  upon  your  road,  and  like  a  lion  upon  your  path.  He. 
will /all  upon  yogu  from  all  sides,  and  give  you  no  rest  until  he 
stall  have  ground  your  iron  brains,  and  pulverized  your  brazen 
foreheads !" 

Luther  begins  by  reproaching  Henry  VIIL  with  having 
supported  his  statements  merely  by  decrees  and  doctrines  of 
man.  "  As  to  me,"  says  he,  "  I  do  not  cease  my  cry  of  cThe 
Gospel  I  the  Gospel ! — Christ !  Christ  V — and  my  enemies  are 
as  ready  with  their  answer, — '  Custom!  custom! — Ordinances! 
ordinances  l—Fathers !  lathers  V — *  That  pour  faithjkould  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God]  says 
St  Pfeul.  And  the  Apostle,  by  this  thunder-clap  from  heaven, 
at  once  overturns  and  disperses,  as  the  wind  scatters  the  dust, 
all  the  foolish  thoughts  of  such  a  one  as  this  Henry !  Alarm- 
ed and  confounded,  the  Aquinases,  Papists,  Henrys,  fall  pros* 
trate  before  the  power  of  those  words."* 

.  He  proceeds  to  refute  in  detail  the  king's  book,  and  exposes 
his  arguments,  one  after  the  other,  with  remarkable  clearness, 
energy,  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  Church  his- 
tory; but  also  with  a  boldness  and  contempt,  and  at  times  a 
violence,  which  need  not  surprise  us. , 

Towards  the  end,  Luther/s  indignation  is  again  aroused, 
that  his  adversary  should  only  have  drawn  his  arguments  from 
the  Fathers;  for  on  them  was  made  to  turn  the  whole  contro-. 
versy :  "  To  all  the  decisions  of  Fathers,  of  men,  of  angels,  of 
devils,  I  oppose,"  says  he,  "  not  the  antiquity  of  custom,  not 
the  habits  of  the  many,  but  the  word  of  the  Eternal  God, — 
end  nobBtty  of  thought  in  the  orator  of  tee  aixteenth  century,  than  in 
htm  of  the  nineteenth.  (See  Revue  BHimmoue,  Not.  1835 :  'The 
feign  of  CConneH'— w  Soaped  swine  of  oivfliied  •ociety,"  &e.  p.  90.) 

*  Confuai  et  proetrati  jacent  a  facie  yerborum  krtina  tonitrm.  (Oonfc* 
Benrieum  refea.  Opp.  Lai.  ti.  p.  336.) 
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the €tospelr-wyeh  they  liiemaehcs  are  olflgrf  t6  arfifaifc  If 
is  to  this  book  that  I  keep,*-upon  it  I  rest, — in  ft  I  make  ray* 
boast, — in  it  I  triumph,  and  exuh  over  Papists,  Aquinasfes, 
Henrys,  sophists,  and  all  the  swine  of  hell.*  The  King  of 
Heaven  is  on  my  side, — therefore  I  fear  nothing,  though  even 
a  thousand  Augustkies,  a  thousand  Cyprians,  and  a  thousand 
such  churches  as  that  of  which  this  Henry  is  Defender,  should 
*ise  up  against  me.  It  is  a  small  matter  that  I  should  despise 
ahd  revile  an  earthly  king,  since  he  himself  has  not  feared,  - 
by  his  writings,  to  blaspheme  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  pro- 
file his  Holy  name  by  the  most  daring  lies^'f 

"  Papists !"  he  exclaims  ia  conclusion,  "  will  you  never 
have  done  with  your  vain  attempts?  Do,  then,  what  ye  Kst 
Notwithstanding,  ft  must  still  come  to  pass,  that  popes,  bishops, 
priests,  monks,  princes,  devils,  death,  sin, — and  all  that  is  not 
Jesus  Christ,  or  in  Jesus  Christ, — must  fall  and  perish  before ; 
tine  power  of  this  Gospel,  which  I,  Martin  Luther,  hare' 
preached.^ 

Thus  spake  an  unfriended  monk.  His  violence  certainly 
cannot  be  excused,  if  we  judge  of  it  according  to  the  rule  to 
which  he  himself  was  ever  appealing,  namely,  GocPs  Word. 
It  cannot  even  be  justified,  by  pleading  in  extenuation,  the 
Crossness  of  the  age, — (for  Melancthon  knew  how  to  observe 
courtesy  of  language  in  his  writings,)— nor  can  we  plead  tLe 
energy  of  his  character.  If  something  is  allowed  for  thk,  ~ 
more  must  be  ascribed  to  the  violence  of  his  passions.  It  i* 
better,  then,  that  we  should  give  our  judgment  against  H 
Nevertheless,  justice  requires  the  remark,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  this  extravagant  language  was  not  so  strange  as  k 
would  be  at  this  time.  The  learned  were,  like  the  nobles,  a 
kind  of  estate.  Henry,  in  attacking  Luther,  had  put  himself 
ih  the  rank  of  a  man  of  letters.     Luther  replied  to  him 

j  *  Hie  9fco,  bfc  aedeo,  hie  ipaneo,  hie  glorior,  hie  triumpho,  hie  uuralto 
jngfetis  ,  > . .  (Contra  Hearicum  regain.  Opp.  LaL  ii.  p.  342  )    . 

f  Nee  mgnum  si  ego  regera  term  centerano.    (Coot  Hen.  reg.  p» 
«4  vereo.) 
t  3  L.  Opp.  Leipo.  xviii.  p.  900* 
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according  to*he  law  winch  obtained  in  th#tep«Wk  of  1 
rixthat  jthejtrufthof  whaj  is  staled  is  to  be  considered,  and  net 
the  condition  ia  life  of  him  who  states  it  Let  it  be  Added, 
also,  that  when  this  same  king  turned  against  the  Pope*  the 
insults  heaped  upon  him  by  the  Banish  writers,  and  by  the 
*Pope  himself^  fac  exceeded  all  that  Luther  had  ever  fulmi- 
nated against  him* 

v  Besides,— if  Luther  did  call  Doctor  Eck  an  ass,  and  Henry 
Till  a  hog)  he  indignantly  rejected  the  intervention  of  the 
secular  arm ;  at  the  time  that  the  former  was  writing  a  disser- 
tation to  show  that  heretics  ought  to  be  burned,  and  the  latter 
was  erecting  scaffolds  that  he  might  follow  oat  the  precepts  ef 
the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt.    * 

Great  was  die  emotion  at  the  king's  court,  when  Luther's 
•reply  arrived.  Surrey,  Wobey,  and  the  rest  of  the  courtiers 
put  a  stop  to  the  fetes  and  pageantry  at  Greenwich,  to  vest 
their  indignation  in  sarcasms  and  abuse.  The  aged  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  who  had  looked  on  with  delight  at  the  young 
prince,  formerly  confided  to  his  care,  breaking  a  knee  ia 
defence  of  the  Church,  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  monk's 
attack.  He  replied  to  it  at  the  moment  His  words  gave  * 
good  idea  of  the  age,  and  of  the  Church :— "  Take  us  the 
Jittle  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines,  says  Christ  in  Solomon's 
Song;  from  this  we  learn,"  said  Fisher,  "that  we  ought  to 
lay  hands  upon  heretics,  before  they  grow  Hg<  Luther  if 
become  a  large  fox,  so  old,  so  cuuning,jjo  mischievous,  that  it 
is  very  difficulfrto  catch  him.  What  do  I  say,  a  fees?  He  is 
a  mad  dog,  a*  ravening  wollj  a  cruel  she-bear ;  or  rather,  ali 
these  put  together,  for  the  monster  includes  many  beasts 
within  him."*  < 

Thomas  More  also  descended  into  the  arena  to  engage  with 
the  monk  of  Witteraberg-  Although  a  laic,  his  zeal  against 
the  Reformation  amounted  to  fanaticism,  if  it  would  not  haw* 
led  him  oven  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  When  young  men  of 
ftnsily  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Papacy,  they  often,  in  their 

*  Canem  fljyfrgem  rabidum,  inu>  lapum  njmammxxm,  mat 
damn  qaamdun  uw*hl    (CocW^w,  jk  60}    . 
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♦iotence,  outdo  tho  cl«rgy  themsfelt^:  ^fce*ere*h11  Brothel 
*fcther  tipple*,  Luther,  apostate  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
,(i*iwbape«  bacchanalian)  of  either  faculty,  unlearned  doctor 
*«f  sacred  theology."*  l%us  it  is  the  Reformer  is  addressed 
*ty  one  of  the  most  illaatrious  mfa  of  the  age.  Tfeen  he  goes 
on  to  say,  m  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  Luther  had 
composed  his  hook  against  Henry  VIII. : — -*1  He  assembled 
tfis  companions,  and  bid  them  go  each  his  own  way  to  pick 
:wp  tetfrrilities  and  insults.  One  frequented  the  public  car* 
-tfeges  and  barges;  another  the  baths  and  gambling  houses^ 
lliis  one,  the  barber^  shops  and  low  taverns;  that  <kfe,  the 
manufactory  and  the  house  of  ill  feme.  They  took  down  fh 
their  pocket-books  all  that  they  heard  Of  insolence,  of  filthi- 
(ness,  of  infamy,  and  bringing  back  all  these  insults  and  impu- 
«#ities,  they  filled  with  *hem  that  dirty  sink  which  <fe  called 
*f  Luther's  wU"  Thett  he  continues:  a H  he  retracts  these 
*8ea  and  calumnies,  if  he  puts  away  these  fooleries  and  this 
irage,  if  he  swallows  doWn  his  excrements  again,  t  .  .  .  .  he 
^vill  find  one  who  will  soberly  discuss  with  him.  But  if  he 
Continues  as  he  has  begun,  joking,  taunting,  fooling,  calum- 
&&ting,  Tomiting  out  sinks  and  sewers  .  .  .  .  $  let  others  do 
^what  they  choose;  for  ourselves  we  prefer  leaving  the  little 
H»fcn  to  his  own  anger  and  dirtiness."  §  Thomas  More  would 
<have  done  better  to  restrain  his  own  coarseness;  Luther  never 
descended  to  such  a  style,  neither  did  he  return  it  any  answer. 
««  This  work  increased  Henry's  attachment  to  More.  He 
^ven  used  to  go  and  visit  him  at  his  humble  residence  at 

Chelsea.  After  dinner,— his  irm  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of 
t  .  --'     ■ 

*  Reverendus  frater,  pater,  potator,  Lutherus.  (Cochteus,  p.^61.)  ; 
t  Si .  .    suas  resorbeat  et  sua  relingat  stercora.    (Ityd.  p<  62.) 
X  Sentinas,  cloacas,  latrinas  . . .  stercora,    (Ibid.  p.  63.) 

"  §  Cum  suis et  stercoribus  . , .  relinquere.     (Ibid.)   Cochlieus 

Mtoed  glories  Id  the  dilation  of  these  passages,  choosing  whaf,  accord* 
fag  to  his  taste,  he  thinks  the  finest  parts  of  th«  work  of  Thomas  Mora. 
JV1.  Nisard,  on  the  contrary,  confesses  in  his  book  on  Ifore,  whose  de- 
fence he  undertakes  with  sd  much  warmth  and  learning,  that,  in  this 
tHHingr  the  *^e**ion>  Dictated  by  the  anger  of  the  Catholic  are  such, 
that  the  translation  of  them  is  impossIHe,  *  "  '  * 
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Ms  fr<r*mfc,t*e  fcfcg  w*rt*w*Ht  round  the  gaaie*  with  htm, 
whifet  the  astonished  wife  of  his  flattered  host,  concealed 
behind  a  lattice,  with  her  children,  could  not  hut  keep  her 
eyes  fixed  enr  them.  After  one  of  these  walks,  More,  who 
well  knew  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  said  to  his  wife,  "if 
nay  head  could  gain  for  him  a  single  castle  in  France,  h» 
wtmU  nothesitate  a  moment  to  take  it  off" 

The  king,  thus  defended  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
by  his  future  chancellor,  needed  not  any  more  to  retains  his 
pen.  Confounded  at  the  thought  of  being  treated,  in  the  face 
of  Europe,  as  any  common  writer,  Henry  VIII.  abandoned 
the  dangerous  position  he  had  taken,  and  laying  aside  the  pea 
df  the  theologian,  had  recourse  to  the  more  effectual  measures 
df  diplomacy. 

An  ambassador  was  despatched  from  his  court  at  Green- 
wich, with  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  and  to  the  Dukes  of  Saxony. 
*"Phe  true  Serpent  cast  down  from  heaven,  even  Luther," 
s&ys  Henry, "  casts  out  a  flood  of  poison  upon  the  earth.  Ha 
excite*  revolt  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  abolishes  it* 
laws,  insults  the  authorities,  inflames  the  laity  against  the 
priesthood,  both  of  these  against  the  Pope,  the  people  again* 
kings,  and  asks  nothing  better  than  to  see  Christians  fighting 
against,  and  destroying  one  another,  and  the  enemies  of  out 
filth  enjoying,  with  a  savage  grin,  the  scene  of  carnage.* 

"  What  is  this  doctrine,  which  he  calls  evangelical,  ©the* 
than  the  doctrine  of  Wicklif  %  Now,  most  honoured  tmefe^ 
I  know  how  your  ancestors  have  laboured  to  destroy  it  j  they 
pursued  k,  as  a  wild  beast,  in  Bohemia,  and  driving  it,  till  it 
fell  into  a:  pit,  they  shut  it  in  there,  and  barricaded  it.  Yoa 
Will  not,  I  am  sure,  let  it  escape  through  your  negligence, 
lest,  making  its  Way  fcito  Sftxony,  it  should  become  master  of 
the  whole  of  Germany,  and,  with  smoking  nostrils,  vomiting 
Ibrth  "the  fire  of  hell,  spread  that  conflagration'  fer  and  wide, 

*  *  Se  ergtest  er,  gleichwie  elne  Schlang  rom  ffimmd  geworfen.    (L. 
Opp.  xviiL  p.  212.)    The  original  is  in  Latin— Velnt  a  colo  deje 
serpens,  virus  effundit  in  terras. 
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mm  tpmxAo  am  mm  mswutiok. 

^cb  your  nation  ha*  so  ofte*  wished  to  extinguish  mi* 
Mood.* 

H  Therefor*  it  is,  most  worthy  lords,  I  feel  obliged  to  ax* 
hort  you,  and  even  to  beseech  you,  by  all  that  is  most  sacred, 
promptly  to  extinguish  the  cursed  sect  of ,  Luther.  Shed  no 
blood,  if  k  can;  be  avoided ;  but  if  this  heretical  doctrine  lasts*, 
shed  it  without  hesitation,  in  order  that  this  abominable  sect, 
may  disappear  from  under  the  heaven."!  .      - 

The  Elector  and  hia  brother  referred  the  king  to  the  ap- 
proaching council  Henry  VIIL  was  thus  as  far  as  ever  from 
his  object  "  So  renowned  a  name  mixed  up  in  the  dispute," 
says  Paolo  Sarpi,  "  served  to  give  it  a  greater  zest,  and  to* 
qimciJUate  general  favour  towards  Luther,  as  is  usually  tha, 
case  in  combats  and  tournaments,  where  the  spectators  ham 
always  a  leaning  to  the  weakest,  and  delight  to  exaggerate; the 
v&erit  of  his  actions.'^ 

In  feet,  an  immense  movement  was  in  progress.  The  Be- 
formation,  which,  after  the  Diet  of  Worms,  had  been  thought 
to  be  confided,  together  with  its  great  teacher,  in  the  turret*, 
e&amber  of  a  strong  castle*  was  breaking  $>rth  on  all  sides  in 
the  empire,  and  even  throughout  Christendom.  The  two  par- 
ties, until  now,  mixed  up  together.,  were  beginning  to  sepa? 
lata,  and  the  partisans  of  a  monk,  who  had  nothing  on  hi* 
side  but  the  power  x>f  his  words,  were  fearlessly  taking  thai* 
stand  in  the  face  of  the  followers  of  Charles  Y,  and  Leo  X. 
Luther  had  only  just  left  the  Wartburg^-*the  Pope  had  ep| 
ewtoiunicaied  all  his  adherenta, — the  Imperial  Diet  had  just 
condemned  his  doctrine, — the  princes  were  active  in  putting 
k  Sown  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  German,  states,-^ 
the  Romish  priests  were  eetting  the  public  against  it  by  their 
violent  invective, — foreign  nations  were  requiring  that  Ger- 
many should  sacrifice  a  man  whose  attacks  were  formidable 
even  at  a  distance, — and  yot,  this  new  sect,  few  in  nugatory  and 

*  Und  durch  sein  achadlich  Apblasen  das  hollische  Feuer  aussprftka. 
(UOpp.xviiL  p.  213.) 
t  Oder  aber  auch  mit  Blut  vergiessen.    (Ibid.) 
t  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  15, 16. 
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mhmkmmbm  there  was  no  organiiarim»  no  acting 
in  concert,  noting,  in  short,  of  concentrated  power,  waa 
akendy,  by  the  energy  of  the  faith  engaged  in  it,  and  the  ra* 
pidily  of  itaeooqtieetsafthemiadsof  men,  beginning  to  came 
alarm  to  the  yaet,  ancient,  and  powerful  sovereignty  of  Borne. 
Everywhere  was  to  be.  seen,  as  in  the  first  appearance  of 
spring-time,  the  seed  bursting  forth  from  the  earth,  spontane- 
ously and  without  effort  Every  day  some  progress  might 
eereraarked.  Individuals,  village  populations,  country  towns, 
nay,  large  cities,  joined  in  this  new  confession  of  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  It  was  met  by  strong  opposition  and  fierca 
persecution,  but  the  mysterious  power  which  animated  theat 
people  waa  irresistible;  and,  though  persecuted,  they  still, 
went  forward,  facing  the  terrors  of  exile,  imprisonment,  or  the 
stake,  and  were  every  where  more  than  conquerors  over  their 
persecutors. 

The  monastic  orders,  which  Borne  had  planted  over  tha 
whole  of  Christendom,  like  nets  for  catching  souls  and  retain" 
hag  them  in  their  meshes,  were  among  the  first  to  burst  their 
fetters,  and  to  propagate  the  new  doctrine  in  every  part  of  the 
Western  Church,  The  Auguetinea  of  Saxony  had  gon* 
along  wkh  Luther,  and,  like  him,  formed  that  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Word  of  Truth,  which,  making  God  tltei* 
portion,  disabused  their  minds  from  the  delusions  of  Borne  and 
its  lo&y  pretensions.  But  in  other  convents  of  this  order,  tha 
light  of  the  Gospel  had  also  shone  forth:  sometimes,  aisoag 
the  aged,  who,  like  Staupite,  had  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  a 
leavened  Christianity^  the  sound  doctrines  of  truth,  and  wera 
anw  asking  of  God  that  tbey  might  depart  in  peace,  since 
their  eyes  had-  seen  his  salvation;  sometimes,  among  tha 
young,  among  those  who  bad  imbibed  Luther's  instruction* 
With  the  characteristic  eagerness  of  their  years.  At  Nurenv 
berg,  Gsnabruck,  Billiagen,  Ba&hoti,  in  Hesse,  in  Wirtenvv 
barg,  at  Strasburgh,  at  Antwerp,  the  convents  of  the  August 
tines  were  returning  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  by  their  coura- 
geous confession  exciting  the  indignation  of  Borne. 

But  the  movement  Was  not  confined  to  the  Augustine*. 

VOL.   III.  10 
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Man  ot  decided  character  among  the  o&ef  orders  fcMtwit 
fteir  exmnple;  and,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  their 
Mow-monks*  who  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  carnal 
observances,  and  undeterred  by  their  anger  and  contempt,  oS 
by  Censure,  discipline,  and  ckustral  imprisonment,  they  fear* 
lessty  Med  up  their  voiees  in  femur  of  that  holy  and  jnredout 
truth,  which)  afterso  many  toilsome  researches,  so  many  ^sh 
tressing  doubts,  and  inward  conflicts,  they  had  at  last  found* 
lb  the  majority  of  the  cloisters,  the  most  spiritual/devout,  and 
fcstructed  monks  declared  themselves  m  fevnttr  of  die  Reform 
maticn.  Ebertin  and  Kettenbach  attacked,  from  the  convent* 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Ultn,  the  t&rvice  of  bondage  of  monkery; 
and  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Church,  with  an  elo- 
quence that  might  have  drawn  a  whole  nation  after  it.  They 
introduced  in  their  petition,  in  the  same  sentence,  a  request  for 
the  abolition  of  the  houses  of  the  monks,  and  of  those  of  pros* 
itution.  Another  Franciscan,  Stephen  Kempe,  preached  Ae 
Gospel  at  Hamburg,  and,  though  alone,  set  his  face  like  a 
flint  against  the  hatred,  envy,  threats,  cunning-,  and  violence 
of  the  priests,-— enraged  to  see  the  congregations  forsake  their 
atari,  and  flock  with  enthusiasm  to  his  preachings  * 

Sometimes  it  was  the  superiors  themselves  who  wereirst 
won  over  to  the  Reformation.  The  Priors  at  Halberstadt,  at 
Ntuenwerk,  at  Halle,  at  Sagan,  set  the  example,  in  this  re* 
apect,  to  those  under  their  authority ;  at  least,  they  declared 
that  if  a  monk  felt  his  conscience  burdened  by  his  monastic 
tows,  so  far  from  insisting  on  bis  remaining  in  the  convent, 
they  wouid  themselves  carry  him  out  on  their  shoulders,  t 

In  fact,  in  all  parts  of  Germany  might  be  seen  monks  lam 
iftg,  at  the  gates  of  their  monastery,  their  frock  and  cowl,  ©*' 
these,  some  had  been  expelled  by  the  violence  of  their  fellows, 
or  of  their  superiors ;  others,  of  a  gentle  and  peaceable  spirit,* 
ctrald  no  longer  endure  the  continually  recurring  disputes,  i» 
stifes,  recriminations,  and  animosities,  which  pursued  them  frora 

*  Der  ubrigen  Prediger  Feindschaflt,  Neid,  Nachstiellungen,  Pra- 
ticken  and  Schirecken.    (Secfcendarf,  p.  559.) 
*i>9*tyaiuS^SU.  Jfestttai  Script  Her  fife*,!**. 45* 
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tiH  night.  Of  #J1  these,  die  greater  number  wore, 
eon. vwroed  that  the  monastic  vows  were  inconsistent  with  tho 
still  of  Qod  and  ahe  Christian  life.  Some  had  gradually  bean 
led  to  tins  conviction;  others  had  reached  it  at  once  by  const 
daring  &  single  text  The  indolent,  heavy  ignorance  which 
generally  marked  the  mendicant  orders  communicated  a  feel* 
i&g  of  disgust  to  men  of  more  intelligent  minds,  who  could  no 
longer  endure  the  society  of  such  associates.  A  Franciscan, 
begging  hli  Way,  one  day  presented  himself,  box  in  hand,  at 
er  blacksmith's  shop,  in  Nuremberg.  "  Why  don't  you  got 
$o&t  bread  by  working  with  your  own  hands  t"  inquired  the 
Maeksmith.  Thus  invited,  the  sturdy  monk,  tossing  from  him 
his  habit)  lifted  the  hammer,  and  brought  it  down  again  with 
force  upon  the  anvil.  Behold  the  useless  mendicant  trans* 
fotmed  into  the  industrious  workman !  The  box  and  monk's 
gown  were  sent  back  to  the  monastery.41 

It  was  not,  however,  the  monks  only,  who  ranged  them* 
selves  under  the  standard  of  evangelical  truth :  a  far  greator 
number  of  priests  proclaimed  the  new  doctrine  Bat  it  noesV 
odnot  to  be  promulgated  by  human  organs;  it  often'  acted 
upon  men's  minds  and  aroused  them  from  their  deep  slumber^ 
without  the  instrumentality  of  a  preacher. 

Luther's  writings  were  read  in  the  boroughs,  cities,  and 
hamlets;  even  the  village  schoolmaster  had  his  fireside  audi* 
once  Some  persons  in  each  locality,  impressed  with  what 
they  had  heard,  consulted  the  Bible  to  relieve  their  uncertainty, 
and  were  struck  with  the  marked  contrast  between  the  Chris* 
tsnnty  of  Scripture  and  that  which  they- had  imbibed.  Fluo* 
testing  for  a  while  between  Romanism  and  Holy  Writ,  they 
e*d  long  took  refuge  in  that  living  Word  which  had  beamed 
into  their  minds  with  such  new  and  cheering  lustre  Wbilo 
these  changes  were  passing  in  thek  minds,  an  evangelical 
o*eacher~--he  might  be  a  priest,  or,  perhaps,  a  monk— would 
appear.  He  speaks  with  eloquence  and  authority,!  proclaim- 
ing that  Christ  has  fully  atoned  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  and 

»  RmH  Bciit—haGetbichte,  ii.  p.  T& 

t  Eaque  omnia  prompte,  alacriter,  eloquentsc*    (Caahtaoii^i  ft.)  -^ 
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fnrt*  from  the  sacred  Word  the  vanity  of  hamen  works  aa* 
penance.  Buch  preaching  excited  terrible  opposition;  the 
elergy,  in  numerous  instances,  aided  by  the  magistrates,  used 
every  effort  to  bring  back  those  whose  souk  were  escaping 
from  bondage.  But  there  was  in  the  new  preaching  an  ac- 
cordance with  Scripture,  and  a  secret,  but  irresistible  energy, 
which  won  the  heart  and  subdued  the  most  rebellious.  Risk 
jug  the  loss  of  property,  and,  if  needful,  the  loss  of  life  itself 
men  deserted  the  barren  fanatical  preachers  of  the  Papacy* 
and  enrolled  themselves  under  the  Go3pel  banner.*  Some* 
times  the  people,  irritated  at  the  thought  how  long  they  h«4 
been  duped,  drove  away  the  priests;  but  more  frequently  these 
latter,  forsaken  by  their  flocks,  without  tithes  or  offerings* 
went  off,  with  desponding  hearts,  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  di» 
tant  places,  f  Whilst  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  hierarchy 
withdrew  in  sullen  dejection,  pronouncing  maledictions  as  they 
took. leave  of  their  former  flocks, — the  people,  whom  truth 
and  liberty  filled  with  transports  of  joy,  surrounded  the  new 
preachers  with  acclamations,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  hear 
the  Word,  bore  them,  as  in  triumph,  into  the  churches  and 
pulpitfi.J 

A  word  of  Power  from  God  himself,  was  remoulding  m 
fciety.  In  many  instances,  the  people,  or  the  principal  citi 
sons,  wrote  to  a  man  whose  faith  they  knew,  urging  him  to 
come  and  instruct  them;  and  he,  for  the  love  of  the  truth, 
would,  at  their  call,  at  once  leave  his  worldly  interests,  his  fa* 
mily,  friends,  and  country. $  Persecution  often  compelled  the 
favourers  of  the  Reformation  to  abandon  their  dwellings; 
*<— they  arrive  in  a  place  where  the  new  doctrines  have  new 
yet  been  heard  of;  they  find  there  some  hospitable  roof,  offer* 
ing  shelter  to  houseless  travellers;  there  they  speak  of  tha 

*  PopaJo  odibfles  catholic*  concionatorea.    (Cochlmw,  p.  58.)    - 

t  Ad  extreatam  redactt  snojnam,  aliunde  eibi  victam  qoawre  cage* 
xantor.    (Ibid,  p.  53.) 

t  Triumphantibus  novis  predicateribus  qui  ■equacem  popuhun  verba 
turn  Evangelii  sui  ducebant.    (Ibid.) 

I  Mold,  omiMa  re  domeetiea,  in  apiaicm  teri  Etunjafii,  eaaaalei  St 
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(Mipet,  and  read  a  few  pages  to  the  listening  townsmen,  and 
pwhaps,  by  the  intercession  of  their  new  acquaintances,  obtain* 
leave  to  prtach  a  sermon  in  the  church.  Immediately,  the 
Word  spreads  like  fire  through  the  town,  and  no  efforts  can 
stay  its  progress.*  If  not  permitted  to  preach  in  the  church, 
the  preaching  took  place  elsewhere,  and  every  place  became  a 
temple.  At  Husum  in  Holstein,  Herman  Tast,  then  on  hit 
wfcy  from  Wittembe*g,  and  to  whom  the  parochial  clergy  de- 
nied the  use  of  the  church,  preached  to  an  immense  multitude, 
trader  the  shade  of  two  large  trees  adjoining  the  churchyard^ 
not  far  from  the  spot  where,  seven  centuries  before,  Anschar 
told  first  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  a  Heathen  auditory.  At 
Armatadt,  Gaspard  Gittel,  an  Augustine  friar,  preached  in  the 
market-place.  At  Dantzic,  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  from 
an  eminence  outside  the  city.  At  Gosslar,  a  student  of  Wh- 
temberg  opened  the  new  doctrines,  in  a  plain  planted  with 
lime-trees,  from  which  circumstance  the  evangelical  Chris- 
tians there  obtained  the  appellation  of  The  Lime-tree  Br* 
thfen. 

Whilst  the  Priests  were  exposing,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  their  sordid  avidity,  the  new  preachers,  in  addressing 
them,  said :  tt  Freely  we  have  received— freely  do  we  give."t 
The  observation  often  dropt  by  the  new  preachers  in  the  pul- 
pit, that  Rome  had  of  old  given  to  the  .nations  a  corrupted 
Gospel,  so  that  Germany  now  first  heard  the  Word  of  Christ 
in  its  divine  and  primitive  beauty,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  aft  \X  an(*  tne  grand  thought  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  elevated  the  souls 
#hich  had  so  long  borne  the  yoke  of  the  feudality  and  papacy 
of  the  middle  ages.  § 

*  Simple  Christians  were  often  seen  with  the  New  Testament 
in  hand,  ofiering  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation, 

1  *  TStit  *e*o  aliquot  n&cti  fuiasent  ainScos  in  ea  dvitate ....  (Ooefe* 
tens,  p.  54.) 

t  Mira  em  erat  liberafitaa.    (Ibid.) 

$  Bam  usque  iHem  nunquam  germane  pnftficatam.  (CocMpim,  p.  53.) 

§  Oiimea»qttale»etfratr«»JnChri«te.  -  (1H&) . 
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The  Catfcolici,  who  adhered  to  Rome,  dqew  back  k  damp* 
for  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  was  reserved  to  the  priests  a*4 
monks  alone.  The  latter  being  thus  compelled  to  come  fiw> 
ward,  discussion  ensued ;  but  the  priests  and  monks  were  soon 
overwhelmed  with  the  Scriptures  quoted  by  the  laity,  and  at 
a  loss  how  to  meet  them.*  "  Unhappily,"  says  Cochlwus, 
,£  Luther  had  persuaded  his  followers  that  their  faith  ought 
oniy  to  be  given  to  the  oracles  of  Holy  Writ."  Often  clan** 
ours  were  heard  in  the  crowd,  denouncing  the  shameful  ignor- 
ance of  the  old  theologians,  who  had  till  then  been  regarded 
by  their  own  party  as  among  the  most  eminently  learne&t 

Men  of  the  humblest  capacity,  and  even  the  weaker  sex,  by 
the  help  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Word,  persuaded,  and 
prevailed  with  many.  Extraordinary  times  produced  extraor- 
dinary actions.  At  Ingolstadt  a  young  weaver  read  the  work* 
of  Luther  to  a  crowded  congregation,  in  the  very  place  where 
Doctor  Eck  was  residing-  The  university  council  of  the 
same  town*  having  resolved  to  oblige  a  disciple  of  Melamcthoflu 
to  retract, — a  woman,  named  Argula  de  Staufen,  volunteered 
to  defend  him,  and  challenged  the  doctors  to  a  public  dispnta* 
tion.  Women,  children,  artizans,  and  soldiers,  had  acquired 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  Bible  than  learned  doctors  or  sur 
pliced  priests. 

Christianity  was  presented  in  two-fold  array,  and  under  as 
pects  strikingly  contrasted.  Opposed  to  the  old  defenders  ot 
the  hierarchy,  who  had  neglected  the  acquirement  of  the  Ian* 
guages  and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  (we  have  it  on  tha 
authority  of  one  of  themselves)  was  a  generous-minded  youth, 
most  of  them  devoted  to  study  and  the  investigation  of  thf 
Scriptures,  and  acquainted  with  the  literary  treasures  of  an 
tiquity.J  Gifted  with  quickness  of  apprehension,  elevation  of 
soul,  and  intrepidity  of  heart  these  youths  soon  attained  such 

,  *  A  laicis  lutheranis,  plure*  scripture  locos,  quam  a  monadrii  «t 

prssbyteris.    (Ibid.  p.  54.) 
t  Reputabantur  catholic!  ab  illis  ignari  Scripturaruoa.    (Ibid.) 
X  Totam  wo  juventutem^  iloquentia  Utterly  liogoanimqus 

deditam  ...  in  partem  suam  traziU    (Coccus,  p.  54.) 
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ptftfeiency  that  none  could  compete  with  &em.  R  was  not 
onty  the  rigour  of  their  fakb  which  raised  them  above  their 
ofeftemporaries,  but  an  elegance  of  style,  a  perfume  of  antiquity, 
a  sound  philosophy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  which 
the  theologians,  veteris  farina  (as  Cochheus  himself  term 
&em)  were  altogether  destitnte.  So  that  on  public  occasional 
on  which  these  youthful  defenders  of  the  Reformation  encocufe 
tared  the  Romish  doctors,  their  assault  was  carried  on  with  an 
ease  and  confidence  that  embarrassed  the  dulness  of  their  ad- 
vsrsarieSj  and  exposed  them  before  aH  to  deserved  contempt 

The  ancient  structure  of  the  Church  was  thus  tottering  un- 
der the  weight  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  while  the  new 
edifice  was  rising  from  its  foundations  of  faith  and  learning. 
The  elements  of  a  new  life  were  diffused  among  the  general 
bbdjr  of  the  people.  Listless  dulness  was  everywhere  sue* 
ceeded  by  an  inquiring  disposition  and  a  thirst  for  information. 
An  active  enlightened  and  living  faith,  took  the  place  of  super* 
suttous  piety,  and  ascetic  meditations.  Works  of  true  devoted* 
ness,  superseded  mere  outward  observance  and  penance*. 
•She  pulpit  prevailed  over  the  mummeries  of  the  altar,  and 
the  ancient  and  supreme  authority  of  God's  word,  was  at 
length,  reestablished  in  the  Church. 

The  art  of  printing,  that  mighty  engine,  the  discovery  of 
Which  marks  the  fifteenth  century,  came  to  the  assistance  of  tho 
efforts  we  are  now  recording ;  and  its  weighty  missiles  were 
continually  discharged  against  the  enemy's  walls. 

The  impulse  which  the  Reformation' gave  to  popular  litera- 
ture, i»  Germany,  was  prodigious.  Whilst  the  year  1518 
saw  only  thirty-five  publications,  and  1517  but  thirty-seven, 
the  number  of  books  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity  after 
the  appearance  of  Luther's  theses.  We  find,  in  1518,  sev- 
enty-one various  publications  recorded ;  in  1519,  one  hundred 
and  eleven;  in  1520,  two  hundred  and  eight ;  in  1521,  two 
hundred  and  eleven ;  in  1522,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  j 
and  in  1523,  four  hundred  an<J  ninety-eight.  And  where 
we?e  all  these  books  published?  Almost  invariably  at  Wit- 
temberg.     And  who  was  the  author  of  them  £    For  the  most 
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part,  Laths*  The  year  1502,  eaw:  one  hundred  and  thirty 
publications  from  tie  pen  of  the  Reformer  alone ;  and  the* 
following  year,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  whilst  in  thm 
latter  year,  the  total  number  of  Roman  Catholic  publications 
amounted  to  but  twenty*  Thus,  the  literature  of  Germany 
was  formed intht  din  of  controv*r$yra&  its  religion  arose  in 
the  midst  of  conflicts.  Already  it  gave  evidence  nf  that  learn- 
ed, profound,  bold,  and  stirring  spirit  that  latter  times  ha?a 
seen  in  it.  The  genius  of  the-  nation  now,  for  the  first  time, 
displayed  itstelf  without  mixture,  and  in  the  very  hour  of  its 
birth  it  received  a  baptism  of  fire  from  christian  enthusiasm. 
Whatever  Luther  and  his  friends  composed,  others  dissemi- 
nated far  and  wide.  Monks,  who  had  been  led  to  see  the  un> » 
lawfulness  of  the  monastic  obligations,  and  desirous  of  ex* 
changing  a  life  of  indolence  for  one  of  activity,  but  too  ignorant 
to  he  able  themselves  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God,  traversed 
the  provinces,  and,  visiting  the  hamlets  and  cottages,  sold  the 
writings  of  Luther  and  his  friends,  Germany  was,  eue  long, 
overrun  with  these  enterprising  colporteurs,  t  Printers  and 
booksellers  eagerly  received  whatever  writings  were  directed 
to  the  defence  of  the  Reformation,  but  would  not  look  at  those 
of  the  opposite  party,  as  savouring  generally  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism; J  If  any  of  these  men,  however,  ventured  to  sell  a 
book  in  favour  of  Papacy,  or  to  offer  it  for  sale  at  Frankfort 
or  elsewhere^  he  drew  upon  himself  a  torrent  of  ridicule  anc 
sarcasm  from  dealers,  publishers,  and  scholars.  §  Vainly  had 
the  Emperor  and  the  reigning  princes  fulminated  severe 
edicts  against  the  writings  of  the  Reformers.  As  soon  at  an 
inquisitorial  visit  was  determined  on,  the  dealers,  {who  secretly 
obtained  information  of  it)  would  conceal  the  books  which  k 

»  Panzer's  Annalen   der  Deatsch  IiU.— Ratfke's  Deutsca  GesdL 
&  p.  79. 

:  t  Apoetataram,  monasteriii  relk&a,  infinites  jam  ent  mpneros ,  ia 
ipeciem  bibliopolarum.    (Cochteus,  p.  54*) 

X  Catholicorum,   velut  indocta  et  veteria  barbarici  trivialia  eeripta, 
tontemnebant.    (Oochlsus,  p.  54.) 

*  la  pubiicis  mercatibus  Francofbrdue  et  alibi,  vexabantar  ac  ridebaifc- 
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intended  to  pproeafjbe;  and  the  people,  ever  etgertopet* 
t  that  of  which  authority  would  deprive  them,  would  aftar- 
wards  buy  them  up,  and  read  them  with  redoubled  ardour. 
It  was  not  alone  Germany  that  was  the  theatre,  of  such  inci- 
dents, the  writing*  *f  Luther  were  translated  into  French} 
Spanish,  English,  and  Italian,  and  were  circulated  among 
those  nations. 

If  instrument*  so  despised  could  yet  inflict  such  disaster  qn 
ihe  power  of  Rome,  what  was  it  when  the  monk  of  Wittem 
berg  w$s  heard  to  raise  his  voice  %  Shortly  after  the  diseoa*- 
fitore  of  the  strange  prophets,  Luther  traversed  the  territory 
of  Duke  George,  in  a  waggon,  attired  in  plain  clothes.  Hii 
gown  was.  carefully  concealed,  and  the  Reformer  wore  the 
disguise  of  a  countryman.  Had  he  been  recognised,  and  so 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  Duke,  it  had,  perhapf, 
been  ail  over  with  him.  He  was  on  his  way  to-  preach  at 
.Zwickau,  the  birth-place  of  the  pretended  prophets.  Scarcely 
Fas  it  known  at  Schneeber^,  Aunaberg,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  when  numbers  flocked  to  hear  him.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand persons  arrived  in  the  town,  and  as  there  was  no  edifice 
which  could  contain  so  great  &  multitude,  Luther  preached 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Town-hall  to  twenty-five  thousand 
auditors,  who  thronged  the  market-placey-rend  of  whom  49- 
veral  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  some  stones  that  lay  heaped 
together  near  the  hall*  The  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  was  e*-' 
paciating  with,  fervour  on  the  election  of  grace,  wfcen  suddenjjr 
a  shriek  proceeded  from  the  midst  of  the  rtvetted  auditory. 
An  old  woman  of  haggard  mien,  who  had  stationed  herself 
on  a  large  block  of  stones,  was  seen  motioning  with  her  lank 
arms  as  though  she  would  controul  the  multitude  just  about  to 
fall  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jesu&  Her  wild  yells  interrupted 
the  preacher.  "  It  was  the  devil,"  says  Seckendorf,  ",whp 
took  the  form  of,  an  old  woman,  in  order  to  excite  a  turrmh/t 
But  vain  was  the  effort;  the  Reformer's  word  put  the  evil 

*  Yob  dent  Bathhaus  ttnter  einem  Znlauf  ran  25,000  Merachett, 
(Booh.  p.  S30.)    Vi  ** 
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ipfrit  to  silence  p  an  enthusiasm  communicated  itself  from  ono 
to  another,  looks  and  warm  greetings  were  exchanged;  tKe 
people  pressed  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  the  friars,  riot 
knowing  what  to  make  of  what  they  saw,  and  unable  to  charm 
down  the  tempest,  soon  found  h  necessary  to  take  their  fftpat- 
tnre  from  Zwickau. 

In  the  Castle  of  Freyberg  resided  Duke  Henry,  brother  of 
Dctke  George.  His  wife,  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  had> 
the  preceding  year,  presented  him  with  a  son,  who  was  chris- 
tened Maurice.  Duke  Henry  united  the  bluntness  and  coarse 
manners  of  the  soldier  to  a  passion  for  the  pleasures  o^  the 
table,  and  the  pursuits  of  dissipation.  He  was,  withal,  pious 
after  the  manner  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  he  had  Visited 
tile  Holy  Land,  and  had  also  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St  James  at  Compostelfe.  He  would  often  say,  "  When  I 
Was  at  Cbmpdstella,  I  deposited  a  hundred  golden  florins  on 
thfc  altar  of  the  Saint,  and  I  said  to  him,— eO !  St.  James,  it 
is  to  gain  y6ur  favour  I  have  made  this  journey.  I  make  you 
a  present  of  this  money  j  but  if  those  knaves  (the  priests)  steal 
it  from  you,  I  can't  help  it ;  so  take  you  care  of  it.'  »* 

Two  friars,  (a  Franciscan  and  a  Dominican)  disciples  of 
Luther,  had  been  for  some  time  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Frey- 
1>erg.  The  Duchess,  whose  piety  had  inspired  her  with  a  * 
'herroJr  of  heresy,  attended  theiT  sermons,  and  was  all  astonish- 
ment at  discovering  that  what  she  had  been  taught  so  much  to 
dread,  was  the  gracious  word  of  a  Scwwnr.  Gradually,  her 
eyes  were  opened;  and  sbe  found  peace  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
moment  Duie  George  learned  that  the  Gospel  was  preached 
«t  Freyberg,  hfe  begged  his  brother  to  resist  the  introduction 
of  such  novelties.  The  Chancellor  Stehelin  and  the  canons 
seconded  these  representations  with  their  fanatical  seal.  A 
^violent  explosion  took  place  at  the  court  of  Freyberg.  Duke 
'Henry  sternly  reprimanded  and  reproached  his  wife,  and  more 
than  once  the  pious  Duchess  was  known  to  shed  tears  over  the 
cradle  of  her  babe.  By  slow  degrees,  however,  her  gentle 
entreaties  melted  the  heart  of  her  huabanjjj  This  m**,  so 
•  L*«*  d*  Aft$*Batai  nehnwn . . . .  (Ibid.  p.  499) 
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iern  by  nature,  softened  down.  A  sweet  harmony  was  estab- 
lished between  them :  at  length,  they  were  enabled  to  join  in 
prayer  beside  their  infant  son.  Great  and  untold  destinies 
hovered  -above  that  son ;  and  from  that  cradle,  where  the  chris- 
tian mother  had  so  often  poured  out  her  sorrows,  was  to  come 
ftrth  one  whom  God  in  his  own  time  would  use  as  a  defender 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  intrepidity  of  Luther  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Worrfis.  The  Imperial  Decree  overawed 
ihe  magistrates  •  the  churches  were  all  closed;  but  a  preacher, 
taking  his  stand  on  a  rudely-constructed  pulpit,  in  a  square 
thronged  with  an  immense  multitude,  proclaimed  the  glad 
tidings  with  persuasive  earnestness.  If  the  authorities  showed 
a  disposition  to  interfere,  the  people  dispersed  in  an  instant, 
hastily  carrying  off  their  pulpit ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  offi- 
cers of  authority  passed  by,  than  they  again  erected  their  pul- 
pit in  some  more  retired  spot,  to  which  the  multitude  would 
again  flock  together,  to  hear  more  of  the  Word  of  Jesus 
Christ  This  temporary  pulpit  was  every  day  set  up  in  one 
epot  or  another,  and  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  people 
who  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the  emotions  awakened 
by  the  drama  lately  enacted  m  Worms.* 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
free  cities  of  the  empire,  all  was  commotion.  A  courageous 
evangelist,  Ibach,  preached  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  The 
clergy,  among  whom  was  Cochlaeus,  known  by  his  writings 
and  his  opposition  to  the  Reformation,  irritated  by  the  daring 
intrusion  of  such  a  colleague,  denounced  him  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz.  The  Council,  though  with  some  timidity, 
nevertheless  supported  him;  but  without  avail.  The  clergy 
expelled  the  evangelical  minister,  and  obliged  him  to  quit 
Frankfort.  Rome  appeared  triumphant;  all  seemed  lost; 
rod  private  Christians  began  to  fear  that  they  were  for  erer 
deprived  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word:  but  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  citizens  seemed  disposed  to  submit  to  the  ty- 

*  So  lieosen  tie  "wne  Camel  machen,  die  mtn  ypn  •inem  Ort  soxa 
.  .  (Seek.  p.  436.)  < 
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jftAay  of  their  priests,  pertain  'nobles  suddenly  decked?  tiffin 
•jslves  for  the  Gospel.  Max  of  Molnheim,  Harmut  of  Grcgy 
berg,  George  of  Stockheim,  and  Emeric  of  Reiffensteiiji 
whose  estates  lay  near  Frankfort, wrote  to  the  Council:-?- 
"  We  are  constrained  to  make  a  stand  against  those  spiritual 
wolves."  And,  in  addressing  the  clergy,  they  said ; — "  Either 
embrace  evangelical  doctrines  and  recall  Ibach,  or  we  wjiy 
pay  Co  more  tithes.'1 

The  common  people,  who  listened  gladly  to  the  reformed 
opinions,  emboldened  by  this  language  of  the  nobles,  showed 
symptoms  of  agitation ;  and  one  day  when  Peter  Mayer,  the 
persecutor  of  Ibach,  and  who  of  all  the  priests  was  the  most 
hostile  to  the  new  opinions,  was  on  the  point  of  preaching 
against  heretics,  a  violent  tumult  broke  forth,  and  Mayer  in 
alarm  retreated  from  the  pulpit  This  popular  movemejit 
decided  the  determination  of  the  Council.  An  ordinance  was 
published,  enjoining  all  ministers  to  jpreach  the  pure  Word  cjf 
God,  or  to  quit  the  town. 

The  light  which  shone  forth  from  Wittemberg,as  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  was  thus  diffusing  itself  throughout  the 
empire. ,  In  the  west, — Berg,  Cleves,  Lippstadt,  Munster, 
Wesei,  Miltenberg,  Mentz,  Deux  Ponts^  and  Strasburg,  heard 
the  joyful  sound.7  In  the  south, — Hof,  Schlesstadt,  Bam- 
berg, Esslingen^  Hall  (in  Suabia),  Heilbrunn,  Augsburg,  UJrs, 
and  many  other  places,  welcomed  it  with  joy.  In  the  east,— 
the  Duchy  of  Liegnitz,  Prussia  and,  Pomerania,  received  it 
with  open  arms.  In  the  north, — Brunswick,  Halberstadt, 
Gosslar,  Zell,  Friesland,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Holstein,  and 
even  Denmark,  and  other  adjacent  countries,  moved  at  the 
founds  of  the  new  teaching. 

The  Elector  had  declared  that  he  would  give  full  liberty  to 
the  bishops  to  preach  in  his  dominions;  but  that  he  would  not 
deliver  any  one  into  their  hands.  Accordingly,  the  evangel- 
ical preachers,  persecuted  in  other  countries,  were  soon 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  Saxony.  Among  these  were— 
Ibach,  from  Frankfort,  Eberlin,  from  Ulm,  Kanadorfi)  from 
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Magdeburg,  iPalentine  Mustetw  .*  whom  the  canons  of  HaV 
berstadt  had  horribly  mutilated,  and  other  faithful  ministers/ 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  flocked  to  Witternberg,  as  to  the' 
only  asylum  of  which  they  felt  secure.  Here  they  could  hold 
converse  with  the  leading  Reformers,  thereby  strengthening1 
themselves  in  the  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  communicating' 
the  experience  each  one  had  gained,  together  with  the  infbr-' 
mation  he  had  acquired.  It  is  thus  that  the  waters  of  our 
rivers  return,  T)orae  in  the  clouds  from  the  vast  expanse  of 
ocean,  to  feed  the  glaciers  whence  they  first  descended,  to  flow 
through  the  plain. 

The  work  which  was  at  this  time  developing  itself  at 
Witternberg,  composed,  as  has  been  seen,  of  various  elements, 
became  from  day  to  day  increasingly  the  work  of  that  nation, 
of  Europe,  and  of  Christendom.  The  school  which  Frederic 
had  founded,  and  into  which  Luther  had  introduced  the 
Word  of  Life,  was  the  centre  of  that  wide-spreading  revolution* 
which  regenerated  the  Church;  and  from  it  the  Reformation 
derived  a  true  and  a  living  unity,  far  above  the  semblance  of 
unity  that  might  be  seen  in  Rome.  The  Bible  was  the 
supreme  authority  at  Witternberg,  and  there  its  doctrines  were; 
heard  on  all  sides.  This  academy,  though  the  most  recent 
of  all  in  its  origin,  had  acquired  a  rank  and  influence  through- 
out Christendom  which  hitherto  had  exclusively  appertained* 
to  the  ancient  University  of  Paris.  The  crowds  of  students* 
which  resorted  to  Witternberg,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,' 
brought  thither  the  report  of  the  wants  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  people,  and  in  quitting  those  walls,  become  sacred  in  their* 
esteem,  they  bore  with  them,  to  the  Church  and  people,  that* 
Word  of  Grace,  which  is  for  the  healing  and  salvation  of  the' 
nations.  / 

In   contemplating  these  happy  results,  Luther  felt  his1 
confidence  increased,    tie  had  seen  a  feeble  effort,  begun 

*  Aliquot  ministri  canonfcoram  capiunt  D.  Valentinum  Mnstoum 
at  vinctam  manibas  pedibasque,  iojecto  in  ejus  00  freno,  deferunt  per 
babes  in  inferiorea  coenobii  partes,    ibique  in  cella  cerevisiaria  eutt 
castrant.    (Hamehnann,  Hist,  xenati  EvangelS,  p.  880.) 
VOL.  1X1%  11 
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amidst  so  many  fears  and*  straggles,  change  th*  face  of  t^ 
christian  world ;  and  be  himself  was  astonished  at  a  result 
which  he  nevor  anticipated  when  he  first  entered  the  lists 
against  Tetzei  Prostrate  before  the  God  whom  he  adored, 
lie  confessed  that  the  work  was  His;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the 
assurance  of  victory  which  no  power  could  prevent  "  Our. 
enemies  threaten  ua  with  death,"  said  he,  to  the  Chevalier 
Harraut  of  Cronberg — "if  their  wisdom  were  equal  to  their 
folly,  it  is  with  life  they  would  threaten  us.  What  an  absurd- 
ity and  insult  it  is  to  affect  to  denounce  death  against  Christ 
and  Christians,  who  are  themselves  the  conquerors  of  death  !# 
It  is  as  if  I  would  eeek  to  affright  a  rider  by  saddling  his 
courser,  and  helping  him  to  mount  Do  they  not  know  that 
Christ  is  raised  from  the  dead  ?  So  far. as  they  see,  He  is  yet- 
lying  in  the  grave,  nay— even  in  hell.  But  we  know  that  He 
lives"  He  was  grieved  whenever  he  though!  that  and  one, 
should  look  upon  him  as  the  author  of  a  work,  of  which  the* 
most  minute  details  disclosed  to  bin*  the  finger  of  God.  "  Some 
th^re  are,"  said  he,  "  who  believe  because  I  believe.  But 
they  only  truly  believe,  who  would  continue  faithful  even 
though  they  should  hear  (which  may  God  forbid  I)  that  I  had^ 
denied  Christ  True  disciples  believe— *iot  in  Luther — but 
in  Jesfus  Christ  Even  I  myself  care  little  for  Luther. t  Let 
tap.  be  counted  a  saint  or  a  cheat,  what  care  I  ?  It  is  not  hi% 
that  I  preach ;  it  is  Christ  If  the  devil  can  seize  Luther,  let  him. 
do  sol  $ut  let  Christ  abide  with  us,  and  we  shall  abide  also." 
Surely  it  is  idle  to-  explain  such  a  principle  as  here  speaks 
out,  by  the  mere  circumstances  of  human  affairs.  Men  of 
letters  might  sharpen  their  wits^and  shoot  their  poisoned  ar- 
rows against  pope  and  friars — the  gathering  cry  for  freedom^ 
which  Germany  had  so  often  sent  forth  against  Italian  tyranny, 
might  again  echo  in  the  castles  and  provinces ;-— the  people 
might  again  delight  in  the  familiar  voice  of  the  Wittemberg 
nightingale^  heralding  the  spring  that  was  everywhere  burst 

%  •  tSerren  und  Siegmanner  des  Todies.    (L.  Bpp.  fi.  p.  164.) 
t  leh  kenne  auch  selbst  nicht  <Jen  Luther.    (Ibid.)  " \ 

t  trtiUmkrgtr  NpMfaU,  poem  of  Hans  Sachi,  1533. 
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mg  forth  ] — but  it  was  no  change  in  mere  outward  circum- 
stances, like  such  as  is  the  effect  of  a  craving  for  earthly 
liberty,  that  was  then  accomplishing.  Those  who  assert  that 
the  Reformation  was  brought  about  by  bribing  the  reigning 
princes  with  the  prospect  of  convent  treasure, — the  clergy, 
with  the  licence  of  marriage, — or  the  people  with  the  boon 
of  freedom,  are  strangely  mistaken  in  its  nature.  Doubtless, 
a  profitable  use  of  resources  which  hitherto  had  maintained 
the  monks  in  idleness,-~4oubfleS8',  marriage  and  liberty,  God's 
gifts,  might  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, — but 
the  moving  power  was  not  in  these  things.  An  interior  revo- 
lution was  going  on  in,  the  deep  privacy  of  men's  hearts : 
Christians  were  again  learning  to  love  and  to  forgive,  to  prayi 
to  suffer  affliction,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  sake  of  that 
Truth  which  yet  j*eld  out  no  prospect  of  rest  on  this  aide 
feeavenl  The  Cfcurch  wu tin  a  state  of  transition.  Christian- 
ity was  owsting  the  shroud  in  which  it  had  so  long  been 
veiled,  and  resuming  its  place  in  a  world  which  had  well  ni§l| 
(begotten  its  former  power.  He  who  made  the  earthy  now 
i  turned  his  hand,'  and  the  Gospel,— emerging  fcorn  eclipse,—* 
w^ttt  foiwar4,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts  of  priests 
*n4  of  kings, — like  the  Ocean,  which,  when  the«hand  of  God 
ppesftis  on  its  boson*,  rises  in  majestic  calmness  along  its 
ifar**,  .#  that  no  power  of  man  is  able  to  resist  its  movement. 
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Thx  Reformation,  which  had  taken  its  rise  m  a  few  jnovti 
hearts,  had  worked  its  way  into  the  public  worship  and  thd 
private  life  of  the  Church ;  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  would? 
as  it  advanced,  penetrate  into  civil  relationships;  Its  progress 
was  constantly,  from  within, — outward.  We  are  about  W 
contemplate  this  great  change  taking  possession  of  the  political 
life  of  nations.  f 

For  a  period  of  nearly  eight  centuries,  Europe  had  formed 
one  vast  sacerdotal  state.  Itt  emperors  and  kings  had  been 
under  the  patronage  of  its  popes.  If  France  and  Germany 
had  afforded' examples  of  energetic  resistance  to  audacioutf 
pretensions,  still,  Rome,  m  the  resuk,  had  prevailed,  and  tta 
world  had  seen  temporal  princes,  consenting  to  act  as^esee** 
doners  of  her  terrible  sentences,  contend  in  defence  of  her 
power  against  private  Christians  living  under  their  rule,  and 
shed,  in  her  cause,  the  blood  of  the  children  of  their  people. 

No  infringement  of  this  vast  ecclesiastical  polity  but  must 
affect,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  established  political  relar 
lions. 

Two  leading  desires  then  agitated  the  minds  of  the  Ger- 
mans. On  one  hand,  the  people  aspired  after  a  revival  of  the 
faith ;  on  the  other,  they  demanded  a  national  government 
wherein  the  German  states  might  be  represented,  and  which 
should  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Imperial  power.* 

•  Pfeffel  Droit  puW.  de  r Attemagne,  590.— Robertson,  Chariot  T. 
>pl  iil  p.  1R— Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch. 
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'  The  Elector  Frederic  had  urged  this  demand  at  die  time 
tif  the  election  of  Maximilian's  successor,  and  the  youthful 
Charles  had  consented.  A  national  government  had,  in  con- 
sequence, been  chosen,  consisting  of  the  Imperial  chief  and 
representatives  of  the  various  electors  and  4$rcles. 

Thus  while  Luther  was  reforming  the  Church,  Frederic 
was  engaged  in  reforming  the  State. 

But  when,  simultaneously  with  a  change  in  religion,  im- 
<pertant  modifications  of  political  relationships  were  introduced 
iy  the  authorities,  it  was  to  he  apprehended  that  the  common- 
alty would  exhibit  a  disposition  to  revolt, — thereby  bringing 
into  jeopardy  the  Reformation  both  of  Church  and  of  State. 
1  This  violent* and  fanatical  irruption  of  the  people,  under 
certain  chosen  leaders,  unavoidable  where  society  is  in  a  state 
Of  Crisis, — did  not  feii  to  happen  in  the  tunes  we  are  recording. 
-  Other  circumstances  there  were  which  tended  to  these  dis- 
orders. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  had  combined  against  the  Re- 
formation, and  it  might  appear  to  be  doomed  to  fell  beneath 
the  strokes  of  such  powerful  enemies.  Policy — interest — 
ambition  obliged  Charles  V.  and  LeaX.  to  extirpate  it  But 
inch  motives  are  feeble  defences  against  the  power  of  Truth. 
A  devoted  assertion  of  a  cause  deemed  sacred  can  be  con- 
quered only  by  a  like  devotedness  opposed  to  it.  But  the 
Romans,  quick  to  catch  Leo's  enthusiasm  for  a  sonnet  or  a 
musical  composition,  had  no  pulse  to  beat  response  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ :  or,  if  at  times  some  graver  thoughti 
*wouM  intervene,  instead  of  their  being  such  as  might  purify 
their  hearts,  and  imbue  them  with  the  Christianity  of  the 
apostles,  they  turned  upon  alliances,  or  conquests,  or  treaties 
that  added  new  provinces  to  the  Papal  states;  and  Rome, 
with  cold  disdain,  left  to  the  Reformation  to  awaken  on  all 
•ides  a  religious  enthusiasm,  and  to  g&  forward  in  triumphant 
progress  to  new  victories.  The  foe  that  she  had  sworn  td 
crush,  in  the  church  of  Worms,  was  before  her  in  the  confi- 
dence of  courage  and  strength,  Th$  contest  must  be  sharp : 
blood  must  flow. 
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.  Never&elesssome  of  tbedangers  that  threatened  the  lessor- 
matioq  seemed,  just  then,  to  be  less  pressing,  The  youthW 
Charles,  standing  one  da;,  a  little  before  *he  publication  of 
the  edict  of  Worms,  in  a  window  of  biapakce  ia  conversation 
with  his  confessor,  .had,  it  is  true,  said  with  emphasis,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  "  I  swear  that  I  wiM  hang  up  before 
this  window  the  first  man  who,  after  the  publication  of  my 
edict,  shaH  declare  himself  a  Lutheran."*  But  it  was  not 
Jong  before  his  aeal  cooled.  His  plan  for  restoring  the  ao- 
cient  glory  of  the  empire,  or,  in  other  words,  enlarging  his 
own  dominions,  was  coldly  received  ;t  and  taking  umbrage 
with  his  German  subjects,  he  passed  the  Rhine,  and  retired  to 
the  Low  Countries,  availing  himself  of  his  spjoura  there,  te> 
afford  theiriars  some  gratifications  that  he  found  himself  uor 
able  to  give  them  in  the  empire.  A^Gheot,  Luther's  writing* 
were  burned  by  the  public  executioner  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity. More  than  fifty  thousand  spectators  attended  this  attto- 
dtnfe,  and  the  presence  of  the  Ettperor  himself  mttkad  his 
approval  of  the  proceedings,^ 

.  Just  at  this  time,  Francis  the  First,  who  eagerly  sought  t 
pretext  for  attacking  his  rival,  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
Under  pretence  of  re-establishing  in  their  patrimony  the  chit 
dfen  of  John  of  Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  he  had  commenced 
a  bloody  contest,  destined  to  last  all  his  life : — sending  a*  array 
to  invade  that  kingdom,  under  command  of  Lespar*%  whs) 
rapidly  pushed  his  victorious  advance  to  the  gates  of  Pan* 
peluna. 

On  the  walls  of  this  fortress  was  to  be  enkindled  an  entire* 
siasra  which,  in  after  years,  should  withstand  the  aggressive 
enthusiasm  of  the  Reformer,  and  breathe  through  the  Papal 

•  Sancte  jtuo eum  ex  hac  fenestrft  meo  jussn  mispensum  Sri. 

(Palforieini,  i.  p.  130.) 

t  Eaaendo  tomato  daila  Dieta  ehe  aua  Maeata  haw*  fttfta  hi 
Wormatia,  escluso  d'ogni  conalusum  buona  d'ajati  e  di  favori  che  si 
fttssi  proposto  d'ottenere  in  easa.  (Instruttione  al  card.  Farneae.  Manu* 
script  of  the  Bibl.  Corsini,  published  by  Ranks.) 

t  Ipso  C«*&re,  ere  fubrtdenti,  apeeftaenlo  pbraaiU  (Pallavidiii,  f* 
p.  i3ft) 
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iyrtem  srnew  energy  of  devckdness  and  control  PampelunA 
*as  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  rival  to  the  Wittemberg  monk. 
■  The  spirit  of  ehiralry,  which  had  so  long  reigned  in  tfeft 
-Christian  world,  still  survived  in  Spain.  The  wars  with  the 
Moors,  recently  terminated  in  thai  Peninsula,  but  continually 
recurring  in  Africa — and  distant  and  adventurous  expeditions 
beyond  sea,  kept  alive  in  the  Castilian  youth  the  enthusiastic 
and  simple  valour  of  which  Amadis  had  been  the  ideal  ex* 
bibition. 

Among  the  garrison  of  Pampeltma  was  a  young  man  named 
Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Hecalde,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
thirteen.  RecaHe  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic.  Remarkable  fdr  a  fine  person*  and 
expert  in  the  use  of  sword  and  lance,  he  was  ardently  am- 
bitious of  chivalrous  renown.  Clothed  in  dazzling  armour, 
and  mounted  on  a  prancing  steed,  he  took  delight  in  exposing 
himself  to  the  glittering  dangers  of  the  tournament,!  engaging 
in  hazardous  enterprizes,  taking  part  in  the  impassioned  strug- 
gles of  opposing  factions,^  and  manifesting  as  much  devotion 
t©  Si  Peter  as  to  his  lady-love.  Such  was  the  life  led  by  the 
young  knight. 

The  governor  of  Navarre,  having  gone  into  Spain  to  ob- 
tain succours,  had  left  to  Inigo  and  a  few  nobles  the  charge  of 
defending  Pampehraa.  These  latter,  learning  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  French  troops,  decided  on  retiring.  Inigo  en- 
treated them  to  stand  firm  and  resist  Lesparra ;  but,  not  being 
able  to  prevail  on  them,  he  indignantly  reproached  them  with 
their  cowardice  and  perfidy,  and  then  threw  himself  into  th$ 
Citadel,  resolved  to  defend  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.§ 

When  the  French,  who  had  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
In  Pampehma,  proposed  to  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  to 

*  Cum  eeaet  in  corporis  ornatti.  elegantissimu*.  (Maflei,  Vita  Loyola, 

1586,  p.  3.) 
f  Equormqne «fc armorum twti  pracefleret.    (Ibid) 
%  Partira  in    factionmn   rixaramque   periculis,    partim  in  amatofia 

Tetania  . . .  tempus  cooitnnert*.  (Maffct,  Vita  Loyol®,  1986,  p.  3.) 

.  f  Aidentibua  ocalii,  detastatot  ignaviam  perfidiam<pi«  apectantiboa 

amnibua,  in  aroem  aohia  introik.  (Ibid,  pt  6.) 
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capitulate,-  "  *^ct  «s  endure  everything ,,1#  baldly  exckhpaj 
Inigo,  "rather  than  surrender!"  On  this  the  French  bag** 
to  batter  the  walls  with  their  formidable  artillery,  and  in  a 
sJxort  time  they  attempted  to  storm  it.  The  bravery  and  ex- 
hortations of  Inigo  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  Spaniards ;  they 
drove  back  the  assailants  by  their  arrows,  swords,,  or  halberds. 
Inigo  led  them  on.  Taking  his  stand  on  the  ramparts,  with 
eyes  flaming  with  rage,  .the  young  knight  brandished  his 
sword,  and  felled  the  assailants  to  the  earth.  Suddenly  a  baU 
struck  the  wall,  just  where  he  stood ;  a  stone  shivered  from 
the  ramparts,  wounded  the  knight  severely  in  the  right  le$ 
at  the  same  moment  as  the  ball,  rebounding  from  the  violence 
of  the  shock,  broke  his  left  Inigo  fell  senseless.!  The  gar- 
rison  immediately  surrendered;  and  the  French,  admiring 
the  courage  of  their  youthful  adversary,  bore  him  in  a  litter 
to  his  relatives  in  the  castle  of  Loyola.  In  this  lordly  man? 
sion,  from  which  his  name  was  afterwards  derived,  Inigo  had 
been  born  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  that  country, 
(sight  years  after  the  birth  of  Luther. 

A  painful  operation  became  necessary.  In  the  most  acula 
suffering,  Inigo  firmly  clenched  his  hands  but  uUered  no  com- 
plaint.:): 

Constrained  to  a  repose  which  he  could  ill  endure,  he  found 
it  needful  to  employ,  in  some  way,  his  ardent  imagination. 
In  the  absence  of  the  romances  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  devour,  they  gave  him  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Floras 
Sanctorum.  The  reading  of  these  works,  in  his  state  of 
solitude  and  sickness,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  upon 
his  mind.  The  stirring  life  of  tournaments  and  battles,  which 
had  occupied  his  youth,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  beside, 
peemed  as  if  receding  and  fading  from  view,  while  a  career 
of  brighter  glory  appeared  to  open  before  him.  The  humble 
labours  of  the  saints,  and  their  heroic  patience  were,  all  of  a 

*  Tarn  acri  ae  vehement*  ofatme  ecnuaititopibai  dkfuaiit.    (Ma£ 

ykaLqrole,  1586,  p.6.) 
t  Ute  vestqgie  semtanimu  alienata  mente  comierit.    (Ibid.  p.  7.1 
t  Nullum  aliud  indicium  dedit  doloria,  afci  ut  ooactns  in  pugntm 

dittos  valdt  contfringeret.    (Ui  p>8.)  •         • 
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tdUfeii,  teen  to  be  fer  more  Worthy  of  praise  than  all  the  high 
4eeda  of  chivalry.  Stretched  upon  his  couch,  and  still  under 
*he  effects  of  fever,  he  indulged  in  the  most  conflicting 
thoughts.  The  world  he  was  planning  to  renounce,  and  that 
Kfe  of  holy  mortification  which  he  contemplated,  hoth  appear- 
ed before  him — the  one  soliciting  by  its  pleasures,  the  other 
by  its  severities ; — and  fearful  was  the  struggle  in  his  con* 
science  between  these  two  opposing  worlds.  "  What,"  thought 
he,  "If  I  were  to  act  like  St.  Francis  or  St  Dominic  V**  But 
the  recollection  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  lova 
recurred  to  his  mind.  w  She  is  neither  countess  nor  duchess,'1 
said  he  to  himself,  with  a  kind  of  simple  vanity,  "  she  is  muck 
more  than  either."f  But  thoughts  like  these  were  sure  to  fill 
him  with  distress  and  impatience,  while  the  idea  of  imitating 
the  example  of  the  saints  caused  his  heart  to  overflow  with 
peace  and  joy. 

From  this  period  his  resolution  was  taken.  Scarcely  had 
he  risen  ffom  his  sick-bed,  when  he  decided  to  retire  from  the 
world.  As  Luther  had  done,  he  once  more  invited  to  a 
repast  his  companions  in  arms ;  and  then,  without  divulging 
his  design,  set  out,  unattended, %  for  the  lonely  cells  excavated 
by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  of 
Montserrat  Impelled,  not  by  the  sense  of  his  sin,  or  of  his 
need  of  the  grace  of  God,  but  by  the  wish  to  become  "knight 
of'  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  to  be  renowned  for  mortifications 
and  works,  after  the  example  of  the  army  of  saints, — he 
confessed  for  three  successive  days,  gave  away  his  costly 
•ttire  to  a  mendicant,  §  clothed  himself  in  sackcloth,  and  girded 
himself  with  a  rope.  Then,  calling  to  mind  the  armed  vigil 
of  Amadis  6f  Gaul,  he  suspended  his  sword  at  the  shrine  of 
Mary,  passed  the  night  in  watching,  in  his  new  and  strange 

♦  Quid  si  ego  hoe  agerem  quod  fecit  b.  Franciscus,  quid  si  hoc  quod 
b.  Dominions  1    (Acta  Sanctorum,  vfi.  p.  634.) 

t*  Won  era  condessa,  ni  duquessa,  mas  era  su  estado  mas  atto  . .  (lb.) 
-  X  Ibi  dace  amidsque  ita  satutatis,  ut  arcana  consiliorum  suorum  quasi 
accuratissime  tegeret.    (Maf.  p.  16.) 

f  Predosa  ▼esttmenta  quibus  erat  ornatus,  pannoso  cuidam  laigHoi 
Moeo  worn  alacar  induit  ac  fyae  jgnKputift.    (Uwd.  p.  96.) 
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costume ;  and  sometimes  on  bis  knees,  and  toen  startfh&g,  b§ 
ever  absorbed  in  prayer,  and  with  his  pilgrim's  staff  in  hand, 
went  through  all  the  devout  practices  of  which  the  illustrious 
Amadis  had  set  the  example.  "  Thus,"  remark*  the  Jesuit, 
Maffei,  one  of  the  biographers  of  the  saint,  "while  Satan  was 
stirring  up  Martin  Luther  to  rebellion  against  all  laws,  divine 
and  human,  and  whilst  that  heretic  stood  up  at  Worms, 
declaring  impious  war  against  the  Apostolic  See,  Christ,  by 
his  heavenly  providence,  called  forth  this  new  champion,  and 
binding  him  by  after  vows  to  obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff* 
opposed  him  to  the  licentiousness  and  fury  of  heretical  per- 
versity."* 

Loyola,  who  was  still  lame  in  one  of  his  legs,  journeyed 
slowly  by  circuitous  and  secluded  paths  till  he  arrived  at 
Manresa.  There  he  entered  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  resolv- 
ing in  this  retired  spot  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  rigid 
penances.  Like  Luther,  he  daily  went  from  door  to  door  beg- 
ging, his  bread,  f  Seven  hours  he  was  on  his  knees,  and 
thrice  every  day  did  he  flagellate  himself.  Again  at  midnight 
he  was  accustomed  to  rise  and  pray.  He  allowed  his  hair 
and  nails  to  grow ;  and  it  would  have  been  hard,  indeed,  to 
lecognise  in  the  pale  and  lank  visage  of  the  monk  of  Manresa, 
the  young  and  brilliant  knight  of  Pampeluna. 

"JTet  the  moment  had  arrived  when  the  ideas  of  religion, 
which  hitherto  had  been  to  Inigo  little  more  than  a^rm  <tf 
chivalric  devotion,  were  to  reveal  themselves  to  him  as  having 
an  importance,  and  exercising  a  power  of  which,  till  then,  he 
had  been  entirely  unconscious.  Suddenly,  without  any  thing 
that, might  give  intimation  of  an  approaching  change  of  feek 
kig,  the  joy  he  had  experienced  left  hito.  J  In  vain  did  he 
have  recourse  to  prayer  and  chaunting  psalms ;  he  could  not 
rest§    His  imagination  ceased  to  present  nothing  but  pleasing 

*  Furori  ac  libidini  hsareties  pravitatis  opponeret.  (Maf.  p.  21.)  < 
t  Yictum  osteatim  precibus,  infimis  emendicare  quotidie.  (lb.  p.  33.) 
$  Tunc  subito  nulla  pnecedente  signification*  prorsus  exui  nudarique 

se  omni  gaudio  sentiret.    (Ibid.  p.  37.) 
§  Nee  jam  in  precibus,  neque  in  psalmi* . . . . .  uJlam  inveniret  4a« 

kctationem  aut  reouiem.    (Ibid.)  ^     ^,-^.^-  ,      .     - 
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jUwrioos,— ha  war  a&*e  n*<*  £**  ambience.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  a  state  of  feeling  so  new  to  him ;  and 
k»  shuddered  as  he  asked  whether  God  could  stilt  he  against 
him,  after  ail  the  sacrifices  he  had  made.  Day  and  night, 
gloomy  terrors  disturbed  him,-^-bitter  were  die  tears  he  shed, 
and  urgent  was  bis  cry  for  that  peace  which  he  had  lost — but 
all  in  vain*  He  again  ran  over  the  long  confession  he  had 
made  at  Montserrat.  "  Possibly,"  thought  he,  "  I  may  have 
forgotten  something."  But  that  confession  did  but  aggravate 
his  distress  of  bean,  for  it  revived  the  thought  of  former 
transgressions.  He  wandered  about,  melancholy  and  dejected, 
his  conscience  accusing  him  of  having,  all  his  life,  done 
nought  but  heap  sin  upon  sin,  and  the  wretched  man-— a  prey 
to  overwhelming  terrors — filled  the  cloisters  with  the  sound 
of  his  sighs. 

Strange  thoughts,  at  this  crisis,  found  access  to  his  heart 
Obtaining  no  relief  in  the  confessional,  and  the  various  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church,  t  he  began,  as  Luther  had  done,  to 
doubt  their  efficacy.  But,  instead  of  turning  from  man's 
works,  and  seeking  to  the  finished  work  of  Christ, — he  con- 
sidered whether  he  should  not  once  more  plunge  into  the  vani- 
ties of  the  age.  His  soul  panted  eagerly  for  that  world  that 
he  had  solemnly  renounced #  but  instantly  he  recoiled,  awe- 
Struck. 

And  was  there,  at  this  moment,  any  difference  between  the 
monk  of  Manresa  and  the  monk  of  Erfurth?  Doubtless,  in 
secondary  points ;  but  their  condition  of  soul  was  alike.  Both 
were  deeply  sensible  of  their  sins; 'both  sought  peace  with 
God,  and  desired  to  have  the  assurance  of  it  in  their  hearts. 
If  another  Staupitz,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  had  presented 
himself  at  the  convent  of  Manresa,  perhaps  Inigo  might  have 
been  known  to  us  as  the  Luther  of  the  Peninsula.  These  two 
remarkable  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  founders  of  two 

♦  Vanis  agitari  tenoribus,  dies  noctesqae  fietibus  jungere.     (Ma£ 

*  28) 
t  Ut  nulla  jam  res  mitigate  dolorem  posse  videretur.    (Ibid.  p.  30.) 
t  Et  sseuli  commodk  repetendis  magno  quodam  impetu  cogtawrift, 

(Ibid.  p.  30.) 
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apposing'  spiritual  empires,  Wbieh,  for  three  centuries,  fea*e 
warred  one.against  the  after*  were,  at  this  period,  bfrtkBrsj 
and,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  thrown  together,  Luther  and 
Loyola  would  hare  rushed  into  each  other's  embrace,  and 
mingled  their  tears  and  their  prayem 
*  But,  front  this  moment,  the  two  monks  were  to  take  oppo- 
site conrses. 

Inigo,  instead  of  regarding  his  remorse  as  sent  to  urge  him 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that 
his  inward  compunctions  were  net  from  God,  but  the  mere 
suggestions  of  the  devil;  and  he  resolved  not  to  think  any 
longer  of  his  sins,  but  to  obliterate  them  for  ever  from  his  me- 
mory!* Luther  looked  to  Christ-~Loyola  did  bttt  turn  in^ 
ward  on  himself. 

,  It  was  not  long  before  visionary  attestations  came  in  con  fir 
mation  of  lingo's  self-imposed  convictions*  His  own  resolu- 
tions had  been  to  him  in  place  of  the  Lord's  grace,  and  he  had 
suffered  the  imaginations  of  his  o#n  heart  to  take  the  place 
of  God's*  word.  He  had  counted  the  voice  of  God,  speaking 
to  him  in  his  conscience,  as  the  voice  of  the  devil;  and  hence, 
we  see  him,  in  the  remainder  of  his  history,  tjie  dupe  of  delu- 
sions of  the  power  of  darkness. 

One  day,  Loyola  chanced  to  meet  an  old  woman;  as  Lx£ 
ther,  when  his  soul  was  under  trial  and  exercise,  had  receive* 
a  visit  from  an  old  man.  But  the  Spanish  crone,  instead  of 
testifying  of  Remission  of  Sins  to  the  penitent  of  Manresa, 
predicted  certain  appearances  of  Jesus.  This  was  the  sort  of 
Christianity  to  which  Loyola,  like  the  prophets  of  Zwickau, 
had  recourse.  Inigo  did  not  seek  truth  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  invented  in  their  place  certain  direct  communications 
from  the  world  of  spirits.  He  soon  passed  his  whole  time 
absorbed  in  extacy  and  abstraction. 

Once,  when  on  his  way  to  the  church  of  St  Pawl,  outside 
the  city,  he  followed,  lost  in  thought,  the  course  of  the  Llobre/- 
gat,  and  stopped,  for  a  moment,  to  "seat  himself  on  its  bank. 

*  Sine  alia  dubitatione  constituit  preterit®  vita  label  perpetaa 
•bfivione  cojiterere.    (Ma£  p.  31.) 
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He  feed  hit  eyes  on  the  river  which  roUed  its  de#p  waters  i* 
silence  before  him.  He  soon  lost  all  consciousness  of  sur- 
rounding, objecte.  Of  a  sudden,  he  fell  into  an  extacy.  Things 
.were  revealed  to  his  sight,  such  as  ordinary  men  comprehend 
only  after  much  reading  and  long  watching,  and  study  •  He 
rose  from  his  seat.  As  he  stood  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  he 
seemed  to  himself  a  new  man.  He  proceeded  to  throw  him* 
self  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix  erected  near  the  spot,  da* 
cided  to  devote  his  life  in  service  to  that  cause,  the  mysteries 
of  which  had  just  been  revealed  to  bis  soul. 

From  this  time,  his  visions  were  more  frequest  Sitting 
one  day  on  the  steps  of  St  Dominic,  at  Manresa,  singing 
hymns  to  the  Virgin,  his  thoughts  were  all  of  a  sadden  ar* 
rested,  and,  wrapt  in  extaey  of  motionless  abstraction,  whils 
the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinityt  was  revealed  before  his 
vision,  under  symbols  of  glory  and  magnificence.  His  tears 
flowed — his  bosom  heaved  with  sobs  of  emotion,  and  all  that 
day  he  never  ceased  speaking  of  that  ineflabte  vision. 

Such  repeated  apparitions  had  overcome  and  dissipated  all 
his  doubts.  He  believed,  not  as  Luther,  because  the  things 
of  Faith  were  written  in  the  Word  of  God, — but  because  of 
the  visions  he  himself  had  had.  "  Even  though  no  Bible  had 
existed," J  say  his  apologists,  "even  though  those  mysteries 
should  never  have  been  revealed  in  Scripture,  he  would  have 
believed  them,  for  God  had  disclosed  Himself  to  him."§  Lu- 
ther* become  a  doctor  of  divinity,  had  pledged  his  oath  to  the 
sabred  Scriptures — and  the  alone  infallible  rule  of  God's  word 
was  become  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation. 
Loyola,  at  the  time  we  are  recording,  bound  himself  to  dreama, 
and  apparitions; — and  visionary  delusions  became  the  mov- 
ing principles  of  his  life,  and  the  grounds  of  his  confidence. 

Luther's  sojourn  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth,  and  that  of 
Loyola  at  Manresa  explain  to  us  the  principle  of  the  Refof 

*  duo  vjx  dgpniBi  solent  homines  inteHigentia  compreheiidMC 
(Maf.p.32.) 

t  En  figuras  de  fares  teclas.  t 

t  Gtood  etai  nulla  tcriptura,  mysteria  iflafidci  doceret  (Acta  Sanct) 

I  Qua  Deo  tibi  aperient*  cognoverat*    (Mafc  p.  84.) 
vol.  in.  '       1%'   ' 
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nation,  and  die  character  of  modem  Popery.  We  will  not 
follow, — in  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  whither  he  repaired  on 
leaving  the  convent* — the  monk  who  was  to  be  a  means  of 
ire-animating  the  expiring  power  of  Rome.  We  shall  meet 
with  him  again  in  the  further  progress  of  this  history. 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Spain,  Rome  herself 
appeared  to  wear  a  graver  aspect.  The  great  patron  of  music, 
hunting,  and  feasting  was  removed  from  the  throne  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, and  succeeded  by  a  pious  and  grave  monk. 

Leo  X  had  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
edict  of  Worms,  and  of  Luther's  captivity;  and  in  sign  of  his 
triumph  had  caused  the  Reformer  to  be  publicly  burnt  in 
effigy,  together  with  his  writings.*  It  was  the  second  or 
third  time  that  the  Papacy  had  indulged  itself  in  this  harmless 
satisfaction.  At  the  same  time,  Leo,  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
the  Emperor,  united  his  army  with  the  Imperial  forces.  The 
French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Parma,  PlaceUtia,  and 
Milan ;  and  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici,  cousin  to  the  Pope, 
made  a  public  entry  into  the  latter  city.  The  Pope  appeared 
on  the  point  of  attaining  the  summit  of  human  greatness. 
*  The  winter  Of  the  year  1521  was  just  commencing.  It  was 
customary  with  Leo  X.  to  spend  the  autumn  in  the  country. 
At  that  season,  he  would  leave  Rome  without  surplice,  and 
also,  what,  remarks  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  a  yet 
greater  impropriety,  wearing  boots !  At  Viterbo,  he  would 
amuse  himself  with  hawking ;  at  Cofneto,  he  hunted ;  the 
lake  of  Bolsena  afforded  him  the  pleasures  of  fishing.  Leav- 
ing these,  he  would  pass  some  time  at  his  favourite  residence, 
Malliana,  in  a  round  of  festivities.  Musicians,  improvisatori, 
and  other  Roman  artists,  whose  talents  might  add  to  the  charms 
of  this  delightful  villa,  there  gathered  round  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  He  was  residing  there,  when  news  was  brought  him 
of  the  taking  of  Milan.  A  tumult  of  joy  ensued  krthe  town. 
The  courtiers  and  officers  could  not  contain  their  exultation ; 

.  *  Comburi  jussit  Alteram  vuftus  in  ejus  gtatua?  alteram  animi  ejm  hi 
fibris.    (Pallavicini,  i  p.  128.) 
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tke,  3wi»  discharged  their  cftxbmes,  and  Leo  incautiously 
passed  the  night  in  walking  backward  and  forward  in  his 
chamber,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  rejoicings  of 
the  peopla  He  returned  to  Rome,  exhausted  in  body,  and 
in  the  intoxication  of  success.  Scarcely  had  he  re-entered  the 
"Vatican,  whoa  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  "  Pray  for  me," 
said  he  to  his  attendants.  He  had  not  even  time  to  receive  the 
last  sacraments,  and  died^  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven — in  .a  moment  of  victory,  and  amid  the  sounds  of 
public  joy. 

The  crowd  that  followed  the  hearse  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff gave  utterance  to  curses.  They  could  not  pardon  his 
having  died  without  the  sacraments, — leaving  behind  him  the 
debts  incurred  by  his  vast  expenditure.  "  Thou  didst  winth* 
pontificate  like  a  fox-r-heldst  it  like  a  lion — and  hast  left  it 
like  a  dog,"  said  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  mourning  with  which  Rome  honoured  the 
Pope  who  excommunicated  the  Reformation  j  and  one  whose 
name  yet  serves  to  designate  a  remarkable  period  in  history. 

Meanwhile  a  feeble  reaction  against  the  temper  of  Leo  and 
of  Rome  was  already  beginning  in  Rome  itself.  A  few  men 
of  piety  had  opened  a  place  of  prayer  in  order  to  mutual  edifi- 
cation,— not  far  from  the  spot  in  which  tradition  reports  the 
first  Christians  of  Rome  to  have  held  their  meetings.*  Con* 
tarini,  who  had  been  present  on  Luther's  appearance  at 
Worms,  took  the  lead  in  these  little  meetings.  Thus,  almost 
at  the  same  time  as  at  Wittemberg,  a  kind  of  movement  to- 
ward a  reformation  manifested  itself  at  Rome.  Truly  has  it 
been  remarked,  that  wherever  there  are  the  seeds  of  love  to 
God/  there  are  also  the  germs  of  reformation.  But  these 
well-meant  efforts  were  soon  to  come  to  nothing. 

In  other  times,  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Leo  X.  would 
surely  have  fallen  upon  a  Gregory  VII.  or  an  Innocent  III., 
if  men  like  them  had  been  io  be  found ;  but  now  the  Imperial 

•  Si  anirono  in  on  oratorio,  chiamato  del  divino  amore,  cirea 
diloro.    fCaracciolo  Vita  da  Paolo  IV.  MSC.  Ranka.) 
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interest  was  stronger  than  that  of  the  Church,  and  Charles  T. 
required  a  Pope  who  should  be  devoted  to  his  interests. 

The  Cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII.,  seeing 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  the  -tiara,  exclaimed  aloud 
— u  Chaose  the  Cardinal  Tortosa,  an  old  man  whom  every 
one  regards  as  a  saint."  The  result  was,  that  this  prelate, 
who  was  a  native  of  Utrecht,  anfL  of  humble  birth,  was  actu- 
ally chosen,  and  reigned  under  the  name  of  Adrian  VI.  He 
had  been  professor  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards  tutor  to  Charles. 
In  1517,  through  the  Emperor's  influence,  he  had  been  in- 
vested  with  the  Roman  purple.  Cardinal  de  Vio  supported 
his  nomination.  "  Adrian,"  said  he,  "  was  very  useful  in  per- 
suading the  doctors  of  Louvain  to  put  forth  their  condemna- 
tion of  Luther."*  The  conclave,  tired  out  arid  taken  by  sur- 
prise, nominated  the  ultramontane  Cardinal.  "But  soon 
coming  to  their  senses,"  observes  an  old  chronicler,  w  they 
were  ready  to  die  with  fear  of  the  consequences."  The  thought 
that  the  native  of  the  Netherlands  might  not  accept  of  the 
tiara,  brought  them  temporary  relief;  but  it  was  soon  dtesr 
pated.  Pasquin  represented  the  elect  Pontiff  under  the  char- 
acter of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  Cardinals  as  boys  under  the 
discipline  of  the  rod.  The  irritation  of  the  populace  was  such 
that  the  members  of  the  conclave  thought  themselves  fortunate 
to  escape  being  thrown  into  the  river,  t  In  Holland,  it  was  a 
subject  of  general  rejoicing  that  they  had  given  a  head  to  the 
Church.  Inscribed  on  banners,  suspended  from  the  houses, 
were  the  words,  u  Utrecht  planted — Louvain  watered-Ahe 
Emperor  gave  the  increase."  One  added  underneath,  the 
words, — "  and  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  it!" 

Notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  at  first  mani- 
fested by  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  Adrian  VI.  repaired  thither 
in  August,  1522,  and  was  well  received.  It  was  whispered 
from  one  to  another  that  he  had  five  thousand  benefices  in  his 
gift,  and  each  reckoned  on  some  advantage  to  himself    For 

*  Doetoret  Lovantenses  aoeepiase  consilium  a  tarn  conapicuo  alumna, 
(Pallavicini,  p.  136.) 
t  SJcida*.  Hist  <b  la  Ret  t  p.  1% 
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a-long  time,  tie  Papal  chair  had  not  been  filled  by  such  a 
man.  He  was  upright,  industrious,  learned,  pious,  sincere, 
irreproachable  in  morals,  and  neither  misled  by  favouritism, 
nor  blinded  by  passion. .  He  brought  with  him  to  the  Vatican, 
his  old  house-keeper,  whom  he  charged  to  continue  to  provide 
frugally  for  his  daily  wants  in  that  palace  which  Leo  h*d 
filled  with  luxury  and  dissipation.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the 
tastes  of  his  predecessor.  When  they  showed  him  the  noble 
group  of  Laocoon,  discovered  only  a  few  years  before,  and 
purchased  by  Julius  II.  at  an  enormous  cost-^he  turned  away, 
coolly  observing,  "  They  are  the  idols  of  the  heathen :"  and 
in  one  of  his  letters,  he  wrote,  "  I  would  Jar  rather  serve  God 
in  my  priory  at  Louvain,  than  be  pope  at  Rome." 

Adrian,  alarmed  by  the  danger  to  which  the  religion,  which 
had  some  down  to  them  through  the  middle  ages,  was  ex- 
posed from  the  spread  of  the  Reformation ;  and  not,  like  the 
Italians,  fearing  the  discredit  into  which.  Rome  and  her  hier- 
archy were  brought  by  it, — earnestly  desired  to  oppose  and 
arrest  its  progress ;  and  he  judged  that  the  best  means  to  that 
end  was  to  be  found  in  a  reformation  of  the  Church  by  hep* 
self.  "  The  Church,"  said  he,  "  stands  in  need  of  a  reforma- 
tion \  but  we  must  take  one  step  at  a  time."  "  The  Pope," 
said  Luther,  "advises  that  a  few  centuries  should  be  permitted 
to  intervene  between  the  first  and  the  second  step."  In  truth, 
the  Church  had  for  ages  tended  toward  a  reformation.  It  was 
now  no  time  for  temporising.     It  was  necessary  to  act ! 

Adhering  to  his  plan,  Adrian  set  about  banishing  from  the 
jtity  the  profane,  the  perjurers,  and  the  usurers,  It  was  no 
easy  task,  for  they  composed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population. 

At  first  the  Romans  derided  him,  but  ere  long  they  hated 
him.  Priestly  rule  and  the  vast  gains  it  brought,  the  power, 
tnd  influence  of  Rome,  its  games  and  its  festivals,  the  luxury 
that  everywhere  reigned  in  it,  all  would  be  irretrievably  lost, 
if  there  were  a  return  to  apostoKc  simplicity. 

The  restoration  of  discipline  everywhere  encountered  strong 
opposition.     "  To  produce  the  desired  effect,"  said  the  chief 

12* 
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Cardinal  Penitentiaria,  "it  would%be  necessary  to"  tegfa  by 
reviving  the  'first  love*  of  Christians:  the  Temedy  is  more 
titan  the  patient  can  bear;  it  will  be  death  to  him.  Take 
care,  lest  in  your  desire  to  preserve  Germany  you  should 
lose  Italy."*  And,  indeed,  it  was  not  longf  before  Adrian  had 
even  more  to  fear  from  Romanism  than  Lutheranism  itself 

Those  about  him  attempted  to  lead  him  back  to  the  path  he 
had  abandoned.  The  old  and  practised  Cardinal  Sodenncz* 
of  VoTterra,the  intimate  friend  of  Alexander  VI.,  of  Julius  If,, 
and  of  Leo  X.,t  would  often  drop  expressions  well  suited  io 
prepare  him  for  that  part,  to  him  so  strange,  which  he  was 
reserved  to  act.  "  Heretics/'  observed  he,  "  have,  in  all  ages, 
declaimed  against  the  morals  of  the  Roman  Court ;  and  yet 
the  Popes  have  never  changed  them.  It  has  never  been  by 
Teforms  that  heresies  have  been  extinguished,  bat  by  crusades* 
*  Oh,  how  wretched  is  the  position  of  the  Popes,"  replied  the 
Pontiff]  sighing  deeply,  "  since  they  have  not  even  liberty  to 
do  right"* 

On  the  23d  March,  1522,  and  before  Adrian's  entry  into 
Rome,  the  Diet  assembled  at  Nuremberg.  Already  the 
bishops  of  Mersburg  and  Misnia  had  petitioned  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  to  allow  a  visitation  of  the  convents  and  churches 
in  his  states.  Frederic,  thinking  that  truth  had  nothing  to 
fear,  had  consented,  and  the  visitation  took  place.  The  bish- 
ops and  doctors  preached  vehemently  against  the  new  opin- 
ions, exhorting,  alarming,  and  entreating,  but  their  arguments 
seemed  to  have  no  effect ;  and  when  looking  about  them  for 
more  effectual  methods,  they  requested  the  secular  authorities 
to  carry  their  directions  into  execution,  the  Elector's  council 
returned  for  answer,  that  the  question  was  one  that  required 
to  be  examined  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the  Elector^  at 
his  advanced  age,  could  not  engage  in  theological  investiga- 
tion.    These  expedients  of  the  bishops  did  not  reclaim  q 

•  Sarpi  Histoire  du  Coaeile  de  Trente,  p.  20. 
.  t  Per  longa  eiperienza  delle  cose  del   mundo,  motto  prudent*  • 
tecorto.    (Nardi.  Hist.  Fior.,  lib.  7.) 

I  Sarpi  Hkt,  du  Cone  de  Tr.^p.  31. 
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•ingle  sod  to  the  fold  of  Rome;  and  Luthtr,  who  {MtftM 
•ver  the  same  ground,  shortly  afterwards,  preaching  from 
place  to  place,  dispelled,  by  his  powerful  exhortation,  the 
Slight  impression  that  had  here  and  there  been  produced. 

It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  brother  to 
the  Emperor,  would  do  what  Frederic  had  declined  doing. 
That  young  prince,  who  presided  at  several  sittings  of  the 
Piet,  gradually  acquiring  decision  of  purpose,  might,  in  his 
zeal,  boldly  unsheathe  the  sword  that  his  more  prudent  and 
politic  brother  wisely  left  in  the  scabbard  In  fact,  Ferdinand! 
in  his  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  had  already  commenced  a 
cruel  persecution  against  thosewho  were  favourable  to  the 
Reformation.  But  God,  on  various  occasions,  made  instru- 
mental, in  the  deliverance  of  reviving  Christianity,  the  very 
same  agency  that  had  been  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
corrupt  Christianity.  The  Crescent  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
panic-struck  provinces  of  Hungary.  On  the  9th  of  August, 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  Belgrade,  the  advanced  post  of  that 
kingdom,  and  of  the  empire,  was  taken  by  assault  by  Soliman. 
The  followers  of  Mahomet,  after  retiring  from  Spain,  seemed 
intent  on  re-entering  Europe  from  the  East  The  Diet  of 
Nuremberg  turned  its  attention  from  the  Monk  of  Worms  *o 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  But  Charles  V.  kept  both 
antagonists  in  view.  In  writing  to  the  Pope  from  Valladolid 
on  the  31st  October,  he  said,  "  We  must  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Turks, — and  punish  by  the  sword,  all  who  favour  the 
pestilent  doctrines  of  Luther."* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  thunder  clouds  which  had  seemed" 
to  pass  by  and  roll  eastward,  again  gathered  over  the  Reform* 
or.  His  re-appearance  and  activity  at  Wittemberg  had  revived1 
the  by-gone  hatred.  "Now  that  we  know  where  to  lay 
hands  on  him,"  said  Duke  George,  "why  not  carry  into 
effect  the  sentence  of  Worms  J"  It  was  confidently  affirmed  nr 
Germany,  that  Charles  V.  and  Adrian  had  in  a  meeting  at 

*  Das  man  die  Nachfblger  denelbeft  tergiften  Lehte,  mit  dam 
Sehwert  atraien  mag.    (L.  Opp.  xrii.  p.  331.) 
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Nuremberg  concerted  the  measures  to  be  adopted*  "Sata* 
feels  the  wound  that  has  been  inflicted  on  him,"  said  Luther, 
"  and  thence  his  rage.  But  Christ  has  already  put  forth  his 
power,  and  will  ere  long  trample  him  tinder  foot,  in  spite  of 
the  gates  of  hell"f 

In  the  month  of  December,  1522,  the  Diet  again  assembled 
at  Nuremberg.  Everything  announced  that,  as  Soliman  had 
been  the  great  enemy  that  had  fixed  attention  in  the  spring 
session;  Luther  would  be  its  principal  object  during  the  winter 
sidings.  Adrian  VL,  by  birth  a  German,  hoped  to  rind  that 
favour  from  his  own  nation  which  a  Pope  of  Italian  origa 
could  not  expect.  J  He,  in  consequence,  commissioned  Chie- 
regati,  whom  he  had  known  in  Spain,  to  repair  to  Nurem- 
berg. At  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  several  of  the  princes 
spoke  strongly  against  Luther,  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor, 
urged  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony*  The  Elector  Joachim 
of  Brandenburg,  inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  the  Chancellor 
#f  Treves,  jointly  insisted  that  the  edict  of  Worms  should  ba 
carried  into  effect  The  rest  of  the  princes  were  in  great  part 
undecided,  and  divided  in  opinion.  The  dilemma  in  which 
the  church  was  placed,  filled  its  faithful  adherents  with 
anguish.  u  I  would  give  one  of  my  fingers,"  exclaimed  the 
Bishop  of  Strasburg,  in  open  assembly  of  the  Diet,  "  I  would 
give  one  of  my  fingers  to  be  no  priest."  $ 

Chieregati,  supported  by  the  Cardinal  of  Sabburg,  insisted 
that  Luther  should  be  put  to  death.     "  It  is  necessary,"  said 
he,  speaking  in  the  Pope's  name,  and  holding  the  Pope's 
brief  in  his  hand,  ^  It  is  indispensable  that  we  should  sever 
from  the  body  that  gangrened  member.  ||     Your,  forefathers 
.  *  Cqmfama  sit  fortie  et  Cssarem  et  Papam  Nurabergam  conventuro* 
£L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  214.) 
t  Sed,  Christus  qui  coepit  conteret  earn.    (h.  Epp.  U.  p.  215.) 
t  Ctuod  ex  ea  regione  venirent,  unde  nobis  secundum  carnem  orif  o 
«t.    (See  the  Pope's  brief  L.  Opp.  lat.  ii.  p.  352.) 
t  Er  wollte  einen  Finger  drum  geben.    (Seek.  p.  5G8.) 
3  Resecando*  uti  membra  jam  putrid*  a  sano  corpora.    (Pall.  i.  15S» 
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piaaAfd  with  death  John  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  at 
Constance,  but  both  these  are  bow  risen  up  in  Luther.  Follow 
the  glorious  example  of  your  ancestor*,  and  by  the  help  of 
God,  and  of  St  Peter,  gam  a  signal  victory  over  this  serpent 
of  hell." 

On  hearing  the  brief  of  the  pious-  and  mild  Adrian  read  in 
the  assembly,  the  majority  of  the  princes  were  not  a  little 
alarmed*  Many  began  to  see  more  in  Lather's  arguments  j 
and  they  had  hoped  better  things  from  the  Pope.  Thus  then 
Borne,  though  under  the  presidency  of  an  Adrian,  cannot  ber 
brought  to  acknowledge  her  delinquency,  but  still  burls  her- 
thunderbolts,  and  the  fields  of  Germany  are  again  about  to  be 
deluged  with  blood.  Whilst  the  princes  maintained  a  gloomy 
silence,  the  prelates,  and  such  members  of  the  Wet  as  were 
in  the  interest  of  Rome,  tumultuonsry  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
decision.  "  Let  him  be  put  to  death,"t  cried  they, — as  wo 
learn  from  the  Saxon  envoy  who  was  present  at  this  sitting. 

Very  different  were  the  sounds  heard  in  the  churches  of 
Nuremberg.  The  chapel  of  the  hospital,  and  the  churches 
of  the  Augustines,  St.  Sebald  and  SL  Lorenzo,  were  crowded 
With  multitudes  flocking  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  GespeL 
Andrew  Osiander  preached  powerfully  at  St  Lorenzo's. 
Many  princes  attended,  especially  Albert,  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, who,  in  his  quality  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Teuto- 
nic order,  took  rank  immediately  next  to  the  archbishops. 
Monks,  abandoning  the  religious  houses  in  the  city,  applied 
themselves  to  learn  various  trades,  in  order  to  gain  their  Irre- 
lihood  by  their  labour. 

Chieregati  could  not  endure  suehdarkg  disobedience.  He 
insisted  that  the  priests  and  refractory  monks  should  be  irri*, 
prisoned.  The  Wet,  notwithstanding  tho  remonstrances  of 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Margrave 
Oasimir,  decided  to  seize  the  persona  of  the  monks,  but  con-*' 
tented  to  communicate  previously  to  Osiander  and  hk  col* 

»  Einen  groaten  Schrecken  ttagcjtgt.    (Seek.  p.  668.) 
t  Nicht  aiidew  geechrien  denn:    Orudfiget   Crucifigtt   (L.  0fle>* 
rriilp.  367.)  '         /^^^  J  '* 
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league*  the  Nuncio's  complaint  A  cehnrfittee,  ttide*  the, 
direction  of  the  fanatical  Cardinal  of  Salzburg,  w»  charged 
with  the  matter.  The  danger  was  immkien»~-4he  conflict 
was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  and  it  waa  the  geeat  Oonay 
cil  of  the  nation  that  provoked  it. 

Yet  the  people  interposed.  Whilst  the  Diet  was  engaged 
in  deliberating  what  should  be  done  with  these  ministers,  the 
town,  council  was  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken  in- 
regard  to  the  decision'  of  the  Diet  The  council  came  to  a 
resolution  which  did  not  overstep  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
the  laws, — that  if  force  were  employed  ta  deprive  them  of 
their  preachers,  recourse  should  be  had  to  force  to  set  them 
at  liberty.  Such  a  resolution  was  full  of  significance.  The 
astonished  Diet  returned  an  answer  to  the  Nuncio  that  k  was* 
not  lawful  to  arrest  the  preacher*  of  the  feee  city  of  Nurem* 
\mg  without  previously  convicting  them  of  heresy. 

Ghieregati  was  strangely  disconcerted  by  this  fresh  insult  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Papacy.—4*  Very  well,"  said  he, 
haughtily,  addressing  himself  to  Ferdinand,  "do  you  then  d& 
nothing,— Jeave  me  to  act,— I  will  seize  the  preachers  in  the 
Boptfa  name."*  When  the  CSardinal-Arehhishop  Albert1  of 
Menta,  and  the  Margrave  Castmir  were  apprized  of  tine  starts 
ling  determination,  they  came  in  haste  to  the  Legate,  impier*. 
ing  him  to  abandon  his  intention.  The  latter  was,  at  firsts 
hjflexibte,  affirming  that,  in;  the  bosom  of  Christendom,  t>be* 
cbence  to  the  Pope  could  aot  be  dispensed  with.  The  twrf 
Princes  retired : — "  If  you  persist  in  your  intention*"  said  they, 
"  we  require  you  to  send  us  notice,  for  we  will  quit  the  eiljri 
before  you  venture  to  lay  hands  on  the  preachers."t  The  Le- 
gate abandoned  his  project 

Despairing  of  success  by  authoritative  meaeiitfes,  he  new 
decided  to  have  recourse  to  expedients  of  smother  kind,  and, 
with  this  purpose,  communicated  to  the  Diet  the  Pontiff's  &? 
tefttions  and  orders,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  private. 

*  S«w  auctoritete  ponttfiea  catatuvati  at  M  oaperoatur.    \Co*f* 
t  Priiuqoam  ilii  caperentuz,  »  urbe  tmrnuoam**    (IbkLJ  «- 
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» Bu*the  m&Amafim*A  Adrian,  Jfcieaa^  a*  the  ways  •/ 
th#  worlds  did  injury  eren  by  bm  candour  to  the  cause  be  bad 
at  heart  "Wears  well  aware,"  said  he,  in  the  *  resolution** 
ferwasded  Jo  his  Legate,  "that  for  many  years  past,  the  boljr 
sky  has  been  a  scene  of  many  corruptions  and  abominations* 
Tbe  infection  has  spread  from  the  head  through  the  members, 
and  has  descended  from  the  Popes  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy* 
at  is  our  desire  to  reform  that  court  of  Rome,  whence  so  many- 
evils  ate  sees  to  flow,— the  whole  world  desires  it,  and  it  is 
in.  order  that  we  may  do  this,  that  we  consented  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  pominV' 

The  supporters  of  Borne  Washed  to  hear  these  unlocked-* 
far  words.  "Tbey  thought,"  as  Palkvicini  says,  "tbat  such 
aomissions  were  loo  aincere^t  The  friends  of  the  Reforms* 
tktt,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  to  hear  Rome  herself  pro- 
claiming her  corruption.  Who  could  doubt  that  Lather  had 
truth  on  his  side,  now  that  the  Pope  declared  it  1 

Tha  answer  of  the  Diet  shewed  how  greatly  the  authority 
of  the  chief  Pontiff  had  lost  ground  in  the  Empire.  Luther's 
spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  hearts  of  tha 
nation's  representatives,  The  moment  was  auspicious,-— 
Adrian's  ear  seemed  open, — die  Emperor  was  at  a  distance  ;~- 
the  Diet  resolved  to  enumerate  ia  one  document  the  various 
wrongs  that  Germany  had  for  centuries  endured  front  Rome, 
and  to  address  thek  memorial  to  tbe  Pope. 

<3*he  Legate  was  alarmed  at  this  determination;  He  used 
threats  and  entreattes^but  both  were  unavailing.  The  secular 
states  adhered  to  their  purpose,  and  tbe  ecclesiastical  did  not 
venture  to  oh%r  opposition.  Eighty  grievances  were  there*: 
fere  set  forth.  The  corruption  and  arts  of  the  Popes  and  of  ' 
the  court  of  Rome,  m  order  to  squeeze  revenue  from  Gar* 
iBSjny,^^hes(mnd^aad.profiniatioBSof  the  clerical  orders,-*- 

•  In  earn  sedem  aliquot  jam  annos  qutedam  vitia  irrepawee,  aburat 
in  Mbussactis,  fci lqg&us violations,  ig  cunctis  deniqtw  perenfaara*. 
(PaUav.  i.  p.  160.    See  also  Sarpi,  p.  35.    L.  Opp.  xnii  p.32°,  As.) 

t  LihtooiM  taaw^quam  oar  Mat,  siqaarfratia  fiuate  vjns*  art,  as 
eententni  paleface™.    (Ibid.  p.  102.) 
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tit  disorders  and  simony  of the  etctesssatiorteo^^to  en- 
croachments on  the  civil  power  to  the  restriction  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  were  detailed  with  equal  freedom  and  force.  The 
States  distinctly  intimated  that  traditions  of  mien  were  the 
source  of  all  this  abuse,  and  they  ended  by  saying,*-**  If  these 
grievances  are  not  redressed  within  a  limited  time,  we  will 
consult  together,  and  aeek  some  other  means  of  deliverance: 
(mm  our  sufferings  and  our  wrongs."*  Ghieregati,  having  a 
presentiment  that  the  report  the  Diet  would  prepare  would  ha 
euuched  in  strong  language,  hastily  took  his  departure  from 
Nuremberg,  thus  avoiding  being  himself  thebeaser  of  sodi* 
appointing  and  insolent  a  communication. 

After  all,  was  it  not  still  to  be  feared  that  the  Diet  would 
endeavour  to  make  some  amends  for  this  bold  measure,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Luther  himself?  At  first,  there  were  soma 
apprehensions  of  such  a  policy, — but  a  spirit  of  justice  and. 
sincerity  had  been  breathed  on  the  assembly.  Following. the1 
esamplefpf  I&ther,  it  demanded  the  convocation  of  a  free 
Council  in  the  Empire,  and  decreed  that  until  such  Council 
should  assemble,  nothing  should  be  preached  but  the  simple 
Gospel,  and  nothing  put  forth  in  print,  without  the  sanction  of . 
ascertain  number  of  men  of  character  and  karning.f  These, 
resolutions  afford  us  some  means  of  estimating  the  vast  advanee  * 
the  Reformation  had  made  since  the  Diet  of  Womae,— and 
yet  the  @axon  envoy,  the  knight  Frelitsen,  recorded  a  formal 
pretest  against  the  censorship  prescribed  by  the  Diet,  moderate 
as  that  censorship  might  seem*  The  decree  of  the  Diet  was  • ; 
-fiwt  victory  gained  by  the  Reformation,  which,  was  the  pros** 
sage  of  future  triumphs.  Even  the  Swiss,  in  the  depths  of 
their  mountains,  shared  in  the  general  exultation.  "  The  Bo*  • 
man  Pontiff  has  been  defeated  in  Germany !"  said  Zwingle; . 
"  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  deprive  himt<of  his  armoaxw  r 
It  is  for  this  that  we  must  now  fight,  and  the  battle  will  be 

■*■  Wie  sie  soloher  Besebwerung  and  DrangHaal  entladen  Werden. ' 
(L.  Opfc.  xxm.  p.  854.) 

%  ^  TJt  pit  pladdeeue  ponsai  Evafigelhttn  prttfhe«Nt«r.     (N*  I  p.  - 
166.  Sl«den,  i.  p.  136.) 
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tmmtimhtfx*  Be*  we  have  Christ  patent  villi  «s»wi 
the  eonflfct"*  Luther  loudly  affirtaed  that  the  ed*t  the 
Amt  had  pat  Ibrth  was  by  inspiration  of  God  hkweift 

Greet  was  th&  indignation  at  the  Vatican  a*a*»g  the  Popeff 
tetnusl  «Whatl  it  is  boC  enough  to  have  to  beer  with  * 
Pope  who  diasppoinU  the  expectation  of  the  Rome**,  in 
»?hosa  pahce  no  ssnad  of  sang  oar  ftmosenaeet  is  esfcr  heard} 
hut,  in  addition  to  this,  secular  princes  are  to  be  suffered  t» 
h*fclar  language  that  Rome  abhors,  and  refitse  to  deliver  up 
the  monk  of  Wktomberg  to  the  executioner  V*  ■ 

Adrian  himself  was  indignant  at  die  events  in  Oetmsaf} 
and  it  was  on  the  head  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  that  he  now 
poured  oat  his  anger.  Never  had  the  Rotten  Pontifls  ntr 
tared  a  «ry  of  alarm  more  energetic,  mere  siitoere,  or  more 


u  We  have  waited  loaf — perhaps  toe  long"  said  the  ptans 
Adrian,  in  his  brief  addressed  to  the  Elector;  "  It  was  our 
desire  to  see  whether  God  would  rait  thy  soul,  so  that  than 
taightest  at  the  last  he  delivered  from  die  snares  of  the  devil; 
Bat  where  we  had  hoped  to  gather  grapes  there  have  we 
farad  nothing  but  wild  grapes.  The  Spinas  prompting*  have 
been  despised;  Ay  wickedness  has  not  been  sabdned.  Ope* 
then  dike  eyes  to  behold  the  greatness  of  thy  Ml 

« If  the  maty  -of  the  Church  is  gone—if  die  simple  hate 
been  turned  out  of  the  way  of  that  faith  which  they  had  sndb 
ed  from  their  mothers'  bseasts— if  theehnrche&are  deserted — 
ff  the  people  are  without  priests,  and  the  priests  have  not  lbs 
honour  due  to  them,— if  christians  are  without  Christ,  to 
wlu>m  is  k  owing  but  to  thee  ?t ..  .  .  If  christian  peace  has 
forsaken  the  earth— i^  on  every  side,  discord,  rebellion)  pit 
fege,  violence,  and  midnight  conflagrations  prevail— if  the 

♦  Victaa  est  ac  ferine  pro/ligatns  e  Gemanmroaiaaq*  pontiftx.  (Zv$ 

Epp.  313.  11th  Oct  1523.) 

t  Gott  habe  solches  E.  6.  eingebea.    (L.  Opp.  xvfii.  476.) 

t  Dass  die  Kirchen  ohne  Vdlk  sind,  daw  <Be  VBUwr  ohne  Priiea* 

aW,  d*m  die  Miter  ehne  Efeceeuid,  and  dps*  die  Christen  ofcat 

Christonnd.    (L.  Opp.  xvnl  p.  371:)  — -~-~  ^ 
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ary#f  war  it  heard  ftsim  east  towMU4fimfr^lcatffi* 
ti  at  land,— It  k  thou  thyself  who  art  the  author  of  all  theser 

«  Seeet  thou  not  that  sacrilegious  roan  (Lather,)  how  ha 
fends  witih  wicked  hands,  and  profanely  tramples  under  ftot, 
•he  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  evem  the  holy  cross  of  Jesus  § 
»  .  r .  Seest  thou  not  how,  in  his  mnunous  rage,  he  makes  th§ 
laity  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  priests,  arid  overturn  the  teoptss 
Of  the  Lord. 

"And  what,  if  the  priests  he  assaik  as e disorderly  hi  «ss* 
duct?  Has  not  die  Lorch  said,  <  Whatsoever  thief  bid  yew, 
Hot  observe  and  do,  but  da  net  after  their  wri^—tha*  in- 
structing us  in  the  honour  that  belongs  to  them,  oven  though 
their  lives  should  he  disorderly.* 

'^Rebellious  apostate!  he  does  not  Mush  to  defile  vsssek 
dedicated  to  God ;  he  forces  from  the  sanctuaries  virgins  coo. 
iterated  to  Ghrist,  delivering  them  over  to  the  devil ;  he  get- 
tsth  into  his  power  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  gives  them 
to  abandoned  women.  Awful  profanation  t  which  even  the 
heathen  would  have  reprobated  in  the  priests  of  their  idol 
worship 

<  "What  ptmkhmant,  what  infection,  dost  thou  think  w* 
Judge  thee  to  deserve  t .  Have  pity  on  thyself,— have  pity  on 
thy  poor  Saxons;  for  surely,  if  thefu  dost  not  turn  from  the 
evil  of  thy  way,  Gad  will  bring  down  Hk  vengeance  Iupon 
thee. 

"In  the  name  of.  the  Almighty  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  of  whom  I  am  vicegerent  on  earth,  I  warn  thee  that 
thou  wilt  be  judged  hi  this  world,  and  he  cast  into  the  lake  of 
everlasting  fire  in  that  which  k  to  come.  Repent  and  be  con- 
verted. Both  swords  are  impending  over  thy  head,— the 
sword  of  the  Empire,  and  that  of  the  Papal  authority*'.' 

The  pious  Frederic  shuddered  as  he  read  this  menacing 
brief  A  little  before  he  had  written  to  the  Emperor  to  say 
that  hk  age  and  bodily  indisposition  incapacitated  him  for  at- 
landing  to  such  matters ;  and  the  answer  returned  wajs  one  of 
f  •  Wen  m  glefch  sines  verdanuatea  Lebent  wad.    (I*  Off. : 
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fa  wmlm*i«*l&m<*  seigwg  peine*  had  mti 
Infirm  and  aged  a*  Mww»  hm*ym*m*&  upon  Jmi 
fee  bad  received  at  U^iwly  «#f»lck,^in  ti»dajs<tf  yociWW 
vigour.  A  tho^ht  eroaaed  to  mind  thaj.it  Bright  be  maw 
sexy  to  unsheathe  k  ia  defence  of  the  conscience  of  hit  *&» 
jects,  and  that,  neaxitt  hi*  life  was,  to  its  close,  be  should  not 
descend  to  the  grave  in  peec*  He  forthwith  wrote  to  Wfc- 
teniberg  to  have  die  judgment  of  ttys  father?  of  the  ftsfotma* 
tion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  . 

There,  also,  forebodings  of  ^ostfnotien  and  persecution  were 
rife.  «  What  can  I  say;1  esdaimai  die  mild  Mekacthan, 
*  whither  can.  I  turn?*  Hatred  presses  u*  to  the  earth « the 
world  is  up  in  arms  against  us."  Lutbar,  link,  MeJanethoti, 
Bugenbagen  and  Anaedorff,  held  a  consultation  on  the  answer 
to  be  returned  to  the  Elector.  They  drew  up  a  reply,  each 
-  in  terms  nearly  identical,  and  the  ad  viae  they  gare  is  not  a 
little  remarkable.  -* 

«  No  prince,"  said  they,  "can  undertake  a  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  from  whose  hands,  he  has  received  Ms 
authority,  t  But  the  people  have  no  heart  to  fight  for  the 
Gospel,  for  they  do  not  believe.  Therefore,  let  not  princes 
take  up  arms;  they  are  rulers  of  the  nation*,  that  is  to  say, 
of  unbeliever*,"  Here  we  find  the  impetuous  Luther  solicit- 
ing the  discreet  Frederic  to  restore  his  sword  to  its  scabbard. 
No  better  answer  could  be  given  to  the  Pope's  charge  that  lie 
stirred  up  the  lajty  to  embrue  their,  hands  in  the  Mood  of  the 
priests.  Few  characters  have  been  more  misunderstood  than 
his.  This  advice  was  dated  the  fth  February,  152*  F»- 
deric  submitted  in  silence. 

It  was  noflong  before  the  enacts  of  the  Pope's  anger  began 
to  be  seen.  The  princes  who  had  recapitulated  their  griev- 
ances, now  dreading  the  consequences,  sought  to  make  amends 
by  compliances.  Some,  there  were,  who  reflected  that  victory 
would  probably  declare  for  the  Pontiff,  seeing  that  he,  to  ail 

*  CUid  dicam  1  quo  me  vertaml    (Corp.  Red  i  p.  627.)  > 

t    t  Principi  nullum  licet  suscipere  betytun,  am  conaeotkate  poffcdb,  a 
4 ao  aceepit  unperiam.    (Ibid.  p.  601.) 
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appearance, rm*  tba  etrnugw  of  the  two.  *  fn  <*»  dfeys/efc- 
— tied  iiUtheis  «  prince*  are  content  Id  say  three  times  three 
mnkfi  ninr,  ar  trrirn  tef«aa»ke<m«eeii,--right,thec<mn8el 
afceli  stead.  Then  the  liord  our  Gad  arises  and  speaks: 
-♦What  then  do  y<m  allow  for  My  power?*  .  .  .  .  It  may  be 
naught .  .  .  .  And  immediately  He  confuses  the  figtrres,  and 
their  calculations  are  proved  fidse.** 

-i    Vhe  stream  of  fire  poured  forth  by  the  humble  and  gentle 
Adrian  kindled  a  conflagration,  and  the  rising  flame  spread 
-iar and  wide  in  Christendom  a  deep  agitation.    Persecution, 
■which  had  slackened  far  a  while,  was  now  renewed.    Luther 
trembled  for  Germany,  and  sought  to  allay  the  tempest    *  tf 
tke  princee  make  war  against  the  truth,"  s$M  he,  tt  &ere  wiU 
baanch  -eonfasiett**  will  be  the  rein  of  princes,  magistrate*, 
clergy,  and  people*    I  tremble  at  the  thought  that  all  Ger- 
many may,  in  a  little  while,  be  deluged  with  bloocfef    Let  us 
stand  as  a  rampart  for  our  country  against  the  wrath  of  our 
vital    Nations  are  not  now  as  formerly^    Hie  sword  of 
^eiiil  war  is  impending  over  kings  >-theyaifc  bent  on  destrdy- 
-ittg  Luther— Jbul  Luther  is  bent  on  saying  them ;  Christ  lives 
-and  reigns,  and  I  shall  titign  4$i$h  hto"fy 

These  words  w«e  spoken  to  the  winds.    Rome  wA*  press- 
ing forward  -to  scaiSrids  and  the  shedding  of  blood.     The  Re- 
Jbrmatien  in  this  resembled  Jesus  Christ,— that  it  came  not  to 
'And  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword.    Persecution  was  ne- 
cessary in  the  counsels  of  <3od.    As  certain  substances  are 
hardened  fa  the  Are  that  they  may  be  less  liable  to  Be 
atffected  bjr  atmospheric  changes,  so  the  fiery  trial  was  designed 
to  arm  and  defend  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  from  the  influence 
«f  tfce  world.    But  that  fiery  trial  did  yet  more ;— ft  served, 
*  So  kehrt  er  ihaea  aaca  cBe  Rechmmg  gar  am.'    (L.  Opp.  xx!L 

t  Ut  videar  miki  vifaraGferaianiaiiiin  flaagaSne  naftam  (L  Epp.SL 
p.  156.) 

t  Cogitent  populos  non  esse  tales  modo,  quales  haetenus  faerani 
(Ibid.  p.  167.)  t 

I  Oarwtos  meat  writ  et  regnat,  at  ego  Tirana  et  regnabo.  (fb& 
o  158.) 
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M  in  the  mhf  days  rf  Christianity,  to  kindW  m  nsm'i 
an  universal  eothuaiatm  for  a  cause  against  which  sack  1 
Was  let  loose.  There  is  in  man,  when  first  introduced  to  thee 
knowledge  of  the/troth,  a  Aoly  indignation  against  viotaaee 
an4  injustice.  An  instinct  received  from  God  impels  him  to* 
range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed;  and,  at  the  atratt 
time,  the  faith  ef  the  martyrs  exalts,  controls,  and  leads  him  fin* 
that  saying  truth  which  gifts,  its  followers  with  m  mack  oefttv 
age  and  tranquillity. 

•     Duke  George  openly  took  the  fead  in  the  pertecHtiflBt    B* 
he  was  not  content  to  carry  it  on  among  his  Own  subjects  j  h# 
desired,  above  all,  to  see  it  extend  itself  to. electoral  &umff 
the  focus  of  heresy,  and  he  laboured  hard  to  move  the  Electee, 
Frederic  and  Duke  John.    In  writing,  to  them  from  Nat fpf 
berg,  he  observed,  u  Certain  merchants,  recently  from  Sajmny, 
bring  reports  from  thence  of  strange  things,  and  such  as  aremoaV 
opposed  to  the  honour  of  .God,  and  the  saints.    It  seems,  they 
take  the  holy  sacrament  in  their  handa^conaesra^  the  bvead 
and  wine  in  the  common  speech  of  the  people— pour  the  blood- 
of  Christ  into  a  common  cup.    It  is  said  that  at  Entenheig,  a, 
man,  who  sought  occasion  to  insult  the  officiating  priest,  rod* 
into  the  church  mounted  on  an  ass.    And- what  do  we  hear  to  b*r 
the  consequence  ?    The  mines,  with  wjiich  God  had  enriched^ 
Saxony,  are  become  less  productive  ever  since  this  pifln<*Mflgi> 
of  Luther's  innovations.    Would  to  God  that  those  who  boast- 
that  they  have  restored  the  Gospel  in  the  electorate  had  om»; 
ployed  themselves  in  carrying  the  testimony  of  it  to  Constant, 
tinople.     Luther's  speech  is  gentle  and  specious,  but  it  dm.w*t 
after  it  a  sting  which  is  sharper  than  a  scorpion's.    Let  na* 
make  ready  pur  hands  to  fight   .  Let  us  cast  these  apostate 
monks  and  ungodly  priests  into  prison^  let  us  do  so  at  onca^- 
for  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  turning  as  grey  as  our  beards*, 
and  admonish  us  that  we  have  not  long  to  live."*  ,h 

So  wrote  Duke  George  to  the  Elector,    The  latter  answered, 
decidedly,  yet  mildly,  that  whoever  should  commit  an$  crime, 

•  Wie  ihre  Bart  and  Haste  auswekcn.    (SeckencL  P-  ^83.) 
,  13* 
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his  Hate  should  not  go  unpunished ;  but  that,  as  to' 
Mtters  of  conscie&ce,  they  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
otfGad* 

Failing  in  his  endeavour  to  persuade' Frederic,  George* 
proved  his  severities  against  such  as  fey  within  his  reach. 
lie  imprisoned  the  monks  and  priests  who  were  known  to* 
adhere  to  Luther's  doctrines,— recalled  to  their  families  the 
sttodeats  who  had  gone  from  his  states  to  pursue  their  studies" 
in  the  universities  to  which  the  Reformation  had  extended, 
afld  required  his  subjects  to  deliver  up  to  the  magistrates  all 
copies  of  the  ^New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
Sitfiikr  measures  were  put  in  force  in  Austria,  Wurtemberg, 
itaA  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick. 

'But  ft  was  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  Charles  V.,  that  the  persecution  broke  out  with  most 
violence.  The  convent  of  the  Augustines,  at  Antwerp,  con- 
tained withki  it  many  monks  who  had  hailed  with  joy  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  Several  of  the  brothers  had  passed' 
some  time  at  Wittemberg,  and  ever  since  1519,  Salvation,  by 
Grace  had  been  preached  in  their  church  with  unusual  power. 
Ttfward  the  close  of  the  year  1521,  James  Probst,  Ihe  prior,  a 
man  of  ardent  temperament,  and  Melchior  Mirisch,  who  was 
remarkable  for  the  opposite  qualities  of  experience  and  pru- 
dfence,  were  arrested  and  carried  to  Brussels.  They  were 
there  brought  before  Aleander,  Glapio,  and  several  other. 
prelates.  Taken  unawares,  disconcerted,  and  dreading  con- 
mquences,  Probst  recanted:  Melchior  Mirisch  found  means 
t*  appease  his  judges;  and,  while  he  avoided  a  recantation, 
etofcaped  condemnation. 

These  proceedings  no  way  overawed  the  monks  who 
remained  m  the  convent  of  Antwerp.  They  continued  to 
preach  the  Gospel  with  earnestness.  The  people  crowded  to 
hear,  and  the  church  of  the  Augustines  at  Antwerp  was 
unable  to  contain  the  hearers,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Wittem- 
berg.   In  October,  1522,  the  storm  which  had  been  gathering 

•  M*M*  man  solehe  Dinge  GoU  uberlasacn.  (Seckend.  p.  485.) 
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gfvfcr  thi&r  htUh  suddenly  birr*  feitfa.  The  content  wstt 
closed,  and  the  monks  hnprissoed  mad  sentenced  to  die**  A 
few  effected  their  escape.  Some  woman,  roused  into  fsvget- 
ftingss  of  tha  natural  timidity  of  their  sex,  rescued  one  of 
them,  by  name  Henry  Znphten,  from  tke  hands  of  the  asset* 
t*Qseis.t  Thasee  of  the  younger  monks,  Henry  Yoe*  Johm 
Reach,  and  Lambert  Thorn,  evaded  for  a  time  the  search  of 
the  inquisitors.  The  sacred  vessels  of  the  convent  weft 
publicly  £oM,  &m  entrance  to  the  church  barricaded,  the  holy 
sacrament  .was  carried  forth  aa>  if,  from  a  place  of  pollution, 
and  Margaret^  who  then  governed  the  Low  GoanteieSy  solemn* 
ly  received  it  into  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  J:  An  onto 
vras  given  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another  of 
that  heretical  monastery;  and  several  private  citizens  and 
women  who  bad  joyfully  received  the  Gospel  wete  thrown 
into  prison.^ 

•  Lnther  was  deeply  grieved  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
these  events*  "  The  cause  we  have  in  hand,77  said  he,  "is  no 
longer  a  mere  trial  of  strength;  it  demands  tiie  sacrifice  of  out 
lives,  and  must  be  cemented  by  our  blood."  I 

Mirisch  and  Probst  were,  reserved  for  a  very  different  jatar 

The  politic  Mirisch  soon  became  the.  docile  slave  of  Borne, 
and  was  employed  in  carrying  into  execution  the  Imperial 
orders  against  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation.*!  Probst,  <m 
the  contrary,  escaping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  wept 
bitterly  over  his  failure,  retraced  his  recantation,  and  boldly 
preached,  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  the  doctrine  he  had  abjured. 
Being  again  arrested  and  cast  into  prison  at  Brussels,  death 
seemed  inevitable.**  A  Franciscan  took  pity  Upon  him, 
assisted  him  in  his  flight,  and  Probst,  "saved  by  a  miracle 

♦  Zum  Tode  Terartheilet.    (Seek.  p.  548.) 
t  Gtaomodo  mulieres  vi  Henricum  libcrarint.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  265.) 
t  Stisceptum  lionorifice  a  domina  Margareta.    (Ibid.) 
'  §  Civea  aKquos,1  et  mulieres  vexato  et  punit*.    (Ibid.) 
Q  Et  vitam  exiget  et  sanguinera.    (Ibid.  181.) 
%  Est  executor  Cttsaris  contra  nostros.    (Ibid.  p.  207.) 
♦*  Dbmo  captum,  exustum  credimus.    (Ibid.  p.  2J4.) 
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if  <G*d^  says  Luther,  reached  WktcwO)ci|:,^fkare  mil  hearts 
frere filled  wihj(^^lm«eeoiiddeliyeMtoea#  ^ 

Ga  every  skl^tte  priest*  of  Rome  were  under  arms.  Ttai 
fawn  of  Mikeaberg  on  the  Maine,  in  the  jnriadktion  of  the 
Elector  Archbiahop  of  Mentz,  had,  of  all  tie  towns  of  Qb& 
*a*y,  reieured  the  Word  of  God  with  most  joy.  The  inhab- 
itant* wejpejnaeh  attached  to  their  pastor,  John  Draco,  one  of 
the  moat  enlightened  men  of  his  time.  He  wa*  compelled  td 
faavB  the  city;  hot  the  Roman  clergy  withdrew  at  the  same 
time,  dreading  the  vengeance  ai  the  people.  An  evangelical 
deacon  remained  behind,  and  comforted  their  hearts.  At  the 
same  time  die  soldiery  of  Mentz  were  introduced  an!  dispersed 
flurough  the  city,  vomiting  blasphemies,  brandishing  their 
twerda,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  debauchery. t 
;  Some  of  the  evangelical  Christians  fell  victims  to  thei* 
violence^  others  were  seized  and  thrown  into  dungeons,  die 
rites  of  Romish  worship  was  restored,  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  prohibited,  and -the  inhabitants  forbidden  to  speak 
of  the  Gospel,  even  in  thehr  family  meetings.  The  deacon 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  poor  widow,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
tseop*  Information  was  given  to  the  commanding  officer, 
and  a  soldier  despatched  to  take  him,  The  humble  deacon, 
hearing  the  steps  of  the  soldier  who  sought  his  life,  advancing 
futietly  waited  for  him,  and  just  as  the  door  of  the  chamber 

""  *  Jacobus,  Dei  miraculo  liberatas  qui  nunc  agit  nobiscum.  (L.  Eppj 
I.  p.  182.)  This  letter,  which  is  found  in  M.  DeWette's  collection, 
abter  (be  dais  of  April  14,  must  he  subsequent  to  the  month  of  June,— . 
sjaee,  on  the  36th  of  June,  we  imd  Luther  saying  that  Probst  has 
been  again  taken,  and  was  expected  to  be  burnt.  The  supposition 
that  would  solve  the  difficulty,  by  supposing  Probst  to  have  been,  at 
Wittemberg  between  these  two  captures,  is  not  admissible,  for  Luther 
wdhtd  not  have  said  of  a  Christian  who  had  been  saved  from  death  by 
his  recantation,  that  he  had  been  delivered  by  a  miracle  of  God.  Per- 
haps we  should  read  the  date,  &e.  of  this  letter,  instead  of  *  m  die 
&  TVmrtiij — *  in  die  Timq/l.* — which  would  place  it  in  July  13— the 
probable  date,  in  my  opinion. 

t  So  sie  dbch  schandlicher  leben  denn  Huren  and  Buhen,  (L.  Ejp. 
i.p.483.) 

iSchlugeifchetodt.    (Seek.  p.  604.) 
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its*  ai>ruptl y  poshed  open*  he  came  fdrward,  and,  embracinf 
khn,  said,  "  I  bid  ycta  welcome,  brother.  Here  I  am :  phragft 
few  sword  in  my  bosom."*  The  Mem  seMier,  in  astonish- 
ment^ dropt  bis  weapon,  and  contrived  to  save  the  pirns 
evangelist  from  further  molestation. 

Meanwhile,  the  inquisitors  of  the  Low  Countries,  thirsting  ' 
Jtr  hlood,  scoured  the  neighbouring  country,  searching  every- 
where, for  the  young  Aogtwtinee  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Antwerp  persecution.  Each,  Voes,  and  Lambert,  were  at  Jail 
discovered,  put  in  ehains,  and  conducted  to  Brussels.  Egmetfr 
danue,  Heehttraten,  and  several  other  inquisitofa,  summoned 
diem  to  their  presence.  "  Do  yon  retract  yoat  opinion,"  i*> 
quired  rJeehstraten,  "that  the  priest  has  no  power  to  forgive 
sins,  but  that  that  power  belongs  to  God  alone  V'~ and  the* 
he  went  on  to  enumerate  the  other  Gospel  truths  which  he  *•» 
quired  them  to  abjure.  "  No :  we  will  retract  nothing,"  ex- 
claimedEsch  and  Voes,  irmly;  "we  will  not  disown  God's 
Word;  we  will  rather  die  for  the  faith P' 

Thb  lK<*uiSi*oK. — &  Confess  that  yon  have  been  deceived 

ky&Uther," 

T*h«  tcwjho  AtrOTSTiNBS.^"  As  the  apostles  were  de* 
deived  by  Jesus  Christ." 

Thb  Inquisitors.— "  We  declare  yon  to  be  heretks\ 
worthy  of  being  burnt  alive ;  and  we  deliver  you  over  to  the 
secular  arm." 

Lambert  wns  silent  The  prospect  of  death  terrified  hifln 
distress  and  uncertainty  agitated  his  heart.  "  I  request  finer 
days'  respite"  said  he,  in  stifled  emotion.  He  was  taken  back 
to  prison.  As  soOn-  as  this  respite  was  expired,  Each  and 
Voes  were  degraded  from  their  priestly  office,  and  handed 
over  to  the  council  of  the  reigning  governess  of  the  Jjfti 
Countries.  The  council  delivered:tJw!H&,  Wood,  t&  the  eseta* 
stara  Hocbetraten  and  three  c-tfcer  inquisitors  accompanied 
them  to  the  place  of  execution,  t 

Arriving  at  the  scaffold,  the  young  martyrs  contemplated  it 

♦  Sey  gegrutot,  mem  Bruder.    (ScaHet.  ann.  i.  p.  173.) 

t  FacUetthae  res  Braxella  in  publico  foro.    (L,  Epp.  ii.  p.  3$1.) 
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with  calmness.  Thair  coofUiwy,  th^pi^yjaadUwif  yoiti^ 
Arew  tears  from  the  inquisitors  themselves.  When  they  w«r4 
bound  to  the.  stake,4  the.  confessors  drew  near,  "  Gnce  more 
jpe  ask  you  if  you  will  receive  ihe  Christian  iaith  ?" 

Thk  Martyrs. — "  We  believe  in  die  Christian  Churchy 
but  not  in  your  Church." 

Half-an-hour  elapsed.  It  was  n  pause  of  hesitation.  A  hope 
bad  been  cherished  that  the  near  prospect  of  such  a  deatb 
jPQuld  intimidate  these  youths.  Put,  alone  tranquil  of  all  the 
4towd  that  thronged  the  square,  they  began  to  sing  psalms^-* 
Hopping  jfrom  time  to  time  to  declare  that  they  were  resplvc4 
Is  die  fox  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"Be  converted — be  converted,"  cried  the  inquisitors,  "ok 
jam  will  die  in  the  name  of  the  devil."  "  No,"  answered  th§ 
snartyrs  j  "  we  will  die  like  Qhristians>and  for  thetruthof  tb# 
Gospel" 

The,  pile  was  then,  lighted.  Whilst  the  flame  slowly  as* 
cended,  a  heavenly  peace  dilated  their  hearts;  and  one  of  theft 
ftould  even  say,  "  I  seem  to  be  on  a  bed  of  roses."!  The  so- 
lemn hour  was  come-r-death.  was  at  hand.  The  twojnaityrjl 
nried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  O  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy  upon  us !"  and  then  they  began  to  recite  their  creed.! 
At  last  the  flames  reached  them ;  but  the  fire  consumed  the 
$ords  which  festened  them  to  the  stake  before  their  breath  wqs 
gone.  One  of  them,  feeling  his  liberty,  dropped  upon  bis 
knees  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  then,  in  worship  to  his 
JUxrd,  exclaimed,  clashing  his  nandsr  "  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  Da? 
yid,  have  marey  pa  usl"$ 

*  Their  bodies  were  ^quickly  wrapped  in  flame  *,  they  shouted 
f '  TV  Dewn£  lamdaimus"  Soon  their  voices  wer$  stifled,  ami 
{hgir  ashes  alone,  remained. 

v*>I***t*lTi&**+nmnML    (L*  Bpp.  :ft  p,  861.) 

b*  Pifc*cfe$*Ni  mujtiM  rataateaya.    (Biaadt  Hfat  irt  JUfiiwwutisi 

i.o.79.) 

X  Adinoto  igni,  canere  cceperunt  iymboiom  fidei,  says  Erasmu*. 
f%>.  i.  p.  1278.) 

§  Da  iitder  cine  im  Feuer  anf  die  Kiue  gefitlkn*    (I*  Op*  jpfiL  p» 
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July,  1523,  that  the  first  awtyiftQf  the  Re&rmatioti  kid  4mm 
their  lives  for  the  Gospel 

AH  good  men  shuddered  when  they  heard  of  these  events. 
The  future  was  big  w,ith  fearful  anticipations.  "The  execu- 
tions have  begun,"4  said  Erasnsas.  u  At  length,"  exclaimed 
Luther,  "  Christ  is  gathering  some  fruits  of  our  preaching, 
and  preparing  new  martyrs." 

But  the  joy  of  Luther  in  the  constancy  of  these  young 
Christians  was  disturbed  by  the  thoughts  of  Lambert  Of  the 
three,  Lambert  possessed  meet  learning;  he  had  been  chosen 
to  £11  the  place  of  Probst,  as  preacher  at  Antwerp*  Finding 
no  peace  in  his  dungeon,  he  was  terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
death;  but  still  more  ty  conscience, whkh reproached  him 
with  his  cowardice,  a*d  urged  him  toe— fees  die  Gospel  De- 
livered, ere  long,  from  his  fears,  he  boldly  proclaimed  the 
truth,  and  died  like  his  brethren,  f 
.  A  noUeJiaryest  sprung  u$fo^ 

Brussels  manifested  a  willingness  to  receive  the  Gospel^ 
V  Wherever  Aleander  lights  a  pile,"  remarked  Era*mu% 
u  thereat  seems  as  if  he  had  sowed  heretics."  $  * 

"  I  am,boun4  with  ypuiayour  bonds,"  exclaimed  Luther  ; 
*'  Your  dungecms,  and  your  burnings  my  ponl  takej  part  inr| 
All  of  us  are  with  you  in  spifiti  sad  the  Loii  is  above, 
fcall!"f 

He  proceeded  to  compose  a  hymn  commemorative  ol  the- 
death  of  the  young  monk?;  and  soon,  in  nvery  direction, 
throughout  Germany  and  the  Low  Counties,  in  towns  and  i% 

•  Cospta  est  carnificino.    (Epp.  i  p.  129.) 

i  Oaarta  p<*t*x*»tas  <*t  tarthw  ftater  Lankertoi.  ifkEpp/ft* 
p.  361.)  ,  *• 

t  Ea  mow  muitof  fecit  lutheranoa.  (Er.  Epp.  p-  fli&)  Tmmtmmm 
mm  #Nto%  fc*e*.  **tfw>-  #M»  *  1SJ&  Mmm*V*  «*• 
George.)    Eapivijtaf^^purwwwa.    (Ibid.  p.  1430.) 

I  TJfcfcniiique  fcaxw*  txc&rat  ©untHW,  M  dkmm  firfise  Art** 
iMwwccm  •emcajtena.    (Ibid)  ,  *    *  - 

.  J:iyeH»  vmc«l»  w*.sni*<**i  ««Wft^  **  **«  <** 
Epp.il  p.  464.)  *    -•*•' 
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ittkge%  vme  heard  actttots  of  song  whJok eetamaak4ted  a* 
«A«ci«imfbttbefkitliof  thei&*ftj*«,# 

Flung  to  the  needless  winds, 
Or  on  the  waters  cast,  * 
Their  ashes  shall  be  watched, 
And  gathered  a*  the  last. 

AM  from  that  scattered  d«st>     ,  * 

Around  us  and  abroad, 
Shall  spring  a  plenteous  seed 
Of  witnesses  for  God. 
i       *   ♦  "  ,•  -  * 

,    Jem  hath  *»w  received 
Their  latest,  living  breath,— 
Yet  vain  is  Satan's  boast 
Of  victory  in  their  death. 
Slffl-Hrtili^sMmghdeao\  they  speak, 
And  ttoeapet-aonfuad  pndrtn 
To  ni&ny  a  wakening  land, 
The  one  availing  Name* 

Doubtless  Adrian  Would  have  persisted  in  these  violent 
measures ; — the  failute  of  ftis  efibrts  to  arrest  the  progress  of. 
die  Reformation — his  own  orthodoxy— his  zeal — his  inflexi- 
bility— even  his  conscientiousness  would  have  'made  him  an 
unrelenting  persectrtor.  Providence  ordained  otherwise.  He 
expired  on  the  14th  of  September,  1523;  and  theRomans, 
overjoyed  at  being  rid  of  the  stern  foreigner,  suspended  a 
crown  of  fl owers  at  the  door  of  his  physician,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion—"^ the  saviour  vf  his  country* 

Julio  de  Medicis,  cousin  to  Leo  X.,  succeeded  Adrian 
under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  Prom  the  day  of  his  elec- 
tion, all  ideas  of  religious  reformation  were  at  an  end.  The 
new  Pope,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  thought  only  of 

•  Die  Asche  will  nicht  lassen  ah,  * 

flisstasAtinaBenLanikn, 

W*  hilft  fcehiBach,  Leon,  nook -Grab  .  ,  *  .  <L.  Opp.  Tf&L  f.  4M.} 

Obligingly  rendered  by  John  Ales,  Messenger)  to  whose  friendly 
yam  the  pnWwher  is  indebted  lot  the  touching  hymns  of  Zwingle  (see 
Vsi  it  p.  329— 338)  j  as  well  as  for  the  translation  of  a  considerable 
portion  ef  the  Second  VsHiMi,  *ntsids* *lhst  aisistnsx*  and  many 
valuable  suggestions. 
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Baaintaiting  the  privileges  of  &e  Papacy,  and  employing  tft 
resources  for  his  own  aggrandisement. 

Anxious  to  repair  the  indiscretions  of  Adrian,  Clement  de- 
spatched a  legateof  a  character  resembling  his  own,  Cardinal 
Catnpeggio,  the  ablest  prelate  of  his  court,  and  a  man  of 
large  experience,  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  German 
Princes.  After  a  pompous  reception  in  his  passage  through 
the  Italian  eities,  the  Legate  soon  noticed  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  Empire.  On  entering  Augabufg,  he  pro- 
posed, According  to  custom,  to  give  his  benediction  to  the  peo- 
ple? but  those  to  whom  he  spoke  met  the  proposal  by  a  smile. 
The  hint  was  enough;  and  he  entered  Nuremberg  incog- 
nito, without  repairing  to  St.  SebaldVs  church,  where  the 
clergy  were  waiting  for  him.  No  priests  in  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments were  seen  advancing  to  greet  him ;— no  cross  was  borne 
in  solemn  state  before  hhn;  but  one  might  have  thought  a 
private  individual  was  taking  his  journey  through  the  city.* 
Everything  indicated  that  the  reign  of  the  Papacy  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close. 

•  The  Diet  had  met  again  in  session,  at  Nuremberg,  in  Jan- 
nary,  1525,.  A  storm  was  impending  over  the  government 
of  the  nation,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  Frederic.  The  Sua- 
Kirtt  league,  comprising  the  richest  cities  of  the  ehipire,  and, 
above  all,  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  combined  for  his  destruction. 
He  was  charged  with  favouring  the  newly-broached  heresy.' 
Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  the  executive  powers  should 
be  so  entirely  changed  as  not  to  retain  one  of  the  old  mem- 
bers. Frederic,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  instantly  took  his 
departure  from  Nuremberg. 

-  Easter  drew  nigh.  Osiander  and  the  gdspel  preachers  rtf- 
doubled  their  activity.  The  former  preached  publicly  to  the 
effect,  that  Antichrist  entered  Rome  the  very  day  that  Con- 
Hsntine  had  quitted  it  to  fix  his  residence  at  Constantinople, 
lie  ceremony  of  Palm  Sunday  and  others  were  omitted: 
four  thousand  persons  partopk  of  the  supper  under  both  lands ; 

*  Communi  habitu  good,  per  sylva*  et  eaiflpds  ferat,  per  mediam 
tabem  .  .  .  fine  clero,  sine  previa  cruee.    (CocU.  p.  83.) 
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**d  the  Oueea  of  Denmark,  sister  to  the  Emperor,  pisMtfy 
received  it  in  like  manner  at  the  Castle*  "  Oh  1"  erelaimed 
the  Archduke  Feidmand,  losing  all  tetfeonmand,  "  would 
that  you  were  not  my  sister." — "  The  same  mother  bore  as," 
seplied  the  Q,ueen;  "aad  I  would  give  up  every  thing  bat 
God's  truth  to  serve  you*"*    , 

Campeggio  trembled  at  witnessing  such  audacity ;  nevertbe 
less,  affecting  to  despise  the  jeers  of  the  people,  and  the  ha- 
rangues of  the  preachers, — and  relying  on  tho  authority  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  the  Pope,  he  referred  the  Diet  to  th* 
edict  of  Worms,  and  demanded  that  the  Reformation}  should 
be  put  down  by  force.  On  hearing  this,  some  of  the  princes 
and  deputies  gave  vent  to  their  indignation*  "And  pray," 
asked  they,  addressing  Campeggio,  "  what  has  become  of  the 
memorial  of  grievances  presented  to  the  Pope  by  the  people) 
of  Germany  ?"  The  Legate,  acting  upon  his  instruction*, 
assumed  an  air  of  bland  surprise:  "Three  versions  of  thai 
memorial  have  been  received  in  Borne,"  said  he;  "bat  it  has 
never  been  officially  communicated ;  and  I  could  never  believe; 
that  so  unseemly  a  paper  could  have  emanated  from  your 
Highnesses." 

The  Diet  was  stung  by  this  reply.  If  this  be  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Pope  receives  their  representations,  they  also  know 
what  reception  to  give  to  such  as  lie  should  address  to  then* 
Several  deputies  remarked  that  such  was  the  eagerness  of  th* 
people  for  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  it  would  occasion  torrents  of  bloodshed. 

The  Diet  straightway  set  about  preparing  an  answer  to  th* 
Pope.  As  it  was  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  edict  ef  Worms* 
a  clause  was  added  to  it,  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  it 
null  "  We  require,"  said  they,  "that  all  should  ecwformt* 
it — -*p  far  »s  is possible."  \  But  several  pf  the  states  Jrad  dt* 
clared  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  it  At  the  same  time 
calling  to  mind  the  unwelcome;  remembrance  of  the  Council* 

*  Wolfe  meli  de»  Wortea  Gottes  laJten.    (Seckend.  p.  613.) 
.  t  Owatwn  iwfojvM*  pit  .* *  (C#c*Lp,^L) 
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af  Ckmittt* a*i«f  ftJa>  the  DirtdemandsithH 
in  Germany  of  a  General  Council  of  Christendom. 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  did  not  stop  there.  What 
could  they  look  for  from  a  Council  which  might  perhaps 
sever  be  called  together,  ^nd  which,  in  any  case,  would  be 
tare  to  be  composed  of  bishops  of  all  nations?  Will  Get- 
many  humble  her  anti-Roman  inclinations  in  deference  to  pre* 
lates  assembled  from'Spain,  France,  England,  and  Italy* 
The  government  of  the  nation,  has  been  already  set  aside,  U 
is  necessary  that  in  its  place  should  be  a  '  national  assembly9 
j&harged  with  the  defence  of  the  popular  interest. 

Vainly  did  Rannart,  the  Spanish  envoy  of  Charley  sup? 
fprted  by  theadherentf  of  Rome  and  of  the  Emperor, oppose 
iae  suggestion  *  the  majority  of  the  Diet  were  unshaken*  It 
was  arranged  that  a  diet  or  secular  assembly  should  mpetia 
November  at  Spira^to  regulate  ail  questions  of  religion,  and 
that  die  States  should  invite  their  divines  to  prepare  a  list  of 
controverted  points  (o  be  laid  before  that  august  assembly. 

No  time  was  lost  Each  province  prepared  its  memorial, 
and  never  bad  Rome  reason  to  apprehend  so  great  an  expk* 
aion.  Franeenia,  Brandenburg,  Henneberg,  Windshekn^ 
Wertheim,  Nuremberg,  declared  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as 
ppfOHed  to  the  sev^n  sacraments,  the  corruptions  of  the  mass* 
the  wp#hip  of  the  saints,  and  the  Pope's  supremacy,  "  Then* 
is  coin  for  you  of  the  genuine  stamp/'  said  Luther.  Not  dae 
of  the  questions  which  engaged  the  popular  mind  seemed  likely 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  in  that  council  of  the  nation.  The 
majority  would  make  a  stand  for  general  measure*  The 
unity  of  Germany,  its  independence*  and  its  reformation,  would 
yetbfisafel 

^iWhe%aewsof  what  was  passing  reached  the  Pope,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  anger.  What !  do  any  presume  to  setup* 
•ewlar  tribunal  to  decide  questions  of  religion  in  contempt  of 
his  authority  ?*  If  this  unprecedented  step  be  takenr  dou&left 
Qermany  will  be  saved, — but  Rome  is  ruined !     A  consiHocf 

*  Pontifex  «gerrijne  tuiit, . . .  iuteifigens  noYvm  «!•  rejjgwwt  fcflHWd 
eo pacto  excitari citra ipsin*  anctoritatem.    (Ptifcr.L  p.  i8&)  ,.    ..>   ; 
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was  hastily  called  together,  and  one  who  watched  the  disaiay 
of  the  senators  might  hare  thought  the  Germans  were  in  full 
march  upon  the  Capitol.  "  As  to  the  Elector  Frederic,"  ex- 
claimed Aleander,  "  we  must  take  off  his  head ;"  and  another 
Cardinal  gave  counsel  that  the  kings  of  England  and  of  Spam 
should  overawe  the  free  cities  by  threatening  to  break  off  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  them.  In  conclusion,  the  consis- 
tory came  to  the  decision  that  the  only  way  of  safety  lay  in. 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  the  proposed  assembly  at 
Spires. 

The  Pope  wrote  directly  to  the  Emperor: — « If  I  am  called 
to  be  foremost  in  making  head  against  the  storm,  it  is  not  be* 
cause  I  am  the  only  one  threatened  by  the  tempest,  but  becauat 
I  am  at  the  helm.  The  imperial  authority  is  yet  more  in* 
vaded  4han  even  the  dignity  of  the  court  of  Rome  " 

Whilst  the  Pope  was  sending  this  letter  to  Castile,  he  was 
seeking  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  in  Germany.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  gained  over  one  of  the  most  powerful 
reigning  families  of  the  Empire,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria.  The 
edict  of  Worms  had  been  as  much  a  dead  letter  there  as  else- 
where ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  had  made  its  way  e» 
tensively.  But  subsequent  to  the  close  of  1521,  the  princes  of 
the  country,  urged  on  by  Doctor  Eck,  who  was  chancellor  in 
Iheir  university  of  Ingoistadt,  had  again  made  advances  to* 
wards  Rome,  and  passed  a  law  enjoining  their  subjects  to  adf» 
here  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.* 

The  Bavarian  bishops  showed  some  signs  of  alarm  at  this 
intervention  of  the  secular  authority.  Eck  set  out  immediately 
for  Rome  to  solicit  from  the  Pope  an  extension  of  the  authority 
lodged  in  the  princes.  The  Pope  granted  all  their  desire*, 
and  even  went  so  for  as  to  make  over  to  them  a  fifth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church  in  their  country. 

Here  we  see  Roman  Catholicism,  at  a  time  xrfccn  the  Re- 
formation had  no  regular  settlement,  resorting  to  established 
institutions  for  support,  and  Catholic  princes,  aided  by  the 

*  BnrfM  bweriwAe*  Religion*  Mandat.  (Winter,  Oetch.  der  Evan* 
I-ah»in  Baiero,i  Tp.  310.) 
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Asps,  telling  tk&revwwearof  the  Church  long  beibnrths  Refor- 
mation had  ventured  to  touch  them.  What  then  must  bt 
thought  of  the  ofVrepeated  charge  of  Catholics  on  tibia 
head! 

Clement  VIL  was  secure  of  the  assistance  of  Bavaria  hi 
qpeHi&g  tfaef  dreaded  assembly  of  Spires.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg^ 
and  others  of  the  pmces  were  likewise  gained  over. 

■  But  Campeggio  was  bent  on  something  more.    His  mm 
was  to  divide  Germany  into  two  hostile'  camps ;— Germans  k 
were  to  be  Opposed  to  Germans. 

Daring  a  previous  residence  at  Stutgard,  the ,  Legate  had 
concerted  with  Ferdinand  the  project  of  a  league  against  tfasr 
Reformation.  u  There  is  no  telling  what  may  be  the  result 
efan  assembly  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard,'^ 
observed  he:  "lite  Diet  of  Spires  may  be  the  ruin  of  Rome 
and  the  salvation  of  Wittemberg.  Let  us  close  our  ranks  and 
be  ^prepared  for  the  onset"*  It  was  settled  that  Ratisbon 
should  be  the  point  of  rendezvous. 

Prevailing  over  the  jealousies  that  estranged  the  reigning 
bouses  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  Campeggio  contrived  to  as- 
semble in  that  city,  toward  the  end  of  1524,  the  Duke  of? 
Bavaria  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  The  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg  and  the  Bishops  of  Trent  and  of  Ratisbon,  joined 
them.  The  Bishops  of  Spires,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  State* 
burg,  Bale,  Constance,  Freesingen,  Passau,  and  Brixen,  sent 
deputies  to  the  assembly. 

The  Legate  opened  the  subject  of  the  meeting,  depicting  in 
moving  language  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  Reformation 
both  to  princes,  and  the  clergy,  and  concluded  by  calling  upon- 
them  to  ejEtirriate  heresy  and  rescue  the  Church.  % 

For  fifteen  days  the  conferences  were  continued  in  the  town-1 
hall  of  Ratisbon.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  ball,  which 
continued  till  daybreak,  served  as  a  relaxation  to  th6  first 
Catholic  assembly  convened  by  the  Papacy  to  resist  the  infant 

v.        *  Winter,  Gesch.  dcr  Evang.  Lehre  in  Baiern,  i:  p.  15& 

If 
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Beformatiori,#---attd,  after  this*  meatuses  war*  agreed  upon 
fcr  die  destruction  of  the  heretics. 

The  Princes  and  Bishops  bound  themselves  to  enforce  the 
edicts  of  Worms  and  Nuremberg — to  allow  of  no  innovations 
in  public  worship— to  tolerate  no  married  priest— to  recall  the 
students  of  their  states  who  might  be  resident  in  Wittember& 
mid  to  employ  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  the  extirpate* 
of  heresy.  They  enjoined  the  preachers  to  take  for  theat 
guides,  in  interpreting  difficult  scriptures,  the  Latin  Fathers, 
a  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory.  Not  daring,  m 
the  face  of  the  Reformation,  to  invoke  again  the  authority  of, 
the  Schools,  they  contented  themselves  with  hying  the  founda- 
tions of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

But,  not  able  to  close  their  eyes  against  the  scandals  and 
profligate  morals  of  the  clergy,  t  they  agreed  on  a  programme) 
of  reform  in  which  they  studiously  selected  such  grievances 
of  the  Germans  as  least  involved  or  affected  the  court  of  Borne; 
They  prohibited  priests  from  dealings  in  die  way  of  barter/ 
from  frequenting  taverns,  being  present  "  at  dances/1  *nd  &m* 
puting  over  their  bottle  about  points  of  faith  1 

This  was  the  issue  of  the  confederation  of  Ratbbon.J  h£ 
the  very  act  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  Reformation,  Rome 
yet  conceded  a  something ; — and  we  discern  in  these  regula- 
tions the  earliest  influence  of  the  Reformation,  in  inducing  an 
interior  renovation  in  Catholicism  itself.  Wherever  the  Gos- 
pel develops  its  resources,  its  enemies  are  sure  to  have  their 
counterfeits  at  hand.  Emser  had  produced  a  translation  of  the* 
Bible  to  counteract  that  by  Luther.  Eek,  in  like  manner, 
put  forth  his  LociXtommimes  in  opposition  to  Melancthon's,f 
— *nd  then  it  was  that  Rome  began  to  oppose  to  the  Reforma- 
tion those  partial  changes  which  have  given  to  Roman  Catho- 
licism its  present  aspect    But,  in  truth,  these  expedients  were 

»  XUnke,  Deutsche  Gesch.  il  p.  159. 

t  Improbis  clericorum  abusibui  et  perditw  moribus.   (Cochl.  p.  91.)     - 
t]  Ut  Lutheran®  factioni  efficacius  resistere  poraint,  ultronea  con* 
fcderatione  sese  constrixerunt.    (Ibid.) 
f  Enchiridion,  ieu  loci  communes  contra  hmreticof , 
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bat  subtle  devices  to  escape  impending  danger*.  Branches, 
plucked  indeed  from  the  tree  of  the  Reformation,  but  set  m  * 
•oil  which  doomed  them  to  decay:  the  principle  of  Ufk  was 
wanting,  and  thus  it  will  ever  be  with  all  similar  attempts. 
.  Another  feet  is  tore  presented  to  us*  The  Romanist  party-,. 
by  the  league  which  they  formed  at  Ratisbon,  were  the  first  te 
violate  the  unity  of  Germany.  It  was  in  the  Pope's  camp 
that  the  signal  of  battle  was  given.  Ratisbon  was  the  birth* 
place  of  that  schism  and  political  rending  of  their  country 
which  s#  many  of  the  Germans  to  this  hoar  deplore.  The 
satiohal  assembly  of  Spires  was  called  u>  ensure  the  unity  of' 
the  Empire  by  sanctioning  and  extending  the  Reformation  of. 
the  Church.  The  conventicle  of  separatists  that  met  at  Ratis- 
bon for  gve?  divided  the  nation  in  two  parties.*  Yet  the 
schemes  of  Campeggio  were  not  at  first  attended  with  the  re*' 
stilts  anticipated.  But  few  of  the  chiefe  responded  to  the  call 
fSbe  most  decided  opponents  of  Luther,  Duke  George  of  Sax* 
ony,  the  elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg)  the  ecclesiastical 
Electors,  and  die  imperial  cities;  declined  taking  any  part 
An  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Pope's  legate  was  forming  a 
Romanist  faction  opposed  to  the  national  mind.  The  popular 
sympathies  counterbalanced  the  antipathies  of  religion ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Ratisbon  Reformation  was  an  object 
of  public  ridicule.  But  a  first  step  had  been  taken,-—an  ex- 
ample had  been  set  It  was  expected  that,  with  a  littlepains, 
ft  would  be  easy  eventually  to  confirm  and  enlarge  this  Ro- 
man league.  Those  who  then  hesitated  would  be  decided  by 
the  course  of  events.  To  the  legate,  Campeggio,  is  ascribed 
the  glory  of  having  laid  the  train  which  was  to  bring  little 
less  than  destruction  upon  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  the 
safety  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Reformation.  From  that  hour' 
the  cause  of  Luther  was  no  longer  of  a  nature  purely  religious  j 
and  the  contest  with  the  Wittemberg  monk  ranked  among  the 
political  events  of  Europe.  Lather  in  this  new  sphere,  would 
pass  under  eclipse,  and  Char-lea  V.,  the  Pope,  and  the  reign* 
mg  Princes,  would  be  the  chief  actors  on  the  stage  where 
*  IUnWD«tt*heG<*ck  iL  p.  m      * 
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the  grand  dnma  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  to  be  pes* 
formed. 

But  tie  prospect  of  the  assembly  at  Spires  was  contttruaOy; 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  Its  measures  mightrenaedjr 
tile  raiseftaesj  that  Campeggio  had  occasioned  at  Ratisbon. 
Accordingly,  Borne  strained  every  nerve  to  prevent  its  assent* 
Ming.  "  What!"  exclaimed  the  Pope's  deputies  to  Charles 
V.,  as  also  to  his  ally  Henry  VIIL,  and  other  princes,  u  m&. 
these  presumptuous  Germans  pretend  to  decide  points  of  &tkk 
ma  national  assembly  1  They  seem  to  expect  that  kings,  the 
imperial  authority,  all  Christendom,  and  the  whole  world,  am 
to  bend  to  their  decision*" 

The  moment  was  not  ill  chosen  toinflttencing  the  Emperor. 
The  war  between  thai  prince  and  Francis  the  First  was  at  it* 
height  Pescara  and  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  had  left  Italy, 
and  entering  France  in  the  month  of  May,  laid  siege  to  Mar-, 
seilles.  The-  Pope,  who  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  this  at- 
tack, might  effect  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  Im* 
pedal  forces.  Charles,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  mull 
have  feared  to  give  umbrage  to.  his  Holiness,  did  not  hesitate, 
to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  Empire,  that  he  might 
purchase  the  favour  of  Rome,  and  humble  his  rival  the  k»«/ 
of  France. 

On  the  15th  July,  Charles  issued  an  edict,  dated  at  Burgot. 
in  Castile,  "in:  which  he  haughtily  and  angrily  declared  that 
to  Ihe  Pope  alone  belonged  the  right  to  convoke  a  Council,  and 
to  the  Emperor  that  of  demanding  one :  that  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Spires  neither  ought  to  be,  nor  could  he* 
allowed :  that  it  was  strange  that  the  German  people  should 
undertake  to  do  that,  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  wt& 
the  Pope  at  their  head,  could  not  lawfully  do :  and  that  it  was. 
necessary,  without  delay,  to  carry  into  effect  the  decree  of 
Worms  against  the  modern  Mahomet" 

Thus  it  was  from  Spain  and  Italy  the  blow  was  struck; 
which  arrested  the  development  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
people  of  Germany.  Charles  was  not  satisfied  with  thi* 
In  1519  he  had  aflered  to  duke  Jojp*  th&  Elector's  brother,  to 
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mm*  Jrfwt  Frederic,  hair  to  the  electorate  But  was  sol  that 
Mgniog  beuaeof  Sexouy  the  graad  support  of  these  priiKi^ 
of  religious  and  political  independence  which  Cables  detested  % 
He  decided  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  ironMesom* 
«fti  guilty  champion  of  Gospel  principles  and  the  uationfs 
wkheiv^nd  acrordiagJy  gave  hie  sister  in  marriage  to  John 
JUL  kii>g  of  Barfugal.  Frederic,  who  m  1519  had  manifested 
seme  indifference  to  the  overture*  of  the  king  of  Spain*  wm 
gabled  in  1524,  to  suppress  hisindignation  at  this  conduct  of 
the  Emperor.  Bat  Duke  John  haughtily  intimated  hi*  feel- 
ing of  the  affront  put  upon  him. 

Thus,  m  observer  might  have  distinguished,  as  they  fell 
ibwlyinto  the  Hue,  jthe  rival  hosts  by  whose  struggle  fir 
mastery  the  Empire  was  to  be  so  long  convulsed. 

The  Romanists  went  a  step  farther.  The  compact  of  Bst- 
isbon  was  to  be  no  empty  form ;  it  was  necessary  that  iahenld 
he  sealed  with  Wood.  Ferdinand  and  Oampeggio  descended 
4he  Danube  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna,  and,  during  their  jow- 
ney,  mutually  pledge^  themselves  to  cruel  measures,  Instantly 
a  persecution^  was  set  en  foot  in  the  Austrian  provinces. 
,  A  citizen  of  Vienna,  by  name  Gaspard  Tauber,  had  circu- 
lated Jjuther's  writings,  and  had  himself  written  against  the 
invocation  of  saints,  purgatory,  and  transubstantiation.*  Being 
thrown  into  prison,  he  was  required  by  his  judges,  both 
divines  and  jurisconsults,  to  retract  his  errors.  It  was  believed 
that  he  had  given  way,  and  every  preparation  was  made  in 
Vienna  to  gratify  the  populace  with  the  solemn  spectacle  of 
his  recantation.  On  St  Mary's  day,  two  pulpits  were  erected 
ovex  the  cemetery  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  one  for  the  leader  of 
the  choir,  whose  office  was  to  chaunt  the  heretic's  repentance, 
the  other  for  Tauber  himself.  The  formula  of  his  recantation 
was  put  into  his  hands,  f  The  people*  the  choristera,  and  the 
{meets  were  in  silent  expectation.    Whether  it  was  that 

*  Atque  etiam  propricw  ipse  tractates  perscripeerim.    (Cochl»u»,  p, 
t  See  Cochl.,  lb.  Cum  Sgitur  ego  Casparus  Taal*r»  ete. 
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Tauber  had  given  no  promise  to  recant,  or  Wtatbet,  finks 
appointed  moment  of  abjuration,  he  suddenly  received  fresk 
energy  of  faith,— he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  am  not  convinced, 
and  I  appeal  to  the  holy  Roman  Empire."  Ecclesiastic*, 
choristers,  and  by-staaders,  were  strode  with  astonishment  and 
dismay.  But  Tauber  continued  calling  for  death  rather  dim 
that  he  should  deny  the  Gospel.  He  was  beheaded, — his  body 
burned  :* — and  his  firmness  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
memory  of  the  citizens  of  Vienna. 

At  Buda,  m  Hungary,  a  bookseller,  named  John,  who  had 
received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  had  distributed  copies  «f 
the  New  Testament,  and  also  some  of  Luther's  writings.  The 
persecutors  bound  him  to  a  stake,  and  then  forming'  a  pile  of 
iiis  books,  so  as  to  enclose  him  within  them,  set  fire  to  the 
whole.  The  poor  man  manifested  an  unshaken  courage, 
rejoicing,  amidst  the  flames,  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to 
softer  lor  his  Lord's  name.  "  Blood  follows  blood,*  cried 
Luther,  when  he  heard  of  this  martyrdom,!  "but  that  inno- 
cent blood  that  Rome  delights  to  shed,  will  one  day  choke  the 
Pope,  with  his  kings  and  their  kingdoms.^" 

The  zeal  of  the  fanatics  burnt  every  day  more  fiercely. 
Gospel  preachers  were  expelled,  magistrates  banished,  and 
sometimes  the  most  horrible  torments  were  inflicted.  In  Wur- 
temberg  an  inquisitor,  named  Reichler,  caused  the  Lutherans, 
especially  their  preachers,  to  be  hanged  upon  the  trees. 
Monsters  were  found,  who  deliberately  nailed  by  their  tongues 
to  the  stake  the  ministers  of  God's  word,—eo  that  the  sufferers, 
tearing  themselves  in  their  agony  from  the  wood  to  which 
they  were  fastened,  endured  a  frightful  mutilation  in  their 
efforts  to  liberate  themselves, — and  were  thus  deprived  of  that 

*  Credo  te  vidisse  Casparis  Tauber  historiam  martyris  novi  Vienna, 
quern  coram  capite  scribunt  et  igne  exustum  pro  verbo  Dei.  (Luther 
U  Hottsmann,  12  Nov.  1524,  ii.  p.  563.) 

t  Idem  accidit  Bud©  in  Ungaja*  bibliopole  cnidam  Johanni,  dim* 
cum  libris  circa  eum  positis  exusto,  fortissiraeque  passo  pro  Domino. 
(Ibid,) 

X  Sanguis  sanguinem  tapgit,  qui  suftocatrit  papam  cum  regibua  et 
as.    (ImU) 
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fift  of  wpxth  which  they  bad  long  used  iathe  preaching  tf 
4fc»Ooipel# 

-  The  same  persecutions  were  set  on  foot  in  the  other  states 
*f  the  Catholic  League,  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Saliburg, 
^minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
saent  for  life,  was  on  his  way  to  the  prison ;  whilst  the  con- 
Stables  who  had  charge  of  him  were  stopping  to  drink  at  a 
house  by  the  wayside,  two  country  youths,  moved  with  com- 
passion,  contrived,  by  eluding  their  vigilance,  to  favour  the 
escape  of  the  pastor.  The  rage  of  the  Archbishop  broke 
forth  against  these  poor  people,  and  without  so  much  as  any 
icon  of  trial,  lie  commanded  that  they  should  be  beheaded. 
They  were  secretly  taken  outside  the  town,  at  an  early  hoot. 
Coming  to  the  plain  where  they  were  to  die,  the  executioner's 
heart  failed  him : — "  For,"  said  he,  "  they  have  not  been  con- 
demned." "  Do  your  duty,"  said  the  Archbishop's  emissary, 
atetnly,  " and  leave  to  the  Prince  to  answer  for  it:" — and  the 
toads  of  the  youths  were  immediately  struck  offf 
•  The  persecution  raged  with  most  violence  in  the  states  of 
ike  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Priests  were  degraded;  nobles  expel- 
led from  their  castles;  spies  traversed  the  country;  and  sus- 
picion and  terror  filled  the  hearts  of  all  Bernard  Fichtel,  a 
magistrate,  was  on  his  way  to  Nuremberg,  called  thither  by 
the  Duke's  affairs ;  on  the  road,  he  was  joined  by  Francis 
Bourkard,  a  professor,  from  Ingolstadt,  and  a  friend  of  Eck. 
Bourkard  accosted  him,  and  they  travelled  in  company.  After 
supping  together,  the  professor  began  to  speak  on  matters  of 
religion.  Fichtel  having  some  knowledge  of  his  company, 
reminded  him  that  the.  recent  edict  prohibited  such  topics  of 
conversation.  u  Between  us,"  answered  Bourkard,  "  there  is 
nothing  to  fear?'  On  this  Fichtel  remarked,  -M  I  don't  think 
the  edict  can  bo  enforced ;"  and  he  went  on  to  express  him- 
self in  a  tone  of  doubt  respecting  purgatory,  observing,  "  that 
ft  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  visit  religious  differences  with 
death."     At  hearing  this,  Bourkard  could  not  control  Wra- 

♦  Ranke,  Deutsche  desch.  ii.  p.  174. 

t  Zatmer,  Safcburger  Cbronik  IV.  p.  3§t. 
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aelC  *  What  more  juft,1'  eiclaim«d  he^  u&*n  to  **ike  of 
the  heads  of  all  those  scoundrel  Lutherans  ?"  He  soon  took* 
hind  leave  of  Fichtet; — kit  hastened'to  lodge  information 
against  him.  Fichtel  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  ua- 
happy  man,  who  had  no  desire  of  the  martyr's  crown^his 
religious  convictions  not  beings  at  all  deep— escaped  death 
only  by*  shameful  recantation.  Confidence  was  at  an  mfy 
and  no  one  was  safe, 

But  that  death  which  Fiehtel  avoided,  others  met  It  waa 
in  vain  that  the  Gospel  was  now  only  privately  preached.9 
The  Duke  urged  on  its  pursuers;  following  it  even  in  the 
darkness,  in  secret  places,  in  private  dwellings,  and  mountain 
reeesaes. 

«  The  cross  and  persecution  are  in  fid!  career  in  Bavaria," 
said  Luther:  "those  wild  beasts  are  carrying  all  before 
them."t 

Even  the  north  of  Germany  was  not  exempted  from  these 

atrocities.    Bogislas,  Duke  of  Pomerania,  dying,  his  son,  whfc 

fead  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Duke  George,  set  on 

foot  a  persecution  of  the  Gospel.    Suaven  ajad  Knipstmw 

,  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  flight 

But  it  was  in  Holstein,  that  one  of  the  most  memorable  in- 
.stances  of  fanaticism  occurred. 

Henry  Zaphten,  who,  as  has  been  seen)  had  escaped  from 
the  convent  at  Antwerp,  was  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel at  Bremen.  Nicholas  Boye,  pastor  at  Mehldor^  in  the 
country  of  the  Dittmarches,  and  several  devout  persons  of  the 
neighbouring  districts,  having  invited  him  to  come  over  and 
declare  Jesus  Christ;  he  complied.  Immediately,  the  prior 
of  the  Dominicans  and  the  vicar  of  the  official  of  Hamburg 
concerted  measures.  '*  If  he  is  allowed  to  preach,  and  tht 
people  give  ear,"  said  they,  "we  are  undone."  The  prior 
passed  a  disturbed  night ;  and,  rising  early  in  the  morning, 
repaired  to  the  wild  and  barren  heath  on  which  the  forty-eighj 
regents  of  the  country  are  accustomed  to  hold  their  meeting* 

•  Yerbi  non  palam  seminati    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  559.) 

t  In  Bavaria  umUum  regnat  era?  et  persecute  . . . .  (Bad.) 
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«  Thl  »»ii  fiwi  Bre*isj&,  *  *atn«,ain«Qf*  *a^  atid  fe»>  *d* 
dressing  them,  M  and  will  bring  ruin  on  the  Dittmarchee." 
These  forty-eight  simple-minded  and  unlearned  men,  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  they  would  earn  imperishable  renown  by* 
delivering  the  world  from  the  heretical  mode,  decided  oa 
^ttittg  him\  to  death  without  so  much  as  giving  him  a  hear * 
iag.  t 

It  was  Saturday— and  the  prior  was  bent  on  preventing 
Henry  Vpreachiag  on  the  following  Sunday.  In  the  nndd^ 
of  the  night  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  pastor  Boye,  armed 
with  the  mandate  of  the  forty-eight  regents,  "If  it  be  the, 
will  of  God  that  I  should  die  among  the  D&mar<&es>"  said 
Henry  Zuphten ;  "  Heaven  is  as  easily  reached  from  thence 
as  from  anywhere  else.*    I  will  preach." 

He  ascended  Ake  pulpit,  and  spoke  with  earnestness.  Hi* 
hearers,  moved  and  roused  by  his  christian  eloquence,  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  church,  when  the  prior  delivered  to  them 
the  mandate  of  the  forty-eight  regents  forbidding  the  monk  tor 
preach.  They  immediately  sent  a  deputation  to  the  heath,  and 
the  Pittmarches,  after  long  discussion)  agreed  that,  considering 
their  total  ignorance,  further  measures  should  be  deferred  till 
Easter,  Birt  the  prior,  irritated  at  this,  approached  certain  of; 
the.  regents,  and  stirred  up  their  zeal  afresh.  "  We  will  write 
to  him,"  said  they.  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with  him,". replied 
the  prior;  "if  he  begins  to  speak, we  shall  not  be  able  to 
withstand  him.  We  must  seize  him  during  the  night,  and 
burn  him  without  giving  him  time  to  open  his  lips/' 

Every  thing  was  arranged  accordingly.  The  day  afiet 
Conception  day,  at  nightfall,  Av*  Maria  was.  rung.  At  the 
signal,  all  the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  villages  assembled,  to> 
the  number  of  five  hundred*  and  their  leaders  having  broach* 
ed  three  butts  of  Hamburg  beet,  by  this  means  stimulated  these 
resolution.  The  hour  of  midnight  struck  as  the  party  entered 
Mehldorf ;  the  peasants  were  under  arms ,'  the  monks  carried 
torches;  all  went  forward  in  disorder, exchanging  shouts nf 
fory.  Arrived  at  the  village,  there  was  a  deep  silence  lest 
♦  DwHimmelwSre^»*aa^^««d6WWa.  (UQfp.xix.Wl) 
vol.  m*  15 
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Henry,  receiving  intimation  of  danger,  should  effect  hit  e* 

cape. 

Of  a  sudden,  the  gates  of  the  parsonage  were  burst  open — 
the  drunken  peasantry  rushed  within,  striking  everything  ia 
their  way — tossing  pell-mell,  dishes,  kettles,  cups,  and  articles 
of  apparel.  They  seized  any  money  that  they  could  find,  and 
then  rushing  on  the  poor  pastor,  they  struck  him  down,  shout- 
ing "  Kill  him !  kill  him  t"  and  then  threw  him  into  the  mud. 
But  Henry  was  their  chief  object  in  the  attack.  They  pulled 
him  out  of  bed,  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and  dragged  him 
after  them,  naked  as  he  was,  in  the  piercing  cold.  "  What 
are  you  come  here  for  ?"  cried  they ;  and  as  Henry  answered 
flieekly,  they  exclaimed,  "  Down  with  himt  down  with  him  f 
if  we  listen  to  him  we  shall  beeome  heretics  like  himself." 
They  had  dragged  him  naked  over  ice  and  snow,  his  feet 
Were  bleeding  profusely,  and  he  begged  to  be  set  on  horseback. 
fA  fine  thing  truly,"  said  they,  "for  us  to  furnish  horses  for 
heretics!  On,  on"—- and  they  continued  dragging  him  behind 
them  till  they  arrived  at  the  heath.  A  woman,  who  stood  at 
fee  door  of  the  house  just  as  the  servant  of  God  was  passing, 
hurst  into  tears.  w  My  good  woman,"  said  Henry,  "  weep  not 
for  me."  The  bailiff  pronounced  his  sentence.  Then  one  of 
his  ferocious  escort,  with  a  sword,  smote  the  preacher  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  head.  Another  struck  him  with  a  club.  A 
monk  was  ordered  to  approach,  and  receive  his  confession. 
"My  brother,"  said  Henry,  "have  I  done  you  any  wrong f1 
" None,"  replied  the  monk.  "Then,"  returned  Henry,  "I 
have  nothing  to  confess  to  you,  and  you  have  nothing  to  for* 
give."  The  monk  retired  in  confusion.  Many  attempts  wertf 
made  to  set  fire  to  the  pile;  but  the  wood  Would  not  catch. 
For  two  hours  the  martyr  stood  thus  in  presence  of  the  infu- 
ldated  peasantry— calm,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven.  While 
they  were  binding  him,  that  they  hiight  cast  him  into  the  flame, 
he  began  to  confess  his  faith.  "First  burn,"  said  a  country* 
man,  dealing  him  a  blow  with  his  fist  on  the  mouth;  "  burn  j 
and  after  that,  speak."  They  threw  him  on  the  pile,  but  he 
soiled  down  nn  one  side.    John  Holme,  aeizing  a  club,  attack 
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ham  upon  the  breast,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  banting 
coals.  "  Such  is  the  true  story  of  the  sufferings  of  thai  holy 
martyr,  Henry  Zuphtcn."* 

Whilst  the  Romanists  were,  on  all  sides,  unsheathing  the 
sword  against  the  Reformation,  the  work  itself  was  passing 
through  new  stages  of  development  Not  to  Zurich-— nor 
Geneva,  but  to  Wittemberg,  the  focus  of  Luther's  revival,  must 
we  go  to  find  the  beginnings  of  that  Reformed  Church,  of 
which  Calvin  ranks  as  the  most  distinguished  doctor.  Theft 
was  a  time  when  these  two  great  families  of  believers  slept  in 
the  same  cradle.  Concord  ought  to  have  crowned  their  ma- 
tured age*  but  when  once  the  question  of  the  Supper  was 
raised,  Luther  threw  away  the  proper  element  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  took  his  stand  for  himself  and  his  church  in  an 
exclusive  Lutheranism.  The  mortification  he  experienced 
from  this  rival  teaching  was  shown  in  his  loss  of  much  of  that 
kindness  of  manner  which  was  so  natural  to  him,  and  commu- 
nicated in  its  stead  a  mistrust,  an  habitual  dissatisfaction,  and 
an  irritability  whkh  he  had  never  before  manifested. 

It  was  between  the  two  early  friends— the  two  champions 
who,  at  Leipsic,  had  fought  side  by  side  against  Rome, — be- 
tween Carbtadt  and  Luther  that  the  controversy  broke  forth. 
Their  attachment  to  contrary  views  was  the  result,  with  each 
of  them,  of  a  turn  #f  mind  that  has  its  value.  Indeed,  there 
are  two  extremes  in  Teligious  views ;  the  one  tends  to  mate- 
rialize all  things ;  the  other,  to  spiritualize  every  thing.  The 
former  characterized  Rome ;  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  Mystics. 
Religion  resembles  man  himself  in  this — namely,  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  body  and  a  soul;  pure  idealists,  equally  with  mate- 
rialists in  questions  of  religion,  as  of  philosophy — both  err. 

This  was  the  great  question  which  lay  hid  in  the  dispute 
concerning  the  Supper.  Whilst  a  superficial  observer  sees  in 
ft  nothing  but  a  paltry  strife  about  words,  a  deeper  observa- 
tion discerns  in  it  one  of  the  most  important  controversies  that 
can  engage  the  mind  of  man.  r 

•  Dae  ist  die  wahre  Hiitorie,  etc.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xix.  p.  333.) 


171  omrmt*  rm  mm  LoaV*  stops*. 

Hen  the  Reformers  diverge,,  and  form  two  campa;  btst 
tach  camp  carries  away  a  portion  of  the  tratk  Luther,  wkh 
his  adherents,  think  they  are  resisting  an  exaggerated  spirit- 
ualism. Carlstadt,  and  those  of  the  reformed  opinion,  believe 
they  are  opposing  a  detestable  materialism.  Each  tarns  against 
the  error  which,  to  his  mind,  seems  most  noxious,  and  m  as* 
totting  it,  goes— it  may  be— -beyond  the  truth.  But  tma  be* 
log  admitted,  it  is  still  tree  that  both  are  right  m  the  prevail 
bg  turn  of  their  thoughts,  and  though  ranking  in  different 
kosts,  the  two  great  teachers  are  nevertheless  found  under  the 
came  standard— 4hat  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  Is  truth  in 
the  full  import  of  that  word. 

Carlstadt  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more  preju* 
dicial  to  genuine  piety  than  to  lean  upon  outward  observances, 
«nd  a  sort  of  mysterious*  efficacy  in  the  sacraments.  "  The 
ttotward  participation  in  the  Supper  brings  Salvation,"  had 
%een  the  language  of  Rome ;  and  that  doctrine  had  sufficed  to 
materialize  religion.  Carlstadt  saw  no  better  course  for  agaui 
«xaltmg  its  spiritual  character  than  to  deny  all  presence  of 
Christ's  body ;  and  he  taught  that  the  Supper  was  simply  ft 
pledge  to  believers  of  their  redemption. 

As  to  Luther,  he  now  took  an  exactly  opposite  direction. 
He  had  at  first  contended  for  the  sense  we  have  endeavoured 
to  open.  In  his  tract  on  the  Mass,  published  in  1520,  he  thus 
expressed  himself: — "  I  can  every  day  enjoy  the  advantages 
■of  the  Sacraments,  if  I  do  but  call  to  mind  the  word  and 
-promise  of  Christ,  and  with  them  feed  and  strengthen  my 
faith."  Neither  Carlstadt,  nor  Zwingle,  nor  Calvin  have  salt 
any  thing  more  strong  than  this.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  si 
that  period  the  thought  Would  often  occur  to  him,  that  a  sym 
bolical  explanation  of  the  Supper  would  be  the  mightiest  en 
gine  to  overturn  the  Papar  system;  for,  In  1525,  we  find  him 
saying,  that  rive  years  before,  he  had  gone  through  much  trial 
of  mind  on  account  of  this  doctrine  ;*  and  that  any  one  who 
could  then  have  proved  to  him  that  there  is  only  the  bread 

♦  Ich  habe  wohl  so  harte  Anfechtungen  da  erhtten.  (L.  Epp.  & 
p.*77.) 
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and  win*  J&  the  Supper  would  have  done  Jum  the  frailest 
tasvie* 

-  Bat  new  circumstances  arose,  and  threw  him  into  a  poev 
lion  in  whidh  he  was  lad  to  oppose^and  sometimes  with  mock 
beat,  opinions  to  which  he  had  made  so  near  an  approach} 
The  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  may  account  for  the  turn 
which  Luther  then  took.  These  enthusiasts  were  not  contort 
with  disparaging  what  they  termed  the  outward  Word — that 
is,  the  Bible,  and  setting  up  a  claim  to  special  communica* 
toons  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  went  so  far  as  to  despise  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper  as  an  external  act,  and  to  speak  oC 
the  inward  as  the  only  true  communion.  From  that  time,  ia 
every  attempt  to  exhibit  die  symbolical  import  of  the  Suppe% 
Luther  saw  only  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority  of 
die  Scriptures*  and  of  admitting,  instead  of  their  true  mean- 
ing, mere  arbitrary  allegories  spiritualizing  all  religion,  and 
making  it  consist,  not  in  the  gifts  of  God,  but  in  man's  impneo* 
stons;  and,  by  this  means,  substituting,  in  place  of  genuine 
Christianity,  a  mystic  doctrine,  or  theosophy,  or  fanaticism 
which  would  be  sure  to  be  its  grave.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that,  but  for  the  energetic  resistance  of  Luther,  this  tendency  to 
&ysticism  (enthusiastic  and  subjective  in  its  character,)  might 
have  rapidly  extended  itself  and  turned  back  the  tide  of  Wes* 
sings  which  the  Reformation  was  to  pour  upon  the  world. 
.  Carlstadt,  impatient  at  finding  himself  hindered  from  open* 
ing  his  views  without  reserve  in  Wittembexg ;  and  having  no 
test  in  his  spirit,  from  his  desire  to  combat  a  system  which,  in 
his  view,  "lowered  the  value  of  Christ's  death,  and  set  asida 
his  righteousness,"  resolved."  to  give  a  public  testimony  fbtf 
the  advantage  of  poo*  deluded  Christiana"  He  left  Wfttett* 
berg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1524,  without  previous  in- 
timation of  his  intention  to  the  university  or>  the  chapter,  and. 
repaired  to  the  small  town  of  Orlamund,  the  church  of  which 
was  placed  under  his  superintendence.  Dismissing  the  vicar, 
he  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  its  pastor,  and  in  oppose 
tion  to  the  wishes  of  the  chapter,  of  the  university,  and  of  the 
Elector,  established  himself  in  his  new  office. 
15# 
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He  »oa  began  to  difisemifiate  his  doctrines :"  It  ia  not  po»» 
sible,"  said  he,  « to  name  any  advantage  derived  from  the  real 
presence,  which  does  not  already  flow  from  faith — it  is,  there- 
fore, useless."  To  explain  Christ's  words  in  the  institution 
of  the  Supper,  he  resorted  to  an  interpretation  which  is  not 
received  in  the  Reformed  churches.  Luther,  during  the  dis- 
cission at  Leipsic,  had  explained  the  words — "  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  on  this  reck  I  mil  build  my  ckwrcti**- separating 
the  two  propositions,  and  applying  the  latter  to  the  person  of 
the  Saviour.  "  Just  so,"  said  Carlstadt,  " '  take  eat  was  spoken 
in  reference  to  the  bread ;  but '  this  is  my  body  is  to  be  under* 
stood  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  then  pointed  to  himself, — and  inti- 
mated by  the  symbol  of  the  broken  bread,  that  that  body  was 
about  to  be  broken," 

Carlstadt  did  not  stop  there.  Scarce  had  he  emancipated 
himself  from  timber's  oversight,  when  he  fek  his  zeal  revive 
against  the  use  of  images.  His  bold  addresses  and  enthusi- 
astic appeals  were  but  too  likely  to  madden  the  minds  of  men 
in  these  agitated  times.  The  people,  thinking  they  heard  a 
second  Elijah)  proceeded  to  throw  down  the  idols  of  BaaL 
The  excitement  soon  spread  to  the  neighbourmg  villages. 
The  Elector  interfered ;  but  the  peasants  answered  that  it  was 
right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  On  this,  the  Prince  de- 
cided to  despatch  Luther  to  Orkmund,  to  restore  tranquillity. 
Luther  looked  upon  Carlstadt  as  a  man  urged  on  by  a  love 
of  notoriety  ;#  a  fanatic  who  would  even  go  the  length  of 
raising  war  against  Christ  himself.  Perhaps  Frederic  might 
have  made  a  wiser  choice.  Luther,  however,  set  forth ;  and 
Carlstadt  saw  his  troublesome  rival  once  more  appear  in  order 
to  baffle  his  projects  of  reform  and  arrest  his  impetuosity. 

Jena  lay  in  the  road  to  Orlamtmd.  Arriving  in  that  tows 
on  the  23rd  August,  Luther  ascended  the  pulpit  on  the  24th, 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  He  preached  an  hour  and  a  half  ta 
a  numerous  auditory  against  fanatics,  rebels,  the  breakers  of 
images,  and  the  despisers  of  the  real  presence,  protesting  with 

•  Hue  perpulit  earn  insana  glorias  et  Iaudi*  libido.  (L.  Epp.  uV 
p.  561.) 
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ehemence  against  the  innovations  at  Orlamund.  He  did  not 
tefer  to  Carlstadt  by  name,  but  every  one  understood  whom  h* 
had  in  his  eye. 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  Carlstadt  was  then  at  Jena, 
and  among  the  crowd  of  Luther's  hearers.  He  lost  no  time 
in  calling  the  preacher  to  account.  Luther  was  at  dinner  with 
the  prior  of  Wittemberg,  the  burgomaster,  the  secretary,  th» 
pastor  of  Jena,  and  several  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Em- 
peror and  of  the  Margrave,  when  a  letter  was  handed  to  him 
from  Carlstadt,  requesting  an  interview.  He  passed  it  to  those 
near  him,  and  returned  a  message  by  the  bearer :  "  If  Doctor 
Carlstadt  wishes  to  see  me,  let  him  come  in ; — if  not,  I  hate 
no  wish  to  see  him."  Carlstadt  entered.  His  appearance 
produced  a  lively  sensation  in  the  whole  assembly.  The  ma* 
jority,  eager  to  see  the  two  lions  encounter  one  another,  sus- 
pended their  repast,  and  were  all  eyes,  while  the  more  timid 
turned  pale  with  apprehension. 

Carlstadt,  at  Luther's  invitation,  took  a  seat  opposite  to  him, 
and  then  said,  "  Doctor,  you  have  in  your  sermon  of  this  day 
classed  me  with  those  who  inculcate  revolt  and  assassination. 
I  declare  that  such  a  charge  is  false." 

LtTTHER. — "  I  did  not  name  you ;  but  since  the  cap  fits, 
you  may  wear  it." 

A  momentary  pause  ensued. — Carlstadt  resumed:  C^I  am 
prepared  to  show  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  you 
have  contradicted  yourself,  and  that  from  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, no  one  has  preached  that  doctrine  so  purely  as  I  have 
done." 

Luther. — "  Write  then — establish  your  points 

Carlstadt.—"  I  offer  you  a  public  discussion  at  Wittem-  * 
berg  or  at  Erfurth,  if  you  promise  me  a  safe-conduct"  { 

Luther. — "Never  fear,  Doctor f" 

Carlstadt. — "  You  bind  me  hand  and  foot,  and  when  you 
have  deprived  me  of  the  power  to  defend  myself,  you  strika"* 

Silence  ensued. — Luther  resumed: — 

•  Ihr  bandet  mir  H&nde  et  Fusse,  dfcrnach  rthlugt  Ihr  mich.  (L. 
Opp.  xir.  p.  150.     '  v  - 
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*  Write  against  rae~r-but  openly— and  not  in  'secret* 
Cab&stabt. — "  If  I  were  but  assured  you  were  in  earnest 

in  what  you  say,  I  would  do  so.'1 

Luther. — "  Set  about  it ; — here— take  this  florin." 

Carlstadt. — "  Where  is  it  %    I  accept  the  challenge." 

At  these  words,  Luther  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
producing  a  gold  florin,  said,  as  he  gave  it  to  Carlstadt,  "  Take 
.it,  and  attack  me  like  a  man." 

Carlstadt,  holding  the  gold  florin  in  his  hand,  and  turning 
$o  the  assembly,  said,  "  Dear  brethren,  tjiis  is  to  me  arabo,  9 
pledge  that  I  have  authority  to  write  against  Luther ;  I  call 
you  all  to  witness  this." 

Then  bending  the  florin,  that  he  might  know  it  again,  h* 
}mt  it  into  his  purse,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Luther.  The 
latter  pledged  him.  Carlstadt  returned  his  civility,  "  The 
.more  vigorous  your  attacks,  the  better  I  shall  like  them,"  re- 
sumed Luther. 
,    "  If  I  fail,"  answered  Carlstadt,  "  the  fault  will  be  mine." 

They  once  more  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  Carl- 
stadt returned  to  his  lodging. 

Thus,  says  an  historian,  as  from  a  single  spark  a  Are  often 
originates  which  consumes  in  its  progress  the  vast  forest,  so, 
from  this  small  beginning,  a  great  division  in  the  Church  took 
its  rise.* 

Luther  set  forward  for  Orlamund,  and  arrived  there  but  in 
differently  prepared  by  the  scene  at  Jena.  He  assembled  the 
council  and  the  church,  and  said,  "  Neither  the  Elector  nor 
the  University  will  acknowledge  Carlstadt  as  your  pastor" — 
"  If  Garlstadt  is  not  our  pastor,"  replied  the  treasurer  of  the 
town-council,  "  why  then,  St  Paul  is  a  false  teacher,  and  your 
writings  are  mere  falsehood, — tor  we  have  chosen  him."t 

•  Sicut  una  scintilla  s«pe  totam  syfram  comborit  (M.  Adam,  Vit 
Carfet.  p.  83.)  Our  account  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Ads  of  Rem- 
hardy  pastor  of  Jena,  an  eye-witness, — but  a  friend  of  Carlstadt,— and 
taxed  with  inaccuracy  by  Luther. 

t  How  remarkable  is  this  incident!  On  this  passage  the  translator 
had  made  a  note  which  he  wiU  here  insert  for  the  confirmation  of  those 
who,  though  only  '  two  or  Hue*1  in  any  one  place,  are  acting  in  co*» 
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As  &e  said  this,  Carlstadt  entered  the  room.  Some  of  thote 
who  happened  to  he  next  to  Luther,  made  signs  to  him  to  ho 
seated,  hut  Carlstadt,  going  straight  up  to  Luther,  said,  "  Dear 
Doctor,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  you  induction" 

Luther. — "  You  are  my  antagonist.  I  have  fixed  you  hy 
{he  pledge  of  a  florin."  / 

Carlstadt. — "  I  will  be  your  antagonist  so  long  as  you ' 
are  opposed  to  God  and  his  truth." 

Luther. — u  Leave  the  room ;  I  cannot  allow  of  your  being 
present" 

Carlstadt. — "  This  is  an  open  meeting, — if  your  cause 
is  good,  why  fear  met"  r 

Luther,  to  his  attendant : — "  Go, — put  the  horses  to :  I 

fidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  'God  and  the  wovd  of  His  grace'  to 
4  build  them  up.' 

If  the  conference  had  been  really  carried  on  in  the  reverential  sense 
of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  (Acts  i.  24,  Eph.  ii.  22.)  it  might  havo 
been  asked,  and  so  have  come  down  to  us,  on  what  passage  in  St.  Paul 
these  persons  grounded  their  choosing  of  their  pastor. 

But  would  not  the  recognition  of  His  presence  hare  led  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  His  'dividing'  gifts  to  the  mutually  dependant 
members,  (l  Cor.  xii.  25.  xiv.  31.)  'according  to  His  own  wfll'l 
(1  Cor.  xii.  11.)  and  so_have  prevented  the  assertion  of  a  right  on  their 
part  to  elect, — much  less  to  elect  to  exclusive  pastorship  1 

Luther  was  a  brother,  and  one  not  meanly  gifted  for  service  to  the 
body ;— might  it  not  have  been  expected  that  Carlstadt,  calling  to  mind 
Romans  xiL  and  I  Cor.  xiv.  3,  31,  would  have  welcomed  the  Word  of 
,  Luther  in  the  little  church  of  Orlamund, — and  that  that  word  would 
have  been  just  the  very  corrective,  or  rather  complement,  needed  by  the 
peculiarity  of  Carlstadt's  teaching, — for  as  M.  I?Aubign6  has  observed, 
the  turn  of  mind  of  eitek  had  its  value. 

-  Instead  of  this,  we  find  the  Great  Reformer  saying,  "  The  Elector 
and  the  University  wifl  not  acknowledge  Carlstadt  as  your  pastor  f 
and  the  church  of  Orlamund  replying.  "  We  have  chosen  him;" — 
the  two  forms  of  disobedient  limiting  of  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  with 
which  Christians  have  become  so  familiar, — and  which,  in  their  want 
of  faith,  almost  all  are  helping  to  perpetuate.  I 

See  the  reflections  at  the  opening  of  the  Xlth  Book  of  this  history. 
The  heart  that  is  exercised  by  these  things  should  consider  John  xiv. 
16,96;  xvi.7;  xvii.  21 ;  Acts  v.  3;  Rom.  vifi.  9;  1  Cor.  xi  2;  xbS 
Tl\  Epk  iv.  16;  1  Th.  iv.  18;  ▼.  11;  Hob.  iii  13.  mt 

-     -*Y 
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have  nothing  to  say  here  to  Carjstadt;  and  since  he  will  not 
leave,  I  shall  go.77*  Luther  rose  from  his  seat,  upon  which 
Carlstadt  withdrew. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Luther  resumed : — "  Only  prove 
from  the  Scripture  that  it  is  our  duty  to  destroy  images." 
1  One  of  the  Town  Council. — "  Doctor,  you  will  allow. 
I  suppose,  that  Moses  was  acquainted  with  God's  command- 
ments." This  said,  he  opened  his  Bible.  w  Well,  here  are 
his  words, — '  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
image,  nor  any  likeness,' "  &c. 

Luther. — "  The  passage  refers  only  to  images  for  idola- 
trous worship.     If  I  hang  up,  in  my  chamber,  a  crucifix,  and 
^do  not  worship  it ;  what  harm  can  it  do  me  ?" 

A  Shoemaker. — "  I  have  often  touched  my  hat  before  an 
image  which  was  in  my  room,  or  on  my  mantlepiece.  It  is 
an  act  of  idolatry  which  robs  God  of  the  glory  due  to  Him 
alone." 

Luther. — "  Would  you  think  it  necessary,  then,  because 
they  are  abused,  to  put  your  women  to  death,  and  pour  yoi^r 
wine  into  the  gutter"! 

:"  Another  Member  of  the  Church;— a  No:  they  are 
God's  creatures,  which  we  are  not  commanded  to  destroy." 

The  conference  had  lasted  some  time*  Luther  and  his  at- 
tendant returned  to  their  carriage,  astonished  at  the  scene  they 
had  witnessed,  and  having  failed  to  convince  the  inhabitant*, 
who  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  of  interpreting  and  freely 
expounding  the  Scripture.  Agitation  reigned  in  Orlamuni 
The  people  insulted  Luther ;  and  some  even  called  after  him, 
—"Begone!  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils;  and  may  yon 
break  your  neck  before  you  are  out  of  out  town.":):  Na*er 
had  the  Reformer  had  to  undergo  such  contemptuous  treat- 
ment. 
♦  Spann  an,  spann  an.  (L.  Opp.  xix.  p.  154.) 
t  So  muss  da  dee  Missbrauchs  fcalber  auch.  (Ibid.  p.  155.) 
t  Two  of  the,  most  distinguished  living  historians  of  Germany  add, 
that  Luther  was  pelted  by  the  inhabitants;  but  Luther  tells  us  tba 
contrary :— ■"  Dass  ich  nit  mit  Steinen  und  Dreck  ausgeworffen  ward.* 
(U  Epp.  n.  p.  579.) 
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He  repaired  thence  to  Kale,  the  pastor  of  which  place  had 
also  embraced  the  views  of  Carlstadt.  He  resolved  to  preach 
a  sermon  there;  but  oa  entering  the  pulpit,  he  found  the 
broken  fragments  of  a  crucifix  At  first  his  emotion  ever- 
same  him ;  but  recovering  himself  he  gathered  up  the  piece* 
into  one  comer  of  the  pulpit,  and  delivered  a  discourse  in 
which  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  "  I  deter* 
mined,"  said  he*  speaking  of  it  in  after  life,  "  to  revenge  my- 
self on  the  devil  by  this  contempt  for  him.19 

The  nearer  the  Elector's  life  drew  to  a  close,  the  more  did 
he  appear  to  dread  lest  men  should  go  too  far  in  the  work  of 
Reformation.  He  issued  orders  to  deprive  Carlstadt  of  his 
appointments,  and  banished  him,  not  only  from  Orlamund,  but 
from  the  states  of  the  Electorate.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Church  of  Orlamund  interceded  in  his  behalf— in  vain  did 
they  petition  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  among  them 
as  a.  private  citizen,  with  leave  occasionally  to  preachy — in 
vain  did  they  represent  that  the  word  of  God  was  dearer  to 
them  than  the  whole  world,  or  even  a  thousand  worlds.* 
Frederic  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  and  he  even  went  the 
length  of  refusing  the  unhappy  Carlstadt  the  funds  necessarily 
required  for  his  journey.  Luther  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
sternness  on  the  part  of  the  Prince :  it  was  foreign  to  his  dis- 
position,—and  this  he  afterwards  proved.  But  Carlstadt  looked 
at.  him  as  the  author  of  his  disgrace,  and  filled  Germany  with 
his  complaints  and  lamentations.  He  wrote  a  farewell  letter 
to  his  friends  at  Orlamund.  The  bells  were  tolled,  and  the 
letter  read,  in  presence  of  the  sorrowing  Church. f  It  was 
signed — "Andrew  Bodenstein,  expelled  by  Luther,  uncon- 
^^l)L«^lwithout  even  a  hearing " 

w  intpDia^aao.  ^notto  feel  a  pain  at  contemplating  these 
two  men,  once  friendsTand  both  wortKy  **  nar  esteem,  thus 
•ngrily  opposed  Sadness  took  possession  of  the  souls  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Reformation..    What  would  be  the  end  of  it, 

*  Hoher  ah  tauaend  Welton.    (Seek,  p.  688.) 
t  Q^«publicevocjai«perc«3ppwio  iactstunt  omaifam  mtual  aW 
tibes.    (L.  Epp.  iL  fi68.) 
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When  thus  its  bravest  defenders  turned  one  against  another  t 
Luther  could  discern  these  fears^  and  endeavoured  to  allajr 
ftem.  "Let  us  contend,"  said  he,  "as  those  who  fight  for 
another.  It  is  God's  cause  :*  the  care  of  it  belongs  to  God,— 
fte  work,  the  victory,  and  the  glory,  all  are  His.  Hewill%ht 
for  it,  and  prevail,  though  we  should  stand  still.  Whatever 
He  decrees  should  fall,  let  it  fell,— -whatever  He  wills  should 
stand,  let  that  stand.  It  is  no  cause  of  our  own  that  is  at  stake ; 
and  we  seek  not  our  own  glory." 

Carlstadt  sought  refuge  at  Strasburg,  where  he  published 
several  writings.  "He  was  well  acquainted,"  says  Doctor 
Scheur,  "  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;"  and  Luther  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  his  superior  in  learning.  Endowed 
with  great  powers  of  mind,  he  sacrificed  to  his  conviction* 
lame,  station,  country,  and  even  his  bread.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  life  he  visited  Switzerland.  There,  it  might  seem,  he 
ought  to  have  commenced  his  teaching.  The  independence 
of  his  spirit  needed  the  free  air  breathed  by  the  (Ecotampa- 
diuses  and  Zwingles.  His  instructions  soon  attracted  an  at- 
tention nearly  equal  to  that  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
earliest  theses  put  forth  by  Luther.  Switzerland  seemed  al- 
most gained  over  to  his  doctrine.  Bucer  and  Capito  also 
appeared  to  adopt  his  views. 

Then  it  was  that  Luther's  indignation  rose  to  its  height; 
and  he  put  forth  one  of  the  most  powerful  but  also  most  out- 
rageous of  his  controversial  writings, — -his  book  "  Against 
the  Celestial  Prophets." 

Thus  the  Reformation,  hunted  down  by  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  Princes,  began  to  tear  its  own  vitals.  It  see***^ 
to  be  sinking  under  accumulated  evils ;  and  surely  it  W**1* 
have^b«eajpst  if  it  had  been  a  work  of  ~— •  "^  *Gon  from 
f&e.very  brink  ftr^Tm~t^~-  -npiinJarfP^w*^  energy. 

The  Catholic  League  of  Ratisbon,  and  the  persecutions  thai 
Wlowed  close  upon  it,  created  a  powerful  popular  Te-action. 
The  Germans  wore  not  disposed  to  surrender  that  word  of 

*  C«tt»a  Del  est,  cimTDei  est,  opus  Dei  e^  victoria  Dei  ett,  gloria 
Deteftt,    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  556.) 
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God  of  which  they  had  recovered  possession;  and  when 
aiders  to  that  effect  came  to  them  from  Charles  V.,  though 
backed  by  papal  balls  and  the  faggots  of  Ferdinand,  and  other 
Catholic  Princes,  they  returned  for  an  answer, — "  We  will  not 
give  it  up,"        • 

No  sooner  had  the  members  of  the  League  taken  their  de- 
parture from  Ratisbon,  when  the  deputies  of  the  towns  whose 
bishops  had  taken  part  in  that  alliance,  surprised  and  indig- 
nant, assembled  at  Spires,  and  passed  a  law,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  episcopal  prohibitions,  their  preachers  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel 
only,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  prophets. 
They  proceeded  to  prepare  a  report,  couched  in  firm  and  con- 
sistent terms,  to  be  presented  to  the  assembly  of  their  nation. 

The  Emperor's  letter,  dated  from  Burgos,  came  unseason- 
ably to  disturb  their  plans.  Nevertheless,  toward  the  close 
of  that  year,  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  many  nobles  assem- 
bling at  Ulm,  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  to  assist  one 
another,  in  case  of  an  attack. 

Thus  the  free  cities  opposed  to  the  camp  that  had  been 
formed  by  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  bishops,  another,  in 
which  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  national  liberties 
was  unfurled. 

Whilst  the  cities  were  placing  themselves  in  the  van  of  the 
Reformation,  several  princes  were,  about  the  same  time, 
gained  over  to  its  ranks.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  1524, 
Melancthon  was  returning,  on  horseback,  from  a  visit  to  his 
mother,  in  company  with  Camerarius  and  some  other  friends, 
when,  approaching  Frankfort,  he  met  a  brilliant  retinue ; — ft 
K^f  ^kilip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who,  three  years  previously, 
had  *&te**-***«±*Kj£TtfoTm8,  and  w*»  **>*  on  his  way  to  the 
games  of  Heidelberg  ~we  most  of  the  princes  of  Germany 
were  expected  to  be  present 

Thus  did  Providence  bring  Philip  successively  in  contact 
with  the  two  leading  Reformers.  It  was  known  that  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  was  gone  on  a  journey  to  his  birthplace.  Out 
ot  the  horsemen  who  a«compani#d  the  Landgrave  remarked, 
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•r^It  it  M^laacthon,  I  think."  Immediately  llie  young 
Prince  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  coming  up  wkh  the  Doctor, 
enquired, — "Is  your  name  Philip?"  "It  is,"  replied  ha, 
drawing  hack  timidly,  and  preparing  respectfully  to  alight* 
w  Keep  your  saddle,"  said  the  Prince,  "  turn  your  horse's  head, 
and  come  stay  one  night  with  me;  there  are  some  things  I* 
want  to  speak  with  you  about  Pear  nothing."  "  What  can 
£  fear  from  a  prince  like  yourself!"  rejoined  the  Doctor, 
"Ah,  ahl"  said  the  Landgrave,  laughing,  "if  I  were  only 
to  carry  you  off,  and  hand  you  over  to  Campeggio,  he  wouli 
pot  be  a  little  pleased,  I  suspect"  The  two  Philips  rode  on- 
ward, side  by  side, — the  Prince  asking  questions  and  the 
Doctor  answering  j  and  the  Landgrave  delighted  with  the 
clear  and  impressive  views  that  were  opened  before  him.  At 
Jength,  Melancthon  entreating  him  to  permit  him  to  continue 
his  journey,  Philip  reluctantly  parted  with  him.  "  On  one 
condition,"  said  he,  "  and  that  is,  that,,  on  your  return  home, 
you  should  treat  fully  the  questions  we  have  discussed, t  and 
send  me  your  thoughts  in  writing*"  Melancthon  promised. 
H  Go,  then,"  said  Philip,  "and  pass  freely  through  my  states." 
Melancthon,  with  his  accustomed  talent,  prepared  an 
Abridgment  of  the  Reformed  Doctrine  of  Christianity ;% 
and  this  tract,  remarkable  for  its  conciseness  and  force  of  argu- 
ment, made  a  decided  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Land- 
grave. Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Heidelberg  games, 
this  Prince  issued  an  edict,  in  which,  without  connecting  him- 
self with  the  free  towns,  he  opposed  the  League  of  Ratisbqn, 
and  directed  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  in  all  its 
purity.  He  embraced  it  himself,  with  the  energy  that 
marked  his  character.  "  Rather,"  exclaimed  he,  "  would  I 
sacrifice  my^jdj^-ca^tji^my  estates,  and  my  s»W<***»  *tatt 
the  word  of  God  !"  AlTallCTsc^a^amed  Ferber,  per- 
ceiving this  inclination  of  the  Prince  iofavour  of  the  Refox- 

*  Honoris  causa  de  equo  descensurus.    (Camerarias,  p.  94.) 
t  Vt  de  quiBstiorifljus  quas  auditoet  moveri,  afiquid  diligenter  con- 
•oriptum  curaret.    (Ibid.) 
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motion,  wrote  him  a  letter  filled  with  reproaches  and  entre*i« 
to  continue  faithful  to  Rome.  "I  am  resolved,"  answered 
Philip,  "  to  be  faithful  to  the  ancient  doctrine, — but  a*  I  find 
it  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  prove,  with 
much  clearness  of  statement,  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone. 
The  monk,  confounded,  iifade  no  reply.*  The  Landgtavg 
was  commonly  spoken  of  as  "the  disciple  of  Melancthoa/'t 
;  Other  Princes  followed  the  same  course.  The  Elector 
Palatine  refused  to  countenance  the  slightest  persecution ;  the 
Duke  of  Luneburg,  nephew  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  began 
the  Reformation  in  his  dominions ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
gave  orders  that,  throughout  Sleswiek  and  Holstein,  every  one 
should  be  at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  as  his  con- 
science dictated. 

The  Reformation  gained  a  victory  yet  more  important  A 
Prince,  whose  conversion  to  Gospel  truth  involved  consequen- 
ces most  momentous  to  pur  own  times,  now  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  withdraw  from  Roma  One  day,  towards  the  end  of 
June,  shortly  after  the  return  of  Melancthon  to  Wittember£, 
Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  entered  Luther's  apartment.  This  chief  of 
the  monastic  knights  of  Germany,  who  then  governed  Prus- 
sia, had  repaired  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  Empire  against  Poland.  He  returned  broken  inspirit 
On  one  hand,  Osiander's  preaching,  and  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,  had  convinced  him  that  his  monk's  vo\f 
was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ;  on  the  other,  the  suppression 
of  the  national  government  in  Germany  had  deprived  him  of 
all  hope  of  obtaining  the  assistance  which  he  had  come  to  so- 
licit. What  was  to  be  done  .  . . .  ?  The  Saxon  councillor, 
De  Planitz,  in  whose  company  he  had  left  Nuremberg,  pro- 
posed to  him  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Reformer.  "  Wha£ 
think  you,"  said  the  anxious  and  agitated  Prince  to  Luther, 
*  of  the  rule  of  our  order  ?"     Luther  did  not  hesitate .;  he  saw 

*  Seckefcdorf,  p.  738. 

t  Princeps  ille  discipulus  Philippi  fuit  a-  quibusdaiwj  appeUa$ua. 
(Carter,  p.  $5.)  ..._•-. 
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that  a  course  of  conduct  h*  conformity  with  the  Gospel  wa$, 
also,  the  only  means  of  saving  Prussia.  "  Look  to  God  for 
assistance,"  said  he,  to  the  Grand  Master,  "and  reject  the 
senseless  and  inconsistent  rule  of  your  order ;  put  an  end  to 
your  detestable  hermaphrodite  principality,  neither  religious 
not  secular  ;#  away  with  mere  pretended  chastity,  and  seek 
that  which  is  the  true.  Take  a  wife — and  become  the  founder 
of  a  legitimate  empire,  in  the  place  of  that  anomalous  rnon- 
iter"!  These  words  set  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  Grand 
Master  a  state  of  things  which  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  indis- 
tinctly. A  smile  lighted  up  his  countenance ;  but  he  was  too 
prudent  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts.^  Melancthon,  who 
was  present,  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as  Luther,  and  the  Prince 
set  out  to  return  to  his  dominions,  leaving  the  Reformers  in 
the  confident  hope  that  the  seed  which  they  had  sown  would 
sink  down  into  his  heart,  and  one  day  bring  forth  fruit. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Charles  the  Fifth  ancUhe  Pope  had 
opposed  the  national  assembly  at  Spires,  fearing  lest  the  Word 
of  God  should  win  over  all  present ;  but  the  Word  of  God 
was  not  bound.  It  was  denied  a  hearing  in  a  hall  of  a  town 
of  the  Lower  Palatinate.  But  what  then  ? — -it  burst  forth  and 
spread  throughout  the  provinces,  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  peo* 
pie,  enlightening  the  Princes  and  developing  that  Divine  power 
of  which  neither  Bulls  nor  Ordinances  can  ever  divest  it 

Whilst  nations  and  their  rulers  were  thus  coming  to  the 
light,  the  Reformers  were  endeavouring  to  remould  every 
thing  by  the  infusion  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity 
Public  worship  first  engaged  their  attention.  The  moment, 
anticipated  by  the  Reformer,  when  returning  from  the  Wartburg, 
had  arrived:  "  Now,"  said  he,  "that  hearts  have  been  fortifi- 
ed by  Divine  Grace,  we  must  put  away  those  things  which 
defile  the  Lord's  kingdom,  and  attempt  to  do  something  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus."     He  required  that  the  communion  should  be 

•  Tit  loco  UlhiB  abominabiln  principalis,  qui  hermaphrodite  quidam. 
(L.Epp.ii.  p.  527.) 
t  Ut  contempt*  ista  stulta  confusaque  regula,  uxoram  duceret.  (Ibid*) 
t  Ilk  turn  arriait,  fed  nihil  respondit    (Ibid.)  * 
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l^ee  under  both  kinds;  that  the  Supper  should  be  cleared  of 
•vejgr  thing  which  gmve  to  it  the  character  of  a  sacrifice  ;# 
that  Christians  should  never  assemble  themselves  together 
without  having  the  word  of  God  preached  to  them  ;t  that  the 
flock,  or  at  least  the  priests  and  students,  should  meet  every 
morning  at  four  or  fire  o'clock,  to  read  the  Old  Testament, 
and  every  evening  at  five  or  six  o'clock,  to  read  the  New  Tee* 
tamest ;  that  on  Sundays  the  whole  church  should  meet  to- 
gether* morning  and  afternoon,  and  that  the  great  object  of  the 
services  should  be  to  sound  abroad  the  Word  of  God4 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Wittemberg,  especially  called 
forth  his  indignation.  Init,  (to  quote  the  words  of  Seckendbr^) 
9,901  masses  were  annually  celebrated,  and  35,570  lbs.  of 
wax  annually  consumed*  Luther  called  ft  a  the  sacrilege  of 
lopbet"  "There  are,"  said  he,  "only  three  or  four  la*y 
moqks  who  Still  worship  this  shameful  Mammon;  and  if  I 
had  not  restrained  the  people*  this  abode  of  all  Saints,  or  rathet 
of  all  Devils,  would  have  been  brought  down  with  a  crash 
such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  heard." 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  church  that  the  conflict 
began*  It  resembled  those  ancient  sanctuaries  of  heathen 
worship  in  Egypt,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  which  were  ordain- 
ed to  fall^that  Christianity  might  be  established  in  their  plac* 

Luther,  earnestly  desiring  that  the  mass  should  be  abolish- 
ed in  this  cathedral,  addressed  to  the  chapter  on  the  1st  March, 
1523,  a  requisition  to  that  effect,  following  it  up  by  a  second 
letter  dated  the  11th  July.§  The  canons  having  pleaded  the 
Elector's  orders, — "  What,  in  this  case,  have  we  to  do  with 
the  prince's  orders?"  remarked  Luther :  "  he  is  but  a  secula* 
prince ;  his  business  is  to  bear  the  sword,  and  not  to  interfere 
m  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel."!     Luther  here  clearly  marks 

*  Weue  chrktlicho  Mesae  zu  halten.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xxii.  p.  332.) 

t  Die  christlkfae  Gemeine  nimmer  soil  zusammen  kommen,  es  werdt 
lenn  daselbst  Gottes  Wort  geprediget.    (L.  Opp.  xxii.  226.) 

I  Bass  das  Wort  iro  Schwange  gefae.    (Ibid.) 

f  L  Epp.  ii.  p.  308,  and  854. 

V  Wefchem  gefe&htt  daa  SAwad,  nicht  das  Erafigtana*  so  w 
aorgen.    (L.  Opp.  xviiL  p*  497.) 

16# 
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the  distinction  between  the  Stateasd  the  Church.  «  Tbtf* 
is,"  said  he  again,  "  but  one  sacrifice  to  put  away  sin*~^ 
Christ,  who  has  offered  himself  once  for  aU;  and  we  are  pal* 
takers  thereof,  not  by  any  works  or  sacrifices  of  ours, — hot 
solely  through  belief  of  the  word  of  God." 

The  Elector,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  was  averse  torn 
farther  change. 

But  entreaties-  from  other  quarters  came  in  aid  of  those  of 
Luther.  "It  is  high  time  to  act,"  wrote  the  cathedral 
provost,  Jonas,  to  the  Elector:  "such  a  shining  forth  of 
Gospel  truth,  as  that  which  we  have  at  this  hour,  does  not 
ordinarily  last  longer  than  a  sunbeam*  Let  us  then  lose  no 
time."* 

This  letter  of  Jonas,  not  having  changed  the  Elector's 
views,  Luther  became  impatient;  he  judged  that  the  time  had 
come  to  strike  the  final  blow,  and  he  addressed  a  letter  of* 
menace  to  the  chapter.  "  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  friend ; — I  desire 
and  seriously  urge  it  upon  you  to  put  an  end  to  this  sectarian 
worship.  If  you  refuse  to  do  so,  you  shall,  God  helping, 
receive  the  punishment  which  you  will  have  deserved.  I  say 
this  for  your  guidance,  and  I  request  an  immediate  reprj— - * 
yes,  or  no — before  Sunday  next,  in  order  that  I  may  consider 
what  I  have  to  do,   God  give  yon  grace  to  follow  His  light f 

Martin  LtmtBR; 

u  7%mdaft  Dec  8tht  15&4."  "  Preacher  at  Wittemb«fg^ 

At  this  juncture  the  rector,  two  burgomasters,  and  ten  coun- 
ciliors,  waited  upon  the  Dean,  and  begged  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  university,  of  tbe  council,  and  of  the  commune  of  Wit- 
temberg,  "to  abolish  the  great  and  horrible  impiety  committed 
against  the  majesty  of  God,  in  the  celebration  of  mass." 

The  chapter  found  it  necessary  to  give  way,  and  declared 
that,  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,:):  they  acknowledged 
the  abuses  which  had  been  denounced,  and  published  a  new 

•  Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  636. 
t  L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  565. 

I  Durch  das  Ucht  d«i  heOigen  g6ttlid»ft  Wort©*.  .  .  .  .  (L,  Opp, 
rriiip.503.) 
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aider  of  serviee,  which  began  to  be  observed  on  Christina* 
Pay,  1524 

Thus  fell  the  Mass,  in  this  renowned  sanctuary,  where  It 
had  so  long  held  oat  against  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  Re- 
formers.  The  Elector  Frederic,  suffering  from  gout,  and 
drawing  near  his  end,  could  not,  by  any  efforts  of  his,  retard 
lids  great  triumph  of  the  Reformation.  He  saw  in  it  the  will 
of  God,  and  submitted  to  it  The  cessation  of  Romish  observ 
anees,  in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  hastened  their  abolition  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Christendom.  In  all  quarters  there 
Was  similar  resistance,  kit  also  the  like  victory.  Tainly  did 
priests,  and  even  princes  in  many  places,  try  to  interpose  ob* 
stacks ;  they  could  effect  nothing. 

It  was  not  alone  in  public  worship  that  the  Reformation 
Was  ordained  to  work  a  change.  Education  was  very  early 
associated  with  the  Reformed  Church,  and  these  two  institu* 
tJons,  in  their  power  to  regenerate  mankind,  were  alike  invigc* 
rated  by  its  influence.  It  was  in  intimate  alliance  with  letters 
that  the  Reformation  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  world  \ 
and,  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph,  it  did  not  forget  its  ally. 

Christianity  is  not  a  mere  expansion  of  Judaism ;  its  great 
end  is  not  again  to  envelop  man,  as  the  Papacy  seeks  to  do,  in 
the  swaddling  bands  of  outward  ordinances  and  man's  teach* 
ing.  Christianity  is  a  new  creation ;  it  takes  possession  of  the 
inward  man,  and  transforms  him  in  the  innermost  principle* 
of  his  nature;  so  that  he  needeth  not  human  teaching,  but,  by 
God's  help,  is  able,  of  himself  and  by  himself  to  discern  that 
which  is  true,  and  to  do  that  which  is  right."*  1 

To  bring  man  to  that  maturity  which  Christ  has  purchased 
for  him,  and  to  emancipate  him  from  the  tutelage  in  which 
Rome  had  so  long  held  him  bound,  the  Reformation  must 
needs  develop  the  whole  man ;  and,  while  by  the  Word  of 
God  it  regenerated  his  heart  and  will,  it  enlightened  his  un- 
derstanding by  the  study  of  sacred  and  profene  literature. 

Luther  understood  this ;  he  felt  that  to  consolidate  the  Re* 
formation,  he  must  work  on  the-  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
*  Heb.  ch*p.  ^fii  11.  *       -    -   -  * 
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lion,  remodel  the  .schools,  and  propagate  throughout  Christes* 
dom  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  deep  study  of  the  Hoijr 
Scriptures.  This,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life. 
He  was  especially  impressed  with  this  conviction,  at  this  pg? 
Tiod  of  his  history,  and,  accordingly,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  tht 
councillors  of  all  the  town*  in  Germany,  urging  them  to  found 
Christian  schools.  "  DeaT  sirs,^  said  he,  "so  much  money  it 
annually  expended  in  arquebuses,  making  roads,  and  construct* 
jag  dykes,— how  is  it  that  a  little  is  not  expended  in  paying 
one  or  two  schoolmasters  to  instruct  our  poor  children  ?  God 
stands  at  the  door,  and  knocks ;  blessed  are  we  if  we  ope* 
to  Him !  Now^a-dayay  thejre  is  ao  famine  of  God's  word* 
My  dear  countrymen,  buy,  buy*  whilst  the  market  is  opened 
Wore  your  dwellings.  The  Word  of  God  and  His  grace  re- 
sambles  a  shower,  which  fells  and  passes  on.  It  fell  among 
the  Jews;  bu£  it  passed  away,  and  now  they  hare  it  no  longer* 
Paul  bore  it  with  hJpi  to  Greece ;  but  there  also  it  is  passed* 
and  Mahometanism  prevails  in  its  place.  It  came  to  Rom* 
and  the  Latin;  territories;  but  from  thence,  it  likewise  departed* 
and  now  Rome  has  the  Pope.*  O !  Germans,  think  not  that  you) 
will  never  have  that  Word  taken  away  from  you.  The  little 
value  you  put  upon  it  will  cause  it  to  be  withdrawn.  There? 
fere,  he  who  would  have  it,  must  lay  hold  upon  and  keep  k 

"  Let  our  youth  be  the  objects  of  your  care,"  he  continued) 
addressing  the  magistrates,  "for  many  parents  are  like  th* 
ostrich,  their  hearts  are  hardened  against  their  young,  and,  sa- 
ttaj&ed  with  having  laid  the  egg9  they  give  themselves  no  fur* 
ther  trouble  about  it  The  prosperity  of  a  town  does  not  con? 
•istin amassing  wealth,  erecting  walls,  building  mansions,  and 
fhe  possession  of  arms.  If  attacked  by  a^par^y  of  madmen,  its 
min  and  devastation  would  only  £e  the  more  terrible.  The  tn*f 
^ell-being  of  a  town,  its  security,  its  strength,  is  to  number  with* 
inti  many  learned,  serious,  kind,  and  well-educated  citizens. 
And  who  is  to  blame  that  there  are  found,  in  our  days,  so  few  .of 
this  stamp,  but  you,  magistrates,  who  have  suffered  our  youth 
to  gmw  up.  like  the  neglected  growth  of  the  forest V 

*  Aber  bin  kt  bin;  sie  hab^^nan  den  ?aprt.  (L.  Opp.  W.  x.  535.) 
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Luther  especially  insisted  on  the  necessity  fcr  tbe  ajud  J  of 
literature  and  languages :  "  We  are  asked,"  says  he,  "  what 
is  the  use  of  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Heh/ew,  -when  w# 
can  read  the  Bible  in  German  7  Bmt,  fin:  the  language*,"  he 
replied,  "  we  should  never  have  received  the  Gospel  .  .  Lap* 
guages  are  the  scabbard  in  which  the  sword  of  the  Spirit*  m 
found ;  they  are  the  casket  which  holds  the  jewels  \  they  am. 
the  vessels  which  contain  the  new  wine;  they  are  the  baskets 
in  which  are  kept  the  loaves  and  fishes  which  are  to  feed  th* 
multitude.  If  we  cease  to  study  languages,  we  shall  not  only 
lose  the  Gospel,  but,  eventually,  we  shaU  be  unable  ekkerte 
speak  or  write  in  Latin  or  in  German.  From  the  hour  w* 
throw  them  aside,  Christianity  may  date  its  decline,  even  tQ 
felling  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope.  But  now  thai 
languages  are  once  more  held  in  estimation,  they  diffuse  aueh 
light  that  all  mankind  are  astonished— and  that  every  one  may 
see  that  the  Gospel  we  preach  is  almost  as  pure  as  dial  of  ibt 
Apostles  themselves.  The  holy  Fathers  of  other  days,  mada 
many  mistakes  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  languages ;  ft* 
our  time,  some,  like  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  do  not  attack 
value  to  the  study  of  them ;  but  though  their  doctrine  may  be 
sound,  they  often  fail  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  fiaered  TeU ; 
they  are  without  a  safeguard  against  error,  and  I  much  fesj? 
that  their  faith  will  not  continue  pure.f  Jf  a  knowledge  of 
languages  had  not  given  me  the  certainty  of  the  true  sense  of 
the  Word;  I  might  have  been  a  pious  monk,  quietly  preecfe* 
ing  the  Truth  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister;  but  I  should 
have  left  Pope,  sophists,  and  their  anti-cbriatian  power  in  th* 
ascendant."^ 

But  Luther's  attention  was  not  limited  to  the  educational 
ecclesiastics ; — he  was  desirous  that  learning  should  no  longs* 
be  confined  to  the  Church  alone;  and  proposed  to  extend  it- til 

*  Die  Spr&chen  sind  die  Scheide,  darinnen  dies  Messer  dee  Geiste* 

atedtet;    (L,  Opp.  W.  x.  p.  535.) 
t  E*  fey  oder  tterde  »sefat  footer  Weibea.    (L.  Opp.  W.  z.  p.  535.) 
t  Ich  hatte  wohl  auch  kdnnea  fiorina  aeyn  and  in  derStato  twhttf 

predigen,    (Ibid)  '»  » 
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the  laity,  who  had  hitherto  been  debarred  from  it.  He  sag 
gested  the  establishment  of  libraries,  not  limited  merely  to 
works  and  commentaries  of  scholastic  divines  and  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  but  furnished  with  the  productions  of  orators  ancf 
poets,  even  though  heathens,  as  also  with  books  of  literature, 
law,  medicine,  and  history.  "  Such  writings,"  said  he,  "  are 
of  use  to  make  known  the  wonderful  works  of  God." 

-  This  effort  of  Luther  is  one  of  the  most  important  the  Re- 
formation produced.  It  wrested  learning  from  the  hands  of 
the  priests, who  had  monopolised  it,  like  those  of  Egypt  in  an- 
cient times, — and  rendered  it  accessible  to  all.  Prom  this  im- 
pulse, derived  from  the  Reformation,  some  of  the  greatest  de- 
velopments of  later  ages  have  proceeded.  Literary  men,  and 
Scholars  of  the  laity,  who  nofr-a*days  decry  the  Reformation^ 
forget  thai  they  are  themselves  its  offspring ;  and  that,  but  for 
its  influence,  they  would  at  this  hour  be  like  half-educated  chil- 
dren, subject  to  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the  clergy.  The 
Reformation  recognised  the  intimate  connection  of  all  branches 
of  learning,  receiving  all  to  learn,  and  opening  all  the  avenues 
to  learning.  "They  who  despise  general  literature,"  said 
Melaftcthon, "  make  no  more  account  of  sacred  theology. 
Their  affected  contempt  is  but  a  pretext  to  conceal  their  indo 
fence."* 

The  Reformation  not  only  communicated  a  mighty  impulse 
to  literature,  but  served  to  elevate  the  Arts,  although  Pro* 
testantism  has  often  been  reproached  as  their  enemy.  Many 
Protectants  have  willingly  taken  up  and  borne  this  reproach. 
We  will  not  examine  whether  or  not  the  Reformation  ought 
to  glory  in  it;  but  will  merely  remark,  that  impartial  history 
does  not  confirm  the  premises  on  which  the  clergy  rests.  Let 
Roman  Catholicism  pride  itself  in  bein£  more  favourable  than 
Protestantism  to  the  arts.  Be  it  so :  Paganism  was  even  more 
so;  while  Protestantism  hath  somewhat  else  to  glory  in. 
There  are  some  religions  in  which  the  disposition  in  man  to  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  has  a  place  assigned  it  above  that  given 
to  his  moral  nature.     Christianity  is  distinguished  from  these 

•  Unite  tituluin  ignavis  ran  pwetextunt.    (Corp.  Ref.  i  p.  613.) 
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kf  the  feet  thai  the  moral  element is  its  essence.  Chrittiaa 
principle  manifesto  itself,  not  in  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 
but  in  the  fruits  of  a  Christian  life.  Every  sect  that  forgets 
this  bearing  of  Christianity  upon  morals;  forfeits  its  claim  to 
the  name  of  Christian.  Rome  has  not  entirely  renounced  this 
essential  characteristic,  but  Protestantism  cherishes  it  in  far 
greater  purity.  It  takes  pleasure  in  deep  acquaintance  with 
morals,  discriminating  religious  actions  not  by  their  outward 
appearance  and  effect  upon  the  imagination,  but  according  to 
their  inherent  worth,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  conscience ; 
sx>  that,  if  the  Papacy  is  strongly  marked  as  an  esthetic  sys- 
tem, as  has  been  proved  by  an  able  writer,*  Protestantism  is 
equally  characterised  asa  moral  sytem. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reformation,  while  primarily  appealing 
to  the  moral  sense,  addressed  the  whole  man.  We  have  seen 
how  it  spoke  to  his  understanding,  and  what  it  did  for  litera- 
ture: it  spoke  also  to  his  sensibility  txA  imagination,  and 
thereby  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  Arts.  The 
Church  was  no  longer  composed  exclusively  of  priests  and 
fciars;  it  was  the  assembly  of  the  faithful;  all  were  to  take 
part  in  the  worship;  and  congregational  singing  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  priests'  chaunting.  Luther,  in  translating  the 
Psalms,  had  in  view  their  adaptation  to  be  sung  in  the 
churches.  Thus  a  taste  for  Music  was  disseminated  through- 
out the  nation. 

>  tf  Next  to  theology,"  said  Luther,  "  it  is  to  Music  that  I  give 
the  highest  place  and  the  greatest  honour,  f  A  schoolmaster," 
he  added,  u  ought  to  know  how  to  sing ;  without  this  qualifi- 
cation I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

,  One  day,  when  some  fine  music  was  performing,  ne  cx- 
elaimed  in  transport,  "  If  our  Lord  God  has  shed  forth  such 
wondrous  gifts  on  this  earth,  which  is  no  better  than  a  dark 
fiiiok,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  that  eternal  life  in  which 
we  shall  be  perfected."     From  the  days  of  Luther,  the  con- 

*  Chateaubriand,  Genie  du  Christianigme. 

t  left  gebe  nach  der  Theologie,  der  Muwca  den  nftheiten  Loemn  nnd 
fcdehste  Ehre.    (L.  Opp.  W.  xxii.  p.  2863.) 
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gregated  worshippers  haw  taken  put  y  tl*  cfogfag ;  the 
Bible  has  been  the  great  theme  of  their  songs,  and  the  impulse 
communicated  at  that  period  of  the  Reformation,  has  more  re- 
cently  produced  those  noble  Oratorios,  which  have  carried  the 
art  to  its  highest  point  of  attainment 

Poetry  participated  in  the  movement  In  singing  the  praisds) 
of  God,  Christians  were  not  willing  to  restrict  themselves  t# 
simple  renderings  of  ancient  hymns.  The  souls  df  Luthef 
and  his  contemporaries,  elevated  by  fiutk  to  the  most  sublim* 
contemplations,  loosed  to  enthusiasm  by  the  dangers  and 
Struggles  which  incessantly  threatened  the  infant  Church,  in* 
spired  by  the  poetry  of  the.  Old,  and  the  hope  of  the  NeW 
Testament,  soon  began  to  pour  out  their  feelings  in  religion* 
songs,  in  which  poetry  and  music  joined,  and  blended  their 
most  heavenly  accents ;  and  thus  were  heard  reviving,  in  thti 
sixteenth  century,  the  hymns  which,  in  the  first  century* 
soothed  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs.  In  1523,  Luther,  al 
w$  have  already  said^  consecrated  it  to  commemorate  the  mar* 
tyrs  of  Brussels ;  others  of  the  children  of  the  Reformation* 
followed  his  example.  Many  were  the  hymns  comprised,  aftif 
rapidly  circulated  among  the  people,  and  greatly  did  they 
contribute  to  arouse  their  slumbering  minds.  It  was  in  tmV 
same  year  Hans  Sach  composed  the  "  Nightingale  of  Wit- 
temberg"  It  represented  the  teaching  that  had  been  current 
in  the  Church  for  four  centuries  as  a  moonlight  time  of  wan- 
dering in  the.  deserts.  But  the  nightingale  proclaimed  tho 
dawn,  and  soaring  above  the  morning  mist,  sang  the  praise 
of  day.    _  * 

Whilst  lyric  poesy  was  thus  deriving  from  the  Reforma- 
tion its  loftiest  inspiration,  satirical  verses  and  dramas,  from 
the  pen  of  Hutten,  Murner,  and  Manuel  were  attacking  the 
most  flagrant  corruptions. 

It  is  to  the  Reformation  that  the  great  poets  of  England, 
Germany,  and  perhapsof  France*  are  indebted  for  the  highest" 
flights  of  their  muse. 

Painting  was,  of,  all  the  arts,  the  least  affected  by  the  R^ 
formation.    This,  nevertheless,  was  renovated,  and,  as  it  were^ -* 
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Wtowa}  hy  Ant  urriTejsftl  movement  w,hioh  m  thta  cjwi- 
implicated  to  all  the  power*  of  qua.  The  greet  jnaster  of 
that  age,  Lucas  Craaach,  settled  at  Wiitemberg,.and  becam* 
the  painter  of  the  Reformation.  We  have  seen  how  he  repr e*. 
seated  the  points  of  contrast  between  Christ  and  Antichrist 
(the  Pope,)  and  was  thus  among  the  most  influential  instrun 
merits  in  that  change  by  which  the  nation  was  transformed 
Ajs  soon  as  be  had  received  new  convictions,  he  devoted  his 
ehastened  pencil  solely  to  paintings  in  harmony  with  tbp 
thoughts  of  a  Christian,  and  gave  to  groups  of  children,  rcpre? 
tented  as  blessed  by  the  Saviour,  that  peculiar  grace  with 
which  he  had  previously  invested  legendary  saints. 
>  Albert  Durer  was.  one  of  those  who  were  attracted  by  tfc 
Word  of  Truth,  and  from  that  time,  a  new  impulse  was  git?e* 
to  Ins  genius.  His  master-pieces  were  produced  subsequently 
to  conversion.  It  might  have  been  discerned,  from  the  style 
m  which  he  thenceforward  depicted  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles,  that  die  Bible  had  been  restored  to  the  people,  an£ 
that  the  painter  derived  thence  a  depth,  power,  Hfe,  and  dignity 
Which  he  never  would  have  found  within  himself.* 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  of  all  the  arts,  Paintf 
ipg  is  that  one  whose  influence  upon  religion  is  most  open 
to  well  founded  and  strong  objection.  We  see  it  con* 
tinualry  connected  with  grievous  immorality  or.  pemiciaq* 
ttsror ;  and  those  who  have  studied  history,  or  visited  Italy} 
will  look  for  nothing  in  this  art  of  benefit  to  human-kindt 
Gnx  general  remark  holds  good  however,  notwidwtanding 
this  exception.  ** 

Thus  every  thing  progressed,  arts,  literature,  purity  o£ 
worship— and  the  minds  of  prince  and  people.  But  this  glo- 
mus harmony,  which  the  Gospel,  in  its  revival,  every  wheat 
produced,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  disturbed.  The  melody  06 
the  Wktemherg  Nightingale  was  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  the 
howling  of  the  tempest,  and  the  roaring  of  lionfct  In  &J$* 
ttent  a  cloud  overspread  Germany;  and  a  fcrillian*  day  wa» 
succeeded  by  a  night  .of  profound  darkness.  9 

*  lUnke,  Deutsche  GotchWhte,  it  p.  86, 
▼OL.  III.  17 
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pel  brings  with  ft,  had  long  been  eecretly  working  in  lb* 
Empire.  Sinking  under  secular  and  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
and,  in  some  of  the  states,  forming  part  of  the  seigneurial 
property  and  liable  to  sale  with  it,  the  people  began  to  threaten 
to  rise  in  insurrection,  and  burst  their  fetters.  This  spirit  of 
resistance  had  shown  itself  long  before  the  Reformation,  bj» 
tarious  symptoms;  and  even  at  that  time  a  feeling  of  religion 
lad  mingled  with  the  political  elements  of  resistance.  It  wae 
Impossible,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  keep  asunder  two  prin- 
ciples so  intimately  associated  with  the  existence  of  nations. 
In  Holland,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  the  pea- 
santry had  made  an  insurrection,  representing  on  their  banners 
A  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cheese,  the  two  staple  articles  of  theit 
foot  country.  The  "  alliance  of  the  shoes"  showed  itielf 
first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spires,  in  1503;  and  in  1613, 
being  encouraged  by  the  priests,  it  was  re-acted  at  Brisgau. 
In  1514,  Wurtemburg  was  the  scene  of  "the  league  of  poor 
Conrad,"  which  had  for  its  object  to  sustain,  by  the  revolt, 
"the  right  of  God."  In  1515,  Carinthia  and  Hungary  had 
Been  the  theatre  of  terrible  commotions.  These  seditious 
Movements  bad  been  arrested  by  torrents  of  blood ;  but  no  x& 
Bef  had  been  afforded  to  the  people.  A  political  reform  wae; 
therefore,  not  less  evidently  needed  than  religious  reform; 
In  this  the  people  were  right ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
&ey  were  not  ripe  for  its  enjoyment. 
'  Since  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  these  popula* 
ferments  had  not  been  repented ;  men's  minds  were  absorbed 
with  other  thoughts.  Luther,  whose  penetrating  eye  had  die* 
earned  the  condition  of  people's  minds,  had,  from  his  tower  ia 
tile  Wartburg,  addressed  to  them  some  serious  exhortation*; 
of  a  nature  to  pacify  their  agitated  feelings  :— 
i  *  jlebel}k>n,"  he  observed^  w  never  obtains  for  us  the  benefit 
we  seek,  and  God  condemns  it.  What  is  rebellion?  ia  ttwA 
toieveng*  oneself  $  The  d&tik  tries  hard  to  stir  up  to  jpebd&» 
Mch  aa  embrace  the  Gospel,  that  it  ma v  be  covered  with  m 
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fffateti;  btt  they  who  hare  rightly  receinrtfcetrirta  I hm 
preached,  will  not  be  found  in  rebellion."* 

The  aspect  of  thing*  gave  cause  to  fear  that  the  popular  fa» 
afcent  eouJd  not  be  rnueh  longer  restrained.  The  government 
Which  Frederic  of  Saxony  had  taken  pains  to  form,  and  which 
possessed  the  nation's  confidence,  was  broken  up.  The  Em- 
peror, whose  energy  would  perhaps  have  supplied  the  place 
af  the  influence  of  the  national  administration,  was  absent ;  the 
princes,  whose  union  had  always  constituted  the  strength  «# 
Germany,  wereat  variance ;  and  the  new  manifestoes  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  against  Luther,  by  excluding  all  hope  of  a  future  racon* 
efliation,  deprived  the  Reformer  of  much  of  the  moral  influence^ 
by  which,  in  1522,  he  had  succeeded  in  calming  the  tempest 
The  barrier,  which  had  hitherto  withstood  the  torrent,  being 
swept  away,  its  fary  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 

The  religious  movement  did  not  give  birth  to  the  poHtieat 
agitation ;  but  in  some  quarters  it  was  drawn  into,  and  went 
along  with  its  swelling  tide.  We  might  perhaps,  go  farther^ 
and  acknowledge  that  the  movement  which  the  Reformation 
communicated  to  the  popular  mind,  added  strength  to  the  die* 
content  which  was  everywhere  fermenting.  The  vehemence 
ef  Luther's  writings,  his  bold  words  and  actions,  and  the  stem 
truth  he  spake,  not  only  to  the  Pope  and  the  prelates;  but  even 
to  the  nobles,  must  needs  have  contributed  to  inflame  minds 
thai  were  already  in  aetata  of  considerable  excitement.  Thus 
Erasmus  failed  not  to  remind  him, — "  We  are  now  gathering 
die  fruits  of  your  teaching."  t  Moreover  the  animating  troths 
of  the  Gospel,  now  folly  brought  to  light,  stirred  all  bosom*, 
and  filled  them  with  hope&il  anticipations.  But  there  were 
many  unrenewed  hearts  which  werenot  prepared  by  a  change 
•f  thought  for  the  frith  and  liberty  of  a  Christian.  They 
W^ere  quite  willing  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  butthey  had  *e 
desire  to  take  upon  them  the  yoke  of  Christ     Thus,  when  the 

Princes  who  espoused  the  eanse  of  Rome  endeavoured/  in 

* 
•  Luther's  treue  Ermahming  an  alle  Christen  sich  vor  Aufrnhr  un4 
Cmpdrabg  za  hfkten.    (Opp.  xvEi.  p.  288.) 
it  HiJMw«BTfiwtaMUtti|idrftu».    (Eimm.  Hsptttspt  B.  4.) 
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that*  tftftar,  to«niah  the  Be&mation,  time  who  werermjfa 
Christians  were  enabled  patiently  to  endure  those  cruel  pesse* 
cutjaaa, — while  the  majority  were  roused  to  resistance*  and 
broke  forth  in  tumults  j  and,  finding  their  desires  Opposed  ia 
tine  direction,  they  sought  vent  for  them  m  another,  "  Why 
iiiti"  said  they,  "when  the  Church  invites  all  men  to># 
glorious  liberty)  that  servitude  is  perpetuated  in  the  state} 
When  the  Gospel  inculcates  nothing  but  gentleness,  why 
should  Governments  rule  only  by  force?"  -Unhappily,  attba 
tery  period  when  a  reformation  of  religion  was  hailed  with 
joy,  alike  by  nobles  and  people,  a  political  reformation,  on  the 
contrary,  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  nation.  And  whilst  the  former  had  the  Gospel  for  itsrul| 
and  basis,  the  latter  had  ere  long  no  principles  or  motives  but 
violence  and  insubjection.  Hence,— while  the  one  was  keft 
Within  the  bounds  of  truth,  the  other  rapidly  overpassed  all 
hounds. — like  an  impetuous  torrent  bursting  its  banks*  Bui 
tedeny  that  the  Reformation  exerted  an  indirect  influence  ^n 
Ihe  commotions  which  then  disturbed  the  Empire,  would  sub- 
ject the  historian  to  the  charge  of  partiality.  A  fire  had  baem 
iighted  up;  in  Germany  by  religious  discussions,  from  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  but  that  some  sparks  should  escape 
which  were  likely  to  inflame  the  popular  minds. 
>  The  pretensions  of  a  handful  of  fanatics  to  Divine  inspira* 
lion  added  to  the  danger.  Whilst  the  Reformation  constantly 
jsjppeaied  from  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Church  to  the 
Mai  authority  of  the  Sacs ed  Word,  those  enthusiasts .  rejected, 
not  only  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  that  ot  Ssriptura 
also;  they  began  to  speak  only  of  an  inward  Word* — arvm* 
ieraeJ  revelation  from  God ;  and,  unmindful  of  the  natural 
corruption  of  their  hearty  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
intoxication  of  spiritual  pride,  and  imagined  themselves  to  hi 
taints.  * 

...  "The  Sacred  Writings,"  said  Luther,  "were  treated  by 

!hem  as  a  dead  letter,  and  their  cry  was,  ' the  Spirit  1  the 
Spirit  V  But  assuredly,  I>  for  one,  will  not  follow  whithar 
their  spirit  it  leadiog  them !       May  God,  in  His  mercy,  pre 
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*  vft*  mnnvr."  Iff 

jg§ygine  frem  a^Charch  n*  which  thare  are  only  iuch  sainte* 
4  frith  to  be  in  fellowship  with  the  humble,  the  week,  the 
§kk;  who  know  and  feel  their  sin,  and  sigh  and  cry  continually 
to  God  from  the  bottom  <rf  their  hearts  to  obtain  comfort  and 
JteJiverance."  These  words  of  Luther  hare  a  depth  of  mean- 
fag,  and  indicate  the  change  which  his  views  were  undergoing 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church.  They,  at  the  same  time,  show 
Itow  opposed  the  religious  principles  of  the  rebels  were  to  the 
Veligious  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
;  The  most  noted  of  these  enthusiasts  was  Thomas  Mftnzer ; 
he  was  not  without  talent;  had  read  his  Bible,  was  of  a  zeal- 
ous temperament,  and  might  have  done  good,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  gather  up  his  agitated  thoughts,  and  attain  to  settled 
fface  of  conscience.  But  with  little  knowledge  of  his  own 
-heart,  and  wanting  in  true  humility,  he  was  taken  up  with 
*he  desire  of  reforming  the  world,  and,  like  the  generality  of 
enthusiasts,  forgot  that  it  was  with  himself,  he  should  begiri. 
Oirtain  mystical  writings,  which  he  had  read  in  his  youth, 
had  given  a  false  direction  to  his  thoughts.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  at  Zwickau  ?— quitted  Wittemberg  on 
-lather's  return  thither, — not  satisfied  to  hold  a  secondary 
place  in  the  general  esteem;  and  became  pastor  of  the  small 
town  of  Alstadt*  in  Thuringia.  Here  he  could  not  long  re* 
ttam  quiet,  but  publicly  charged  the  Reformers  with  establish- 
ing by  their  adherence  to  the  written  Word,  a  species  of  Pa** 
pery,  and  with  forming  churches  which  were  not  pure  and  holy. 

u  Luther/7  said  he,  "  has  liberated  men's  consciences  from 
&e  Papal  yoke ;  but  he  has  left  them  in  a  carnal  liberty,  and 
turn  not  led  them  forward  in  spirit  towards  God.yt 

He  considered  himself  as  called  of  God  to  remedy  this  greit 
~mriL  The  revelations  of  the  Spirit)  according  to  him,  were 
the-  means  by  which  the  Reformation  he  was  charged  wfcfc 
should  be  effected.  "  He  who  hath  the  Spirit,"  said  he,  "  hath 
trite  faith,  although  he  should  never  once  in  all  his  life  see  the 

•  Bef  barmhereige  Gott  behftte  mica  ja  fur  <i*r  chrbrtlfcben  K5*cb% 
dascn  eitel  heilige  sind*    (Upob  John  i  3/1*  Of>p*  (W.)  vfi.  pi  M6fc) 
t  Fnhiete  n*  nicht  writer  in  Geist  und  zuCktt^  {UQfc&AH.) 
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tff  MUHZEtt  .*ift*C«*  MXVOIT. 

HaJy  Sctiptum  The  t6tthm^t|iftT«dci«»1)«l|wpi^ 
pared  to  receive  the  Spirit  than  many  of  those  Christiana  whfr 
call  us  enthusiasts."  This  remark  wee  directed  against  Luther 
"  In  order  to  receive  the  Spirit,"  continued  he,  "  we  must  mofr 
ttfy  the  flesh — wear  sackefoth^-nriglect  the  body — be  of  a  sad 
countenance — keep  silence* — forsake  the  haunts  of  men  and 
implore  God  to  vouchsafe  to  us  an  assurance  of  His  lavona 
Then  it  is  that  God  will  come  unto  as,  and  talk  with  us,  as  he 
did  of  old  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  If  He  were  net 
to  do  so,  he  would  not  deserve  oar  regard. t  I  tore  received 
.from  God  the  commission  to  gather  together  His  elect  in  a 
Jboly  and  eternal  union*" 

The  agitation  and  ferment  which  were  working  in  metf* 
sands  were  not  a  little  favourable  to  the  spread  of  these  en- 
thusiastic ideas.  Men  love  the  marvellous  and  whatever  Sai- 
lers their  pride.  Mllnzer  having  inoculated  with  hk  o^a 
views,  a  portion  of  his  flock,  abolished  the  practice  of  cbauafc- 
iog,  and  all  the  other  ceremonies  annexed  to  public  worship. 
Jfe  Bftadntaiaed  that  to  obey  princes  "  devoid  of  understanding," 
was  to  serve,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  God  and  Belial.;  and 
then  setting  off  at  the  head  of  bis  parishioners  to  a  chag$l  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aistadt,  4©  which  pilgrims  were  acoua- 
lomed  to  resott  from  all  quarters,  he  totally  demolished  ik 
4Aer  this  exploit,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  he  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place  in  Germany)  and  came  as  ftr  a* 
Switzerland,  everywhere  carrying  with  him,  and  coromtmi* 
eating  to  all  who  gave  ear  to  him,  the  project  of  a  general  re- 
volution. Wherever  he  went  h&  feund  men's  minds  preparet 
His  words  were  like  gunpowder  oast  upon  burning  coalsj  aai 
a.  violent  explosion  quickly  ensued* 
■  J^uther,  who  had  rejected  the  warlike  enterprises  of  SickW 
jfen,t  could  not  be  led  away  by  the  tumultuous  moveaaeBtaof 

•  Saar  when,  den  Bart  njcht  abscaneiden.    (U  Qpp.  xix.  p.  294.} 
t  The  expression  used  by  Munzer  is  low  and  irreverent:  Er  wofli 

M  Gstt  sch4wen  wean  er  nteht  mil  ihm  redet,  wie  ant  Abtabam. 

(Histof  Manser,  by  Melaacthon.— Ibid,  p,S95.) 
1  Vd.  L  book  L  p.  U3*     r   .     .  .  T 
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Agpoeaairtry,  Happily  for  aocial  oriet,  the  Gcijpirf  kept  km 
(torn  felling  into  this  error ;  for  what  would  have  bee*  the 
consequences,  bad  be  cart  his  extensive  influence  into  the 
stale?  ♦  .  .  Hereaoluielyiaainteiaedtbedistinctiott  between 
spiritual  and  secular  matters ;  constantly  affirming,  that  it  wat  • 
to  immortal  souls  that  Christ  fare  liberty  by  His  word ;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  he  impugned  the  authority  of  that 
Church,  he  on  the  other,  with  equal  courage,  stood  up  for  the* 
power  of  rulers.  "  A  Christian,"  said  he,  "ought  to  suffer  a 
kandred  deaths,  rather  than  be  rnited  up  in  the  least  degree 
with  the  revolted  peasantry."  He  wrote  to  the  Elector — "  It 
gives  me  indescribable  satisfaction  that  these  enthusiasts  them* 
selves  boast,  to  all  who  will  give  ear  to  them,  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  us.  'It  is/  say  they,  <  the  Spirit  which  impels  us ;'  to 
which  I  reply, '  that  it  must  be  an  evil  spirit,  that  bears  na 
other  fruits  than  the  pillage  of  convents  and  churches ;'  die 
greatest  robbers  on  this  earfJi  might  easily  do  as  much  at 
*at." 

At  the  same  time,  Luther,  who  desired  for  others  the  liberty 
that  he  claimed  for  himself  was  dissuading  the  Prince  from 
resecting  to  severe  measures.  "  Let  them  preach  what  they 
will,  and  against  whom  they  please,"  said  he,  "for  it  is  the 
Word  of  God  alone  which  must  go  forth  and  give  them  battle. 
\  If  the  spirit  w*  tkem  be  the  true  Spirit,  any  severities  of  oura 
will  be  unavailing;  bat  if  our  Spirit  be  the  true,  He  will  not 
fear  their  violence !  Let  us  leave  the  Spirits  to  struggle  and 
contend.*  A  few,  perhaps,  may  be  seduced.  In  every  battle 
there  are  some  wounded;  but  he  who  is  faithful  in  the  figbfc 
shall  receive  the  crown.  Nevertheless,  if  they  have  recourse; 
to  ihe  sword,  let  your  Highness  prohibit  it,  and  command  them 
to  quit  your  dominions." 

The  insurrection  commenced  in  the  districts  of  the  Black 

Forest,  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  a  country  that  haul 

been  often  the  theatre  of  popular  commotions.     On  the  19th; 

July,  1524,  the  Thurgovian  peasantry  rose  against  the  Abbot 

•  Han  iMwedieGeiMer  auf  ekutnder  ptataea  tm4  twff<«.    (L.a>£ 
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&BK  LUTBSftNi  Tnwr  *  or  tut  kb*olt. 

of  Hefehiriatt,  who  had  refimito  appoint  ovir  them  an  i 
getical  preacher.  Shortly  after  this>  several  thousands  of '* 
them  collected  round  the  small  town  of  Tenger, — their  object* 
being  to  Iterate  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  there  imprisoned; ' 
The  insurrection  spread,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  feoaor 
Suabia  as  fer  as  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Franconia,  Thnringiay 
and  Saxony.  In  January,  1525,  all  these  countries  were  utr 
a  state  of  open  insurrection. 

'  Towards  the  close  of  that  month,  the  peasantry  put  forth  M 
declaration  m  twelve  articles,  wherein  tbey  claimed  the  liberty* 
6f  choosing  their  own  pastors,  the  abolition  of  small  tithes,  set1-' 
vitude,  and  the  taxes  on  inheritance ;  the  right  to  hunt,  fishy 
4ut  wood,  &c  Each  demand  was  backed  by  a  passage  from 
the  Bible :  and  they  concluded  with  the  words, — « If  we  are 
wrong,  let  Luther  set  us  right  by  the  Scriptures." 
^  They  requested  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  divines  of  Wit-> 
fernberg:  Melancthon  and  Luther  each  gave  his  judgment 
separately ;  and  the  decision  of  each  reminds  us  of  the  differ* 
eoce  that  marked  their  characters/  Melancthon,  who  re- 
garded any  disturbance  as  a  serious  crime,  overstepped  th* 
limits  of  his  habitual  mildness,  and  seemed  to  labour  to  ex* 
rfress  the  strength  of  his  indignation.  According  to  him,  th« 
peasantry  were  public  criminals,  on  whom  he  invoked  afl 
kws, — di vinennd  human.  If  amicable  communications  should 
ftut  of  effect,  he  would  have  the  magistrates  to  pursue  them,  at 
Atey  would  robbers  and  assassins:  "Nevertheless"  adds  he) 
-i~(and  seme  one  feature,  at  least,  we  need  to  find,  that  shall 
remind  us  of  Melancthon,)*— *  thmk  of  the  orphans  before  yotf 
have  recourse  to  capital  punishment !" 
'-  Luther  took  the  same  view  of  the  revoh  as  Melanethom  y 
but  he  had  a  heart  which  deeply  felt  for  the  miseries  of  the 
people.  Hfe  manifested,  on  this  occasion,  a  noble  impartiality 
and  frankly  spoke  truth:  to  both  parties.  He  first  addressed 
&e  princes, — and  mofe  particularly  the  bishops  :— 
:  "It  is  you,"  said  he,  "who  have  caused  the  revolt;  it  i* 
ypur  .declamation*  against  the  Gospel,  it  is  your ,  guilty  op- 
pression of  the  poor  of  the  rlock^— which  have  dritea  $m 
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I^VXHBR  TO  TH*  T% ABAMTKY,  f£l 

P<«jpie  to  ctepair .  My  dear  Lords,  it  is  not  the  peasants,  who 
have  risen  against  you, — it  is  God  Himself  who  is  opposing 
your  madness.*  The  peasants  are  but  instruments  He  is  em- 
ploying to  humble  you.  Think  not  you  can  escape  the  pun- 
ishment reserved  for  you.  Even  though  you  should  succeed 
in  exterminating  all  the  peasantry,  God  could  from  these  stones 
raise  up  others  to  chastise  your  pride.  If  I  were  bent  oa 
avenging  my  own  wrongs,  I  might  laugh  in  my  sleeve, — and 
quietly  look  on,  while  the  peasantry  were  acting,— or  even  in- 
flame their  rage, — but  the  Lord  keep  me  from  it  1  My  dear 
Lords,  for  the  love  of  God !  calm  your  irritation ; — gragt 
reasonable  conditions  to  these  poor  people,  as  phrenzied  and 
misled  persons; — appease  these  commotions  by  gentle  me* 
thods,  lest  they  give  birth  to  a  conflagration  which  shall  set  all 
Germany  in  a  flame.  Some  of  their  twelve  articles  contain 
just  and  reasonable  demands." 

Such  an  exordium  was  calculated  to  gain  for  Luther  the 
confidence  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  induce  them  to  listen  to  the 
truths  which  he  was  about  to  press  upon  them.  After  admit- 
ting that  some  of  their  demands  were  founded  in  justice,  he 
declared  that  rebellion  was  the  act  of  heathens :  that  Chris- 
tians were  called  to  suffer,  not  to  fight :  that  if  they  persisted 
in  their  revolt  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  but  contrary  to  the 
very  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  he  should  consider  them  as  worse 
enemies  than  the  Pope.  u  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  combined  against  me ;  but  the  more  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  stormed,  the  more  did  the  Gospel  make  its  way. 
Why  was  this?  Because  I  neither  took  up  the  sword,  nor 
called  for  vengeance,  nor  had  recourse  to  tumult  or  revolt  j 
I  committed  all  to  God, — and  waited  Tor  Him  to  interpose  by 
His  mighty  power.  The  Christian  conflict  is  not  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  sword  or  arquebuss,  but  by  endurance  and  the 
cross.  Christ,  their  Captain,  would  not  have  his  servants 
smite  with  the  sword, — he  was  hanged  upon  a  tree." 

But  in  vain  did  Luther  inculcate  these  Christian  precepts. 

The  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  inflammatory  haran* 

•  Gott  fe't  Mlber  der  settt  sich  wider  inch.  (L.  Opp.  six.  p.  9H) 
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-fife  uv&Dtn  of  cottier  HEtFEnrrinir. 

'goes  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  were  deaf  to  the  words  of 
'the  Reformer.  "  He  is  playing  the  hypocrite,"  said  they, 
"''and  flatters  the  nobles  : — he  has  himself  made  war  against 
tne  Pope,  and  yet  expects  that  we  should  submit  to  our  op- 
pressors." 
1     Instead  of  subsiding,  the  insurrection  grew  more  formidable. 

*  At  Weinsber£,  Count  Louis  of  Helfenstein,  and  the  seventy 

*  men  under  his  command,  were  doomed  to  death.  A  body  of 
"peasantry  drew  up  in  close  ranks,  with  advanced  pikes,  whilst 
'Others  drove  the  Count  and  his  retainers  against  the  points  pf 

*  ih  is  forest  of  weapons*  The  wife  of  the  ill-fated  Helfenstein, 
"a  natural  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  holding  her 

infant  in  her  arms,  implored  them,  on  bended  knees,  to  spare 

*  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  avert  this 
"barbarous  murder.  A  lad  who  had  served  under  the  Count, 
and  had  afterwards  joined  the  rebels,  gamboled  in  mockery 
T>efore  him,  and  played  the  dead  march  upon  his  fife,  as  if  he 
'had  been  leading  his  victims  in  a  dance.     All  perished;  the 

infant  was  wounded  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  she  herself 
"thrown  upon  a  dung-cart,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Heilbronn. 
.     At  the  news  of  these  atrocities,  a  cry  of  horror  was  uttered 
*by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  LutherTs  feeling  heart 
was  violently  agitated.     On  one  hand,  the  peasantry,  ridicul- 
ing his  counsel,  asserted  that  they  had  a  revelation  from  Hea- 
ven,— impiously  perverted  the  threatenings  contained  in  the 
'Old  Testament, — proclaimed  an  equality  of  conditipns,  and  a 
"community  of  goods, — defended  their  cause  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  rioted  in  barbarous  executions.      On  the  other 
"hand,  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  with  malicious  sneer, 
enquired  if  the  Reformer  did  not  know  that  it  was  easier  to 
"kindle  a  fire  than  to  extinguish  it.     Indignant  at  these  exces- 
ses, and  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  they  might  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel,  Luther  no  longer  hesitated  j  he  laid  aside 
his  former  forbearance,  and  denounced  the  rebels  with  all  the 
'fenergy  of  his  character,  overpassing,  perhaps,  the  just  bounds 
within  which  he  should  have  contained  himself. 
?  tFnd  jechten  ein  Grawen  duroh  die  Spiowe.    (M&thesius,  j*  4&) 
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•rifbe.  'pfcsawitry,"  said  he,  "are  guifcy  of  thtti  horriWts 
crimes  against  God  and  m€$  j  and  thus  deserve  both  thedeatk 
of  the  body  and  that  of  the  sou?.  In  the  first  place,  they  ra- 
te! against  their  rulers,  to  whom  they  hare  sworn  allegiance; 
next,  they  rob  and  plunder  convents  and  castles ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  they  cloak  their  crimes  under  the  profession  of  Hie  Gos- 
pel !  If  you  neglect  to  shoot  a  mad  dog,  yourself  and  all 
your  neighbours  will  perish.  He  who  dies  in  the  cause  of  the 
magistrates  will  be  a  true  martyr,  provided  he  fight  with  a 
good  conscience.'* 

Luther  then  proceeds  to  comment  severely  uppn  the  guilty 
violence  of  the  peasantry,  in  compelling  simple  and  peaceable 
men  to  join  their  ranks,  and  thus  bringing  them  into  the  same 
condemnation.  He  then  proceeds:  "On  this  account,  my 
dear  Lords,  I  conjure  you  to  interpose  for  the  deliverance  of 
these  poor  people.  I  say  to  him  who  can  bear  arms,  strike, 
and  kill.  If  thou  shouldst  fell,  thou  canst  not  have  a  more 
blessed  end ;  for  thou  meetest  death  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
to  save  thy  neighbour  from  hell.,,# 

Neither  gentle  nor  violent  measures  could  arrest  the  popu- 
lar torrent.  The  church  bells  were  rung  no  longer  for  divine 
worship.  Whenever  their  deep  and  prolonged  sounds  werb 
heard  m  country  places,  it  was  known  as  the  tocsin,  and  afl 
flew  to  arms. 

The  people  of  the  Black  Forest  had  enrolled  themselves 
under  John  Muller  of  Bulgenbach.  With  an  imposing  aspect, 
wrapped  in  a  red  cloak,  and  wearing  a  red  cap,  this  chief  dar- 
ingly proceeded  from  village  to  village,  followed  by  his  pea- 
santry. Behind  him,  on  a  waggon,  decorated  with  boughs 
and  ribands,  was  exhibited  a  tri-coloured  flag,  black,  red,  andx 
white, — the  standard  of  revolt.  A  herald,  similarly  deed- 
rated,  read  aloud  the  twelve  articles,  and  invited  the  people  fo 
join  in  the  insurrection.  Whoever  refused  to  do  so,  was  ban- 
ished from  the  community. 

Their  progress,  which  at  first  was  pacific,  became  more  and 
more  alarming.     "We  must,"  they  exclaimed,  "compel  the 

*  Dcinen  Kehesten  zu  reften  am  der  H6He.    (L.  Opp*  xix.  p.  J 
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hffdsof  &}  soRto  submit  to  our  ^o^Wons,,*-*4«A*y  flif  ..of 
bringing  them  to,  compliance  they  pr oeeeded  to  break  open  tha 
granaries,  empty  the  cellars,  draw  die  fish-ponds,  demolish 
the  castles  of  the  nobles,  and  set  fire  to  the  convents,  Oppor 
aifcion  had  inflamed  to  frenzy  these  misguided  men :  Equality 
coujd  no  longer  satisfy  them;— they  thirsted  for  blood;  and 
swore  to  make  every  man  who  wore  a  spur  bite  the  dust 

At  the  approach  of  the  peasantry,  those  town?  which  were 
incapable  of  withstanding  a  siege  opened  their  gates,  and 
made  common  cause  with  them.  In  every  place  /they  entered, 
the  images  of  the  saints  were  defaced— the  crucifixes  broken* 
to  pieces, — while  women,  armed  with  weapons,  passed  through 
the  streets  threatening  the  lives  of  the  monks.  Beaten  and 
repulsed  in  one  place,  they  re-assembled  in  another,  and  braved 
the  most  formidable  regular  troops. 

A  committee  ebosen  by  the  peasants  stationed  themselves  at 
Heilbrun.  The  Counts  of  Lowenstein  were  captured,  stripy 
:«nd  clothed  in  common  blouse,  a  white  staff  was  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  they  were  compelled  to  swear  adhesion  to  the 
twelve  articles.  "  Brother  George,  and  you,  brother  Albert," 
said  a  brazier  to  the  Counts  of  Hohenlohe,  who  visited  their 
camp,  "  swear  to  us  to  act  the  part  of  brothers — far  yourselves 
are  now  peasants  and  no  longer  lords."  Equality  of  ranks,  that 
dream  of  democrats,  was  established  in  aristocratic  Germany* 
Many  persons  of  the  upper  classes,  some  from  fear,  and  some 
from  motives  of  ambition,  joined  the  insurrection.  The  cele- 
brated Gotz  of  Berlichingen  finding  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain Jus  authority  over  his  vassals,  prepared  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  states  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  but  his  wife,  who  was 
>  then  in  child-bed,  wishing  to  keep  him  at  home,  concealed 
f  from  him  the  Elector's  letter.  Gotz,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
was  compelled  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebel  forces. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  the  peasants  entered  Wurtzburg,  where 
they  were  received  with  acclamations.  The  troops  of  the 
princes  and  of  the  knights  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  who 
were  stationed  in  that  city,  evacuated  it,  and  withdrew  in,  con- 
fusion within  the  citadel, — the  last  refuge  of  the  nobility. 
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Ipot  already  htd  ike  coinmetion  spread  to  other  p*r*  of 
Germany.  Spires,  the  Palatinate,  Alsace,  Hesse,  had  adopted 
the  twelve  articles,  and  the  peasants  threatened  Bavaria,  West- 
phalia, the  Tyrol,  Saxony,  and  Lorraine.  The  Margrave  of 
Baden,  having  scornfully  rejected  the  articles,  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  The  Coadjutor  of  Fulda  acceded  to 
them  with  a  laugh.  The  smaller  towns  submitted,  alleging 
that  they  had  no  spears  to  resist  the  insurgents.  Menu, 
Treves,  Frankfort,  obtained  the  immunities  on  which  they  had 
insisted. 

Throughout  the  Empire^  a  wide-spreading  revolution  was 
in  full  career.  The  ecclesiastical  and  secular  privileges, 
which  bore  so  heavily  on  the  peasantry,  were  to  be  suppressed ; 
church  property  was  to  be  diverted  to  secular  uses,  to  indem- 
nify the  chiefs,  and  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  tasas 
were  to  be  abolished,  with  exception  of  a  tribute  payable  every 
ten  years,;  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  as  recognised  by  the 
New  Testament,  was  to  be  maintained  supreme ;  all  other 
reigning  princes  were  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  citizens ; 
sixty-four  free  courts  were  to  be  instituted,  and  men  of  all  ranks 
to  be  eligible  as  judges;  all  conditions  were  to  return  to  their 
primitive  positions ;  the  clergy  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  pas- 
torship of  their  several  churches ;  princes  and  knights  were 
to  be  defenders  of  the  weak;  uniform  weights  and  measures 
were  to  be  introduced ;  and  one  coin  to  be  struck,  and  be  the 
only  currency  of  the  whole  Empire. 

Meanwhile,  the  nobles  were  recovering  from  their  first  stu- 
por, and  George  Truchsess,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Impe- 
rial forces,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  lake  of  Constance. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  he  drove  back  the  peasants  at  Beblingen, 
and  directed  hie  march  upon  the  town  of  Weinsberg,  where 
the  unfortunate  Count  of  Helfenstein  had  lost  hia  life.  He 
set  fire  to  it,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground,  giving  orders  that 
its  ruins  should  be  left  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  treason  of 
its  inhabitants.  At  Furfeld,  he  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  the  combined 
arajy  advanced  upon  Franeonm. 
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$(ft>  vmniY  o*  -rut  rebels. 

The  Frauenberg,  the  citadel  of  Wurtzbirrg,  had  heMP  oat 
for  the  cause  of  the  nobles,  and  the  main  army  of  the  peasants 
still  lay  before  its  walls.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  Truchsess,  they  resolved  oh  an  assault,  and  on  the 
15th  of  May,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the 
tri-colouf  flag  was  unfurled,  and  the  peasants  rushed  to  the  as- 
sault with  frightful  shouts.  Sebastian  Rotenhan,  one  of  the 
Btaunchest  partisans  of  the  Reformation,  was  commandant  m 
the  castle.  He  had  organized  the  means  of  defence  on  an 
efficient  footing,  and  when  he  harangued  the  soldiers  and  ex* 
Ported  them  to  repel  the  attack,  they  had  all  sworn  to  do  so, 
raising  their  three  fingers  towards  heaven.  A  fierce  struggle 
ensued.  The  reckless  and  despairing  efforts  of  the  peasants 
were  answered  from  the  walls  of  the  fortress  by  petards  and 
showers  of  sulphur  and  boiling  ftitcK,  and  discharges  of  can- 
non. The  peasants,  thus  struck  by  their  unseen  enemy  from 
behind  the  ramparts,  for  an  instant  faltered,  but  their  fury  rose 
above  it  all.  Night  closed  in,  and  the  contest  stiH  raged. 
The  fortress,  lighted  up  by  a  thousand  battle-fires,  seemed,  in 
the  darkness  of- the  night,  to  resemble  a  towering  giant  pour- 
ing forth  flames,  and  contending  in  the  midst  of  bursts  of  thufr* 
der  for  the  salvation  of  the  Empire  from  the  savage  bravery 
of  infuriated  hordes.  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  peasants, 
foiling  in  all  their  efforts,  at  last  retreated. 

They  tried  to  open  negociations  with  the  garrison,  on  the 
one  side,  and  with  Truchsess,  who  was  approaching  at  the 
"head  of  his  army,  on  the  other.  But  negociation  was  not 
"their  forte.  Violence  and  conquest  offered  their  only  chance 
of  safety.  After  some  hesitation,  they  decided  to  advance 
against  the  Imperial  forces ;  but  the  canndn  and  charges  of 
the  Imperial  cavalry  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  rank*. 
On  reaching  Konigshofen,  they  were  completely  routed.  Then 
it  was  that  the  princes,  nobles,  and  bishops,  cruelly  abusing 
their  victory,  gave  loose  to  unheard-of  cruelties.  Those  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  were  hanged  at  the  road-side.  The 
bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who  had  taken  flight,  returning  to  hie 
diocese,  passed  over  it,  attended  by  executioners,  who  shed. 
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Wirtwwt  distinction,  the  blood  of  rebels,  and  of  such  a*  were 
Kting  quietly  in  subjection  to  God's  word.  Gotz  de  BerlieJ* 
ingen  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  Margrave 
Casimrr  of  Anspach,  deprived  of  their  sight  no  less  tham 
eighty  peasants,  who,  in  the  rebellion,  had  declared,  with  an 
oath,  that  their  eyes  should  never  look  upon  that  princey— 
easting  the  victims  of  his  cruelty  on  the  wide  worH,  blind, 
*nd  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  to  grope  their  way,  and 
*beg  their  bread.  The  unfortunate  youth  who  had  played,  on 
\iis  fife,  the  death-march  of  Helfenstein,  was  chained  to  a  stake, 
and  a  fire  lighted  round  him, — the  knights  being  present,  and 
laughing  at  his  horrid  contortions. 

Everywhere  public  worship  was  restored,  under  its  ancient 
forms.  In  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  districts  of  tile 
Empire,  the  traveller  was  horror-struck  with  the  sight  of 
heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  smoking  ruins.  Fifty  thousand  had 
perished ;  and  almost  everywhere  the  peopls  lost  what  little 
liberty  they  had  previously  possessed.  Such,  in  Southern 
Germany,  was  the  dreadful  result  of  the  Revolt 

But  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  south  and  west  of  Ger- 
many. Manser,  after  traversing  part  of  Switzerland,  Alsace, 
and  Suabia,  had  again  turned  his  steps  toward  Saxony.  Some 
townsmen  of  Mulhausen,  in  Thuringia,  invited  him  to  their 
town,  and  elected  him  as  their  pastor.  The  Town-council 
having  offered  resistance,  Mtknzer  degraded  iv— appointing 
another  in  its  stead,  composed  of  his  own  friends,  and  presided 
over  by  himself.  Contemning  the  Christ  full  of  grace,  whom 
Luther  preached,  and  resolved  on  recourse  to  violent  means, 
his  cry  was,— il  We  must  exterminate  with  the  sword,  like 
Joshua,  the  Canaanitish  nations."  He  set  on  foot  a  commu- 
nity of  goods,*  and  pillaged  the  convent*.  "  Munzer,"  wrote 
Luther  to  AmsdortfJ  on  the  11th  of  April,  1525*  <*Marater  is 
king,  and  emperor  of  Mulhausen,  and  no  longer  its  pastor*" 
,  The  lowest  classes  ceased  to  work.  If  any  one  wanted  a 
,  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  supply  of  com,  he  asked  his  richer  neigh 
*  Omnia  *inwl  communia.    (L»  Opp.  xix.  p*  9W.}-   *  -  A 
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hoar:  iffte  fetter  refused,  tb^pemliy  was  hanging.  Mul^m- 
jes  being  a  free  town,  Munzer  exercised  his  power,  unmolested 
Ibr  nearly  a  year.  The  revolt  of  Southern  Germany  led  hi# 
Ao  imagine  that  the  time  was  come  to  extend  his  new  kingdom. 
He  cast  some  large  guns  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
exerted  himself  to  raise  the  peasantry  and  miners  of  Mansfekt 
"  When  will  you  shake  off  your  slumbers,"  said  he,  in  a  ia- 
Helical  address :  K  Arise,  and  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord  1-^ 
The  time  is  come. — France,  Germany,  and  Italy^  are  up  and 
.doing.  Forward,  Forward,  Forward ! — Bran,  Bran,  Bran, ! 
Heed  not  the  cries  of  the  ungodly.  They  will  weep  like 
children, — but  be  you  pitiless.— I>r«nt,  Bran,  Bran! — Fire 
burns ; — let  your  swords  be  ever  tinged  with  blood  !* — Bran, 
Jfr&%*  Bran  I — Work  while  it  is  day."  The  letter  was  sign- 
ed "  Munzer,  God's  servant  against  the  ungodly." 

The  country  people,  eager  for  plunder,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  his  standard.  Throughout  the  districts  of  Mansfeld,  Stol- 
berg,  Schwarzburg,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick,  the  peasantry  rose 
en  masse.  The  convents  of  Michelstein,  Ilsenburg,  Walker- 
ried,  Rossleben^  and  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hartz  mountains,  or  in  the  plains  of  Thuringia  were  plundered. 
At  Reinhardsbrunn,  the  place  which  Luther  had  once  visited, 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  landgraves  were  violated,  and  ti^e 
library  destroyed* 

Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Wittemberg,  spm* 
anxiety  began  to  be  felt.  The  Doctors  who  had  not  feared 
Emperors  nor  Pope  felt  themselves  tremble  in  presence  of  a 
madman.  Curiosity  was  all  alive  to  the  accounts  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  watched  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
insurrection.  Melancthon  wrote — "  We  are  here  in  imminent 
danger.  If  Munzer  be  successful,  it  is  all  ever  with  us;  un- 
less Christ  should  appear  for  our  deliverance,  Mttnzer's  pro- 
gress is  marked  by  more  thari  Scythian  cruelty,  t  His  threats 
are  more  dreadful  than  I  can  tell  you." 

*  Lasset  euer  Schwerdt  nicht  kalt  warden  Ton  81ut.  (L.  Opp.  the.  S69) 
t  Moneerac  plus  qtuun  Scytbfeam  cradcuUtcm  pr»  m  felt    (Gafet 
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'  The  pious  l2!ector  had  hesitated  long  what  steps  he  should 
tcklc^.  Munzer  had  exhorted  him,  as  well  as  the  othet  feign* 
fog  princes,  to  be  converted:  "For,"  said  he,  "their  time  fe 
come :"  and  he  had  signed  his  letters — "  Munzer,  armed  witfcf 
fee  sword  of  Gideon."  It  was  Frederic's  earnest  desire  to  try 
gentle  methods  for  reclaiming  these  deluded  men.  Danger* 
ously  ill,  he  had  written  on  the  14th  of  April,  to  his  brother 
John— "  Possibly,  more  than  one  cause  for  insurrection  has 
leen  given  to  these  wretched  people.  Oh,  in  many  ways  artf 
the  poor  oppressed  by  their  temporal,  as  well  as  by  theitf 
spiritual  rulers  1"  And  when  his  councillors  adverted  to  th* 
humiliation,  confusions,  and  dangers  to  which  he  would  ex* 
pose  himself  by  neglecting  to  stifle  the  rebellion  in  its  infancy, 
he  made  answer — "In  my  time,  I  have  been  a  potent  Elector/ 
with  horses  and  chariots  in  great  abundance, — if,  at  thistima, 
God  will  take  them  away,  I  will  go  on  foot.'** 
•  Phillip,  the  young  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  the  first  of  the 
reigning  princes  who  took  up  arms.  His  knights  and  retain- 
ers swore  to  live  or  die  with  him.  Having  put  the  affairs  ol 
his  states  in  order,  he  moved  towards  Saxony.  On  their  side,' 
Dtike  John,  the  Elector's  brother,  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  advancing,  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Hessian  troops.  As  the  combined  force  came  into 
sight,  the  peasants,  in  alarm,  took  their  station  on  a  hill,  and^ 
without  observing  any  discipline,  set  about  constructing  a  sort 
of  rampart,  composed  of  their  waggons.  Munzer  had  not 
even  provided  powder  for  his*  immense  guns.  No  help  ap- 
peared— thetroops  hemmed  them  in,  and  a  panic  spread  through* 
ifie  rebel  host.  The  princes  from  motives  of  humanity,  prd* 
posed  to  them  to  capitulate — and  they  showed  signs  of  willing- 
Bess  to  do  so.  Then  it  was,  that  Munzer  had  recourse  to  th* 
most  powerful  lever  of  enthtisiasm  :  "This  day,"  said  he, 
"this  day  we  shall  behold  the  mighty  arm  of  God:  and  de-J 
Hwction  shall  fall  upon  our  encfmies !"  Just  at  that  moment, 
a  rainbow  was  seen  in  the  clouds — and  the  fanatic  multitude, 
whose  standard  bore  the  representation  of  a  rainbow,  beheld  ja 
*  So  wolle  er  hinktUiftig  xa  fmw  jfcfcett.  (SaA.  p  68&> 
18* 
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ft a  sure  omen  of  the  Divine  protection.  Mttnzer  took  advan- 
tage of  it :  "  Never  fear,"  said  he,  to  the  burghers  and  peasant? 
*y ;  "  I  will  receive  all  their  balls  in  my  sleeve:"*  and  at  the 
same  moment^  he  gave  direction  that  a  young  gentleman, 
Maternus  Geholfen,  an  envoy  from  the  princes,  should  b% 
oruelly  put  to  death,  in  order  that  the  rebels  might  thai 
know  themselves  beyond  the  hope  of  pardon, 

The  Landgrave  harangued  his  soldiers — "  I  well  know/* 
«ajd  he,  "  that  we  princes  are  often  to  blame— for  we  are  but 
men;  but  k  is  God's  will  that  the  powers  that  be  should  be 
gtapected.  Let  us  save  our  wives  and  children  from  the  fnrj^ 
oi  these  murderers.  The  Lord  will  give  us  the  victory,  fo* 
bath  He  not  said,  l  He  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God.'  "  Philip  then  gave  the  signal  for  the  at* 
tack.  It  was  the  15th  of  May,  1525.  The  army  put  itself 
in  motion— but  the  crowd  of  peasants  standing  still,  struck  uj> 
the  hymn,  "  Come,  Holy  Spirit," — expecting  Heaven  to  inter- 
pose in  their  behalf.  But  the  artillery  soon  opened  a  breach 
in  their  rude  fortification,  and  scattered  confusion  and  death  in 
their  midst  On  this,  their  fanaticism  and  resolution  at  once 
forsook  them;  a  panic  spread  throughout  their  host,  an} 
breaking  from  their  ranks  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder* 
Five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  pursuit  After  the  battle  the 
princes  and  their  victorious  troops  entered  Frankenhauaen.  Jk 
soldier,  who  had  mounted  to  the  loft  of  the  house  in  which  ha 
was  quartered,  perceived  a  man  crouching  in  concealmentf 
«{Who  ^re  you?"  demanded  he;  "are  yon  one  of  the  », 
pels  ?"— - then  catching  sight  of  a  writing-case,  he  opened  it, 
and  found  therein  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  M&nzer^-"  It 
that  your  name?"  inquiued  the  trooper. — "  No,"  answered  the 
sick  man.  But  the  soldier,  uttering  dreadful  threats,  Manse* 
— for  he  it  was— confessed  he  was  the  man.  "  You  are  my 
prisoner,"  rejoined  the  other.  Being  taken  before  Duke 
George  and  the  Landgrave,  Mftnzer  persisted  in  maintaining 

*  Ihr  sollt  sehen  dass  fch  alle  Bachsenstebe  in  Ermcl  fasien  wilt. 
QU  Opp.  xix.  p.  997.) 
t  So  tadet  tr  nam  am  Jtett, 
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tppoaers  of  the  Gospel  "Wretch!"  said  they, "  think  of 
those  whose  death  thou  hast  occasioned."  But  he  made  aa- 
lijper,  smiling  ia  the  midst  of  his  anguish,  "  They  would  have 
it  so."  He  took  the  sacrament  under  one  kind,  and  was  be- 
headed  on  the  someday  as  his  lieutenant  Pfeiffer.  Mulhausen 
waa  taken,  and  the  peasants  loaded  with  chains. 
f  One  of  the  nobles,  who  had  remarked  in  the  crowd  of  pris- 
ouers  a  peasant  whose  appearance  interested  him,  drew  neat, 
and  said, — "  Well,  my  boy,  what  government  is  most  to  year 
mind,— the  peasants  or  the  princes  ?"  The  poor  youth,  sigh- 
ing deeply,  replied,—"  Ah*  my  dear  lord,  no  edge  oi  sword 
inflicts  stioh  suffering  as  the  rule  of  a  peasant  over  his  fel- 
low."* 

What  remained  of  the  rebellion  was  quenched  in  blood: 

Duke  George  was  particularly,  inflexible.     In  the  state*  of 

the  Elector,  there-  were  neither  executions  nor  punishments  if 

•  God's  word,  preached  in  its  purity,  had  been  proved  sufficient 

40  control  the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  people. 

In  truth,  Luther  had,  from  ita  very  beginning,  withstood  the 
rebellion ;  which  to  him  appeared  the  forerunner  of  final 
judgments.  He  had  spared  neither  advice,  entreaties*  nor 
itony.  To  the  twelve  articles  which  the  rebels  had, drawn 
ftp  at  Erfurth,  he  had  subjoined  a&  a  thirteenth:  "Item,  the 
following  article  omitted  above.  From  this  day  forth  the  hon- 
wrrabie  Council  shall  be  powerless, — its  functions  shall  be  to 
do  nothing,— it  shall  sit  as  an  idol  or  as  a  log, — the  commune 
shall  chew  its  meat  for  it,  and  it  shall  govern  bound  hand  and 
foot  From  this  day,  the  waggon  shall  guide  the  horses,  the 
horses  shall  hold  the  reins,  and  all  shall  go  on  prosperously, 
in  conformity  with  the  glorious  system  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going articles." 

.  Luther  was  not  satisfied  with  using  bis  pen*    Just  when 
the  confusjon  was  at  its  height,  he  left  Wittemberg,  and  tra*» 

*  Kein  Messer  scherpfer  schirrt  denn  wenn  sin  Baar  4es  sade** 

hffwasL    (Mathwtm,  fr4&) 

t  JEptfitaHa tmmmt*,  rmWam m&kaam.   (&m*Wkfrvm&. 
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©rsed  some  of  the  districts  where  the  agitation  wtti  greatest 
He  preached,  he  laboured  to  soften  the  hearts  of  his  hearer*, 
and  being  strengthened  from  above  m  his  work,  he  guided, 
quieted,  and  brought  back  into  their  accustomed  channels,  dfk 
impetuous  and  overflowing  torrents. 

The  reformed  teachers  every  where  exerted  a  similar  ufn% 
ence.  At  Halle,  Brentz,  by  the  power  of  the  divine  promts**, 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  its  inhabitants,  and  four  thou* 
sand  of  the  peasants  fled  before  six  hundred  of  its  citizens^ 
At  Ichterbausen,  where  a  body  of  peasants  had  met,  intending 
to  demolish  certain  castles,  and  put  their  owners  to  death*  Ff*- 
deric  Myconius  ventured  alone  among  them,  and  such  wta 
the  power  of  hit  eloquence,  that  they  at  once  abandoned  their 
purpose.! 

-  Such  was  the  part  taken  by  the  Reformers  and  the  Refor* 
Htation  during  the  continuance  of  the  revolt  They  contend- 
ed, as  far  as  they  were  enabled,  by  the  sword  of  the  Worf, 
and  boldly  asserted  the  principles  which  alone  have  power  at 
all  times  to  preserve  order  and  subjection  among  nation*. 
Hence  we  find  Luther  asserting  that  if  the  wholesome  iftfh* 
ence  of  sound  doctrine  had  not  withstood  the  madness  of  tile 
people,  the  revolt  would  have  extended  its  ravages  far  more 
widely,  and  would  everywhere  have  overturned  both  Church 
and  State.  Every  thing  incMnes  us  to  believe  that  this  rneb*- 
choly  anticipation  would  have  been  realised, 
1  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Reformers  stood  up  against  sed*tk» 
they  nevertheless  did  not  escape  without  being  woundefl. 
That  moral  agony  which  Luther  had  first  undergone  in  h» 
cell  at  Erfurth,  was  perhaps  at  its  height  after  the  revolt  of 
the  peasants.  On  the  side  of  the  princes  it  was  repeated,  w&L 
m  many  quarters  believed,  that  Luther's  teaching  had  been 
'  the  cause  of  the  rebellion ;  and  groundless  as  wa*  the  charge, 
&e  Reformer  could  not  but  feel  deeply  affected  by~the  credit 

*  Eorum  animos  fractos  et  pei&irbatos  verbo  Dei  erezit.  (M.  Adam. 
*91fc  Brentii,  p.  441.)  -    ' 

t  Agmen  rusticorum  qui  conveneruit  a4  d— Banda*  torn,  wA, 
etatfeatjie  *mpm&    (SI  A4*m.  Y&Jfr^Mftmm,  .fulfiftji  t 
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tftoched  lo  it  0a  tb6  side  of  the  peefde,  Mufczet  and  all  tl* 
hfcders  of  the  sedition  represented  him  as  a  vile  hypocrite  and 
gstterer  of  the.  great,*  and  their  calumnies  easily  obtained  be* 
\k£  The  strength  tffch  which  Lather  had  declared  again* 
the  rebels,  had  given  offence  even  to  men  of  moderate  opinions, 
Xfeg  partisanaof  Berne  exulted  ;f  all  seemed  against  him,  and 
he  bore  tho  indifnadon  of  that  generation :  but  what  merit 
grieved  him  was  that  the  work  of  heaven  should  be  thus  de* 
giaded  by  being  classed  with  the  dreams  of  fanatics.  H^ 
contemplated  the  bitter  cup  presented  to  him,  and  foreseeing 
that  ere  long  he  would  be  forsaken  by  all,  he  exclaimed, 
MSoon  shall  I  also  have  to  say, '  All  ye  shall  be  offended  be* 
cause  of  me  in  that  night  V  " 

;  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  bitter  experience,  his  faith  wat 
unshaken.  "  He,"  said  he,  "who  has  enabled  me  to  tread 
t^e  enemy  under  foot  when  he  came  against  me  as  a  roaring 
lion,  will  not  suffer  that  enemy  to  crush  me,  now  that  he  an? 
pxoaches  with  the  treacherous  leer  of  the  basilisk.J  I  mourn 
over  the  late  calamities.  Again  and  again  have  I  asked  my- 
self whether  it  might  not  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the 
papacy  to  pursue  its  course  unmolested,  rather  than  be  a  wifr 
ness.lo  tite  breaking  out  of  such  commotions.  Out  Up  \ — it  is 
better  to  have  extricated  &  few  from  the  jaws  ofthe  devil,  than 
&q£  all  should.be  left  under  his,  murderous  fangs." 

At  this  period  we  must  note  the  completion  of  that  change; 
in  Luther's  views  which  had  commenced  at  the  time  of  his 
return  from  the  Wartburg.    A  principle  of  internal  life  no 
imgev  satisfied  him ;  the  Church  and  her  institutions  assumed 
a  high  importance  in  his  estimate.    The  fearjessnesa  with 
yhich  he  had  thrown  4° wu  all  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
reforms,. drew  back  in  the  prospect  of  a  work  of  destruction^ 
♦  Q.ued  adulator  principum  yocer.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  071.) 
t  Gaudent  papist®  de  nostro  dissidio.    (Ibid.  p.  6l&) 
^  Ctui   cum  toties  hactenus  sub  pedibus  meis  calcavit  et  contrivifc 
leonem  et   draconem,   non  sinet  etiam  basiliscum  super  me  calpare. 
(Brfd.  p.  671) 

§  Es  iat  besser  efnige  aus  .dem  Racjieu  £es  Teufel*  henMxp&mn* 
(L.  Opp.  ii.-Ed.  ix.  p.  961.)  <,-,-:..  \ 
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kt  more  radical  and  aweeping :  ha  fek  the  necessity  faff** 
•erring,  ruling,  building  up,-HHid  it  wa#  in  tha  centre  of  the 
blood-watered  ruins  with  which  the  war  of  the  peasants  had 
eovered  Germany,  that  the  structure  ef  the  new  Church  rest 
•lowly  from  its  foundations. 

■  The  troubles  ^re  have  been  narrating  left  a  cteep  and  en* 
during  impression  on  the  minds  of  that  age. .  Nations  wet* 
•truck  with  consternation.  The  Masses  who  had  sought  hi 
the  Reformation  nothing  but  political  freedom,  withdrew  front 
it  of  their  own  accord,  when  they  saw  that  spiritual  liberty 
was  the  only  liberty  it  offered  Luther's  opposition  to  the 
peasants  involved  the  renunciation  of  the  inconstant  favour  of 
the  people.  It  was  not  long  before  a  seeming  tranquillity 
was  restored,  and  the  silence  of  terror*  succeeded  to  the  out- 
breaks  of  enthusiasm  and  sedition. 

Thus  the  popular  passions,  the  cause  of  revolution,  and 
radical  equality,  were  quelled  and  passed  away;  but  the  Re- 
fermation  did  not  pass  away.  The  two  movements,  by  many 
confounded  with  each  other,  were  exhibited  in  the  distinctness4 
of  their  character  by  the  diversity  of  their  results.  The  revoft 
Was  a  thing  of  earthly  origin,  the  Reformation  Was  front 
above— some  cannon  and  soldiers  sufficed  to  put  down  the 
former,  but  the  latter  never  ceased  to  grow  and  strengthen,  ft* 
spite  of  the  reiterated  assaults  of  the  imperial  or  ecclesiastical 
powers. 

And  yet  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  itself  seemed  likely 
to  perish  in  the  gulph  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  people* 
were  lost,  A  melancholy  event  appeared  likely  to  hasten  it* 
fuin.  At  the  time  the  princes  were  in  foil  march  against 
Manser  and  ten  days  before  the  final  defeat  of  the  peasants, 
the  aged  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  man  whom  God  had  raised 
up  to  defend  the  Reformation  against  external  dangers,  de- 
scended to  the  tomb.  t 

His  strength  had  been  daily  declining,*  and  his  feeling; 

4#c$ft  |gg  incasnt ....  vulgo  terrorem,  ut  nihil  usquam  zaovi 
(Cwp.  IU£  i.  p.  758.) 
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was  wrong  by  the  atrocities  which  stained  the  progress 
*f  the  war  of  the  peasants;  "Ob!"  cried  he,  with  a  deep 
aigb,  *if  it  were  die  will  of  God,  I  would  gladly  be  released 
ten  this  life.  I  see  nothing  left;  neither  love,  truth,  or  faith, 
or  any  thing  good  upon  this  earth."* 

i  Turning1  from  the  thought  of  the  confusions  that  prevailed 
throughout  Germany,  the  pious  prince  quietly  prepared  him- 
•elf  to  depart.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  his  castle  of 
Loehao.  On  the  4th  of  May,  he  asked  for  his  chaplain,  the 
fcnthful  Spalatin  *.  "  You  do  well  to  visit  me,"  said  he  to  him 
•a  he  entered  the  room,  «  for  it  is  well  to  visit  the  sick."  Then 
directing  that  his  eouch  should  be  moved  toward  the  table 
where  Spalatin  was  seated,  he  desired  his  attendants  to  leave 
Ike  room,  and  affectionately  taking  his  friend's  hand,  spoke 
to  him  familiarly  of  Luther,  of  the  peasants,  and  of  his  ap- 
proaching encL  At  eight  that  same  evening  Spalatin  re* 
.  tamed;  the  aged  prince  opened  hk  mind  to  him,  and  cofi- 
irtsed  his  sins,  m  the  presence  of  God.  The  next  morning, 
the  5th,  he  received  the  communion  under  both  kinds.  No 
Member  of  his  family  was  present :  his  brother  and  his  nephew 
bad  both  left  with  the  army ;  but,  according  to  the  ancient 
extftom  of  those  times,  his  domestics  stood  round  the  bed  gazing 
in  tearst  upon  the  venerable  prince  whom  it  had  been  their 
tweet  privilege  to  serve:  u My  little  children," said  he,  ten- 
derly, "if  I  have  offended  any  one  of  you  forgive  me  for  the 
love  of  God;  for  we  princes  often  offend  against  such  little 
ones,  and  it  ought  not  so  to  be."  In  this  way  did  Frederie 
•daform  himself  to  the  apostle's  direction  that  the  rich  humble 
himself  when  he  is  brought  low,  "  because  as  the  flower  of 
the  grass  he  shall  pass  away."  J 

Spalatin  never  left  him.  He  set  before  him  with/glowing 
ajc^estneas  the  glorious  promises  ef  the  Gospel ;  and  the  pious 
Eteeter  drank  in  its  strong  consolations  with  unspeakable 
fftftee.     That  evangelic  doctrine  was  then  to  his  soul  no  longed 

**  Noch  «t**s  gates  mehr  in  der  Weft.    (Seckend.  p.  70&.) 
t  Dast  alle  Unwtehende  sum  weinen  beweft    (Ibid.) 
I  St  James,  1  ch.  10th  ver. 
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*  swor^  turned  a§ainst  folse  :te*ebing /searching  **"»  riM* 
refuges  of  lies,  and  triumphing'  over  it  at  every  turn :  it  watt  A 
shower — a  gentle  dew,  distilling  on  his  heart,  and  causing M 
to  overflow  with  hope  and  joy.  God  and  eternity  were  aka* 
present  to  his  thought 

Feeling  his  death  rapidly  drawing  nigh,  he  destroyed  a 
will  he  had  made  some  years  befoxe,  in  which  he  had  coat 
mended  his  soul  to  "  the  Mother  of  God,"  and  dictated  another 
in  which  be  cast  himself  on  the  spotless  and  avaMing  mark  of 
Jesus  Christ  "for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,"  and  expretMl 
{lis  firm  assurance  that  "  he  was  redeemed  by  the  predom 
Wood  of  his  beloved  Saviour."*  This  dooe,iie  added,— "Jtfjr 
strength  fails  me,  I  can  say  no  more;"  and  at  five  the  aaffid 
evening  he  "  fell  asleep."  "  He  was  a  son  of  Paaoa,"  f#» 
marked  his  physician,  "  and  in  peace  he  is  departed" — "  Oh  b 
said  Luther,  "  how  bitter  to  his  survivors  was  that  death."  t 

It  is  remarkable  that  Luther,  who  just  at  that  time  was  xm 
a  mission  of  peace,  trying  to  allay  the  excitement  left,  by  » 
c$nt  events,  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  -Thtiringia,  had  never 
seen  the.  EleGtor,  but  at  a  distance, — as  at  Worms,  when: the 
]a#er  was  seated  beside  Charles  the  Fifth*  But  from  the  n»> 
H&ent  the  Reformation  appeared,  these  two  remarkable  mm 
had  been  together  in  spirit.  Frederic  in  quest  of  the  nafeenal 
interest  and  independence, — Luther  in  quest  of  truth  and  w 
formation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Refor mation  wni, 
infri&ciple,  a  work  of  the  Sprit;  but,  in  order  to  its  gaining 
footing  on  the  mirth,  it  was,  perhaps,  necessary  that  it  shottlft 
he  linked  with  a  something  connected  wiA  the  interests  of  tfca 
i^atio*.  Hence, — no  sooner  had  Luther  stood  up  against  iih 
dulgences,  than  the  alliance  between  the  Monk  and  the  Prince 
was  tacitly  concladed,-r-«n  alliarice  in  its  nature  simply  moral, 
larithout  form  of  contract,  without  writing,  without  even  verbal 
communication, — an  alliance  in  which  the  stronger  lent  no  aid 
to  the  weaker  party,  but  that  which  consisted  in  leaving  hi* 

*  Durch  dai  thaur*  Blot  meiom  allerlwbaten  Hejhmim  stloait. 
(S«ek.  p.  703.) 
t  O  man  amara!    (L.  Epp,  u.  p.  659.)  ..♦    ;  ♦ 
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anmoksted  to  his  work.  But  new  that  the  mighty  oak,  wider 
the  skelter  of  which  the  Reformation  had  grown  up*  was  felled 
to  the  dust,— now  that  the  oppoeers  of  the  Gospel  gave  mtfre 
free  expression  to  their  hatred,  and  its  supporters  were  obliged 
to  retire  or  to  be  silent,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  was  left  to  d*» 
lend  it  against  the  sword  of  those  who  were  pursuing  it 

The  confederates  of  Ratisbon,  after  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  peasants  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  proceeded 
to  vent  their  revenge  on  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  on  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt  At  Wurtzburg,  at  Bam- 
kprg,  inoffensive  citizens  were  put  to  death, — incJuding  some 
who  had  even  opposed  themselves  to  the  peasants.  "  It  mat- 
ters not,"* it  was  openJy  said,  "they  were  of  the  Gospellers,1* 
r-and  they  were  beheaded.4* 

Duke  George  sought  opportunity  to  infuse  into  the  mind* 
of  the  Landgrave  and  Duke  John  his  own  prejudices  and  an* 
tipathies.  "  See,"  said  he,  after  the  rout  of  the  peasants,  point* 
ing  to  the  field  of  carnage,  "  see  what  miseries  Luther  has  oc* 
fissioned."  John  and  Philip  showed  signs  of  acquiescence. 
t  Duke  George,"  remarked  the  Reformer,  M  flatters  himself  he 
shall  succeed,  now  that  Frederic  is  dead;  but  Christ  still 
feigns  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Gnash  their  teeth  as  they 
will,  the  desire  ef  them  shall  periak"f  i 

,.  George  lost  no  time  in  forming,  in  northern  Germany,  a 
confederacy  similar  to  that  of  Ratisbon.  The  Electors  of 
Meats  and  Brandenburg,— Dukes  Henry,  Brie,  and  George* 
assembled  at  Dessau,  and  there  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
in  the  interest  of  Rome  J  In  the  month  of  Jtly,  George 
urged  the  new  Elector  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Landgrave,  td 
accede  to  it  Then,  as  if  to  give  intimation  of  die  objects  of) 
the  confederation,  he  beheaded  two  citizens  of  Leipsic,  who 
hM  been;  proved  to  have  in  their  possession  the  Reformer's 
writings*   . 

.  *  Ranke,  Dentssht  ?<*ch.  B.  p.  996. 

,  t  Dux  Garghu,  morttt*  Fiwlerico,  potet  m  *m*m  foett.    (L.  Efceo 
faX  p.  22.) 
X  Hafaito  concafiabalo  conjuraverunt  rerftitmps  &m  mm  omnia  •  .  • 
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Just  it  this  time  litters  from  Charles  the  Fifth*  dated  ftmft 
Toledo,  reached  Germany,  by  which  another  Diet  was  con* 
yoked  at  Augsburg.  Charles  wished  to  give  the  Empire  such 
a  constitution  as  would  allow  him  to  disjsoae,  at  will,  of  the 
military  force  of  Germany.  The  divisions  in  religion  favoured 
his  aesigB:  He  had  but  to  let  loose  the  Catholics  against  the 
Gospellers;  and  when  both  should  have  exhausted  their 
Strength,  he  might  gain  an  easy  victory  over  both.  "  Away 
with  the  Lutherans,"*  was  therefore  the  cry  of  the  Emperor. 
.  Thus,  all  conspired  against  the  Reformation.  Never  could 
Luther's  spirit  have  been  bowed  down  by  such  manifold  ap* 
prehensions.  The  surviving  sectaries  of  Mttnzer  had  vowed 
to  take  his  life.  His  sole  protector  was  no  more.  "  Duke 
George,"  wrote  some,  "  intended  to  arrest  him  in  Wittemherg 
itself." f  The  Princes  who  eould  have  defended  him,  one  after 
another  bowed  before  the  storm,  and  seeined  to  be  abandoning 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  The  University,  already  lowered  in 
credit  by  the  recent  confusions,  was,  according  to  rumour,  on 
the  point  of  being  suppressed  by  the  new  Elector.  Charles* 
after  his  victory  at  Pavia,  had  just  convoked  another  Diet, 
v  that  a  finishing  blow  might  be  dealt  against  the  Reformation, 
What  dangers,  then,  must  he  not  have  foreseen  ?  The  anxious 
mental  struggles  that  had  so  often  drawn  sobs  from  his  bosom 
•gain  wrung  fare  heart  How  should  he  bear  up  against  such 
multiplied  enemies  ?  In  the  very  crisis  of  this  agitation,  with 
all  these  accumulated  dangers  staring  him  in  the  fece^-^the 
corpse  of  Frederic  scarcely  cold,  and  the  plains  of  Germany 
still  strewed  with  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  peasants*— La* 
ther,«— none  surely  could  have  imagined  such  a  thing,— l#th 
ther  married! 

In  the  monastery  of  Nimptsch,  near  Grimma,  in  Safcony,- 
resided,  in  the  year  1523,  nine  nuns,  who  had  devoted  thfem 
selves  to  the  reading  of  God's  word,  and  had  discerned  An 
esfttrast  that  pasted  between  the  christkn  life  and  tbe  daily 

•  Sleidan.  Hist,  de  la  Ref.  i.  p.  214. 
t  foil.  Luther's  Leben,  p.  160. 
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Twajiiaof  their  cloister.  The  names  of  these  nam  were 
Magdalene  Stattpitx,  Eljsa  Canitz,  Ave  Grossn,  Ave  and  Mar- 
garet Schoafeld,  Laneta  Golis,  Margaret  and  Catherine  2$e? 
achau,  and  Catherine  Bora,  Th$  first  step  taken  by  these  young 
women,  after  their  minds  were  delivered  from  the  superstitions 
of  their  monastery,  wag  to  write  to  their  relations — "  Our  con? 
Hnuance  in  a  cloister,"  eaid  they,  "  is  incompatible  with  the 
salvation  of  our  souls."*  Their  parents,  dreading  the  trouble 
such  a  resolution  was  likely  to  occasion  to  themselves,  repelled 
with  harshness  the  entreaties  of  their  children.  The  poor 
nuns  were  overwhelmed  with  distress.  How  to  leave  their 
nunnery !  their  timidity  took  alarm  at  so  desperate  a  decision. 
At  last,  their  horror  <rf  the  Papal  services  prevailed,  and  they 
mutually  promised  not  to  part  company,  but  together  to  fincj. 
their  way  to  some  respectable  quarter  with  decency  and  order. f 
Two  respected  and  pious  citizens  of  Torgau,  Leonard  Koppe 
and  Wolff  Tomitzch,  tendered  their  assistance  J — they  wel- 
comed it  as  of  God's  sending,  and  quitted  the  convent  of 
Nimptsch  without  any  hindrance  being  interposed,  as  if  the 
iiand  of  the  Lord  had  set  open  its  gates.  $  Koppe  and  To- 
mitzch were  in  waiting  to  receive  them  in  their  waggon — and 
on  the  7th  of  April,  the  nine  nuns,  amazed  at  their  own  bold- 
ness, drew  up  in  deep  emotion  at  the  gate  of  the  old  convent  of 
the  Augustines  where  Luther  resided. 
*  "  This  is  not  my  doing,"  said  Luther,  as  he  received  them, 
whut  would  to  God  I  could,  in  this  way,  give*  liberty  to  en- 
slaved consciences,  and  empty  the  cloisters  of  their  tenants.  A 
breach  is  made>  however*"  jj  Several  persons  proposed  to  the 
doctor  to  receive  the  nuns  into  their  houses,  and  Catherine 
Bora  found  a  welcome  i*  the  family  of- the  burgomaster  of 
Wittembetg. 

-  if  Luther  hud  then  before  him  tjie  prospect  pf  any  solemn 

-  •  Her  Seetat  SdigMt  halter.    (L.  Epp.  il  p.  323.) 

t  3I&  alier  Zocbt  and  Ehre  an  redliche  Statto  and  Orte  kommen. 
(Ibid.  p.  322.)  • 

I'  Per  honefto*  ciw  Torgatfenses  addneta.    (flad*  p.  319.> 

§  Mirabiliter  evaserant.    (Ibid.). 

I  TJndalUKtttUcbiif  mm***.    <IW»  f  &»  ) 
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•rent,  it  was  that  be  should  be  called  to  ascend  the  seaflbM; 
not  the  steps  of  the  akar.  Many  months  after  this,  be  answer* 
ed  those  who  spoke  of  marriage—"  God  may  change  my 
purpose,  if  such  be  His  pleasure ;  but  at  present  I  hate  a« 
thought  of  taking  a  wife;  not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  a  married  life ;  I  am  neither  wood  nor  stone ;  but 
I  every  day  expect  death  and  the  punishment  of  a  heretic"* 

And  yet  all  was  moving  onward  in  the  church.  The  habits 
of  monastic  life,  invented  by  man,  were  on  all  sides  giving 
jjace  to  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  instituted  by  God.  Ofc 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  October,  Luther,  on  rising,  laid  aside  his 
monk's  gown,  assumed  the  garb  of  a  secular  priest,  and  then 
made  his  appearance  in  the  church,  where  this  transformatioa 
caused  a  lively  satisfaction.  Christianity,  in  its  renewed  youth, 
hailed  with  transport  everything  that  announced  that  the  old 
things  were  passed  away. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  last  monk  quitted  the  convent 
Luther  remained  behind ;  his  footsteps  alone  re-echoed  in  its 
long  corridors — he  sat  silent  and  alone  in  the  refectory,  so 
Jately  vocal  with  the  babble  of  the  monks.  A  speaking  si- 
lence !  attesting  the  triumph  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  con 
vent  had,  indeed,  ceased  to  have  any  existence.  Luther,  to* 
ward  the  end  of  December,  1524,  transmitted  to  the  Elector 
die  keys  of  the  monastery,  together  with  a  message,  that  him- 
self would  see  where  it  might  be  God's  will  to  feed  him.f 
The  Elector  made  over  the  convent  to  the  university,  and  de- 
sired Luther  to  continue  to  reside  in  k.  The  abode  of  the 
monks  was,  ere  long,  to  become  the  home  of  a  Christian  fa- 
mily. » 

Luther,  who  had  a  heart  happily  constituted  for  relishing 
the  sweetness  of  domestic  life,  honoured  and  loved  the  mar- 
riage state.  It  Is  evert  likely  that  he  had  soma  preference  for 
Catherine  Bora.  For  «  long  while,  his  scruples  and  the 
thought  of  the  calumnies  which  such  a  step  would:  occasion, 

•  Cum  expectam  quotaffi*  mortem  -«*  nwrftum  besetifii  tfopptkfBra 
(L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  570,  30th  Not.  1534.) 
t  Ma*  and  wiH  hk  ybtwo  mkk  fa(|wiinrf  -flM*  <») 
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lad  hiwteredbk  thinking  of  her;  and  he  hai  offered  the  hand 
of  poor  Catherine  first  to  Baumgartner  of  Nuremberg,*  and 
afterwards  to  Doctor  Glatz,  of  Orlamund.  But  when  Baton* 
gartner  defined,  and  Catherine  herself  refused  Glati,  he  be* 
gan  more  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  himself  ought  not 
£o  thiok  of  making  hex  his  wife. 

His  ftged  lather,  who  had  been  so  much  grieved  when  ha 
first  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  an  ecclesiastic,  urged 
him  to  marry,  f  But  one  thought  above  all  was  present  in 
much  power  to  the  conscience  of  Luther.  Marriage  is  God's 
appointment — celibacy  is  man's.  He  abhorred  whatever  bom 
the  stamp  of  Borne,  "  I  desire,"  said  he,  to  his  friends,  "to 
have  nothing  left  of  my  papistic  life."  J  Night  and  day  ho 
besought  the  Lord  to  put  an  end  to  his  uncertainty.  At  last  a 
thought  came  to  break  the  hat  ties  which  held  him  back.  To 
all  the  considerations  of  consistency  and  personal  obedience 
which  taught  him  to  apply  to  himself  thai  word  of  God— *U 
s>  net  gted  that  mm  shomidhtclone^ — was  added  a  higher 
and  more  powerful  motive.  He  recognized  that  if  as  a  man 
he  was  called  to  the  marriage  state,  he  was  also  called  to  it  as 
a  Reformer.     This  thought  decided  him. 

a  If  that  monk  marries"  said  his  friend  Sclrarff  the  juris* 
consult, "  he  will  cause  men  and  devils  to  shout  with  laughter,! 
and  bring  ruin  upon  ail  that  he  has  hitherto  effected."  Thi* 
remark  had  upon  Luther  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  what 
might  have  been  expected.  To  brave  the  world,  the  devil, 
and  his  enemies,  and,  by  an  act  in  man? s  judgment  the  most 
likely  to  ruin  the  Reformation,  make  k  evident  that  its  triumph 
was  not  to  beascribed  to  him,  was  the  very  thing  he  most  of 
all  desired.  Accordingly,  lifting  up  his  heady  he  boldly  re* 
plted,— "  Til  do  it !  I  will  play  ibis  trick  to  the  world  and 
the  devHl — I'll  content  my  father  and  m*rry  Cathormot" 

r,  *  Si  vis  Ketaro  taam  a  Bora  tenere.    (L.  Epp.  iL  p.  553.) 
t  Aus  Begehren  metnes  tieben  Vaters.    (Ibid.  in.  p.  2.) 

f,  t  Ibid*  p.  U  4  GeneiM  ii  18. 

I  Rkuros  mundum  univwsum  et  diabolum  ijpwun.     (M.  Ad.  Y% 

ue^+xm  •     .  .>...  ■..<;•.-■      ■'.-;-• 
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Luther,'  by  his  marriage,  broke  even  more  irrevocably  wilfli 
die  institutions  of  the  Papacy.  He  sealed  his  doctrine  by  his 
own  example,— and  emboldened  the  timid  to  an  entire  renun*  > 
ciation  of  their  delusions.*  Rome  had  seemed  to  ^e  here  and 
there  recovering  the  ground  she  had  lost,  and  might  have  bee* 
indulging  in  dreams  of  victory; — but  here  was  a  loud  explo- 
sion that  carried  wonder  and  terror  into  her  ranks,  and  discov- 
ered, more  clearly  than  ever,  the  courage  of  the  enemy  she 
had  pictured  to  herself  defeated  and  depressed.  "lam  deter- 
mined," said  Luther,  "to  bear  witness  to  the  Gospel,  not  by 
my  words  alone,  but  by  my  actions.  I  am  determined,  in  the 
fece  of  my  enemies,  who  already  are  triumphing  and  exulting 
over  me,  to  marry  a  nun, — that  they  may  know  that  they  havfc 
not  conquered  ine.t  I  do  not  take  a  wife  that  I  may  live  long 
with  her;  but,  seeing  people  and  princes  letting  loose  their 
fury  against  me,— 4ri  the  prospect  of  death,  and  of  their  again 
trampling  my  doctrine  under  foot^  I  am  resolved  to  modify  the 
weak,  by  leaving  on  record  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  taught"$ 

On  the  11th  of  Junef  Luther  repaired  to  the  house  of  hk 
friend  and  colleague  AmsdorfF.  He  requested  Pomeranua> 
whom  he  dignified  with  the  special  character of  the  Pastor,  co 
five  them  the  nuptial  benediction.  Lucas  Cranach  and  Dou* 
tor  John  Apelles  witnessed  their  marriage.  Melancthon  w*« 
not  present. 

No  sooner  had  Luther's  marriage  taken  place  than  at  4 
Christendom  was  roused  by  the  report  of  it.  On  all  sides  a* 
cusations  and  calumnies  were  heaped  upon  him.  ^Itis  m 
dest,"  exclaimed  Henry  the  Eighth.  "  A  monk  has  married 
a  vestal  J"§  said  some.  "  Antichrist  must  be  the  fruit  of  such 
a  union,"  said  others ;  "  for  it  has  been  predicted  that  he  wiU 

•  TJ%  eonfirmem  Jacto  que  docui,  tana  multot  inTenio  pnaiHantmee  fn 
tanta  luce  Evangelu.    (L.  Epp.  iii.  p.  13.) 

t  Nonna  dueta  uxore  in  despectum  triamphantium  et  clamantium 
Jo!  Jo!  hostium.    (Ibid.  p.  21.) 

t  Non  duxi  uxorem  tit  dkt  vWerem,  sed  quod  nunc  propiorem  finem 
Atom  auapfearer.    (Ibid.  p.  32.) 

I  lfooachus  cum  veatafi  copularetur.    (M>  Act  Vit  Lath.  p.  131.) 
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to  the  offspring  of  a  monk  and  a  nun."  TV>  which  Etotonus 
made  answer,  with  malicious  sneer.  "  If  that  prophecy  be  true, 
what  thousands  of  Antichrists  the  world  has  before  now  seen."* 
But  while  these  attacks  were  directed  against  Luther,  soma 
prudent  and  moderate  men,  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
6f  Rome,  undertook  his  defence.  "  Luther,"  said  Erasmus, 
uhas  taken  to  wife  a  female  of  the  noble  house  of  Bora, — but 
she  brought  him  no  dowry"!  One  whose  testimony  carries 
still  more  weight,  bore  witness  in  his  favour.  Philip  Melanc* 
&on}  the  honoured  teacher  of  Germany,  who  had  at  first  been 
alarmed  by  so  bold  a  step,  now  remarked  with  that  grave  con- 
scientiousness which  commanded  respect  even  from  his  ene- 
mies :  "  If  it  is  asserted  that  there  has  been  anything  unbe- 
coming in  the  affair  of  Luther's  marriage,  it  is  a  false  slander.  J 
It  is  my  opinion,  that,  in  marrying,  he  must  have  done  vio- 
lence to  his  inclination.  The  marriage  state,  I  allow,  is  one 
of  humility, — but  it  is  also  one  of  sanctity — if  there  be  any 
•anctity  in  this  world ;  and  the  Scriptures  everywhere  speak 
*f  it  as  honourable  in  God's  sight." 

At  first  Luther  was  disturbed  by  the  reproaches  and  indig- 
nities showered  upon  him.  Melancthon  showed  more  than 
his  usual  kindness  and  affection  towards  him  $  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Reformer  was  enabled  to  discern,  in  men's 
opposition,  one  mark  of  God's  approval.  u  If  the  world  were 
not  scandalized  by  what  I  have  done,"  said  he,  u  I  should* 
have  reason  to  fear  that  it  was  not  according  to  God's  mind."| 

Eight  years  had  elapsed  between  the  period  when  Luther 
first  preached  against  indulgences,  and  the  time  of  his  union 
with  Catherine  Bora.  It  would  be  difficult  to  attribute,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  his  zeal  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Churck 

*  Ctuot  Antichriatorum  raillia  jam  olim  habet  mundua.  (Er.  Epev 
p.  789.) 

t  Enuumn  adds:— Partu  maturo  spons®  vanus  era*  rumor.  (Er. 
Epp.  p.  780,  789.) 

X  *On  xpedSos  roisro  *aX  3ia0o\n  ten.     (Corp.  Ref.  L  p.  753  ad  Cam.) 

f  TlSea  tntoviil  xal  twota.     (Ibid.) 

II  OffentBtor  etiam  in  came  fpahia  dmniUti.et  cieatorit,  ha  add* 
(L.  Epp.  Mi.  p.  88.) 
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fo aa «*g«r  dftftirefo  enter  into  theiparriage  state.  He  qg* 
already  turned  forty-two  j  and  Catherine  had  passed  two  years 
at  Witteraberg  since  leaving  the  convent. 

Luther's  marriage  was  a  happy  one :  "  The  greatest  of 
earthly  blessings/1  said  he,  "  is  a  pious  and  amiable  wife,— 
wlio  fears  God  and  loves  her  family,  one  with  whom  a  man 
may  live  in  peace  and  in  whom  he  may  repose  perfect  confi- 
dence." 

Some  time  after,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  intimate 
ed  that  his  Catherine  might  soon  present  him  with  a  child;* 
and,  in  fact,  just  one  year  after  their  marriage,  Catherine  was 
delivered  of  a  boy.f  The  charms  of  domestic  life  soon  di»- 
pelled  the  dark  clouds  raised  around  him,  by  the  wrath  of  his 
adversaries.  His  Ketha,  as  he  called  her,  manifested  towards 
him  the  tenderest  affection,  comforting  him,  when  cast  down, 
by  reciting  passages  of  the  Bible,  relieving  him  from  the  cares 
of  the  household,  sitting  by  him  in  his  intervals  of  leisure* 
while  she  worked  his  portrait  in  embroidery,  or  reminded  hiift 
of  the  friends  he  had  neglected  to  write  to,  and  amused  him  hy 
(he  simplicity  of  her  questions.  A  sort  of  dignity  seems  to 
£ave  marked  her  deportment,  for  Luther  occasionally  spoke 
of  her  as  "  My  Lord  Catherine.13  One  one  occasion  he  sak^ 
jesting,  that  if  ever  he  had  to  marry  again,  he  would  chisel  aft 
obedient  wife  in  stone,  for,  added  he,  "there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  finding  area!  one."  His  letters  were  full  of  tender- 
ness for  Catherine,  whom  he  styled,  "  his  dear  and  grauw* 
wife" — "Aw  dear  and  amiable  Ketha"  Luther's  maimer 
acquired  more  playfulness  from  the  society  of  his  Catherine ; 
and  that  happy  flow  of  spirits  continued  from  that  time,  and 
was  never  lost  even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Such  was  the  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  priestly  office  had  fallen  into  almost  general  disrepute :  the 
jsojated  virtue  of  a  few  faithful  servants  of  God  bad  not  sufficed 

(  *  &ft  Oct.  1525.  Catena  mea  siroulat  vel  vere  implet  Ulud  Genes  3. 
Tu  dolore  gravida  eris.    (L.  Epp.  iil  p.  35.) 

m~  t  JVUr  meine  Hebe  Kethe  einen  Hansen  Luther  tffiacht  hat,  gesteni 
uroawei.    (8th  June,  1526.    Ibid.  p.  119.)  .         .; 
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'  to  redeem  it  from  contempt  Family  pence  and  conjugal 
*  fidelity  were  continually  being  disturbed,  both  in  town*  and 
rural  districts,  by  the  gross  passions  of  priests  arid  monks;-*- 
none  were  safe  from  their  seductions.  The  free  access  allowed 
them  to  families,  and  sometimes  even  the  confidence  of  the 
confessional,  was  basely  perverted  into  an  opportunity  of  hv 
1  stilling  deadly  poison,  that  they  might  gratify  their  guilty  de- 
sire*. The  Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  celibacy  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  restored  the  sanctity  of  wedlock.  The  marriage 
of  the  clergy  put  an  end  to  an  untold  amount  of  secret  profli- 
gacy. The  Reforniers  became  examples  to  their  flocks  in  the 
most  endearing  and  important  of  all  human  relationships,— 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  rejoiced  to  see  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  in  the  character  of  husbands  and  lathers. 

On  a  hasty  view,  Luther's  marriage  had  indeed  seemed  to 
multiply  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Reformation.  It 
was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  revolt  of  the  peasants; 
the  sword  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  princes  was  unsheathed 
against  it;  and  its  friends,  the  Landgrave  Philip,  and  the  new 
Elector  John,  appeared  discouraged  and  silenced. 

Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things  was  of  no  long  duration. 
The  young  Landgrave  ere  long,  boldly  raised  his  head.  Ar- 
dent and  fearless  as  Luther,  the  manly  spirit  of  the  Reformer 
had  won  his  emulation.  He  threw  himself  with  youthful 
daring  into  the  ranks  of  the  Reformation,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  studied  its  character  with  the  grave  intelligence  of  a 
thoughtful  mind. 

In  Saxony,  the  Joss  of  Frederic's  prudence  and  influence 
was  but  ill  supplied  by  his  successor  ;  but  the  Elector's  bro- 
ther, Duke  John,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  office  of 
a  protector,  intervened  directly  and  courageously  in  matters 
affecting  religion :  "  I  desire"  said  he,  in  a  speech  communi- 
cated to  the  assembled  clergy,  oil  the  16th  August,  I5$5,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  quitting  Weimar,  "that  you  w*H  in  future 
preach  the  pure  word  of  God,  apart  from  those  things  which 
man  has  added."  Some  of  the  older  clergy,  not  knowing  how 
10  set  about  obeying  his  directions,  answered  with  •imnticftft 
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*— (,3ut  We  are  not  forbidden  to  say  mess  for  the  4ea£>  or  to 
,  bless  the  waier  and  salt  ?" — "  Every  thing, — no  matter  what," 
-^—replied  the  Elector,  "  must  be  conformed  to  God's  wo«Lw 
j  Soon  after,  the  young  Landgrave  conceived  the  romantic 
s  hope  of  converting  Duke  George,  his  fcther-in-law.  Some- 
.times  be  would  demonstrate  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures**- 

another  time  he  would  expose  the  Mass,  the  Papacy,  and 
.  compulsory  vows.  His  letters  followed  quick  upon  each  other, 
v  and  the  various  testimony  of  God's  word  was  all  brought  to 

bear  upon  the  old  Duke's  faith.* 

These  efforts  were  not  without  results.  Duke  George** 
-  son  was  won  to  the  new  opinions.    But;  Philip  foiled  with  the* 

father.-*-" A  hundred  years  hence"  said  the  latter,  "and  yon 

will  see  who  is  right." — "  Awful  speech !"  observed  the  Elee- 
<-tcsf  of  Saxony:  "  What  can  be  the  worth,  I  pray  you,  of  a 
.  faith  that  needs  so  much  previous  reflection  ?f — Poor  Duke  ( 
.  he  will  hold- back  Jong— I  iear  God  has  hardened  his  heart, 
I  as  Pharaoh's,  in  old  time." 

•  In  Philip,  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  possessed  a  leader,  at 
once  bold,  intelligent,  and  capable  of  making  head  against  the 
ibrraidable  assaults  its  enemies  were  planning.  But  is  it  not 
sad  to  think,  £hat  from  this  moment  the  leader  of  the  Reformat 

-•lion  should  be  a  solaier,  and  not  simply  a  disciple  of  God's 
:  word  f  Man's  part  in  the  work  was  seen  in  due  expansion, 
and  its  spiritual  element  was  proportionably  contracted.  The 
work  itself  suffered  inconsequence,  for  every  work  should  be 
permitted  to  develop  itself,  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own 
nature,— and  the  Reformation  was  of  a  nature  essentially 
spiritual. 

God  was  multiplying  external  supports.  Already  a  power- 
yful  state  on  the  German  frontier — Pru$sia-*-unfurled  with  joy 
,  the  standard  of  the  Gospel,  The  chivalrous  and  religious 
*ipkit  that  had  founded  the  Teutonic  order,  had  gradually  be- 
«ome  extinct  with  the  memory  of  the  ages  in  which  it  arose. 

*  *  Rommels  Urkundenbuch.    I.  p.  2.  , 

"*    t  Was  das  far  ein  Glaube  aey,  der  eine  solche  Erfahrung  erfbrdeit 
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The  knights,  intent  only  upon  their  palate  inter***,  had  given 
dissatisfaction  to  the  people  over  whom  they  presided  Poland 
had  seized  the  opportunity  to  impose  her  suzerainty  on  the 
order.  People,  knights,  'grand  master,  PoUsh  influence,  weft 
so  many  different  interests  continually  conflicting,  and  rendering 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  impossible. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Reformation  found  them,  and  all 
men  saw  in  jt  the  only  way  of  deliverance  for  that  unfortu- 
nate people  Brisman,  Spemtus,  Poliander,  (who  had  bean 
secretary  to  Eck,  at  the  time  of  the,  Leipsic  discussion,)  and 
others  besides,:  preached  the  Gospel  in  Prussia. 
;  One  day  &  beggar,  coming  from  the  lands  under  the  rub 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  arrived  in  Wittemberg;  and,  stop* 
p ing  before  the  residence  of  Luther,  sang  slowly  that  noble 
hymn  of  Poiiander'a, 

"  At  length  redemptiop's  cjoom."* 

The  Reformer,  who  had  never  heard  this  Christian  hymn, 
listened,  rapt  in  astonishment  The  foreign  accent  of  the 
singer  heightened  his  joy.  "  Again,  again,"  -cried  he,  whea 
the  beggar  had  ended.  Afterwards  he  enquired  where  lie 
had  learned  that  hymn,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes,  when  h& 
heard  from  the  poor  man  that  it  was  from  the  stores  of  the 
Baltic  that  this  shout  of  deliverance  was  sounding  as  for  at 
Wittemberg  .--then,  clasping  his  hands,  he  gave  thank*  to 
fikxLt 

.  In  troth  Redemption  wms  come  even  thither  1 
,  "Take  compassion  on  our  weakness,"  said  the  people  of 
Prussia  to  the  Grand  Master,  "and  send  us  preachers  who 
may  proclaim  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ"  Albert  at 
first  gave  ta*  answer,  but  he  entered  into  parley  with  Sigis 
tmmd  king  of  Poland,  his  uncle  and  suzerain  lord. 

The  latter  acknowledged  him  as  hereditary  Duke  ei 
Prussia^  and  the  new  prince  made  his  entry  into  hk  capital 
fef  Koiiigsi>eig,  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  accknsatieos 

*  Es  ist  das  Heyl  una  kommen  her. 

t  Dankte  Gott  mit  Freudeii.    (Seek.  p.  60ft}  '• 

•I  Sfckta,  Hktd#l»B*C  p.Wft 
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of  tie  inhabitants,  who  had  decorated  theit  houses,  atid  strewed 
their  streets  with  flowers.  "There  is  but  One  relijrious  order* 
said  Albert,  "  and  it  is  as  comprehensive  as  Christianity  itsetfr* 
The  monastic  orders  vanished,  and  that  divinely  appointed 
order  was  restored. 

The  bishops  surrendered  their  secular  rights  to  the  new 
Duke;  the  convents  were  converted  into  hospitals;  and  the 
Gospel  carried  into  the  poorest  villages;  and  in  the  year  jW* 
lowing,  Albert  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whose  faith  in  the  one  Saviour  was  unshaken. 

The  Pope  called  upon  the  Emperor  to  take  measures 
against  the  "apostate"  monk; — and  Charles  placed  Albert 
under  interdict  - 

-  Another  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  just  then  on  the  point  of  following 
his  relation's  example.  The  revok  of  the  peasants  was  espe- 
cially menacing  in  its  aspect  toward  the  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities; the  Elector,  Lutherr  and  ail  Germany  thought  A 
great  revolution  was  at  hand.  The  Archbishop  seeing  bo 
better  way  to  preserve  his  principality  than  to  render  it  secu> 
lar,  privately  requested  Luther  to  sound  the  minds  of  the  people 
preparatory  to  so  decided  a  step,*— -which  Luther  accordingly 
did,  in  a  letter  written  with  a  view  to  its  being  made  public, 
wherein  he  said  that  the  hand  of  God  was  heavy  on  the  clergy, 
and  that  nothing  could  save  them.f  However  the  War  of  the 
peasants  having  been  brought  to  an  earlier  termination  than 
had  been  looked  for:  the  Cardinal  retained  possession  of  his 
temporalities — his  uneasiness  subsided,  and  nil  thoughts  of  se- 
cularising his  position  were  dismissed ! 

Whilst,  John  of  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Albert  of 
Prussia,  were  openly  taking  part  with  the  Reformation,  and 
thus,  In  place  of  the  cautious  Frederic,  three  princes  of  bold 
and  decided  character  were  standing  forward  in  its  support, 
the  blessed  Word  was  working  its  way  in  the  Church,  and 
among  the  nations.     Luther  besought  the  Elector  to  establish 

•  gtckeoa.  p.  712. 

t  Er  muH  herttfttor.    (L.  Kpp.  ii.  f.  GH.) 
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^generally  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  place  of  the  minis- 
tratioai  of  Romish  priests,  and  to  direct  a  general  visitation  of 
the  churches*    About  the  same  time  at  Wittemberg  they 

f  began  to  exercise  the  episcopal  function,  and  ordain  ministers; 
*  Let  not  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  or  the  monks,  exclaim  against 
us,"  said  Melancthon,  ttwe  are  the  Church; — he  who  sepa- 
rates from  us  separates  himself  from  the  Church.  There  is 
no  other  Church— -save  the  assembly  of  those  who  have  the 
word  of  God,  and  who  are  purified  by  it."t 

All  this  could  not  be  said  and  done  without  occasioning  a 

^strong  reaction.  Rome  had  thought  the  Reformation  extin- 
guished in  the  blood  of  the  rebel  peasants — but  in  all  quarters ' 
its  flame  was  rising  more  bright  and  powerful  than  ever.  She 
decided  onr  making  one  more  effort.  The  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror wrote  menacing  letters,  the  former  from  Rome,  the  lat- 
ter from  Spain.  The  Imperial  government  took  measures 
for  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  finally  crushing  the  Reformation  at  the  ap- 
proaching Diet* 

The  electoral  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave,  in 
some  alarm,  met  on  the  7th  of  November  in  the  castle  of 
Friedewalt,  and  came  to  an  agreement  that  their  deputies  at 
the  Diet  should  act  in  concert.  Thus  in  the  forest  of  Sullin- 
gen  arose  the  earliest  elements  of  an  evangelical  association 
in  opposition  to  the  leagues  of  Ratisbon  and  Dessau. 

The  Diet  opened  on  the  11th  of  December,  at  Augsburg. 
The  princes  favourable  to  the  Gospel  were  not  present,  but 
the  deputies  from  Saxony  and  Hesse  spoke  out  fearlessly : 
**The  rising  of  the  peasants"  said  they,  "was  the  effect  of 
impolitic  and  harsh  usage.  <5od's  truth  is  not  to  be  torn  from 
the  heart  by  fire  and  swdrcT:  if  you  are  bent  on  resorting  to 
violence  against  the  reformed  opinions,  you  will  bring  down 
upon  us  calamities  more  terrible  than  those  from  which  we 
have  but  just  escaped." 

*  L.  Epp.  iii.  p.  28,  38,  51,  &c. 

t  Dass  Kirche  gey  aUein  diejenige,  so  Gottes  Wort  haben  an<J  dimft 
gereiniget  werdca.    (Corp.  Ref.  L  p.  786.) 
VOL.  ItL  ao 
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It  was  ftlwhat  the  reaelatf  on  of  the  Diet  must  be  rnoei  wh 
jwrtant  in  its  results.  Every  one  desired,  by  postponing  the 
decisive  moment,  to  gain  time  to  strengthen  his  own  position. 
•  It  was  accordingly  resolved,  that  the  Diet  should  re-assemble 
at  Spires  in  the  month  of  May  following ;  and  in  the  meaa- 
while  the  rescript  of  Nuremberg  was  to  continue  m  fbret. 
"  When  the  Diet  meet  again,"  said  they,  "  we  will  go  &% 
into  the  questions  of '  the  holy  faith, — public  rights, — and  the 
general  peace.7 " 

The  Landgrave  pursued  his  plan.  Toward  the  end  of 
February,  1526,  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Elector  at 
Gotha.  The  two  princes  came  to  an  understanding,  that  if 
attacked  on  account  of  the  word  of  God,  they  would  unite 
their  forces  to  resist  their  adversaries.  This  alliance  was 
formally  ratified  at  Torgau,  and  was  destined  to  he  fruitful  in 
important  consequences.  / 

However,  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  was  of  itself  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Landgrave.  Convinced  that  Charles 
was  at  work  to  compact  a  league  "  against  Christ  and  his 
holy  word,";he  addressed  letter  after  letter  to  the  Electoi, 
urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  uniting  with  other  states: 
"For  myself,"  said  he,  " rather  would  I  die  than  deny  the 
word  of  God,  and  allow  myself  to  be  driven  from  my  throne."* 

At  the  Elector's  court  much  uncertainty  prevailed.  In 
fact,  a  serious  difficulty  stood  jn  the  way  of  union  between  the 
princes  favourable  to  the  Gospel;  and  this  difficulty  origi- 
nated with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Luther  insisted  that  the' 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  should  be  defended  by  God  alone.  He 
thought  that  the  less  man  meddled  in  the  work,  the  more 
striking  would  be  God's  intervention  in  its  behalf  All  the 
politic  precautions  suggested,  were  in  his  view  attributable  to 
unworthy  fear  and  sinful  mistrust  Melancthon  dreaded  le$t 
an  alliance  hetween  the  evangelical  princes  should  hasten  that 
yery  struggle  which  it  was  their  object  to  avert 

The  Landgrave  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  considera- 
tions, and  laboured  to  gain  over  the  neighbouring  states  to  the 
*  SeckeadorJ  f.  768. 
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"vMiaftee,  but  lie  Med  in  hk  eade«fo*rs.  The  Elector  of 
Treves  abandoned  the  rank*  of  the  opposition,  and  accepted* 
-pension  from  the  Emperor.  Even  the  Elector  Palatine, 
whose  disposition  was  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Gospel, 
declined  Philip's  advance*. 

Thus,  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine,  the  Landgrave  had 
completely  failed ;  but  the  Elector,  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  the  reformed  divines,  opened  negotiations  wkh  the  princes 
who  had  in  all  times  gathered  round  the  standard  of  the  pow- 
erful chief  of  Saxony.  On  the  *2th  day  of  Jane,  the  Elector 
mi  his  son,  the  Dukes  Philip,  Ernest,  Otho  and  Francis  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg, 
Prince  Wolf  of  Anbalt,  Counts  Albert  andGehbard  of  Mans- 
feld,  assembled  at  Magdeburg,  and  there,  under  the  presidenoe 
of  the  Elector,  they  contracted  an  alliance  similar  to  that  of 
Torgan. 

w  Almighty  God,"  said  the  princes,  "  having  in  his  un- 
speakable mercy  again  brought  forward  among  men  his  holy 
and  eternal  word,  the  food  of  our  souls,  and  our  richest  treasure 
on  this  earth,— and  great  efforts  being  made  by  the  clergy 
and  their  adherents  to  suppress  and  extirpate  it, — we,- — being 
Well  assured  that  He  who  has  sent  it  forth  to  glorify  his  name 
upon  earth,  will  know  how  to  maintain  it,  mutually  engage 
to  preserve  that  blessed  word  to  our  people,  and  to  employ  for 
this  end  our  goods,  and  our  lives,  the  resources  of  our  states, 
and  the  arms  of  our  subjects,  and  all  that  we  have,  putting  our 
trust  not  in  our  armies,  but  solely  in  the  almighty  power  of 
the  Lord,  of  whom  we  desire  to  be  but  the  instruments." *  So 
spoke  the  princes 

Two  days  after,  the  city  of  Magdeburg  was  received  into 
the  alliance,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  new  Duke  of 
Prussia,  acceded  to  it  by  a  separate  convention. 
.  The  Evangelic  Union  was  formed ;  bat  the  dangers  it  wee 
destined  to  ward  off  seemed  every  day  to  become  more  threat* 
ening.     The  priests,  and  such  of  the  princes  as  adhered  to  the 

*  Allem  atrf  Gott   den  Allmachtigen,  als  dessen  "Werkzeuge   sit 
banddn.    (Hortfebetv  \bmchefa&*mbm>K&iB,  i  p.  1490.) 
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Bomieh  party,  had  see©  (he  Refcjrmatkm,  which  they  lad 
thought  stifled,  suddenly  growing  up  behre  them  to  a  formi- 
dable height  Already  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation  were 
,  nearly  asnumeroos  as  those  of  the  Pope*  If  they  should  form 
a  majority  in  the  Diet,  the  consequences  to  the  ecclesiastical 
1  states  might  be  imagined.  Now  or  never  \  It  was  no  longer 
a  heresy  to  be  refuted,  but  a  powerful  party  to  be  withstood. 
Victories  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  Eck  were  needed 
en  this  occasion. 

Vigorous  measures  had  been  already  taken.  The  metro- 
politan chapter  of  the  church  of  Meats  had  convoked  an  as- 
sembly of  its  suffragans,  and  adopted  the  resolution  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  entreating  them  to  In- 
terpose for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Duke  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  Cardinal-Elector  Albert,  had  met  at 
Halle,  and  addressed  a  memorial  to  Charles.  "  The  detesta- 
ble doctrine  of  Luther,"  said  they,  u  is  making  extensive  pro- 
gress ;  every  day  attempts  are  made  to  seduce  ourselves,  and, 
foiling  to  persuade  us,  they  seek  to  compel  us  by  exciting  o«rr 
subjects  to  revolt.  We  implore  the  Emperor's  interventk)n.,,* 
On  the  breaking  up  of  this  conference,  Brunswick  himself 
set  out  for  Spain  to  induce  Charles  to  take  the  decisive  step. 

He  could  not  nave  arrived  at  a  more  favourable  juncture: 
the.  Emperor  had  just  concluded  with  Franee  the  famous  peace 
of  Mad  rid,  He  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to  apprehend  from 
that  quarter,  and  his  undivided  attention  was  now  directed  to 
the  affairs  of  Germany*  Francis  the  First  had  offered  to  de- 
fray half  the  expences  of  a  war  either  against  the  heretics  ox 
against  the  Turks ! 

The  Emperor  was  at  Seville ;— he  was  on  the  eve  of  mar* 
riage  with  a  princess  of  Portugal,  and  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
fdalquiver  resounded  with  joypus  festivity.  A  dazzling  train 
of  nobles,  and  vast  crowds  of  people  thronged  the  ancient  capt- 
-tal  of  the  Moors.  The  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
were  displayed  under  the  roofs  of  its  noble  cathedral  A  Le» 
*  Bcbmdt,  Deutsche  G*mh.  *$.  p.  m 
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gate  from  tie  Pppe  officiated;  and  new  Wore,  e*ea 1 
Arabian  rule,  had  Andalusia  witnessed  a  spectacle  of  mo*e 
magnificence  and  solemnity.  • 

,  Just  at  that  time,  Henry  of  Brunswick  arrived  from  Ger- 
many, and  solicited  Charles  to  sava  the  Church  tyd  the  Env 
pire  from  the  attacks  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  His  re- 
quest was  immediately  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  En* 
peror  resolved  on  vigorous  measures. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1526,  ho  addressed  letters  to  sever*! 
of  the  princes  and  free  cities  that  still  adhered  to  Rome,  H* 
also  specially  commissioned  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  com? 
niunicate  to  them  that  he  had  learned  with  grief  that  the  coftr 
tinued  progress  of  Luther's  heresy  threatened  to  fill  Germany 
with  sacrilege,  havoc,  and  bloodshed;  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  express  the  great  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  fidelity  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  and  to  acquaint  them  that,  laying  aside  all 
other  business,  he  was  about  to  leave  Spam  and  repair  to 
Rome,  to  concert  measures  with  the  Pope,  and  from  thence  to 
pass  into  Germany,  and  there  oppose  that  abominable  Wit- 
temberg pest ;  adding,  that  it  behoved  them  to  continue  stead* 
fast  in  their  faith,  and  in  the  «vent  of  the  Lutherans  seeking 
to  seduce  or  oblige  them  to  a  renunciation  of  it,  to  repel  thai* 
attempts  by  a  united  and  courageous  resistance :  that  be  him- 
self would  shortly  be  among  them  and  support  them  with  all 
his  power.*  ■  > 

When  Brunswick  returned  into  Germany,  the  Catholic 
party  joyfully  lifted  up  their  heads.  .  The  Dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick, Pornerania,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  John  of  Julier% 
George  of  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  all  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church,  on  reading  the  menacing  letters  of  the  con* 
oueror  of  Francis  the  First,  thought  their  triumph  secure.  It 
was  decided  they  should  attend  the  approaching  Diet,  and 
humble  the  heretical  princes^  and  in  the  event  of  the  latter 
resisting,  quell  them  with  the  sword.  "  I  may  be  Elector  of 
Saxony  any  day  I  please"]  was  an  expression  ascribed  by 

#  Archive*  of  Weimar.    (Secfcend.  p.  768.) 
t  Ranke,  Deutech  Gcsch.  ii.  p.  349.  Rommel  Urkunden,  p.  88. 
20* 
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report  to  Duke  George—words  to  which  h$  afterwards  en* 
deavoured  to  attach  another  meaning.  u  The  Lutheran  party 
cannot  long  hold  togoher,"  said  his  Chancellor  to  the  Duke, 
in  a  tone  of  exultation ;  "  fet  them  mind  what  they  are  about :'' 
~-<Hid  truly  Luther  was  on  his  guard,  though  not  in  the  sense 
their  words  conveyed.  He  attentively  observed  the  designs 
of  the  opposers  of  God's  word:  he,  like  Melancthon,  expected 
that  thousands  of  swords  would  ere  long  be  unsheathed  against 
the  Gospel.  But  he  sought  a  strength  far  above  the  strength 
of  men.  Writing  to  Frederic  Myconius/he  observed,  "  Satan 
is  raging :  ungodly  priests  take  counsel  together,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  war.  Exhort  the  people  to  contend  earnestly 
before  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  by  faith  and  prayer,  that  our 
adversaries,  being  overcome  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  be  con* 
strained  to  peace.  The  most  urgent  of  our  wants — the  very 
first  thing  we  have  to  do,  is  to  pray  :  let  the  people  know  that 
they  are  at  this  hour  exposed  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
the  rage  of  the  devil :  let  them  pray?* 

Thus  every  thing  indicated  a  decisive  conflict.  The  Re*- 
formation  had  on  its  side  the  prayers  at  Christians,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people,  and  an  ascendant  in  men's  minds  that  no 
power  could  stay.  The  Papacy  had  with  it  the  established 
owter,  the  force  of  early  habit,  the  zeal  and  hatred  of  powerful 
princes,  and  the  authority  of  an  Emperor  whose  dominion 
extended  over  both  hemispheres,  and  who  had  just  before 
deeply  humbled  the  pride  of  Francis  the  First. 

Such  waathe  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Diet  of  Spire* 
was  opened.     Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Switzerland 

'  *  Ut  in  mediifl  gladiis  et  furoribus  Satan*  posito  et  periclitanti.    (L» 
Epp.  iK.  p.  100.) 
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W*  are  about  to  contemplate  the  diversities,  or,  as  they; 
hare  been  since  called,  variations  of  the  Reformation.  These 
diversities  are  among  its  most  essential  characters. 

Unity  in  diversity,  and  diversity  in  imity — is  a  law  of  Na- 
ture, and  also  of  the  Church. 

Truth  may  be  compared  to  the  light  of  the  Sun.  The  light 
comes  from  heaven  colourless,  and  ever  the  same;  and  yet  k 
takes  different  hues  on  earth,  varying  according  to  the  objects 
on  which  it  fells.  Thus  different  formularies  may  sometimes 
express  the  same  christian  Truth,  viewed  under  different 
aspects. 

How  dull  would  be  this  visible  creation,  if  all  its  boundless 
variety  of  shape  and  colour  were  to  give  place  to  an  unbroken 
uniformity !  And  may  we  not  add  how  melancholy  wouM 
be  its  aspect,  if  ail  created  beings  did  but  compose  a  solitary 
and  vast  Unitf! 

The  unity  which  comes  from  Heaven  doubtless  has  its 
place, — but  the  diversity  of  human  nature  has  its  proper  place 
alaa  In  religion  we  must  neither  leave  out  God  nor  man. 
Without  unity  your  religion  cannot  be  of  God, — without  di- 
versity, it  cannot  be  the  religion  of  man.  And  it  ought  to  beJ 
«f  both.  Would  you  banish  from  creation  a  law  that  its  Di- 
vine Author  has  imposed  upon  it,  namely, — that  of  boundless 
diversity  %  "  Things  without  life  giving  sound,"  said  Paolj 
"  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  in  tha 
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sounds,  how  shall  k  be  known  what  is  piped  of  harped?"* 
But,  if  in  religion  there  is  a  diversity,  the  result  of  distinction 
of  individuality,  and  whjch,  by  consequence,  must  subsist  even 
in  heaven, — there  is  a  diversity  which  is  the  fruit  of  man's  re- 
bellion,— and  this  last  is  indeed  a  serious  evil. 

There  are  two  opposite  tendencies  which  may  equally  mis- 
lead us.  The  one  consists  in  the  exaggeration  of  diversity,— 
the  other,  in  extending  the  unity.  The  great  doctrines  of 
man's  salvation  are  as  a  fine  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
errors.  To  require  more  than  the  reception  of  those  doctrines, 
is  to  disallow  the  diversity : — to  require  any  thing  less,  is  to 
infringe  the  unity. 

.  This  latter  departure  is  that  of  rash  and  unruly  mkids 
looking  beyond,  or  out  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  desire  to  set  up 
systems  and  doctrines  of  men. 

,f  The  former  appears  in  various  exclusive  sects  and  is  more 
especially  seen  in  that  of  Rome. 

,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  reject  Error  from  her  bosom. 
If  this  be  neglected,  Christianity  can  «ot  be  upheld;  but* 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  It  would  follow  that  the  Church  should 
take  proceedings  against  the  smallest  deviations,  and  intervene 
in  mere  disputes  about  words;  faith  would  be  silenced,  and 
christian  feeling  reduced  to  slavery.  Not  such  was  the  coo* 
dition  of  the  Church  in  those  times  of  real  Catholieity^-4he 
first  ages.  It  cast  out  the  sects  which  impugned  the  funds* 
mental  truths  of  the  Gtospel,  but  where  these  were  received,  it 
|eft  full  liberty  to  faith.  Rome  soon  departed  from  these  wise 
precedents,  and,  in  proportion  as  an  authoritative  teaching  of 
man  established  itself  within  the  Church,  there  appeared  a 
Unity  of  man's  imposing. 

.  A  system  of  human  appointment  being  onoe  devised,  rigour 
went  on  increasing  from  age  to  age.  Christian  liberty,  re*» 
apected  by  the  catholicity  of  the  earliest  ages,  was  first  limkedf 
then  chained,  and  finally ,  stifled.  Conviction,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  of  God's  word,  shdukl  be  freely 
formed  in  the  heart  and  understanding,  was  imposed  by  exter 

:  <   .    -  .  ■.  ♦  *  Cor.  «fc*  % 
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pal  authority,  ready  framed  and  squared  by  the  marten  of 
mmkind  Thought,  will,  and  feetiag,  all  those  faculties  of 
our  nature,  which,  once  subjected  to  the  Word  and  Spirit  of 
jQod,  should  be  left  free  in  their  working,  were  hindered  of 
their  proper  liberty,  and  compelled  to  find  rent  in  forma  that 
had  been  previously  settled.  The  mind  of  man  became  a  soft 
•f  mirror  wherein  impressions  to  which  it  was  a  stranger  were 
reproduced,  but  which,  of  kselfj  presented  nothing !  Doubt- 
Jess  there  were  those  who  were  taught  of  God,-— but  the  great 
majority  of  Christiana  receired  the  convictions  of  other  men; 
~~a  personal  faith  was  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence :  the  Be* 
formation  it  was  that  restored  this  treasure  to  the  Church. 

And  yet  there  was,  for  a  while,  a  space  within  which  the 
Jturnan  mind  was  permitted  to  more  at  large,— certain  opi- 
nions, at  least,  which  Christians  were  at  liberty  to  receive  or 
reject  at  will  But,  as  a  besieging  army,  day  by  day,  contracts 
its  lines,  compelling  the  garrison  to  confine  their  movements 
within  the  narrow  enclosure  of  the  fortress,  and,  at  last,  oblig- 
ing it  to  surrender  at  discretion,  just  so,  the  hierarchy,  from 
age  to  age,  and  almost  firom  year  to  year,  has  gone  on  restrict* 
mg  the  liiberty  allowed  for  a  time  to  the  human  mind,  until,  at 
last,  by  successive  encroachments,  there  remained  no  liberty 
at  all.  That  which-was  to  be  believed* — loved,-~or  done,-* 
was  regulated  and  decreed  in  the  court*  of  the  Roman  chan- 
cery. The  faithful  were  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  examin* 
iag,  reflecting,  and  combating;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  re> 
peat  the  formularies  that  had  been  taught  them  1 

From  that  period,  whenever,  in  the  bosom  of  Roman  Ga* 
tfcolicisro,  a  man  has  appeared  inheriting  the  Catholicity  of 
apostolic,  limes,  such  a  one,  feeling  his  inability  to  act  out  the 
&e  imparted  to  him,  in  die  bonds  in  which  he  is  held,  has 
been  lei  to  burst  those  bonds,  and  give  to  die  astonished 
world  another  example  of  a  Christian  walking  at  liberty  in  tfetf 
acknowledgment  of  no  law  but  the  law  of  GedV 

The  Reformation,  in  restoring  liberty  to  the  Church,  must 
therefore  restore  to  it  its  original  diversity,  and  people  it  with 
femilies  united  by  the  great  Aatorea  of  reaewMaae*  derived 
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from  their  common  bead,  but  varying  in  secondary  f*atur4% 
and  reminding  us  of  the  varieties  inherent  in  human  nattiM, 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  desirable  that  this  diversity  should 
have  been  allowed  to  subsist  in  the  Universal  Church  with- 
out leading  to  sectarian  divisions,  and  yet  we  must  remember 
that  Sects  are  only  the  expression  of  this  diversity. 
•  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  which  had  till  now  developed 
themselves  independently,  came  m  contact  with  each  other  in 
the  years  we  are  about  to  retrace,  and  they  afforded  an  exam- 
ple of  that  diversity  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  was 
to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Protestantism.  We  shaU 
have  occasion  to  behold  men  perfectly  agreeing  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  die  Faith  yet  differing  on  certain  secondary  ques- 
tions. True  it  is  that  human  passion  found  an  entrance  into 
these  discussions,  but  while  deploring  such  minglings  of  evil, 
Protestantism,  far  from  seeking  to  disguise  the  diversity,  pub- 
lishes and  proclaims  it  Its  path  to  unity  is  indeed  long  and 
difficult,  but  the  unity  it  proposes  is  real. 

Zwingle  was  advancing  in  the  christian  life.  Whilst  4b* 
Gospel  had  to  Luther  brought  deliverance  from  the  deep  me- 
lancholy in  which  he  had  been  plunged  when  in  the  convent 
of  Erfurth,  and  developed  in  him  a  cheerfulness  which  often 
amounted  to  gaiety,  and  of  which,  from  that  time,  the  Re- 
former gave  such  repeated  evidence,  even  when  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dangers, — Christianity  had  had  quite  a  contrary  effect 
on  the  joyous  child  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tockenburg.  Re- 
claiming Zwingle  from  his  thoughtless  and  worldly  career,  k * 
had  stampted  upon  his  character  a  seriousness  which  was  not 
natural  to  him.  This  seriousness  was  indeed  most  needed; 
We  have  seen  how,  toward  the  close  of  1522,  numerous 
enemies  appeared  to  rise  against  the  Reformation.*  From 
all  sides  reproaches  were  heaped  upon  Zwingle,  and  cornea* 
thins  would  at  times  take  place  even  in  the  churches. 

Leo  Juda,  who,  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  historian, -was  a 
man^  of  small  stature,  f  with  a  heart  fuH  of  love  for  the  poor, 

*  Vol.  II.  Book  8,  to*  the  end,  ! 

t  &«vr*faiufssrMaan.    (FUarim  Beartrig*,  i*.  p.  44.) 
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«ttd  iwil  against  false  teachers,  had  arrived  in  Zurich  about 
the  cod  of  1522,  to  take  the  duty  ef  pastor  of  St  Peter's 
chrcrch.  He  had  been  replaced  at  Einsidlen  by  Oswald  My* 
oonius~*  His  coming  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Zwingle 
and  the  Reformation. 

Dae  day,  soon  after  his  arrival,  being  at  church,  he  heard 
an  Augustine  monk  preaching  with  great  earnestness  that  man 
was  competent  by  his  own  strength  to  satisfy  the  righteousness 
of  God.  "  Reverend  father  Prior,"  exclaimed  Leo,  "  listen  to 
me  for  an  instant;  and  you,  my  dear  fellow-citizens,  keep  your 
seats, — I  will  speak  a£  becomes  a  Christian :"  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  show  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  teaching  he  had 
mat  been  listening  taf  A  great  disturbance  ensued  in  the 
church. — Instantly  several  persons  angrily  attacked  the  "little 
priest"  from  Einsidlen.  Zwingle,  repairing  to  the  Council, 
presented  himself  before  them,  and  requested  permission  to 
give  an  account  of  his  doctrine,  in  presence  of  the  bishop1* 
deputies  ;-*-and  the  Council,  desiring  tor  terminate  the  dissett* 
sions,  convoked  a  conference  for  the  29th  of  January.  The 
news  spread  rapidly  throughout  Switzerland.  "  A  vagabond 
•Set,"  observed  his  mortified  adversaries,  "  k  to  be  held  at  Zm 
•rich.    All  the  vagrants  from  the  high-road  will  be  there."    * 

Wishing  to  prepare  for  the  struggle,  Zwingle  put  forth 
thrty-seven  theses.  In  them  the  mountaineer  of  the  Toe  ken* 
burg  boldly  assailed  the  Pope,  in  the  face  of  all  Switzerland. 

"  They/'  said  he,  "  who  assert  that  the  Qospel  is  nothing 
until  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Church,  blaspheme  God." 

"Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  for  all  who  hare 
bseny  are,  er  shell  be." 

"Christians  are  all  the  brethren  of  Christ,  and  of  one  aft* 
ether ;  and  they  have  no  c  fathers,'  upon  earth ; — away,  there* 
fore,  with  religious  orders,  sects,  and  parties." 

"  No  compulsion  should  be  employed  ka  the  ceseof  awch  as 
do  not  acknowledge  their  error, — unless  by  their  seditious 
conduct  they  disturb  the  peace  of  others." 

•  Vt  peat  abttam  Leonk,  monachal  allied  lagaro,  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  858.) 
t  J.  J.  Hettinger,  Belw.  Kirch*  Gcach.  ia.  p.  106. 
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'  Such  were  some  of  the  ^tfopesitieii*  put  forth  by  Zwin£ls* 
On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  29th  January,  mora  than 
mx  hundred  persona  were  collected  in  .the  hall  of  the  Great 
Council^  at  Zurich.  Many  from  toe  neighbouring  cantons, 
as  well  as  Zurichers,  the  learned,  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
clergy,  had  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Council  "What 
will  be  the  end  of  all  tbis  ?"*  was  the  question  asked.  Nona 
ventured  to  answer ;  but  the  breathless  attention,  deep  feeliag, 
and  agitation,  which  reigned  in  the  meeting,  sufficiently  showed 
that  important  results  were  looked  for. 

The  burgomaster  Roust,  who  had  fought  ia  the  battle  of 
llarigftan,  presided  at  the  conference.  The  knight  James) 
Anwyl,  grand  master  of  the  bishop's  court  at  Constance,  Fa* 
ber  the  vicar-general,  and  se¥erai  doctors  of  divinity,  attended 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop.  Schafthausen  had  deputed  Doctor 
Sebastian  Hofmeister;  he  was  the  only  deputy  from  the 
cantons, — so  weak,  as  yet,  was  the  Reformation  m  Switwv 
land.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  deposited  a  B*» 
ble,  and  seated  before  it  was  Zwingle.  "  I  am  driven  a  id  ha* 
Slat  on  all  sides,"  he  had  said,  "yet  I  stand  firm,t  leaning  as* 
no  strength  of  my  own,  but  on  Christ,  the  rock,  by  whoa* 
help  I  can  do  all  things."  ; 

Zwingle  stood  up.  "  I  have  proclaimed,"  said  ha,  ^  that 
salvation  is  to  be  found  in  Christ  alone :  and  it  is  lor  this  tha% 
throughout  Switzerland,  I  am  charged  with  being  a  heretic^ 
a  seducer,  and  rebellions  man.  Here,  then,  I  stand  in  God's 
name!"}: 

<  On.  this,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  Faber,  who,  rising  from 
his  seat,  thus  replied : — "  I  am  not  sent  to  disputer^bat  to  r«^ 
pert"  The  assembly  ia  surprise,  began  to  smile*  "l*he 
Diet  of  Nuremberg,"  continued  Faber,  "has  promised  m 
Council  within  one  year :  we  must  wait  for  its  assembling." 

-  -*  Em  gfomm  Verwandafen,  was  doeh  u*s  der  Sack  werdea  woftte. 
(Bollinger,  Chron,  i  p.  97»> 

t  Immotus  tamen  maneo,  Don  meis  nenrv  nixus,  sad  petra  Chrigfea, 
in  quo  omnia  possum.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  261.) 

t  Nan  wohkn  in  dim  Namen  Gottea,  Mb  ttn  ich.  (Bullihgcr. 
Chron.  p.  98.)  ' 
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"What  I"  said  Zwingle,  "is  not*  this  large  and  ttitelligetft 
meeting  as  competent  as  a  Council  ¥ '  then  taming  to  those  who 
presided,  he  added, — "Gracious  Lords;  defend  the  word  of 
Qol" 

A  solemn  silence  ensued  on  this  appeal.  At  last  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  burgomaster.  "  If  any  one  present  has  any- 
thing to  say,"  said  he,  "let  him  say  on."  Still  all  were  silent 
"  I  implore  all  those  who  hare  accused  me, — and  I  know  that 
tome  are  here  present, "  said  Zwingle,  "  to  come  forward  and 
rebuke  me  for  the  truth's  sake."  Not  a  word!  Again  anfl 
again  Zwingle  repeated  his  request,  but  to  no  purpose.  F*- 
ber, thus  brought  to  close  quarters,  lost  sight,  for  an  instant,  of 
the  reserve  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  and  stated  that  he  had 
eonvicted  of  his  error  the  pastor  of  Filispach,  who  was  at  that 
lime  in  durance ;  bat,  having  said  this,  he  again  relapsed  into 
silence.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  was  urged  to  bring  forward 
the  arguments  by  which  he  had  convinced  that  pastor ;  he 
would  givt  no  answer.  This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Rd- 
ttish  doctors  mortified  the  impatience  of  the  assembly.  A 
foice  from  the  further  end  of  the  hall  was  heard  exclaiming, 
— "  Where  have  they  got  to— those  braggarts,  wbose  voices 
are  so  loud  in  our  streets*  Come  forward :  there's  the  man 
you  want"  On  this  the  burgomaster  observed,  smiling,  "tt 
seems  that  the  sharp-edged  sword  that  succeeded  against  the 
pastor  of  FiKspach  is  fast  fixed  in  its  scabbard:'" — and  he 
proceeded  to  break  up  the  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  parties  being  again  assembled,  tfee 
Gwracil  resolved  that  master  Ulric  Zwingle,  not  being  re- 
proved by  any  one,  was  at  liberty  to  continue  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton  should  be 
enjoined  to  advance  nothing  but  what  they  could  establish-by 
(fee  Scriptures.  * 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  will  cause  Mr  word  to  prevtfft  m 
heaven  and  in  earth!"  exclaimed  Zwingle.  On  this  fraber 
w>u1d  not  suppress  his  indignation,     "  The  theses  of  mastqr 

.  *  t^.— tke  moat*    Wo  ifaid  aim  4»  gtcwMft  Hoiim.  .  „  .  (tw. 
Opp.  i  p.  131)  .      vi 

rot*  in.  tl 
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Ukic,"  ta*4  he,  "  are  incompatible  with  the  hooour  due  to  the 
Church,  and  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ, — and  I  can 
prove  it"  a  Do  bo,"  retorted  Zwingle.  But  Faber  declined, 
except  it  should  be  in  Paris,  Cologne,  or  Friburg.  "  I  ac- 
knowledge no  authority  but  that  of  the  Gospel,"  said  Zwingle : 
M  Before  you  can  shake  one  word  of  that,  the  earth  kaclf  wiH 
open  before  you"*  " That's  always  the  cry,"  remarked  Fa- 
bar;  "  the  Gospel,-— nothing  but  the  Gospel!  Men  might 
lead  holy  lives  in  peace  and  charity  if  there  were  no  Goa- 
pei!"t  At  these  words  the  auditors  indignantly  rose  from 
fhfir  seats,  and  the  meeting  finally  broke  up. 

The  Reformation  was  gaining  ground.  It  was  at  this  pe> 
jiod  called  to  new  conquests.  After  the  skirpoiah  at  Zurich, 
in  which  the  ablest  champions  of  the  Papacy  had  kept  silence, 
who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  oppose  the  new  doctrines  i  JBt§t 
methods  of  another  kind  were  tried.  The  firmness  of  Zwiagk, 
aad  the  republican  freedom  of  his  bearing,  overawed  Jm  aoa- 
mfes.  Accordingly,  recourse  was  had  to  suitable  methods  fir 
subduing  him.  Whilst  Borne  was  pursuing  liUther  w^tfc. 
anathemas,  she  laboured  to  win  the  Reformer  of  Zurich  by 
persuasions.  Scarcely  was  the  conference  closed  over  when* 
Zwingle  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the, captain  of  tha 
Pope's  guards — the  son  of  the  burgomaster  Roust,  acoouv 
pajiied  by  Einsius  the  legate,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  hriej 
from  the  Pontiff, — in  which  Adrian  addressed  Zwingle  as  hia 
**  well-beloved  son,"  and  assured  him  of  his  special  fi&am* 
At  the  same  time  the  Pope  set  others  upon  urging,  Zink  tf  in- 
fluence Zwingle,  J  "  And  what,"  enquired  Oswald  Myconiat, 
"does  the  Popa  authorise  you  to  offer  him?"  " Ewyiluflg 
short  of  the  Pontiff's  chair,'^  answered  Zink,  earnestly."     t 

♦  13a  man  das  Erdrych  brechen.    (Zw.  Opp.  i  pi  1*4&) 
t  Man  mdefat  denocht  fnintlich,   fridlich  und  tMgwwUica  late*, 
wean  gUca  km  Kvangeuaai  were.    (Ball.  Chroa.  p^iW*    Zw.  Opp. 

If  W)  .    , 

t  Gam  de  tua  egregia  virtute  apecialiter  nobis  sit  cognitum.  (Zw. 
lfcp.p.366.) 

fatOaw.  Myc.)  -  >    i 

if  <     - 


There  was  aotfcing,  whether  mitre,  crosier,  or  cardmaP* 
nat,  which  the  Pope  would  not  have  given  to  buy  over  the 
Reformer  of  Zurich.  J$ut  Rome  altogether  mistook  her  man 
~-end  vain  were  all  her  advances.  In  Zwingie,  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  a  fee  even  more  determined  than  Luther.  He 
had  less  regard  for  the  long  established  notions  and  the  cere- 
aiojriet  of  former  ages—it  was  enough  to  draw  down  his  hos- 
tility that  a  custom)  innocent  in  itself  had  been  connected  with 
some  existing  abuses.  In  hi*  judgment  the  word  of  God  alone 
W*»tobeexaked. 

But  if  Rome  had  jo  Jittle  understanding  of  the  events  their 
hi  progress  m  Christendom  she  wanted  not  for  counsellors  to 
give  Jier  the  needful  information. 

Fafcer,  irritated  at  the  Pope's  thus  humbling  himself  before 
his  adversary — lost  no  time  in  advising  him.  A  courtier, 
dressed  in  smiles,  with '  honied  words  upon  his  tongue,  those 
who  listened  to  him  might  have  thought  him  friendly  toward 
all,  and  even  to  those  whom  he  charged  with  heresy, — bdt 
his  hatred  was  mortal  Luther,  playing  on  his  name  (Faber,) 
-Was  accustomed  to  say—'*  The  vicar  oY  Constance  is  a  black- 
smith .  ...  of  lies*  Let  him  take  up  arms  like  a  manj  and 
-tee  how  Christ  defends  os."* 

These  words  wero*  no  uncalled-for  bravado — for  all  the 
while  that  the  Pope  in  his  communications  with  Zwingie  was 
4*omplimeotiag  him  on  his  distinguished  virtues,  and  the  spe- 
cial confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  the  Reformer's  enemies 
were  multiplying  throughout  Switzerland.  The  veteran  sol- 
disss,  the  higher  families  and  the  herdsmen  of  the  mountains, 
wase  combined  hi  aversion  to  a  doctrine  which  ran  counter  to 
all  thek  inclinations.  At  Lucerne,  public  notice  was  given 
of. the  performance  of  Zwingltt  p*$sion;  and  the  people 
dragged  about  aa  jeAgy  of  the  Reformer,  shouting  that  they 
were  going  tops*  the  heretic  to  death;  ami  laying  violent 
iiands  on  some  Zuriehers  who  were  then  at  Lucerne,  con> 
pelled  them  to  be  spectators  of  this  mock  execution.  ^They 
small  not  disturb  my  peace"  observed  Zwingie;  " Christ  will 

•  FfrOm*  vtfe  fala^s»BSSli  liyiMit  ;  .  * .  (X#.  Spfr.  p.  «92.) 
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pever  fail  those  who  are  his"  Even  in  die  Diet  ttateaui 
against  him  were  beard.*  "  Beloved  Confederatea,"  said  the 
Councillor  of  Mullinen,  addressing  the  canton*,  "  make*  sgartfl 
against  Lutheranism  while  there  is  yet  time*  At  Zurich  no 
man  is  roaster  in  his  own  house." 

.  This  agitation  in  the  enemies'  ranks  proclaimed,  more  loudly 
than  any  thing  else  could  have  dene,  what  was  passing  in 
Zurich.  In  truth  victory  was  already  bearing  fruite,  the  vic- 
torious party  were  gradually  taking  possession  of  the  country ; 
and  every  day  the  Gospel  made  some  new  progress.  Twenty 
-four  canons,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  chaplains,  came 
of  their  own  accord  to  petition  the  Council  for  a  reform  rf 
their  statutes.  It  was  decided  to  replace  those  sluggish  priests 
by  men  of  learning  and  piety,  whose  duty  it  should  fee  to.  in- 
struct the  youth  of  Zurich,  and  to  establish,  instead  of  theft 
vespers  and  Latin  masses,  a  daily  exposition  of  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  from  the  Hebrew,  and  Greek  tests,  first  for  the 
learned,  and  then  for  the  people. 

Unhappily  there  are  found  in  every  army  ungovernable 
spirits,  who  leave  their  ranks,  and  make  onset  too  early,  on 
points  which  it  would  be  better  lor  a  while  to  leave  unattacked. 
Louis  Ketzer,  a  young  priest,  having  put  forth  a  tract  in  Ge*» 
man/entitled  (he  Judgment  af  God  against  Images,  a  great 
sensation  was  produced,  and  a  portion  of  the  people  could  think 
of  nothing  else.  It  is  ever  to  the  injury  of  essentials  thaUhe 
mind  of  man  is  preoccupied  with  Secondary  matters.  Outside 
.one  of  the  «ity  gates,  at  a  place  called  Stadelhofen,  was  sta- 
tioned a  crucifix  elaborately  carved,  and  richly  ornamented. 
tThe  more  ardent  of  the  Reformed,  provoked  at  the  super- 
stitious veneration  still  paid  this  image,  could  not  auppneai 
tbeir  indignation  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  pass  that 
way.  A  citizen,  by  name  Claudius  Hettinger,  "a  man  <rf 
femily,"  says  Bullinger,  "and  weU  acquainted  with  the  Sctip- 
tmm"  meeting  the  miller  of  Stadelhofen,  to  whom  the  crucifix 
bebngsed,  enquired  when  be  meant  to  take  away  his  idoif. 
"  No  one  requires  you  to  worship  ihem,"  was  the  milletfe 
•  Glx*#m  mm  aunqmai  ihfart— nmi    <&■.£&.  pi  8J&)    • 
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Bpiy.  "Bat  do  yea  not  know*  retorted  Hottinger,  *that 
God's  word  forbids  us  to  have  graven  images ?'  "Very 
well,"  relied  tlie  miller,  « If  you  are  empowered  to  remove 
Item,  I  leave  you  to  do  so."  Hottinger  thought  himself 
authorized  to  act,  and  he  was  soon  after  seen  to  leave  the  city, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  citizens.  On  arriving  at  the 
crucifix,  (hey  deliberately  dug  round  the  image  until,  yielding 
to  their  efforts,  it  came  down  with  a  loud  crash  to  the  earth. 

This  daring  action  spread  alarm  far  and  wide.  One  might 
have  thought  religion  itself  had  been  overturned  with  the 
crucifix  of  Stadelhofen.  "  They  are  sacrilegious  disturbers^ 
— 4hey  are  worthy  of  death,"  exclaimed  the  partisans  of  Rome. 
The  Council  caused  the  iconoclasts  to  be  arrested. 

"Ncr,"  exclaimed  Zwingle,  speaking  from  his  pulpit, 
u  HotHnger  and  his  friends  have  not  sinned  against  God,  nor 
are  they  deserving  of  death* — but  they  may  be  justly  punished 
for  having  resorted  to  violence  without  the  sanction  of  the 

magistrates"! 

/  Meanwhile  acts  of  a  similar  kind  were  continually  recur* 
ring.  A  vicar  of  St.  Peter's  one  day  observing  before  the 
porch  of  that  church  a  number  of  poor  persons  ill  clad  and 
femished,  remarked  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  as  he  glanced  at 
the  images  of  the  saints  decked  in  costly  attire—"  I  should 
Hke  to  strip  those  wooden  idols  and  clothe  those  poor  mem- 
bers of  Jesus  Christ"  A  few  days  after,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  saints  and  their  fine  trappings  were  missing. 
The  Council  sent  the  vicar  to  prison,  although  he  protested 
that  he  had  ho  hand  m  removing  them.  "  Is  it  these  blocks 
ci  wood,"  exclaimed  the  people,  "that  Jesus  enjoined  us  to' 
clothe  %  Is  it  of  such  images  as  these  that  he  will  say  to  the 
righteous— K I  teas  naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me  T '  .  .  .  Thus 
the  Reformation,  when  resisted,  rose  to  a  greater  height ;  and 

4  *  The  same  principles  are  seen  in  the  speeches  of  M.  M.  de  Bregfie 
and  Royer-Collard,  on  occasion  of  the  celebrated  debates  on  the  law 
of  Sacrilege. 

.  f  Dorum  fcabend  ir  aase*  Rent*  keia  jeacht  stunen.  sv  m  tddetw 
(Bun.  Car.  p.  127.)  *     * 
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the  note  it  was  compressed,  wttb  the  more  feiree  &f  it  bretfc 
forth  and  threaten  to  carry  all  be/ore  it 

These  excesses  conduced  to  setne  beneficial  results.  Aao* 
ther  straggle  was  needed  to  issue  in  former  progress-^-  for  ia 
spiritual  things  as  in  the  affairs  of  earthly  kingdoms,  there  can 
be  no  conquest  without  a  struggle — and  since  the  adherent*} 
of  Rome  were  inert,  events  were  so  ordered  that  the  conflict- 
was  begun  by  the  irregular  soldiery  of  the  Reformation.  la 
feet,  the  magistrates  were  perplexed  and  undecided :  they  felt 
the  need  of  more  light  in  the  matter ;  and  for  this  end  they 
resolved  on  appointing  a  second  public  meeting,  to  discuss  m 
German,  and  on  grounds  of  Scripture,  the  question  as  to 
images. 

The  bishops  of  Coira,  Constance,  awl  Bale,  the  university 
of  the  latter  city,  and  the  twelve  cantons,  were  accordingly 
requested  to  send  deputies  to  Zurich.  But  the  bishops* 
declined  compliance,  recollecting  Che  little  credit  their  depu> 
ties  had  brought  them  on  occasion  of  the  first  meeting,  and 
having  no  wish  for  a  repetition  of  «q  humiliating  a  scene. 
Let  the  Gospel  party  discuss  if  they  will— but  let  it  be  among 
themselves.  On  the  former  occasion,  silence  had  been  their 
policy — on  this  they  will  not  even  add  importance  to  the. 
meeting  by  their  presence.  Borne  thought  perhaps  that  thtt 
combat  would  pass  over  for  want  of  combatants:  The  bishop* 
were  not  alone  in  refusing  to  attend.  The  men  of  UnterwaM 
returned  for  answer  that  they  had  no  philosopher*  among 
them— 4wt  kind  and  pious  priests  alone— who  would  pers&> 
vere  in  explaining  the  Gospel  as  their  fathers  had  done;  thai 
they  accordingly  must  decline  sending  a  deputy  to  Zwmgie- 
and  the  lik^  of  him ;  but  that  only  let  him  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  they  would  handle  him  after  a  fashion  to  cure  him 
of  his  inclination  for  such  irregularities.  The  only  canton* 
that  sent  representatives  were  SchafThausen*  and  Saint  GalL 

On  Monday,  the  26th  of  October,  more  than  nine  hundred 
persons — among  whom  were  the  members  of  the  Grand, 

.  *  So  woUten  w»  Ihra  dm  Loha  gttan,  dtuw  er*i  nim&wr  motor 
OMftt*    (SimmUr  Sunml.  M.S.C.  iz.) 

m 
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Qm*tilr~**l*0  has  than  three  hundred  *bd  tty  priests, 
*re*  e  assembled  after  sermon  in  the  large  room  of  the  Towtt 
Hall  Zwkgk  and  Leo  Jada  were  seated  at  a  table  on 
which  lay  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  originals. 
Zwingte  spoke  first,  and  soon  disposing  of  the  authority  of  the 
hierarchy  and  its  councils,  he  laid  down  the  rights  of  erery 
Christian  church,  and  claimed  the  liberty  of  the  first  ages, 
when  the  Church  had  as  yet  no  council  either  oecumenical  or 
provincial.  "The  Universal  Church,"  said  he,  "is  diffused 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  hat 
spread:  in  India  as  well  as  in  Zurich  •  .  .  And  as  to  parti- 
cular churches,  we  have  them  at  Berne,  at  SchafFhausen,  and 
earea  here.  But  the  Popes,  with  their  cardinals  and  councils, 
are  neither  the  Universal  Church  nor  a  particular  Church.* 
This  assembly  which  hears  me,"  exclaimed  he,  with  energy, 
"  is  the  church  of  Zurich— it  desires  to  hear  the  word  of  God, 
and  can  rightfully  decree  whatever  it  shall  see  to  be  conform- 
able  to  the  Scriptures." 

Here  we  see  Zwingle  relyingf  on  the  Church — but  on  the 
true  Church, — not  on  the  clergy,  but  on  the  assembly  of 
believers.  He  applied  to  particular  churches  all  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  that  speak  of  the  Church  Catholic.  He 
could  not  allow  that  a  church  that  listened  with  docility  to 
God's  wotcL  could  fell  into  error.  The  Church  was,  in  his 
judgment,  represented  both  politically  and  ecclesiastically  by 
the  Great  Council,  f  He  began  by  explaining  each  subject 
from  the  pulpit;  and  when  the  minds  of  his  hearers  were 
convinced,  he  proposed  the  different  questions  to  the  Council, 
who,  in  conformity  with  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  recorded 
such  decisions  as  they  called  for.J 

*  Der  Pabste,  Card  in  ale  und  Bischoffe  Concilia  sind  nicht  die, 
christlich©  Kircfee.    (Fussl  Beytr.  III.  p.  20.) 

t  Diacosioa  Senatus  surama  est  potesta*  Eeclesie  vice.  (Zw.  Opp* 
III.  p.  339.) 

t  Ante  omnia  multitadinem  de  questione  probe  doceie  ita  {acton 
est,  ut  quidquid  diacoaii  (the  grand  council,)  cum  verbi  ministris 
ordinarent,  jamdudum  in  annuls  fidelium  ordinatum  esset.  (IZw.  Oppi. 
lit  p.  339.) 
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I»  tie  ateem*  Of  A*  M****'  <H»*»>  Oqoisi  Ho«*uv> 
au  aged  ca^oo,  undertook  to  defend  the  Pope.  He  maintained 
tjiat  the  Church,  the  flock,  the  "third  estate;"  was  not  author 
ized  to  discuss  such  matters.  "iTesided,"  said  he,  "for  n* 
less  than,  twelve  years  at  Heidelberg  in  the  house  of  ^  man  of 
extensive  learning,  named  Doctor  Joss— a  kind  and  pious 
roan — with  whom  I  boarded  and  lived  quietly  for  a  long 
time,  but  then  he  always  said  that  it  was  not  proper  to  make 
such  matters  a  subject  of  discussion ;  you  see,  therefore  1"  .  , 
On  this  every  one  began  to  laugh.  "  Thus,"  continued  Hoff 
man,  "let  us  wait  for  a  Council — at  present  I  shall  decline 
taking  part  in  any  discussion  whatever,  hut  shall  act  accord- 
ing to  the  bishop's  orders,  even  though  he  himself  were  a 
knave !"  • 

"Wait  for  a. Council!"  interrupted  Zwingle,  "and  who, 
think  you,  will  attend  a  Council  ? — the  Pope  and  some  sleepy 
and  ill-taught  bishops,  who  will  do  nothing  but  what  pleases 
them.  No,  that  is  not  the  Church :  Hong  and  Kussnacht 
(two  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich,)  are  more  of  a 
Church  than  all  the  bishops  and  popes  put  together." 
.  Thus  did  Zwingle  assert  the  rights  of  Christians  in  general, 
whom  Rome  had  stript  of  their  inheritance.  The  assembly 
he  addressed  was  in  his  view  not  so  much  the  church  of 
Zurich  as  its  earliest  representative.  Here  we  see  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Presbyterian  system.  Zwingle  was  engaged  in 
delivering  Zurich  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  s>f  Con* 
stance — he  was  likewise  detaching  it  from  the  hierarchy  of 
Home;  and  on  this  thought  of  the  flock  and  the  assembly  of 
believers^  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  church, 
order,  to  which  other  countries  would  afterwards  adhere.  * 

The  discussion  was  continued.  Several  priests  having  de- 
fended the  use  of  images,  without  deriving  their  arguments 
from  Scripture,  Zwingle,  and  the  rest  of  the  Reformers,  refuted 
them  by  passages  from  the  Bible.  "  If"  said  one  of  the  pre- 
sidents, "  no  one  defends  the  images  by  the  Scriptures,  we 
shall  call  upon  some  of  their  advocates  by  name."  No  one . 
coming  forward,  the  curate  of  Wadischwyl  was  called*     "  Ha 
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ftt  nakep,"  excl*i»ed  one  of  the  crowd.  The  curate  of  Hot- 
gen  was  neat  called.  a  He  has  sent  me  in  his  stead,7'  ssid  hit 
vicar,  "but  I  cannot  answer  for  him."  It  was  plain  that  the 
power  of  the  word  of  God  was  felt  in  the  assembly.  Tin 
partisans  of  tha  Reformation  were  buoyant  with  liberty  and 
jay ;  their  adversaries,  on  the  contrary,  were  silent,  uneasy, 
end  depressed.  The  curates  of  Laufcn,  Glattfelden,  and  Wet- 
jdkon,  the  rector  and  curate  of  Pfaffikon,  the  dean  of  Elgg, 
the  curate  of  Baretschwyl,  the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers, 
known  for  their  preaching  in  defence  of  image  worship  and 
the  saints,  were  one  after  another  invited  to  stand  forward. 
They  all  made  answer  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  in  their 
defence,  and  that,  in  future,  they  would  apply  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  truth.  "  Until  to-day,"  said  one,  "  I  have  pot 
Biy  faith  in  the  ancient  doctors,  but  now  I  will  transfer  my 
faith  to  the  new." — "  It  is  not  us,11  interrupted  Zwingle,  "  that 
you  should  believe.  It  is  Go<£$  word.  It  is  only  the  Scrip- 
tures #£  God  that  never  can  mislead  us."  The  sitting  had 
been  protracted,*— night  was  closing  in.  The  president,  Hof- 
meister  of  Sehaffhausen,  rose  and  said:  Blessed  be  God  tha 
Almighty  and  Eternal,  who,  in  all  things,  giveth  us  the  vic- 
tory,"— and  he  ended  by  exhorting  the  Town- Council  of  Zo* 
rich  to  abolish  the  worship  of  images. 

On  Tuesday,  the  assembly  again  met,  Vadian  being  presi- 
dent, to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  "  My  brethren  in 
Christ,"  said  Zwingle,  "  for  from  us  be  the  thought  that  there 
is  any  thing  unreal  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ .•  Our 
only  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  Mass  is  not  a  sacrifice  that  can 
be  offered  to  God  by  one  man  for  his  fellow,  unless  indeed  any 
will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  a  man  can  eat  *nd  drink  fof 
his  friend." 

Vadian  having  twice  inquired  if  any  of  those  present  had 
any  thing  to  say  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  impugned,  and  no 
one  coming  forward,  the  canons  of  Zurich,  the  chaplains,  and 
several  ecclesiastics  declared  themselves  of  Zwingle's  opinion. 

*  Dims  eiaigerly  Betarag  oder  FaLtch  v$g  m  <taa  reinen  Blot  and 
Fl«*ch  Chritfi.    (Zw,  Opp.  i.  p.  49a) 
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•  But  scarcely  hftft  the  Reformers  overcome  die  partisans  of 
the  ancient  doctrines,  when  they  were  called  to  contend  against 
the  impatient  spirits  of  men  clamorously  demanding  abrupt 
and  violent  changes,  instead  of  prudent  and  gradual  reforma- 
tion. The  unfortunate  Conrad  Grebel  rose,  and  said :  "It  is 
not  sufficient  (hat  we  should  talk  about  the  Mass;  It  is  our 
dtity  to  do  away  with  the  abases  of  it" — a The  Council"  an* 
swered  Zwingle,  "  will  put  forth  an  edict  on  the  subject."  On 
this,  Simon  Stumpf  exclaimed,  "The  Spirit  of  God  has  al- 
ready decided, — why  then  refer  the  matter  to  the  Council's 
decision?"* 

The  commandant  Schmidt,  of  Kftssnacht,  rose  gravely,  and, 
in  a  speech  marked  by  much  wisdom,  said,—"  Let  us  teach 
Christians  to  receive  Christ  into  their  hearts. t  Until  this 
hour  you  have  all  been  led  away  after  idols.  The  dwellers 
in  the  plain  have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  hillSj-^-those  of  th« 
hill  country  have  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  the  plain;  the  French 
have  made  journeys  into  Germany,  and  the  Germans  into 
France.  You  now  know  whither  you  ought  to  go.  God 
kts  lodged  all  things  in  Christ  Worthy  Zurkhers,  go  ta 
the  true  source,  and  let  Jesus  Christ  re-enter  your  territory, 
wad  resume  his  ancient  authority." 

This  speech  made  a  deep  impression,  and  no  one  standing 
up  to  oppose  it,  Zwingle  rose  with  emotion,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — "  My  gracious  lord%  God  is  with  us, — He  will  defend' 
His  own  cause.  Now  then,  in  the  name  of  our  God,  let  us 
go  forward."  Here  Zwingle's  feelings  overcame  him; — he 
wept,  and  many  of  those  near  him  also  shed  tears. 
.  Thus  ended  the  conference.  The  president  rose;-^-4he 
burgomaster  thanked  them,  and  the  veteran,  turning  to  the 
Council,  said  in  a  grave  tone,  with  that  voice  that  had  ^been  so 
4ften  heard  in  the  field  of  battle, — "  Now  then,  let  us  take  in 
hand  the  sword  of  the  Word  .  .  .  •  and  may  God  prosper 
his  own  work !" 

*  Der  Gast  Gottes  urtheUet.    (Zw.  Opp.  i.  >  629.) 
.t  Wk  ay  Christum  si  ken  Herzen  solHnd  bilden  tmd  machen. 
(Ibid.  p.  534.)  ^  >-:-'* 
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This  dbpWe,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  October, 
1023,  was  decisive  in  its  consequences.  The  greater  number 
of  the  priests,  who  were  present  at  it,  returned  fall  of  zeal  to 
their  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  canton ;  and  the  effect  of 
those  memorable  days  was  felt  in  every  corner  of  Switzerland. 
The  church  of  Zurich,  which,  in  its  connexion  with  the  see 
of  Constance,  had  always  maintained  a  certain  measure  of  in* 
dependence  was  now  completely  emancipated.  Instead  of  rett- 
ing, through  the  bishop,  on  the  Pope,  it  rested  henceforth, 
through  the  people,  on  the  Word  of  God.  Zurich  had  re- 
covered the  rights  of  which  Rome  had  deprived  her.  The 
city  and  its  rural  territory  vied  with  each  other  in  zeal  for  the 
work  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Great  Council  merely  obeyed 
the  impulse  of  the  people  at  large.  On  every  important  occa- 
sion, the  city  and  the  villages  signified  the  result  of  their  sepa- 
rate deliberations,  Luther  had  restored  the  Bible  to  the  Chris* 
tian  community,— Zwingle  went  farther— he  restored  theitf 
rights.  This  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland.  The  maintenance  of  sound  doctrine  was  en* 
trusted,  under  God,  to  the  people;  and  recent  events  have 
shown  that  the  people  can  discharge  that  trust  better  than 
priests  or  pontiffs. 

Zwragle  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  elated  by  victory ;  on 
the  contrary j  the  Reformation,  under  his  guidance,  was  car* 
ried  on  with  much  moderation.  "God  knows  my  heart," 
said  he,  when  the  Council  demanded  his  opinion,  "He  know* 
that  I  am  inclined  to  build  up,  and  not  to  cast  down.  There 
are  timid  spirits  whom  it  is  needful  to  treat  tenderly ;  let  the 
mass,  therefore,  for  some  time  longer,  be  read  on  Sundays  in 
the  churches,  and  let  those  who  celebrate  it  be  carefally  pro* 
tected  from  insult."* 

.  The  Council  issued  a  decree  to  this  effect.  HotUnger  and 
Hochrutiner,  one  of  his  friends,  were  banished  from  the  can- 
fon  for  two  years,  and  forbidden  to  return  without  an  express 
permission. 

•  Ohnedaas  jemaad  rich  unterstehe  die  Mewpriciterwib«eliimpfen. 
(Wirtz    H.  K.G.v.  P.S88.) 
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The  Reformation  a*  Zttrioh  profcacdei  thai  m  a  steady  sad 
€hristisn  course.  Baiting  the  city  day  by  4ay  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  moral  elevation,  it  cast  a^lory  round  her  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  loved  the  word  of  God.  Throughout  Switzerland, 
therefore,  those  who  welcomed  the  day-spring  which  had  vis* 
ited  the  Church,  felt  themselves  powerfully  attracted  to  Zurich* 
Oswald  Myeonius,  after  his  expulsion  from  Lucerne,  had  spent 
six  months  in  the  valley  of  Einskllen,  when,  returning  one  day,  • 
wearied  and  overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  from  a 
journey  to  Glaris,  he  was  met  on  the  road  by  his  young  son, 
Felix,*  who  had  run  oat  to  bring  him  tidings  of  his  having 
been  invited  to  Zurich,  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  schools 
mere.  Oswald  could  hardly  credit  the  happy  intelligence, 
and  hesitated  for  a  while  between  hope  and  fear,  t  "  I  am 
thine,"  was  the  reply  which,  at  length,  he  addressed  to  Zwhv 
gle.  Geroldsek  dismissed  him  with  regret,  for  gloomy  thoughts- 
had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  "  Ah !"  said  he,  "all  who 
confess  Christ  are  flocking  to*  Zurich :  I  fear  that  one  day  we 
shall  all  perish  there  together."}:  A  melancholy  foreboding) 
which  was  but  too  fully  realized  when  Geroldsek,  and  so 
many  other  friends  of  the  Gospel  lost  their  lives  on  the  plain 
of  Cappel. 

1  At  Zurich,  Myeonius  had  at  last  found  a  secure  retreat 
His  predecessor,  nicknamed  at  Paris,  on  account  of  his  stature, 
rt  the  tall  devil,"  had  neglected  ins  duty.  Oswald  devoted  his 
whole  heart  and  his  whole  strength  to  the  fulfilment  of  his. 
He  explained  th&Greekand  Latin  classics;  he  taught  rhetor- 
ic and  logic ;  and  the  youth  of  the  city  listened  to  him  with- 
delight  $  Myeonius  was  to  become,  to  the  rising  generation, 
all  that  Zwingle  was  already  to  those  of  maturer  years. 

Atjirst  Myeonius  felt  some  alarm  at  the  number  of  roll* 
grown  scholars  committed  to   his  care;  but  by  degrees  he 

.  *  Inesperato  irontio  excepit  me  filiiw  redeuntem  ex  Glareana.    (Zw. 
fipp.  p.  323.) 

*t  Inter  spem  ac  metum.    (Ibid.) 

*  Ac  delude  omnes  simut  pereamus.    (Tfcid.  p.  333.) 

f  Fuventua  ilium  lubens  audit.    (Ibid.  p.  961) 
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gaU>(«  wl^ommg^  an*  A  *»a  apt  kmg  befope  he  distjgguiafred 
among  his  puntfe  a  young  man  of  four-aiidrtwenty,  whose  in* 
telligent  looks  gave  sufficient  indication  of  his  lore  of  study. 
This  young  man,  whole  name  wa#  Thomas  Plater,  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  Valaia  In  that  beautiful  valley,  through  which 
the  torrent  of  the  Viege  rolls  its  tumultuous  waters,  after  e» 
Coping  from  the  sea  of  glaciers  and  saow  that  encircles  Mount 
Rosa, — seated  between  St.  Nicholas  and  Staodea*  upon  the 
hill  that  rises  on  the  right  of  the  rivet,  is  still  to  be  seen,  the 
village  of  Qrachen.  This  wae  Plater's  birth-place.  From 
under  the  shadow  of  those  colossal  Alps  emerged  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  characters  that  figured  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  had 
(teen  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  curate,  a  kinsman  of  his  own, 
—by  whom  the  little  rustic  wae  often  so  severely  beaten,  that 
his  cries,  he  tells  us  himself  were  like  those  of  a  kid  under 
the  hands  of  the  butcher.  One  of  his  cousins  took  him  along 
with  him  to  visit  the  schools  of  Germany.  But  removing  m 
this  way  from  school  to  school,  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  read!*  On  his  arrival 
at  Zurich,  he  made  it  his  fixed  determination  that  he  would 
be  ignorant  no  longer,  took  his  post  at  a  desk  in  one  comer  of 
the  school  over  which  Myconius  presided,  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  Here  thou  shalt  learn,  or  here  thou  shajt  die."  Tho 
light  of  the  Gospel  quickly  found  its  way  to  his  heart  One 
morning,  when  it  was  very  cold,  and  fuel  was  wanting  to 
heat  the  school-room  stove,  which  it  was  his  office  to  tend,  ho- 
«iid  to  himself,  "  Why  need  I  be  at  a  k>$s  -for  wood,  when, 
there  aTe  so  many  idols  in  the* church?"  The  church  waa 
then  empty,  though  Zwingle  was  expected  to  preach,  and  the 
bells  were  already  ringing  to  summon  the  congregation, 
Plater  entered  with  a  noiseless  step,  grappled  an  image  of 
Saint  John,  which  stood  over  one  of  the  altars,  carried  it  offj 
and  thrust  it  into  the  stove,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  Down  with 
thee, — for  in  thou  must  go."  Certainly  neither  Myconius  nor 
Zwingle  would  have  applauded  such  an  act 
*  See  hit  Autolnograptiy. 
VOL.   III.  2fc 
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It  was  by  other  and  better  mean*  that  unbelief  and  super* 
fltkioo  were  to  be  driven  from  the  field  Zw ingle  and  his 
colleagues  had  stretched  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Myco- 
mus;  and  the  latter  now  expounded  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  to  a  numerous  and  eager  auditory.* 
Another  public  disputation,  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  Janua- 
ry, 1524,  terminated  in  renewed  discomfiture  to  the  cause  of 
Rome ;  and  the  appeal  of  the  canon  Koch,  who  exclaimed, 
"  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  councils,— these  are  the  church 
lor  me!"  awakened  no  sympathetic  response. 

Everything  was  moving  forward  at  Zurich ;  men's  minds 
were  becoming  more  enlightened, — their  hearts  more  stedfast 
The  Reformation  was  gaining  strength.  Zurich  was  a  for- 
tress in  which  the  new  doctrine  had  entrenched  itself,  and 
from  within  whose  enclosure  it  was  ready  to  pour  itself 
abroad  over  the  whole  confederation. 

The  enemies  were  aware  of  this.  They  felt  that  they  must 
ao  longer  delay  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow.  They  had  re* 
mained  quiet  long  enough.  The  strong  men  of  Switzerland. 
her  iron-sheathed  warriors, — were  up  at  last,  and  stirring; 
and  who  could  doubt,  When  they  were  once  aroused,  that  the 
struggle  must  end  in  blood  ? 

The  Diet  was  assembled  at  Lucerne.  The  priests  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  engage  that  great  council  of  the  nation  in 
their  favour.  Friburg  and  the  Forest  Cantons  proved  them- 
selves their^  docile  instruments.  Berne,  Basle,  Soleure,Glaris, 
and  Appenzel,  hung  doubtfully  in  the  balance.  SchafFhausen 
was  almost  decided  for  the  Gospel ;  but  Zurich  alone  assumed 
a  determined  attitude  as  its  defender.  The  partisans  of  Rome 
Urged  the  assembly  to  yield  to  their  pretensions  and  adopt  their 
prejudices.  "  Let  an  edict  be  issued"  said  they,  %  enjoining  aH 
persons  to  refrain  from  inculcating  or  repeating  any  new  or  Lu- 
theran doctrine,  either  secretly  or  in  public ;  and  from  talking 
or  disputing  on  such  matters  in  taverns,  or  over  their  wine.nf 

•  Weise  Fiisslin  Beyter.  iv.  p.  66. 

t  Es  aoll  uieman  in  den  Wirtzhuseren  oder  sunst  hintcr  dem  Wya 
von  Lutherischcn  oder  n«won  Sacheh  twrid  reden.    (Bull.  Ohr.  p.  144.) 
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Sndi  was  tl»  new  ecclesiastical  few  which  k  wu  i 
tb  establish  throughout  the  confederation. 
^  Nineteen  articles  to  this  effect  were  drawn  up  in  due  form, 
—ratified,  on  the  26th  January,  1523,  by  all  the  states— 
Zurich  excepted,  and  transmitted  to  all  the  bailiffs,  with  in- 
junctions that  they  should  be  strictly  enforced,— "  which 
caused,"  says  Bullinger,  "  great  joy  among  the  priests,  anil 
great  grief  among  the  iakbful."  A  persecution,  regularly 
organized  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  confederation,  was 
thus  set  on  foot. 

One  of  the  first  who  received  the  mandate  of  the  Diet  was 
Henry  Flackenstein  of  Lucerne,  the  bailiff  of  Baden.  It 
was  to  his  district  that  Hottinger  had  retired  when  banished 
from  Zurich,  after  having  overthrown  the  crucifix  at  Stadel- 
hofen ;  and  he  had  here  given  free  utterance  to  his  sentiments* 
One  day,  when  he  was  dining  at  the  Angel  Tavern,  at  Zuc- 
zaeh,  he  had  said  that  the  priests  expounded.  Holy  Scriptures 
*fni$st  and  that  trust  ought  to  be  reposed  in  none  but  God 
alofte.*  -  The  host,  who  was  frequently  coming  into  the  roora 
to  bring  bread  or  wine,  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  what  seemed 
to-  him  very  strange  discourse.  On  another  occasion,  when 
Hottinger  was  payiog  a  visit  to  one  of  his  friends — John 
Schutz  of  Schneyssingen, — "  Tell  me,"  said  Scbutz,  after  they 
had  finished  their  repast,  "  what  is  this  new  religion  that  the 
priests  of  Zurich  are  preaching?" — " They  preach,"  replied 
Hottinger,  "that  Christ  has  offered  himself  up  onct  only  for 
all  believers,  and  by  that  one  sacrifice  has  purified  them  and 
redeemed  them  from  all  iniquity ;  and  they  prove  by  Holy, 
§cripture  that  the  Mass  is  a  mere  delusion." 

Hottinger  had  afterwards  (in  February,  1523,)  quitted 
Switzerland,  and  repaired  on  some  occasion  of  business,  to 
Waldshut,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  meanwhile, 
peasures  had  been  taken  to  secure  his  person ;  and  when  the 
poor  Zuricher,  suspecting  no  danger,  recrossed  the  Rhint 
about  the  end  of  February,  he  had  no  sooner  reached  Co* 

»  Wie  wir  urwer  pitt  Hoffnung  und  Trort  aflein  uf  Go&    (BttBj 
Chr.  p.346.) 
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f  a  vMkge  oo  ibe  1  eft  ban  k  of  the  river,  than  Jie  wa§  a» 
railed.  He  was  conveyed  to  Klingenau,  and  as  lie  thei* 
fearlessly  confessed  his  belief,  Fkckenstein  said,  man  angry 
tone,  "  I  will  take  yon  to  a  place  where  you  shall  meet  with 
those  who  will  give  you  a  fitting  answer."  Accordingly  tha 
bailiff  dragged  his  prisoner  first  before  the  magistrates  of 
Ktingenaiifitext  before  the  superior  tribunal  of  Baden,  and 
ultimately,  since  he  could  not  elsewhere  obtain  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  him,  before  the  Diet  asssembled  at  Lu- 
cerne. He  was  resolved  that  in  one  quarter  or  another  ho 
would  find  judges  to  pronounce  him  guilty. 

The  Diet  was  prompt  in  its  proceedings,  and  condemned 
Hottinger  to  lose  his  head.  When  this  sentence  was  con* 
rauuicated  to  him,  he  gave  glory  to  Jesus  Christ.  "Enough, 
enough,"  cried  Jacob  Troger,  one  of  the  judges,  "  we  do  net 
sk  here  to  listen  to  sermons*— thou  shalt  babble  some  other 
time." — "  He  must  have  his  head  taken  off  for  this  once,*- 
said  the  bailiff  Am-Ort,  with  a  laugh,  "but  if  he  should  re* 
cover  it  again,  we  will  all  embrace  his  creed." — "  May  God 
fcrgive  those  who  have  condemned  me!"  exclaimed  the  pri- 
•oner;  and  when  a  monk  presented  a  crucifix  to  his  lips, 
u  It  is  the  heart,"  said  he,  pushing  it  away,  "  that  must  re* 
ceive  Jesus  Christ." 

When  he  was  led  forth  to  death,  theTe  were  many  among 
the  spectators  who  could  not  restrain  their  tears.  He  turned 
towards  them,  and  «aid,  "  I  am  going  to  everlasting  happi- 
nessn  On  reaching  the  place  of  execution,  he  lifted  up  his 
ejfes  to  heaven,  saying,  "  Oh,  my  Redeemer,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit !"— and  a  moment  after,  his  head  rolled 
npon  the  scaffold. 

No  sooner  had  the  blood  of  Hottinger  been  shed  than  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  seized  the  opportunity  of  inflam- 
ing the  anger  of  the  confederates  to  a  higher  pitch.  It  was  in 
Zurich  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  must  be  crushed.  So 
terrible  an  example  as  that  which  had.  now  been  set,  could 
not  fail  to  intimidate  Zwingle  and  bis  followers*  One  vigor- 
ous effort  more,,— and  the  Reformation  itself  would  share  the 
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fate^Hsttihnw  Hie  Diet  immediately  Teeolvad  tnartade- 
potation  should  be  serif  to  .Zurich,  to  calr*oa  the  councils  and 
the  citizens  to  renounce  their  new  faith. 

The  deputies  were  admitted  to  an  audience  on  the  21st  of* 
March.  "The  ancient  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
broken,"  said  they ;  "  the  evil  is  gaining  ground;  the  clergy 
of  the  four  Forest  Cantons  nave  already  intimated  to  the  ma* 
gistrates  that  aid  must  be  afforded  them,  or  their  function* 
must  cease.  Confederates  of  Zurich!  join  your  efforts  to 
oars;  root  out  this  new  religion;*  dismiss  Zwingle  and  his 
disciples ;  and  then  let  us  all  unite  to.  remedy  the  abuses 
which;  have  arisen  from  the  encroachments  of  popes  and  their, 
couitiers." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  adversary.  How  would  the  - 
men  of  Zurich  now  demean  themselves  %  Would  their  hearts.  • 
faH  them  %  Had  their  courage  ebbed  away  with  the  blood  of  - 
their  fellow-citisens  % 

The  men  of  Zurich  left  neither  friends  nor  enemies  long  1st 
suspense.  The  reply  of  the  Council  was  calm  and  dignified. 
They  could  make  no  concessions  in  what  concerned  the  word 
of  .God.  And  their  very  next  act  was  a  reply  more  em- 
phatic still. 

It  had  been  the  custom  ever  since  the  year  1351,  that,  on 
Whit  Monday,  a  numerous  company  of  pilgrims,  each  bear- 
ing a  cross,  should  go  in  procession -to  Einsidlen,  to  worship 
the  Virgin.  This  festival^  institute^  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Tatwyll,  was  commonly  attended  with  great  dis* 
orders.  It  would  fall,  this  year,  on  the  7th  May.  At  the  in- 
stance of  theuthree  pastors,  it  was  now  abolished,  and  all  the 
other  customary  processions  were  successively  brought  under 
duo  regulation. 

Nor  did  the  Council  stop  here.   The  relics,  which  had  given 

•  Zurich  aelbigen  ausreatea  and  untertrucken  heue.  (HoKH«1y. 
£.  G.  Ui.  p.  170,) 

f  TJff  einen  creitzgang  sicben  nnehclicher  kinden  uberkommea 
wurdend.    (Bullinger  Chr.  p.  160.) 

22* 
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oosasufe  to  so  matry  superstfttaiis,  were  honorary  fctewteA* 
And  tfce»>  oo  die  further  requisition  of  the  three  pastors,  an 
edict  was  issued,  decreeing  that,  inasmuch  as  God  alone  ought 
to  be  honoured,  the  images  should  be  removed  ftam  all  the 
churches  of  the  canton,  and  their  ornaments  applied  to  the  re* 
lief  of  the  poor.  Accordaagly,  twelve  councillors,— one  for. 
each  tribe,  the  three  pastors,  and  the  city  architect,— »with 
some  smiths,  carpenters,  and  masons,  visited  the  several 
churches ;  and  having  first  closed  the  doors,  took  down  the 
crosses,  obliterated  the  paintings,  whitewashed  the  walls,  and  eat* 
Tied  away  the  images,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  faithful,  who  » 
gbrded  this  proceeding,  Bullinger  teUs  us,  as  a  glorious  act  of 
homage  to  the  true  God.  In  some  of  the  country  parishes 
the  ornaments  of  the  churches  were  committed  to  the  names, 
"  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God."  Soon  after  this,  the  organs 
were  suppressed,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  many 
superstitious  observances ;  and  a  new  form  of  baptism  was  es- 
tablished, from  which  everything  unscriptural  was  carefully 
excluded.!  * 

The  triumph  of  the4  Reformation  threw  a  joyful  radiance 
over  the  last  hours  of  the  burgomaster  Roust  and  his  colleague. 
They  had  lived  long  enough ;  and  they  both  died  within  a 
few  days  after  the  restoration  of  a  purer  mode  of  worship. 

The  Swiss  Reformation  here  presents  itself  to  us  under 
ail  aspect  rather  different  frofh  that  assumed  by  the  Re- 
formation in  Germany.  Luther  had  severely  rebuked 
the  excesses  of  those  who  broke  down  the  images  in  the 
churches  of  Wittemberg ;— and  here  we  behold  Zwfrigle,  pre- 
siding in  person  over  the  removal  of  images  from  the  temples 
of  Zurich,  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  different  light . 
in  which  the  two  Reformers  viewed  the  same  object.  Luther 
wasdesir6us  of  retaining  in  the  Church  all  that  was  not  ex- 
pressly contradicted  by  Scripture, — while  Zwingie  was  intent 
ott  abolishing  all  that  could  not  be  prdved  by  Scripture.  The 
German  Reformer  wished  to  remain  united  to  the  Church  of 

•  Und  es  eerlich  bottattet  hat.    (Ball.  Ohr.  p.  161.) 
■f  Habend  di«  Bach  inen  in  deschloften. 
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a$rpw#Jfcg  ages,  tad  sottgfct  only  to  purify  fcvfrent  «*etyv 
thing  that  was  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.  The  Reform- 
ed of  Zurich  passed  hack  over  every  intervening  age  till  he 
readied  the  times  of  fhe  apostles ;  and,  subjecting  the  Church 
to  an  entire  transformation,  laboured  to  restore  it  to  its  prion* 
tire  condition* 

Swingle's  Reformation,  therefore,  was  the  more  complete. 
The  work  which  Divine  Providence  had  entrusted  to  Luther, , 
—the  rerestablishment  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
was  undoubtedly  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation;  but, 
when  this  was  accomplished,  other  ends,  of  real,  if  not  of  pri» 
raary  importance,  remained  to  be  achieved;  and  to  these,  the 
efforts  of  Zwingle  were  more  especially  devoted. 

Two  mighty  taste,  in  feet,  had  been  assigned  to  the  Reform- 
ers. Christian  Catholicism  taking  its  rise  amidst  Jewish 
Pharisaism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Paganism  of  Greece,  on 
the  other,  had,  by  degrees,  contracted  something  of  the  spirit 
of  each  of  those  systems,  and  bad  thus  been  transformed  into 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  Reformation,  therefore,  whose 
nission  it  was  to  purify  the  church,  had  to  clear  it  alike  from 
he  Jewish  anil  the  Pagan  element 

The  Jewish  element  had  incorporated  itself  chiefly  with  that  ~. 
^ortiflh  of  Christian  doctrine  which  relates  to  man,     Catholic- 
ism had  borrowed  from  Judaism  the  pharisaic  notions  of  in- . 
herent  righteousness,  and  salvation   obtainable  by  human 
strength  or  works. 

The  Pagan  element  had  allied  itself  principally  with  that 
otner  portion  of  Christian  doctrine  which  relates  to  God.  Pa- 
ganism had  corrupted  the  catholic  notion  of  an  infinite  Deity, 
whose  power,  being  absolutely  all-sufficient,  acts  everywhere 
and  at  every  moment  It  had  set  up  in  the  church  the  dor 
minion  of  symbols,  images,  and  ceremonies;  and  the  saints 
had  become  the  demi-gods  of  Popery. 

The  Reformation,  in  the  hands  of  Luther,  was  directed  es- 
sentially against  the  Jewish  element.  With  this  he  had  been/ 
compelled  to  struggle  at  the  outset,  when  an  audacious  monk,- 
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on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  w»  bartering  the  salvation  of  soul*  ft* . 
paltry  eoin. 

TheRe/ormatioii,a*  conducted  by  Zwingle,  was  directed 
mainly  against  the  Pagan  element:  ft  Vas  this  that  he  had 
first  encountered,  in  the  chapel  «f  the  Virgin  at  Eineidlen, 
when  crowds  of  worshippers,  benighted  as  those  of  old  who 
thronged  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Diana,  were  gathered  ffbm 
efery  side  to  cast  themselves  down  before  a  gilded  idol. 

The  Reformer  of  Germany  proclaimed  the  great  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith, — and,  in  so  doing,  inflicted  a  death 
blow  on  the  pharisaic  righteousness  of  Rome.  The  Swiss 
Reformer,  undoubtedly,  did  the  same.  The  inability  of  man 
to  save  himself  is  the  fundamental  truth  on  which  all  reformers 
have  taken  their  stand.  But  Zwingle  did  something  more. 
He  brought  forward,  as  practical  principles,  the  existence  of  * 
God,  and  His  sovereign,  universal,  and  exclusive  agency ;  and 
by  the  working  out  of  these  principles,  Rome  was  utterly  be- 
reft of  all  the  propsthat  had  supported  her  paganized  worship. ' 

Roman  Catholicism  had  exalted  man  and  degraded  God. 
Luther  reduced  man  to  his  proper  level  of  abasement ;  and 
Zwingle  restored  God,  (if  we  may  so  speak,)  to  his  unlimited 
and  undivided  supremacy. 

Of  these  two  distinct  tasks,  which  were  specially,  though  % 
not  exclusively,  allotted  to  the  two  Reformers,  each  was  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  the  other.     It  was  Luther's  part  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice — Zwingie's  to  rear  the  super- 
structure. 

To  an  intellect  gifted  with  a  still  more  capacious  grasp,  was 
the  ofnce  reserved  of  developing  on  the  shores  of  the  Leman, 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Swiss  and  the  German  Refor- 
mation,— blending  them  together  and  imprinting  them  thus 
combined,  on  the  Reformation  as  a  whole.* 

But  while  Zwingle  was  thus  carrying  on  the  great  work, 
the  disposition  of  the  cantons  was  daily  beooming  more  hostile. 
The  government  of  Zurich  felt  how  necessary  it  was  to  as- 
sure itself  of  the  support  of  the  people.     The  people,  more* 
*  Iitterariaeber  Anxeiger,  1840,  No.  87. 
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feiwr,^-thsJ  in  to  say, "  die  assembly  of  believers,"  was,  accord- 
ing to  Zwiogte's  principles,  the  highest  earthly  authority  Id 
which  an  appeal  eonto  be  made.  The  Council  resolved, 
therefore,  to  test  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  instructed  the 
-bailiffs  to  demand  of  all  the  townships,  whether  they  were 
ready  to  endure  everything  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  u  who  shed  his  precious  blood,"  said  the  Council,  u  for 
as  poor  sinners."*  The  whole  canton  followed  close  upon  the 
city  in  the  career  of  Reformation, — and,  in  many  places,  the 
houses  of  the  peasants  had  become  schools  of  Christian  in- 
struction, in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  constantly  read. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Council  was  received  by  all  the 
townships  with  enthusiasm :  "  Only  let  our  magistrates  hold 
iast  and  fearlessly  to  the  word  of  God,"  answered  they,  "  we 
will  help  them  to  maintain  it  ;f  and,  if  any  should  seek  to  mo- 
lest them,  we  will  come  like  brave  and  loyal  citizens  to  their 
aid."  The  peasantry  of  Zurich  showed,  on  that  occasion,  as 
they  have  recently  shown  again,  that,  the  strength  of  the 
Church  is  in  the  Christian  people. 

Bt*t  the  people  were  not  alone.  The  man  whom  God  had 
placed  at  their  head,  answered  worthily  to  their  call  .Zwin- 
.  gle  seemed  to  multiply  himself  for  the  service  of  God.  Who- 
soever, in  any  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  suffered  perse- 
cution for  the  Gospel's  sake,  addressed  himself  to  him  J  The 
weight  of  business,  the  care  of  the  churches,^  the  solicitude  in- 
spired by  that  glorious  struggle  which  waano  w  beginning  to  he 
waged  in  every  valley  of  his  native  land-— all  pressed  heavily 
on  the  Evangelist  of  Zurich.  At  Wittemberg,  the  tidings  of 
his  courageous  deportment  were  received  with  joy.     LutW 

*  Der  sin  rosenfarw  Hut  alein  fur  una.  arme  sunder  vergossen  hat 
(Bull.  Chr.  p.  180.) 

t  Meine  Herrn  soflten  audi  nur  dapfer  bey  dem  Gattewoite  «*» 
*ieSben.  (Fuml.  Beytr.  iv*  p.  107.  where  the  answer  given  by  eash 
township  is  recorded.) 

X  Scribunt  e  Helvetiis  ferme  omnes  qui  propter  Christum  pre- 
muntur.    (!Zw.  Epp.  p.  348.) 

f  Negottorum strepttus  et  ecdesiarum^uwe  fta  me  undique  quatfrpt 
Xllid.)  •    ~     •■  * 
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and  Zwingle  were  the  two  great  laminaries  of  Upper  Mi 
Lower  Germany;  and  the  doctrine  of  solvation,  which  they 
proclaimed  so  powerfully,  was  fast  diffiiSMg  iteetf  over  ail 
those  vast  tracts  of  country  that  stretch  from  the  summit 
of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German 
Ocean. 

While  the  word  of  God  was  pursuing  its  victorious  course 
over  these  spacious  regions,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Pdpb 
in  his  palace,  the  mferior  clergy  in  their  presbyteries,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Switzerland  in  their  councils,  should  have  viewed 
its  triumphs  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Their  consternation 
increased  every  day.  The  people  had  been  consulted; — the 
Christian  people  had  again  become  something  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  their  sympathies  and  their  fehh  were  now  appealed 
to,  instead  of  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  chancery.  An  attadk 
so  formidable  as  this  must  be  met  by  a  resistance  more  formi- 
dable still  On  the  18th  April,  the  Pope  addressed  a  brief  to 
the  Confederates ;  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  Diet  assem- 
bled at  Zug,  yielding  to  the  urgent  exhortations  of  the  Pouting 
tent  a  deputation  to  Zurich,  SeharThausen,  and  Appenzel,  to 
aotifyvto  those  states  thek  fixed  determination  that  the  new 
doctrine  should  be  entirely  Suppressed,  and  its  adherents  sub- 
jected to  the  forfeiture  of  property,  honours,  and  even  life  ft- 
self.  Such  an  announcement  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  strong 
sensation  at  Zurich ;  but  a  resolute  answer  was  returned  from 
that  canton, — that  in  matters  of  feith,  the  word  of  God  alone 
must  be  obeyed.  When  this  reply  was  communicated  to  the 
assembly,  the  liveliest  resentment  was  manifested  on  the  part 
of  Lucerne,  Schwitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Friburg,  and  Zug, 
and,  forgetting  the  reputation  and  the  strength  which  the  ac- 
cession of  Zurich  had  formerly,imparted  to  the  infant  Confede- 
tatieoy  forgetting  the  precedence  which  had  been  assigned  to 
%ttr,  the  simple  and  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  her, — the  many  victories  and  reverses  they  had 
shared  with  her, — these  states  declared  that  they  would  no 
.taggr  sit  wi}h  Zurich  in  th*  J%t,  ^Swit^rjan/^  there- 
fore, as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  partisans  of  Rome  we*t  the 
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irst  to  tend  asunder  the  federal  union.  But  threats  tat 
breathes  of  alliance  ware  sot  enough.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
cantons  was  clamorous  for  blood ;  and  it  soon  appeared  what 
were  the  weapons  which  Popery  intended  to  wield  against  the 
word  of  OocL 

The  excellent  (Bxlin,*  a  friend  of  Zwingle,  was  the  pastor 
of  Burg,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Stein,  upon  the  Rhine. 
The  bailiff  Am-Berg,  who  had  previously  appeared  to  favour 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel,!  being  anxious  to  obtain  that  bailiwick, 
had  pledged  himself  to  the  leading  men  of  the  canton  of  Schwka, 
"that  he  would  put  down  the  new  religion.  CExiin,  though  not 
resident  within  his  jurisdiction,  was  the  first  object  of  his  per- 
secution. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  July,  1584,  near  midnight,  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  die  pastor's  door;  it  was  opened  ;— 
they  were  the  soldiers  of  the  bailiff.  They  seised  him  and 
dragged  Mm  away  prisoner,  in  spite  of  his  cries.  CEhdin,  be- 
lieving that  they  meant  to  put  him  to  death,  shrieked  oat 
'  Murder  I"*  The  inhabitants  rose  from  their  beds  in  affright, 
and  the  whole  village  immediately  became  a  scene  of  tumult, 
the  noise  of  which  was  heard  as  far  as  Stein.  The  sentinel 
posted  at  the  castle  of  Hohenklingen  fired  the  alarm  gun,  the 
tocsin  was  sounded,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Stem,  Stammheiht, 
and  the  adjacent  places,  were  shortly  till  a-fcot  and  cluster* 
iog  together  in  the  dark,  to  ask  each  other  what  was  the 
matter.  ' 

Stammheim  was  the  residence  of  the  deputy-bailiff  Wirth, 
whose  two  eldest  sonsr  Adrian  and  John,  young  priests  fuHof 
piety  and  courage,  were  zealously  engaged  in  preaching  th* 
Gospel.  John  especially  was  gifted  with  a  fervent  frith,  and 
stood  prepared  to  offer  up  his  life  m  tie  cause  of  his  Saviour. 
It  was  a  household  of  the  patriarchal  cast  Anna,  the  rati- 
ther,  who  had  brought  the  bailiff  a  numerous  family,  and  reef- 
ed them  up  in  the  fear  of  Qbd^  was  revered  for  her  virtue* 
through  the  whole  country  round.    At  the  sound  of  the  tu* 

♦  See  ▼<*.».-  p.  flWt  ... 

t  Der  war  an^ifi  de»  ErangtKo  gan«tig.    (Bull- Qh*.  p.  t$fc)     I 
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Wilt  in  Burg,  the  jGtiber  and  his  two  sons  came  abroad  tike 
their  neighbours.  The  father  was  incensed  when.  h*  found 
that  the  bailiff  of  Frauenfeld  had  exercised  his  authority  in  a 
manner  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  sons  were 
grieved  by  the  tidings  that  their  friend  and  brother,  whose 
^ood  example  they  delighted  to  follow,  had  been  carried  off 
like  a  criminal  Each  of  the  three  seized  a  halberd,  and  Mr 
gardless  of  the  fears  of  a  tender  wife  and  mother,  father  and 
sons  joined  the  troop  of  townspeople  who  had  sallied  out  from 
Stein  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  setting  their  pastor  atiibef- 
iy«  Unfortunately,  a  band  of  those  ilWjsposed  persons  wb# 
never  fail  to  make  their  appearance  in  a  moment  of  disorder 
had  mingled  with  the  burghers  in  their  march.  The  bailiff's 
Serjeants  were  hotly  followed ;  but  warned  by  the  tocsin  and 
.the  shouts  of  alarm  which  echoed  on  every  side,  they  re- 
doubled their  speed,  dragging  their  prisoner  along  with  them, 
and  in  a  little  time  the  Thur  was  interposed  between  them  and 
their  pursuers. 

When  the  people  of  Stem  and  Stammheim  'reached  the 
hank  of  the  river  and  found  no  means  of  crossing  it,  they 
halted  on  the  spot,  and  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Frau- 
eafeld. "Oh!"  said  the  bailiff  Wirth,  "the  pastor  of  Stein 
is  so  dear  to  us  that  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  all  I  possess,— 
,my  liberty,— -*ny  very  heart's  blood— for  his  saka"*  The 
.rabble,  meanwhile,  finding  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the- convent  of  Ittingen,  occupied  by  a  community  of  Car- 
thusians, who  were  generally  believed  to  have  encouraged  the 
bailiff  Am-Berg  in  his  tyranny,  entered  the  building  and  took 
possession  of  the  refectory.  They  immediately  gave  them- 
selves up  to  excess,  and  a  scene  of  riot  ensued.  In  vain  did 
>Virth  entreat  them  to  quit  the  place  5 1  bo  was  in  danger  of 
personal  ill  treatment  amon£  them.  His  son  Adrian  had 
xemained  outside  of  the  monastery;  John  entered  it,  hot 
shocked  by  what  he  beheld  withh^  name  out  again'  imrner 

"*  *  Bunder  die  kuttten  in  Buch  fhr  In  wagen.    (Bull.  Chr.  p.  198.)  * 
t  Und  bidt  »y  urn  Gottos  willen  vm  dem  Kkmtex  zu  gpp&»     (Ibid 
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imf^ffi  The  teebrialsd  peasants  proceeded  to  pillage  to* 
cellar*  and  granaries,  to  kreakihe  fiimituse  to  pieces,  mud  (* 
bum  the  book* 

.  As  soon  as  the  news  -of  these  disorders  reached  Zurich,  the 
deputies  of  the  Council  were  summoned  in  haste,  and  ordeia 
issued  ibr.all  persons  belonging  to  the  canton  who  had  left 
jthejr  -homes  to  return  to  them  immediately.  These  orders 
wejre  obeyed.  But  a  erowd  of  Thurgovians,  drawn  together 
by  the  tumult,  now  established  themselves  in  the  convent  M 
the.  sake  of  the  good  cheer  which  they  found  there.  A  fire 
suddenly  broke  out,  no  one  could  tell  how,— and  the  edifice 
was  reduced  to  ^tehes. 

Five  days  after,  the*  deputies  of  the  cantons  were  convened 
at  Zug.  Nothing  was  heard  in  this  assembly  but  threats  of 
vengeance  and  death.  "  Let  us  march/7  said  they,  "with  our 
banners  spread,  against  Stem  and  Stammbeim,  and  put  th* 
gihabttants  to  the  sword."  The  deputy-bailiff  and  his  two 
0ons  had  long  been  objects  of  especial  distike  on  account  of 
Iheir  Jaith.  "If  any  one  is  guilty,"  said*  the  deputy  Fro»% 
Zurich,  "he  must  be  punished;  bat  let  it  be  by  the  rules  of 
Justice,  not  by  violence."  Vadian,  the  deputy  from  St  Gail; 
•poke  to  the  same  effect  Hereupon  the  avoyer  John  Hug  of 
Interne,  unable  any  longer  to  contain  himself,  broke  out  intd 
frightful  imprecations. t  "  The  heretic  Zwingle  is  the  fethet 
of  all  these  rebellions ;  and  you,  Doctor  of  St  Gall,  yoU 
fitvour  his  hateful  cause,  and  labour  for  its  advancement.  You 
fhall  sit  here  with  us  no  longer  1"  The  deputy  for  Zug 
«adpavoured  to  restore  order,  but  m  vain.  Vadian  retired  5 
and  knowing  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  some  of  the 
lower  order  of  the  people,  secretly  left  the  town,  and,  by  d 
circuitous  road,  reached  the  convent  of  Capped  in  safety. 

The  magistrates  of  Zurich,  intent  upon  repressing  aQ 
Commotion,  resolved  upon  a  provisional  arrest  of  the  indtvicfc 
uals  against  whom  the  anger  of  the  confederates  had  been 
more  particularly  manifested.    Wirtb  and  his  son*  were  living 


•  Danetim  leid  was.    (Bull.  Chr.  p.  195.) 
t  Hit  flaxen  ^w^s^   (Oft  *0k«O 
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quietly  it  Stammheim.  u  New,"*  mtit  A&rim  Wirth  fit* 
the  pulpit,  "can  the  friends  of  Go*  have  say  thing  to  feat 
from  His  enemies."  The  father  was  warned  of  the  fete  that 
awaited  him,  and  advised  to  make  bis  escape  along  with  his 
sons.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  put  my  trust  hi  God,  and  will 
wait  for  the  Serjeants  here."  When4  aft  length  a  party  of 
soldiers  presented  themselves  at  his  door— •**  Their  worships 
of  Zurich,"  said  he,  "  might  have  spared /'  themselves  this 
trouble; — had  they  only  sent  a  child  to  fetch  me,  I  would  have 
obeyed  their  bidding."*  The  three  Wirths  were  carried  16 
Enrich  and  lodged  in  the  prison.  Rodman,  the  bailiff  of 
Nussbaum,  shared  their  confinement  They  underwent  a 
tigid  examination ;  but  the  conduct  they  were  proved  to  have 
held  furnished  no  ground  of  complaint  against  them. 

As  soon  as  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  were  apprized  of  the 
imprisonment  of  these  four  citizens,  they  demanded  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  Baden,  and  decreed  that,  in  case  of  a  refusal, 
an  aimed  power  should  march  upon  Zurich,  and  carry  therm 
off  by  force.  "  It  belongs  of  right  to  Zurich,"  replied  the 
deputies  of  that  canton,  "to  determine  whether  these  men  are 
guilty  or  not,  and  we  find  no  fault  in  them."  Hereupon,  tte- 
deputies  of  the  cantons  cried  out,  "  Will  you  surrender  ^thera 
to  us,  or  not?— answer  yes  or  no— in  a  single  word"  Twb 
of  the  deputies  of  Zurich  rfcourfted  their  horses  at  once,  aft* 
repaired  with  all  speed  to  their  constituents; 

Their  arrival  threw  the  whole  town  into  the  utmost  agka> 
tkffi.  If  the  authorities  of  Zurich  should  refuse  to  give  up  the 
prisoners,  the  confederates  would  soon  appear  in  arms  at  thai* 
gates,  and,  on  the  other  hand*  to.  give  them  up,  was,  in  effect, 
to  consent  to  their  death.  Opinions  were  divided.  Zwingla 
insisted  on  a  refusal.  "Zurich,"  said  he,  «must  remain 
JhUhful  to  its  ancient  laws."  At  last  a  kind  of  compromise 
was  suggested.  "We  will  deliver  up  the  prisoners,"  said 
they  to  the  Diet,  "  but  on  this  condition,  that  you  shall  exaa*- 
fee  them  regarding  the  affiut  of  ittmgem  only*  and  not  with 
reference  to  their  faith."    The  Diet  agreed  to  tiis  proposition; 

♦Dmwjhdttind  ^ia^«rt  kkiagwrfiikt,   (Bufl.  Cfat  p.  186.) 


a*d  «a  the  Friday  before  St  BarthotoineVs  day,  (August, 
1524,)  the  three  Wirths  and  their  friend  took  their  departure 
from  Zurich  under  the  escort  of  four  Councillors  of  State  and 
*  few  soldiers. 

The  deepest  concern  was  manifested  on  this  occasion  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  The  fete  which  awaited  the  two 
old  men  and  the  two  brothers  was  distinctly  foreseen.  No? 
thing  but  sobs  was  heard  as  they  passed  along.  "AlasT  ej* 
claims  a  contemporary  writer,  "what  a  woeful  journey  was 
thati"*  The  churches  were  all  thronged.  "  God  wiM  punish 
**$,"  criei  Zwingle, — <«  He  will  surely  punish  us*.  Let  us  at 
least  beseech  Him  to  visit  those  poor  prisoners  with  eom&r% 
and  strengthen  them  in  the  true  feith."t  t 

:  On  the  Friday  evening,  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Badea^ 
where  an  immense  crowd  was  awaiting  to  receive  them. 
They  were  token  first  to  an  inn,  and  afterwards  to  the  jaik 
The  people  pressed  so  closely  round  t#  see  them  thai  they 
CjouW  scarcely  move.  The  father,  who  walked  first,  turned 
round  towards  his  son%  and  meekly  said,— u  See,  my  dene 
children,  we  are  like  those  of  whom  the  Ajwstje  speaks,— -men 
appointed  to  death,  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  to 
jnen."-~(l  Cor.  iv.  9.)  Just  then  he  chanced  to  observe, 
Among  the  crowd,  the  bailiff  Am-Berg,  his  mortal  enemy,  and 
the  prime  author  of  all  his  misfortunes.  He  Went  up  to  hm^ 
-held  out  his  hand,  and,  grasping  Am-Berg*s,^-though  the 
bailiff  would  have  turned  away, — said,  with  much  composure^ 
tt  There  is  a  Ood  above  us,  and  He  knows  all  things." 

The  examination  began  the  next  morning  Wirth,  the 
father,  was  the  first  who  was  brought  before  the  tribunal 
-Without  the  least  consideration  for  his  character  or  for  his 
Age,  he  was  put  to  the  torture*,  but  he  persisted  in  declaring 
that  he  was  innocent  both  of  the  pillage  and  the  burning  of 
.Ittingen.  A  charge  was  then  brought  against  him  oi  having 
ikstroyed  anJmage  representing.  St  Anne*.   As  to  the  other 

.  *  O  wehj  was^endejr  Fahrt  wardw!  (Bern.  Weyw.  FaaaL  ■  Bgrl 
}v.  p.  56.)  ■  „  , 

t  Sy  troste  and  in  warem  gloaben  itarckte.    (Bull.  CJur.  p.  188.)4    , 
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prisoners—nothing  could  be  substantiated  against  thea,'** 
cept  that  Adrian  Wirth  was  married,  and  that  he  was  accue* 
tomed to  preach  after  the  manner  of Zwmgle and  Luther;  and 
that  John  Wirth  had  given  the  holy  sacrament  to  a  sick  matt 
without  candle  or  bell  !* 

But  the  mors  conclusively  their  innocence  was  established, 
the  mote  furious  became  the  excitement  of  their  adversaries, 
From  morning  till  noon  of  that  day,  the  old  man  was  made  to 
endure  all  the  severity  of  torture*  His  tears  were  of  no  avail 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  his  judges.  John  Wirth  was  still  mote 
cruelly  tormented.  "  Tell  us,"  said:  they,  in  the.  midst  of  Us 
agonies,  u  from  whom  didst  thou  learn  thy  heretical  creed? 
Was  it  Zwingle,  or  who  else>  that  taught  it  thee  V1  And 
when  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  merciful  and  everlasting 
God!  grant  me  help  and- comfort  1"  "  Aba  V1  sajd  one  of 
the  deputies,  "where  is  your  Christ  now  V!  When  Adrian 
was  brought  forward,  Sebastian  von  Stein,  a  deputy  of  Berne, 
addressing  him  thus : — "  Young  man,  tell  us  the  truth,  for  if 
you  refuse  to  do  so,  I  swear  by  my  knighthood,— the  knight- 
hood I  received,  on  the  very  spot  where  God  suffered  martyr 
dom,— we  will  open  all  the  veins  in  your,  body,  one  by  one" 
The  young  man  was  then  hoisted  up,  by  a  cord,  and  while  he 
was  swinging  in  the- air,-"  Young  master,"  said  Stein,  with  m 
fiendish  emile,t  "this  is  our  wedding  gift;"  alluding  to  the 
marriage  which  the  youthful  ecclesiastic  had  recently  con- 
tracted. 

The  examination  being  nbtir  concluded;  the  deputies  retOrtt- 
ed  to  their  several  cantons, to  make  their  report,  and  cbU  not 
Assemble  again  until  four  weeks  had  expired.  The  bailiff** 
.wife,— the  mother  of  the  two  young  priests, — repaired  to  Bt- 
ilen,  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms,  to  appeal  to  the  compassion 
of  the  judges,  John  Escher,  of  Zurich,  accompanied  her  ae 
her  advocate;  The  latter  recognised  among  the  judges  Jeromte 
'   *  O*  Keftsen,  schette*  and  «n&t»  so  fcftsahar  gteftpt  ist    (BalL  CMS. 

*  f  Alls  man  inn  am  folter  seyl  uffzog,  sagt  der  rain  Stein :  HerrK, 
das  irt  die  gaah  diewir  uch  m  uwer  Htusftowen  schanckend.  (that 
a>1900 
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**t  **sarasBL  vwrovmrm?     •  *:         Wf 

Jkdcfcw,  the  laridanuhan  of  Zug,  who  had  twice  been  bailiff' 
"«£  Frauen&ld.  «<  Landamman,"  said  be,  accosting  him,  ^ yod 
vemember  the  bailiff  Wifth ;  you  know  that  he  has  always; 
been  an  honest  man."  ^Ie  is  most  true*  my  good  friend. 
Escher,"  replied  Stocker ;  "  he  never  did  any  one  an  iajuryc; 
countrymen  and  strangers  alike  were-  sure  ta  find  a  hearty 
welcstifce  at  his  table ;  his  house  was  a  conrent,— inn,—- hos* 
pital,  all  in  one**  And  knowing  this,  at  I  do,  had  he  com-1 
mitted  m  robbery  or  a  murder,  I  would  hare  spared  no  effort- 
to  obtain  his  pardon ;  but  since  he  has  burned  St  Anne,  the 
"grandmother of  Christ,  it  is  bat  right  that  he  should  die !"-— ' 
«  Then?  God  take  pity  onus  1"  ejaculated  Escher. 

The  gates  Were  now  shut,  (this  was  on  the  28th  of  Beptenv- 
fieri)  afl^  ^  deputies  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri^  Schwitz,  Ua* 
derwald)  Zug,  Glaris,  Friburg,  and  l5oleurer  having  proceeded 
agreeably  to  usage,  to  deliberate  on  their  judgment  with  closed 
doors,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the  bailiff  Wiethe 
Us  son  John,  who,  of  all  the  accused,  was  the  firmest  in  hsev 
fcith,  and  wh6  appeared  to  have  gained  over  thfc  others,  and 
the  baifflT  Rutiman.  They  spared  the  life  of  Adrian,  tfe* 
younger  of  Wi rth*s  sons,  as  a  boon  to  his  weepmg  mother. 

The  prisoners  ware  now  brought  forth*  frorii  thetoWer  m 
which  they  had  been  confined*  "  My  son,"  said  'the  fcthe*  to 
Adrian,  "  we  die  an  undeserved  deaths  but  never  dd  their  think 
of  mmgmg  it"  Adrian  wept  bitterly.  "  My  brother,"  said: 
Jbfcn,  « where  Christ's  word  comes  his  emu  must  feUdw."t 

After  the  sentence  had  been  read  to  them  j  the  three  christian: 
sufferers  were  led  hack  to  prison ;  John  Wtfth  walking  first, 
the  two  bailiffs  neat,  and  a  vicar  behind  them.  As:  they  crossed 
die  castle  bridge,  on  whkh -there  was  a  cjiapeldedteated  to  Btm 
Joseph,  the  vkar  called  out  to  the  two  oM  men*—"  Fall  oft1 
your-kneefei  and  invoke  the  saints."  At  these  words,  John, 
Wirth^  turning  round,  said,  «  Father,  be  n*m  !  You  know: 
there  is  but  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man— Christ 

»  Ski  htm  fct  attwey  gwn  *fe  *hi  ffiortsr,  *h*ti**i  mi  SWtaH 
(Bull.  Chr.  p.  198.) 
t  PochaUw^dwerftbttnt**.    (lldd.)  l 
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M¥*        vathe*  jevs  to*  off  trnwrnomtoiA. 

JDi^^  Ammdty,my  •on,"  replied  the  eld  man,  "aafcfcf 
the  help  of  His  grace,  I  wiH  continue  fatthfol  to  Him,  even  tfr- 
die  end."  On  thisj  they  all  three  began  to  repeat  the  LordV 
Prayer,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  beaverf'  .  .  .  And  ao  they 
crossed  the  bridge. 

They  wore  next  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  John  Wirth,* 
whose  heart  was  filled  with  the  tendered  solicitude  for  hi* 
father,  bade  him  a  solemn  farewell.  "  My  beloved  lather," 
arid  he,  «  henceforth  thou  art  my  lather  no  longer,  and  I  am 
no  longer  thy  son; — but  we  are  brothers  still  in  Christ  our: 
Lord,  for  whose  name's  sake  we  are  doomed  to  suffer  death,* 
So  now,  if  such  be  God's  will,  my  beloved  brother,  let  us  de-  ' 
part  to  be  with  Him  who  is  the  father  of  us  all.  Fear  no- 
thing !"*— tt  Amen  1"  answered  the  old  man,  "and  may  Got 
Almighty  Mess  thee,  my  beloved  son,  and  brother  in  Christ"- 

Thus,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity  did  father  and  son  take 
U&f  leave  of  eaeh  ether,  with  joyful  anticipations  of  that  Ha- 
sten state  in  which  they  should  be  united  anew  by  imperish- 
aWeties.  There  were  but  few  among  the  multitude  around, 
whose  tears  lid  not  flow  profusely.  '  The  bailiff  Rutimait 
prayed  in  silence.  J  All  three  then  knelt  down  "  in  Christ 
name,"— and  their  heads  were  severed  fawn  their  bodies, 
<  The  crowd,  observing  the  marks  of  torture  on  their  persons, 
ottered  loud  expressions  of  grief.  The  two  baffifls  leftbefain* 
them  twenty-two  children,  and  forty-five  grand-children.  Anna* 
was  obliged  to  pay  twelve  golden  crowns  to  the  execution** 
by  whom  her  husband  and  son  had  been  deprived  of  hfe. 

No  w  at  length  blood  had  been  spilt — innocent  blood.  S  wte- 
rfriand  and  the  Reformation  were  baptised  with  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs.  The  great  enemy  of  the  Gospel  had  effected 
his  purpose;  but  in  effecting  it  he  had  struck  a  mortal  blow 
against  his  own  power.  The  death  of  the  Wirths  was  an 
if  pointed  means  of  hastening  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation*' 

♦  Furatabwtdanitt  me  min  Yatter  and  ielt  din  sun,  tandem  wit 
■ind  brttdern  in  Christo.    (Butt.  Chr.  p.  204.) 
tl>«giiad«itwevi*«a^£^^ 
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M  Off  VXBMUJf.  Iff 

-  Tb  Reformers  of  £umh  had  abstained  from  abniisbkf 
ta*  mass  what  they  suppressed  the  use  <rf  images;  but  the 
moment  lor  doing  so  teemed  now  to  hare  arrived 
_  Not  mij  had  the  light  of  the  Gospel  been  diffuse*  amonfl 
the  people — but  the  violence  of  the  enemy  called  open  the 
friends  of  God's  word  to  reply  by  some  striking  demoostra> 
tk>a  of  their  unshaken  constancy.  As  often  as  Borne  shall 
erect  a  scaJbld,  and  heads  shall  drop  upon  it,  so  often  shall  the 
Reformation  exalt  the  Lord's  holy  Word,  and  crash  some) 
hitherto  untouehed  corruption.  When  Hettinger  wis  execut- 
ed, Zurich  put  down  the  worship  of  images,  and  now  that  the 
Wirths  have  been  sacrificed,  Zurich  shall  reply  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Mass,  While  Rome  nils  up  the  measure  of  her 
severities,  the  Reformation  shall  be  conscious  of  a  perpetual 
accessidn  of  strength. 

On  the  1  lth  of  August,  1525$  the  three  pastors  of  Zurich, 
accompanied  by  Megander,  and  Oswald  and  Myconius,  pre* 
•anted  themselves  before  the  Great  Council,  and  demanded  the 
ae-estabfehment  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  discourse  wa4 
a  weighty  one,*  and  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention; 
!*-«veryone  felt  how  important  was  the  decision  Which  the 
Council  was  called  upon  to  pronounce.  The  mass— 4hat  rays* 
terious  rite  which  for  three  successive  centuries  had  constituted 
the  animating  principle  in  the  worship  of  the  Latin  Church—* 
was  now  to  be  abrogated, — the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ 
was  to  be  declared  an  illusion,  and  of  that  illusion,  the  minde 
of  the  people  were  to  be  dispossessed;  some  courage  was* 
needed  for  such  a  resolution  as  this,  and  there  were  individuals) 
in  the  Council  who  shuddered  at  the  contemplation  of  so  au« 
aac»t»  a  design.  Joachim  Am-Grut,  the  under-secretary  of 
state,  was  alarmed  by  the  demand  of  the  pastors,  and  opposed 
it  with  all  bis m%hi  "The words,  This  i$  mp  body?  said 
be,  "  prove  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  bread  is  the  very  body 
of  Christ  himself."  Zwiagle  argued  that  there  is  no  othes 
word  in  the  Greek  language  than  tern  {is)  to  express  sig%ifUit 
and  he  quoted  several  instances  of  the  employment  of  that 
♦  Pad  wmmdmi  rfii  srastfcsv  <B«fL  Gas,  *  ft&) 
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far  '  m/ii^j  MmttL  . 

VobA  ip'a  figntafhw  sefcse.  The  (Seat  Council  was*  con* 
▼aaeed*by  4*is  reasoning,  and  hesitated  no  longer.  The  evafe 
gelicai  doctrine  had  sunk  deep  into  every  heart,  and  moreover, 
sjoct  &  iteration  from  the  Church  of  Rome  had  taken  place, 
there  was  a  kind  of  satisfaction  felt  in  making  that  separation 
at  complete  as  possible,  and  digging  a  gulf  as  it  were  between 
fte  Reformation  and  her.  The  Council  decreed  therefore  mat 
me  mass  should  be  abolished,  and  it  was  determined  that  on 
the  following  day,  which  was  Maundy  Thursday,  the  Lord's 
Sopper  should  he  celebrated  in  conformity  to  the  apostolic 
model. 

Swingle's  mind  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  these  proceed- 
ings; *nd  at  night,  when  he  closed  hie  eyes,  he  was  still 
searching  for  arguments  with  which  to  confront  his  ad  versa* 
ries.  The  subject  that  had  occupied  him  during  the  day,  prtf* 
seated  itself  to  him  again  in  a  dream.  He  thought  that  he 
was  disputing with  Ana-Grut,  and  could  not  find  an  answer 
te  h&  principal  objection.  Suddenly  some  one  stood  before) 
km  in  his  dream  and  said,  tt  Why  dost  hot  thou  quote  tha 
Hth  verse  of  the  12th  chafer  of  Exodus:  TTe  shall  eat  th* 
Lamb  4m  haste  ;  it  is  the  L&ftfs  Pmsater  P  Zwingle  awoke; 
rose  from  his  bed,  took  up  the  Septuagint  translation,  and 
timing  to  the  verse  found  the  same  word  £<ro  (is)  whose  im* 
port  iu-that  passage,  by  universal  admission^  can  be  no  other 
thmsigmfiet. 

* .  Hare  then,  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  paschal  .feast  under 
tho  old  covenant,  was  the  phrase  employed  in  that  identical 
s£as*  which  Zwingle  assigned  toit—who  could  resist  theeen* 
elusion  that  the two  passages  are  parallel  % 

*  On  the  following  day,  Zwingle  took  the  verse  just  met* 
flensed  as  the  text  of  his  discourse,  and  reasoned  so  forcibly 
from  it  that  the  doubts  of  his  hearers  wetfe dispelled.. 

\  The  incident  which  has  now  been  related,  and  which  is  so 
naturally  explained — and  the  particular  expression*  used:  by 
Swingle  to  intimate  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  aspest 
ifi the  person,  wfynn  he  saw  in  Jus  dream,  have  given  lis*** 
♦  4^r4ii«ji>a^«sBflSnihiSdssss4 
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<&&  asttrtfcut  tfcatthftdeetsiae  promulgated  by  the  tyftaatf* 
mu  delivered  to  him  by  tin  devil  i 

The  akars  disappeared;  some  plain  tables,  covered  with 
itha  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  occupied  their  places,  and  * 
.crowd  of  eager  communicants  was  gathered  round  them. 
^There  was  something  exceedingly  solemn  m  that  assemblage. 
Our  Lord's  death  was  commemorated  on  three  different  day*, 
by  different  portions  of  the  community: — on  Maursday  Thurs- 
day, by  the  young  people ;  on  Good  Friday,  the  day  of  his 
-passion,  by  those  who  had  reached  the  middle  stage  of  life ; 
on  Easter  Sunday,  by  the  aged,* 

After  the  deacons  had  read  aloud  such  passages  of  Scripture 
as  relate  to  this  sacrament,  the  pastors  addressed  their  flock 
in  the  language  of  pressing  admonition,— charging  all  those 
.whose  wi&il  indulgence  in  ski  would  bring  dishonour  on  the 
body  of  Christ  to  withdraw  from  that  holy  feast  The  people 
then  fell  on  their  knees;  the  bread  was  carried  round  on  large 
-wooden  dishes  or  platters,  and  every  one  broke  off  a  morsel 
for  himself;  the  wine  was  distributed  in  wooden  drinking 
cups ;  the  resemblance  to  the  primitive  Supper  was  thought 
to  he  the  closer.  The  hearts  of  those  who  celebrated  mis 
ordinance  were  affected  with  alternate  emotions  of  wonder 
*ad  joy.f 

Such  was  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  at  Zurich.  The 
simple  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  death  caused  a  fresh 
overflow  in  the  Church,  of  lore  to  Qodt  and  love  to  die 
brethren.  The  words  of  Jesus  Christ  were  once  more  proved 
to  be  '  spirit  and  life.'  Whereas  the  different  orders  and  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  kept  up  incessant  disputes 
among  themselves,  the  first  effect  of  the  Gospel,  on  its  re- 
appearance in  the  Church,  was  the  revival  of  brotherly  char- 
ity The  Lov4  which  had  glowed  so  brightly  in  the  first 
>  ages  of  Christianity,  was  now  kindled  anew.  Men,  who  had 
Before  been  at  variance,  were  found  renouncing  their  long* 

*  Fawtitt  Bap*,  iv.  p.  64.    • 

f  Mk  finawn  verwnafrra  ntorr U**m  writ  aec*  aft  »ft  §ilm«e 
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gftl  zwimmat*  o*  mmmtimu.  anr. 

-• 

^herifehiSi  emnKy,  airf  ctmfially  etobtecAig  ^icli  ott»f r  aftfcr 
Laving  broken  bread  together  at  die  table  of  the  Losd 
Zwingle  rejoiced  at  these  aflacting  manifestations  of  gfrace, 
tand  resumed  thanks  to  God  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  again 
working  those  miracles  of  charity,  which  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  displayed  hi  connection  with  die  sacrifice  of  the 
.•mate * 

"  0«r  city,"  said  he,  "  continues  at  peace.  There  is  no 
fisaod,  no  dissension,  no  envy,  no  wrangling  among  oa. 
Where  shall  we  discover  the  cause  of  this  agreement  except 
in  the  Lord's  good  pleasure,  and  the  harrnlessness  and  nieak^ 
mess  of  the  doctrine  we  profess  ?Mt 

Charity  and  unity  were thetfe— hut  not  ottifarmity.    Zwta- 
t-gleV  ih  his  "  Commentary  an  true  and  false  rdigion]x%  which 
*;He  dedicated  to  Francis  the  First,  in  March,  1525,  the  year 
6f  the  battle  oi  Pa  via,  had  stated  seme  truths  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  adapted  to  recommend  them  to  human  reason,  follo#- 
'ingki  that  respect  the  example  of  several  of  the  most  die- 
*,tin#nished  among  the  scholastic  theologians.    In  this  way  he 
had  attached  to  original  corruption  the  appellation  of  a  duea$9, 
reserving  the  name  of  sin  for  the  actual  violation  of  lavr.$ 
j  But  these  statements^  though  they  gave  rise  to  some  objec- 
tions, yet  occasioned  no  breach  of  brotherly  charity;  hr 
■  Zivingle,  while  he  persisted  in  calling  original  sin  a  disease, 
.fcd&d,  by  that  disease,  M  men  were  ruined,  and  that  the  sole 
-  remedy  was  in  Jesus  Christ  I     Here  then  was  no  taint  af 
UPtelagian  error.  *    ■ { 

But  whilst  in  Zurich  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  w«h 
-followed  by  the  re-establishment  of  Christian  brotherhood, 

*  Expositio  fidei.    (Zw.  Opp.  ii.  p.  241.) 

t  TJt-tranqurftitatis  ct  innoceiitiae  studiosos  reddat.  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  3^0.} 

;    4  De  veA  et  &laa  retigkme  cammentwras.  (Zw.  Opp.  Si.  p.  145, 385*.) 

*     f  Peeeatuift  ergo  morbus  est  cognafan  nobis,  qoo  fugii&u*  tflfma 

et  gravia,    sectamur .  jucunda  et  voluptuoea:    secundp  loco  accipitar 

peccatum  pro  eo  quod  contra  legem  fit.    (Ibid.  p.  204.) 

II  Oiiginali   morbo   perdimur   omoes;    remedw  •ari  qtfsd   coatra 
aWMBi  Jnacqfc  Dew*  feawlamHiU?  rwHiiMimir.     (De  ptwata  origaiaH 
«teclaratio  ad  Urb&nam  ftaagisjim   .(BaaV  p.  638,):  . .      .  :   -.A*-? 
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Sbragfo  <«i  W»  firieida  had  to  antaia  a  harder  draggle  tbah 
epaf  against  their  adversaries  without.  Zwingle  was*  net 
only  a  Christian  teacher,  he  was  a  true  patriot  also ;  and  w» 
know  how  aealonsly  he  always  opposed  the  capiudattane, 
nod  foreign  pensions,  aad  alliance*  He  was  persuaded  thai 
this  extraneous  influence  was  destructive  to  piety,  eontm 
bated  to  the  maintenance  of  error,  and  was  a  fruitful  source 
#f  civil  discord.  But  hia  courageous  protests  on  this  heal 
were  destined  to  impede  the  progress  of  the*  Reformation,  he 
almost  every  canton,  the  leading  men,  who  received  the 
foreign  pensions,  and  the  officers  under  whose  command  the 
yoBth  of  Switzerland  were  led  out  to  battle,  were  knit  ton 
gether  in  powerful  factions  and  oligarchies,  which  attacked 
the  Reformation,  not  so  ranch  in  the  spirit  of  religious  an** 
aaaakj,  as  in  the  belief  that  its  success  would  be  detrimental 
to  their  own  pecuniary  and  political  interests.  They  had  ah 
feady  gained  a  triumph  in  Schwitz,  and  that  canton,  in  which 
jJwingle,  Leo  Juda,  and  Oswald  Myconius  had  preached  the; 
truth,  and  which  seemed  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of 
Zurich,  had,  on*  a  sudden,  renewed  the  mercenary  capital* 
tions,  and  closed  the  door  against  the  Gospel  / 

In  Zurich  itself,  a  few  worthless  persona,  instigated  to  mitt 
chief  by  foreign  agency,  made  an  attack  upon  Zwingle,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  throwing  stones  at  his  house,  breaking  thai 
windows,  and  calling  aloud  for  "  ted  haired  Uli,  the  vulture 
of  Glaris," — so  that  Zwingle  started  from  his  sleep,  and  caught 
up  his  sword.*     The  action  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 

But  these  desultory  assaults  could  not  counteract  the  iav 
pulse  by  which  Zurich  was  carried  onward*  and  which  waa 
beginning  to  vibrate  throughout  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 
They  were  like  pebbles  thrown  to  check  the  course  of  a  toa* 
yent  The  waters  of  the  torrent  meanwhile  were  swelling,  and 
the  mightiest  of  its  obstacles  were  likely  soon  to  be  swept  away. 

The  people  of  Berne  having  intimated  to  the  citizens  of 
Zurich,  that  several  of  the  cantons  had  refused  to  sk  with 
them  any  longer  in  the  Diet : — "  Well,"  replied  the  men  of 

•  Interea  surgero  Znin^ww  «id  efcMm  roam*  ,(Zw,  Opp.  iiL  a.  411*) 
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Bnifefa,  wU*  eafm  *gobf,  wisfag  lifetimes  pa*  thai 
if  Rutli  had  done)  their  hands  towards  beaten,  "  we  are  pet-» 
shaded  that  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose 
pane  the  Confederation  has  been  formed,  will  not  fbmake  m> 
and  will,  at  last,  in  his  mercy,  make  us  to  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  His  majesty."* 

i  With  such,  a  faithful  spirit,  there  was  nothing  to  fear  far 
ftf  Reformation.  But  would  it  make  similar  progress  ia  the 
after  states  of  the  Confederation  ?  Might  not  Zurich  he  single 
en  the  side  of  the  word  of  God?  Berne,  Basle,  and  other 
cantons,  would  they  remain  in  their  subjection  to  Rome  I  It 
is  this  we  are  now  to  see.  Let  us  then  turn  towards  Berne* 
and  contemplate  the  march  of  the  Reformation  in  the  moat 
influential  of  the  confederated  states. 

•  No  where  was  the  contest  likely  to  be  so  sharp  as  at  Berne, 
for  the  Gospel  had  there  both  powerful  friends  and  determined 
opponents.  At  the  head  of  the  reforming  party  was  the 
bannevet  John  Weingarten.  Bartholomew  May,  member  of  the 
lesser  Council,  his  sons,  Wolfgang  and  Claudius,  his  grand- 
sons, James  and  Benedict,  and,  above  all,  the  family  of  the 
Watte villes.  James  Watteville,  the  magistrate,  who,  since 
1512,  had  presided  over  the  republic,  had  read  the  writings 
•f  Luther  and  Zwingle,  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and 
had  often  conversed  concerning  the  Gospel  with  John  Holler, 
pastor  at  Anseltingen,  whom  he  had  protected  from  his 
persecutors. 

His  son,  Nicholas,  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  had,  for 
two  years,  filled  the  office  of  provost  hi  the  church  of  Berne ; 
and,  as  such,  by  virtue  of  papal  ordinances,  enjoyed  distin- 
guished privileges  5  so  that,  Berthold  Haller,  in  speaking  of 
Mm,  would  call  him  «  our  Bishop."t 

The  prelates  and  the  Pope  used  every  effort  to  bind  him  to 
the  interests  of  Rome,^  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 

*  *  Bey  ifam  zuletzt  citzen.    (Kirchhefer.  ReC  v.  Bern.  p.  56.) 
;  t  Epbopus  notter  Vad&viUms.    (Zw.  Epp  p.  285.) 

t  Taatum  favoris  et  tmicaje  que  tifci  cum  tanto  ■ummoram  post* 
tificum  et  potentiflMmorain  epiecoponun  cota  hactenus  inliroawit, 
(Zw:  Opp.  i  ad.  tat.  f.  305.) 
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jkmtrA,meaxA  tthriy  to  heap  Mot  frtwtf»  Imowieage  of-tfa 
Ctospel;  tat  the  workings  of  God's  Spirit  w*ra  more  power- 
ful than  the  flatteries  of  man.  "  Watteville,"  says  Zwingle,* 
^waa  turned  from  dagknass  to  the  sweet  light  of  the  GoapeL" 
As  the  friend  of  BerthoM  Haller,  he  was  accustomed  to  read 
•the  letters  which  he  received  {torn  Zwingle,  for  whom  he 
*9Mptemed  the  highest  admiration,  t 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  two 
Watteriiles,  the  one  being  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  the 
other  of  the  church,  would  draw  after  it  the  republic  over 
which  they  preaidai  But  the  opposite  party  was  scarcely 
iess  powerfoL 

Among  its  chiefs  were  the  schultheiss  of  Erlach,  the  ban- 
neret WiUadmgr,  and  many  persons  of  high  family,  whose 
interests  wero  identified  with  those  of  the  convents  placed 
under  their  administration.  Backing  these  influential  readers 
was  an  ignorant  and  corrupted  clergy,  who  went  the  length 
af' calling  Gospel  truth,  "an  invention  of  hell."  "Beloved 
colleagues,"  said  the  counsellor  of  Mullinen,  at  a  full  confer- 
ence, held  in  the  month  of  July,  "  be  on  your  guard,  lest  this 
Reformation  should  creep  in  upon  us.  There  is  no  safety  at 
Zurich  in  one's  own  house:  people  are  obliged  to  have 
soldiers  to  guard  them."  In  consequence,  they  invited  to 
•Berne  the  lecturer  oi  the  Dominicans  at  Mentz,  John  Heicn, 
who,  taking  his  stand  in  the  pulpit,  poured  forth  all  the  elo- 
quence of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  against  the  Reformation.  J 

Thus,  then,  the  two  parties  were  in  presence  of  each  other; 
a  struggle  seemed  inevitable,  but  already  there  were  indica- 
tions with  whom  the  victory  would  remain.  In  feet,  a  com- 
mon faith  united  a  part  of  the  people  (6  those  distinguished 
families  who  espoused  the  Reformation,  Berthold  Haller 
exclaimed,  foil  of  confidence  m  the  future,  "  Unless,  indeed, 

'  +Ex  obscork  igammiam  tftfieferfc  ia  amoetiftm  EvangdH  lueea 
productura.    (Zw.  Opp.  i.  ed.  lat  p.  905.) 

.  t  Epktolai ta»  et  crodkioiifa  «t  haiaitaitatit  testes  loeaptetMiaaa, 
(Zw.  Epp.  p.  287.) 

t  Sao  Thiimlrtcn  IbUitt  omak  armtet*    QOM)    " 
vol.  hi.  24 
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elite  wmAtUQeA  should  show  itself  sg^uns^fcia^pd^ 
*Ue  that  the  weed  vf  the  Lord  should  be  banished  from  the 
city,  for  the  Bemeee  are  hungering  aier  it"* 

Two-acts  of  the,  government  seen  appeared  to  incline  the 
balance  ia  favour  of  the  new  opinion*.  The  Bishop  of  Lam- 
aenfte  had  give*  notica  of  aa  episcopal  visitation  }  the  Couadil 
sent  a  message  to  him  by  the  provost,  Watfieville,  desiring 
him  to  ahataia  from  ;kf  And,  in  the  «nean  time,  the  govern- 
meat  put  forth  an  ordinance*,  which,  whilst  in  appearance  4t 
jeft  the  enemies  of  the  truth  in  possession  of  some  of  their 
^advantages,  at  the  aame  .time  sanctioned,  the  principles  an 
which  the  Reformation  was  founded.  They  directed  that  tfee 
gHaistere  sbpoid  preach,  clear  of  ail  additions,— freely,  and 
.©pe&Jy,-*the  Q^spel  and  the  doctrine  of  God,  as  it  i&  found  m 
jthe  b^oka.of.  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  and  that  th#gr 
should  not  allude  to  any  doctrine,  dispufaU^  or  writing 
^coming  from  Luther  or  other  teachers.  J  .  , 

Gr$at  was  the  surprise  of  the  enemies,  of  the  truth,  when 
ihey  $aw  the  ministers,  of  the  Gospel  appealing  with, confi- 
dence to  this  decree  This  ordinance,  which  was  to  furnish, 
■the  ground  for  all  those  that  succeeded,  was,  legally  speaking, 
ftha  commencement  of  the  Reformation  at  Berne,  From  tbgt 
4me,,theare  was  more  decision  in  the  progress  of  this  canton; 
and  Z wingle,  who  attentively  observed  all  that  was  passing  to 
£wit?erlandj  was  able  to  write  to  tfee  provost  de  Wa|teviUe, 
"  Christians  are  $11  exulting  on  account  .of  the  fei|h  which  the 
.pious,  city  of  Berne  has  just  received."^  ^  The  cause  is  that 
of  Christ,"  exclaimed  the  friends  of  tjie  Gospel*  and  they 
exerted  themselves  to  advance  it  with  increased  confidence*! 
*The  .enemies  of  the  Reformation,  alarmed  at  these  n>#  advan- 

.    ♦  FMn6m  vfe*bft3eniate»  h*bent    (Z#.  Epp.  p.  995.) 
t  ,TJ%  nee  «ppidam}  nee  pagos  Bematom  viwtate.  pmeteudat  amain*. 

(Ibid,) 

„    l.Altjm  das  hei%  Evangelium  uml  die  leer  GtottepJwy,  ofifentlich 

and  unverborgen.    (Bull.  Chr.  p  111.) 

«  9  Mfa  Christen  «ch,  aHenthalbeii  froaatead  dea  Glanbena.  .  .  .  c 

(Zw.  Opp.  i.  p.  426.) 
fl  Christi  negotipa  a$itax>    (£w*  Epp.  9ih  fifey,  isast; 

I  Ml      ■*    . 
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**<*  eloaed  thdir  teaks*  and  rsaWved  on  stiikmgr  *  *tar 
w£*?h  should  ensure  victory  on  their  side.  Theyxonoemd 
the  project  of  getting  rid  *f  those  minister*  whose  bold  preach- 
ing wa»t»rni«g  all  the  ancient  customs  upside  jlown  \  and  m 
favourable  -occasion  wn  not  long  wanting.  There  vtas,  ait 
Berne,  in  die  place  where  bow  stands  the  hospital  de  1'Ue,  a 
conceal  of  anas  of  the  Dominican  order,  consecrated  to  St 
Michael,  St  Michael's  day,  (29th  of  September,)  was  alwagw 
H  solemn  festival  to  the  inmates  of  the,  nunnery.  Oft  this 
anniversary,  many  -of ,  the  clergy  were  present,  and,  among 
eihera,  Witte»hech  de  Biennis  Sebastian  Meyer,  and  Betihoki 
Hatter.  This  latter,  hating  entered  lata  conversation  with 
the  nuns,  among  whom  was  Clara,  the  daughter  of  daodrns 
May,  (one  of  those  who  maintained  the  new  doctrines,)  he 
remarked  to  her,  in  i\»  presence  of  her  grandmother,  "dae 
dteerits  of  the  monastic  state  are  but  imaginary,  whilst  mm- 
ria£e  is  honourable,  and  instituted  ,by  Qa&  hanself"  Some 
nuns,  to  whom  Clara  related  this  conversation  of  RerthoU, 
received  it  with  outcries.  It  was  soon  rumoured  in  the  city 
that  Halier  had  asserted  that  "the  nuns  were  all  children  of 
the  devil/'  The  opportunity  that  'the  enemies  of  the  fiefon- 
mation  had  waited  for,  was  now  arrived  ;/aad  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  lesser  Council:  Referring to  an  ancient 
law,  which  enacted  that  whosoever  should  carry  off  a  nun 
/r om  her  convent  should  lose  his  head,,  they  proposed  thai  the 
f  sentence  should  be  mitigated''  so  &rras  tha*,  without  hearing 
fhe  three  adcused  ministers  in  their  defence,  they  should  be 
Vanished  for  life!  The  lesser  Council  granted  the  petition,  and 
the  matter  was  immediately  carried  to  the  grand  Council, 
«-,.  Thus,  then,  Berne  ifraa  threatened  wkh  the  loss  of  her  Re- 
farmers.  The  intrigues  of  the  Popish  party  seemed  successful 
JBrut  Rome,  triumphant  when  she  played  her- game  wkh<  the 
higher  orders,,  was  beaten  when  she  had  to  do-  with  the  people 
"or  their  representatives^  ..Hardly  were  the  nairies  of  Halier, 
of  Meyer,  of  Wittembach — those  names  held  in  veneration  by 
tffi'theSvviss, — pronounced  in  the  grand  Council  before  an 
energetic  opposition  was  manifested  against  the  lesser  Council 

4 
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and  ihe  clergy.  «  We  cton*,"  said  Wttman,  "condom*  Aft 
•censed  unheard  1  . . .  Surely  their  own  testimony  may  be  to- 
reived  against  that  of  a  lew  women/'  The  minister*  were 
Called  op.  There  seemed  no  way  of  settling  matters. ,  u  Let 
«s  admit  the  statements  of  both  parties,"  said  John  Wemgart- 
on.  They  did  so,  and  discharged  the  accused  ministers — «t 
the  same  time  desiring  them  to  confine  themselves  to  the  duties 
sof  their  pulpits,  and  not  to  trouble  themselves  concerning  the 
cloisters.  But  the  pulpit  was  all  they  wanted :  their  accusers 
had  taken  nothing  by  their  motion.  It  was  counted  a  great 
victory  gamed  by  the  Reforming  party,  insomuch  that  one  of 
the  leading  men  exclaimed,  "  It  is  all  cmt  now— Luther'* 
work  must  go  forward."* 

And  go  forward  it  did,— and  that  in  place*  where  it  could  least 
4rtve  been  expected.  At  Kenigsield  upon  the  river  Aar,  near 
the  castle  of  Hapsburg,  stood  a  monastery  adorned  with  aU 
the  magnificence  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  which  reposed  the 
Ashes  of  many  of  that  illustrious  house  which  had  sooftea 
given  an  Emperor  to  Germany.  To  this  place  the  noble  fami- 
lies of  Switzerland  and  of  Suabia  used  to  send  their  daughters 
to  take  tie  veil  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  convent 
that  the  Emperor  Albert  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew, 
John  of  Suabia,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1308;  and  the  beautiful 
stained  windows  of  the  church  at  Konigsfeld  represented  the 
-horrible  tortures  whiqfe  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  relations 
and  dependants  of  the  prepetrators  of  the  murder.  Catherine  of 
Waidburg«Truchsess,  abbess  of  the  convent  at  the  period  of 
ihe  Reformation^  numbered  among  her  nuns  Beatrice  Landen* 
berg,  sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  Agnes  Mailmen, 
Catherine  Bonnstetten,  and  Margaret  Watteville,  sister  of  the 
jwrovost.  The  liberty  enjoyed  ki  this  convent,  a  liberty  which 
-in  earlier  times  had  given  occasion  to  scandalous  disorder*, 
had  favoured  the  introduction  not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  of  the 
.writings  of  Luther  and  Zwingle;  and  soon  a  new  spring  oT 

*  Es  itt  nun  gethan.  Der  Lutherische  Handel  ontfs  voqphf* 
)f  Anaheim.  Wiitz.  K,  G,  V.  p.  $90.) 
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Ml  add  ^7  changed  die  aspect  of  its  Interior.  Ntgh  to  that 
eell  to  which  Queen  Agnes,  daughter  of  Albert,  had  retired, 
after  bathing  in  torrents  of  blood  "as  in  Mdydewa;"  and 
where,  dividing  her  time  between  spinning  wool  and  embroi- 
dering tapestry  for  the  church,  she  had  mk»gled  thought*  of' 
vengeance  With  dc?otk^l  exercises,— Margaret  Wattevilfehad 
orily  thoughts  of  peace, — -read  the  Scriptures,— and  Jbund  timey 
in  her  sjmre  moments,  to  compound,  of  certain  salutary  ingre- 
dients, an  excellent  electuary.  Retiring  to  her  cefl,  &e  youth* 
ftd  nun  took  courage  td  write  to  the  Reformer  of  S  witzcr  IsskL 
Ffer  letter  4Jso6vers  to  us,  betterthan  any  rejections*  could  d&f 
the  "Christian  spirit  which  existed*  among  those  pious  women,* 
•^-still,  even  in  our  days,  so  much  calumniated. 

"Grace  and  peace,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  given  and 
Multiplied  towards  you  always,  by  God  our  heavenly  Father,*. 
was  the  language  of  the  nun  of  Konigsfeld  to  Zwmgle? 
w  Very  learned,  reverend,  and  most  dear  Sir,  I  pray  you  td 
tfke  iff  good  part  this  letter  which  I  now  address  to  yoa.  The 
love  of  Christ  constrains  me ; — especially  since  I  have  learne* 
that  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  spreading  from  day  to  4ky 
through  your  preaching  of  the  word  of  God.  For  this  cause 
I  give  thanks  to  the  Eternal  God,  for  that  he  has  enlightened 
os  anew,  and  has  sent  us,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  so  many  heralds 
rf His  blessed  word;  and  at  the  same  time  I  present  before 
him  my  earnest  prayers,  that  He  will  bqsjpleased  to  clothe  with 
His  strength,  both  you  and  aR  those  who  publish  His  glad 
tidings, — and  that  arming  you  against  all  enemies  of  the  truth, 
He  will  cause  His  Divine  Word  to  grow  in  all  men.  Most 
learned  Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  your  reverence 
this  kittle  mark  Of  my  affection ;  I  pray  you  do  not  despise  it| 
for  it  is  an  offering  of  Christian  love.  If  this  electuary  should 
be  useful  to  you;  and  you  should  wish  to  have  more;  pray  let 
me  know,  for  it  would*  be  a  joy  to  my  heart  to  do  anything 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  you.  I  am  writing  not  my  owfc 
feelings  only,  but  those  of  all  in  our  convent  of  KOnigsfett 
#fco  k>v©/tlfce  Gospel    They  ^ute  you,  in  Jesus  Cijrjst*  and 
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we  together  cease  not  to  eommend  you  to  tt»  Almighty  pii* 
te&ion.*  *  -         : 

.  "  Saturday  before  Latare,  I52&" 

Such  was  the  pious  letter  which  the  nun  of  KflnigsfeM 
wrote  to  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland. 

A  convent  into  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  pene- 
trated in  such  power,  could  not  long  continue  to  adhere  to 
monastic  observances.  Margaret  Watteville  and  her  sisters* 
persuaded  that  they  should  better  serve  God  in  their  families 
than  in  a  cloister,  solicited  permission  to  leave  it  The  Court* 
cil  of  Berne,  in  some  alarm,  took  measures  to  bring  the  nun* 
to  reason,  and  the  provincial  and  abbess  alternately  tried 
promises  and  threats,  but  the  sisters,  Margaret,  Agnes,  and 
Catherine,  and  their  friends,  could  not  be  dissuaded.  On  this, 
the  discipline  of  the  convent  was  relaxed, — the  nuns  being:  ex- 
empted from  fasting  and  matins,  and  their  allowance  increased. 
u  We  desire"  said  they,  in  reply  to  the  Council,  "not l the 
Uberty  §f  thejUshJ  but  that  of  the  spirit.  We,  y&wr  poor,  un» 
trending  prisoners,  beseech  you  to  take  compassion  on  us."—- 
"Our  prisoners!  our  prisoners,"  exclaimed  the  banneret, 
Krauchthaler ;  "  I  have  no  wish  to  detain  them  prisoners !" 
This  speech,  coming  from  &  firm  defender  of  the  convents, 
decided  the  Council.  The  gates  were  opened ;  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  Catherine  Bonnstetten  married  William  von 
Diesbach.        .  % 

Nevertheless,  Berne,  instead  of  openly  taking  part  with 
the  Reformation,  did  but  bold- a  middle  course,  and  pursue* 
system  of  vacillation.  An  incident  soon  occurred  which  made 
this  apparent.  Sebastian  Meyer,  lecturer  of  the  Franciscans, 
put  forth  a  recantation  of  Romish  errors,  which  produced  an 
immense  sensation ;  and,  in  which,  depicting  the  condition  of 
the  inmates  of  convents,  he  said,  "The  living  in  them  k  more) 
inquire,  the  falls  more  frequent,  the  recoveries  more  tardy, 
the  habitual  walk  more  unsteady,  the  moral  slumber  in  them 
More  dangerous,  the  grace  toward  offenders  more  rare,  and 

♦  Cufut  prMidlo  auxilioque  pnesenttaumo,  not  retrain  dignita* 
<em  Mndoe  commendamtw .    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  280.) 
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&e cleansing from  tkriaore slwv,  the  4eath  nietfr&ipairingr, 
and  the  condemnation  more  serere."*  At  the  very  time  when 
Meyer  was  thus  declaring  himself  against  the  cloisters,  John 
Heim,  lecturer  of  the  Dominicans,  exclaimed  from  the  pulpit, 
*  No!  Christ  has  not,  as  the  Evangelicals  tell  us,  made  satis* 
fectioh  once  for  all,  to  his  Father.  God  must  still  further 
every  day  be  reconciled  to  men  by  good  works  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass."  Two  burghers,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
cliurch,  interrupted  him  with  the  words,  "  That's  not  true." 
The  interruption  caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  church ; 
mid  Heim  remained  silent.  Some  pressed  him  to  go  on ;  but 
be  left  the  pulpit  without  finishing  his  sermon.  The  next  day 
die  Grand  Council  struck  a*  blow  at  once  against  Rome  and 
the  Reformation  I  They  banished  from  the  city  the  two  lead- 
ing controversialists,  Meyer  and  Heim.  It  was  remarked  of 
fee  Bernese;  M  They  are  neither  clear  nor  muddy,"  f — taking 
ift  a  double  sense  the  name  of  Luther,  which  in  old  German 
signified  clear. % 

*  LangMmor  gereiniget,  verzweifelter  stirbt,  barter  verdammet 
(Kirchhofer  Reform,  t.  Bern.  p.  48.) 
'  ?  base  sie  weder  lather  noeh  trub  seyen.  (Ibid.  p.  50.) 
- 1  Romish  writers,  and  particularly  M.  de  Haller,  have  mentioned,  fol- 
tewing  Bafat  and  Tschudi,  enemies  of  tbe  Reformation,  a  pretended  let- 
ter of  Zwingte,  addressed,  at  this  juncture,  to  Koib  at  Berne.  It  is  as 
follows ;— "  Health  and  blessing  from  God  our  Savour.  Dear  Francis, 
fliove  gently  in  the  matter.  At  first  only  throw  one  soar  pear  to  the- 
bear,  amongst  a  great  many  sweet  ones;  afterwards  two,  then  three;  and 
as  soon  as  he  begins  to  eat  them,  throw  more  and  more, — sweet  and  bit- 
ter all  together.  Empty  the  sack  entirely.  Soft,  hard,  sweet,  bitter,  he 
trill  eat  them  aH,  and  wtB  no  longer  allow  either  that  they  be  taken,  or 
he  driven  away. — Zurich,  Monday  before  St.  George,  1585. 

w  Your  servant  in  Christ,  Ulrica  Zwingle." 
We  can  oppose  convincing  arguments-  against  the  authenticity  of  thl* 
letter,  first,— In  1535,  Kolb  was  pastor  at  Wertheimer.  He  did  nor 
come  to  Berne  until  15Q7.— (See  Zw.  Epp.  596.)  M.  de  Haller  substi- 
tutes, indeed,  but  quite  arbitrarily,  15^  for  1525.  This  correction/ 
doubtless,  had  Us  object;  but,  unfortunately,  in  making  it,  M.  de  Halle* 
{riots' himself  in  direct  contradiction  of  Salut  and  Tschudi,  who,  though4 
they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  day  on  winch  this  letter  was  mentioned 
h  lh*  diet,  kgreo  as  tbe  year,  wfeieh,  with  btrfh  if  dearly  15S».    See* 
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But  it  *a»  in  vain  to  attempt  to  smother  thd  Reformatio* 
at  Berne,  it  made  progress  on  all  sides.  The  irons  of  the 
convent  de  f  He  had  not  forgotten  Haller's  visit  Clara  Ma^ 
and  many  of  hfcr  friends,  pressed  in  their  consciences  tfo  know 
what  to  do,  wrote  to  the  learned  Henry  Bullinger.  In  an- 
swer, he  said,  "  Saint  Paul  enjoins  young  women  not  to  tak* 
npon  them  vows;  hut  to  marry,  instead  of  living  in  idleness* 
under  a  felse  show  of  piety.  (I  Tint.  *.  13,  14.)  Follow 
Jesus  in  humility,  charity,  patience,  purity,  and  kindn^8.)># 
Clara,  looking  to  heaven  for  guidance,  resolved  to  act  on  thg 
advice,  and  renounce  a  manner  of  life  at  variance  wkh  the 
wotd  of  God; — of  man's  invention^— «ad  heset  with  snares: 
Her  grandfather  Bartholomew,  who  had  served  for  fifty  yeart 
in  the  field  and  the  council-hall,  heard  with  joy  of  the  resoltt* 
tion  she  had  formed:    Clara,  quitted  th$  convent 

The  provost,  Nioboias  Watteville*  connected  by  strong  tiet 
of  interest  to  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  who  was  to  have  been 
nominated  to  the  first  vacant  bishopric  in  Switzerland,  aLsfe 
gave  up  his  titles,  revenues,  and  expectations,  that  he  might 
keep  a  clear  conscience ;  and,  breaking  through  all  the  en 

ondly,-— There  ift  no  agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  letter  itself  got 
abroad.  According  to  one  account,  it  waa  intercepted  j  another  version 
tells  us  that  Kolb'i  parishioners  communicated  it  to  an  inhabitant  of  th* 
■nail  cantons,  who  happened  to  be  at  Berne.  Thirdly, — The  original  hi 
ia  German.  Now  Zwingle  wrote  always,  in  Latin  to  his  friends  whs> 
could  understand  that  language:,  moreover,  l?e  used,  to  salute  them  as 
brother,  and  not  as  servqmt.  Fourthly, — In  reading  Zwingle's  corres- 
pondence it  is  impossible  not  to.  perceive,  that  his  styje  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  pretended  letter.  Swingle  never  would  have  written  a  let* 
ter  to  say  so  littler  His  letters  in,  general  are  long;and  fuU  of  news.  To  caU 
the  little  jeu  d'eeprit  picked  op  Vy  Salat  a  leN*rf  is  but  trifling,  Fifthly* 
— Salat  deserves  but  little  confidence  as  an  historian ;  and  Tschudi  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  him,  with  a  few  variations.  Possibly  a  Jnan  of  the 
■mall  cantons  may  have  had  communication,  from  some  inhabitant  oC 
Berne,  of  the  latter  from  Zwingle  to  HaUery  which  we  have  before  met%, 
tinned,  (see  vol.  ii.,)  wherein  ^ringle  employs^  with  a  good  4eal  of  o%t 
nity,  the  comparison  of  the  bears, — which  is  found  in  all  authors  of  thai. 
age.  This  may  have  given  the  idea  to  some  wit  to  invent  this  letter, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  have  passed  from  Zwingle  to  Kolb. 
.  ••  Eusr^^n7ef^»a*hfcl^i*J)^^   (^hh.ltefcvvB.fiq.Jl 
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tin  which &e  popes  had  tough  to  Wad  him,  he 
too  entered  into  th«t  state,  whkh  had  heen,  rrom  the  begin- 
ning, instituted  by  God.  Nicholas  Watteville  took  to  wife 
j@iara  May;  and  hie  aster  Margaret,  the  nun  of  Konigsfeld, 
jwas,  about  the  same  time,  united  to  Lucius  Tscharner  of 
aSrimb* 

Everything  gave  intonation  of  the  victoty  which  the  Re- 
formation would  soon  obtam  at  Berne.  A  city  not  less  inv 
portant,  and  which  then  Tanked  as  the  Athens  of  Switzerland 
.^Baale,  was  also  beginning  to  take  part  in  the  memorable 
snaggle  of  die  sixteenth  century.  ■ 

Each  of  the  cities  of  the  Confederation  had  its  own  peculiar 
character.  Berne  was  distinguished  as  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  chief  families ;  and  the  question  was  one  that  seemed 
likely  to  be  decided  by  the  part  taken  by  certain  of  the  leading 
sables.  At  Zurich,  the'  ministers  of  me  Word,  saeh  mth  as 
2wangle>  Leo  Jud%  Myconius,  and  Schmidt,  exercised  a  boot- 
«anding  influence  over  a  powerful  middle  class  of  .society; 
jUicatne  was- the  cMy  of  arms,— a  centre  of  military  organiza* 
tjen&  Basle  was  the  seat  of  learning,  and  its  accompaxuioenSj 
*rt*rmting*presecs.  Erasmus,  the  acknowledged  head  of  tlss 
republic  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  there  fixed  his 
residence,  and,  preferring  the  liberty  it  afforded  him  to  tha 
flattering  invitations  of  popes  and  kings,  he  had  become  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  a  concourse  of  men  of  learning, 

However,  a  man  inferior  to  Erasmus  in  natural  genius,  but 
humble,  gentle*  and  pious,  wa%  ere  long,  to  exercise,  in  thai 
XBFy  city,  an  influence  mote  powerful  than  that  possessed  by 
this  prince  of  acbolasa  Ghsjstapber  von  Utejdteim,  bishop  of 
Basle,  who  agreed  in  judgment  with  Erasmus,  sought  to  sa> 
Found  'hu$eeV  with  tnen  disposed  to*  co-operate  in  a  sori  of 
|alf  way  Reformation.  Witfc,  this  view  he  had  oaHed  to  his 
aid  Capita  and  (Ecoliunpadkia,  The  latter  had  a  semethinjr. 
favouring  of  monkery  in  his  habit  of  mxad,  and.  this  06* 
ejashed  with  the  views  of  the  philosopher.  (JktolempediaJ} 
"'••  Zw.  Epp.  annotatio,  p.  451.  It  is  'from  thk  union  that  the 
T§ctoxiwtf&*M^v*ikm.  *******  , 
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however,  on  his  pai^  soon  became  enthusiastka%  attMriwsH* 
Erasmus ;  and  it  is  probable  he  would  hare  lost  all  independ- 
ence of  mind  in  this  intimacy,  if  Providence  had  not  separated 
him  from  his  idol  He  returned,  in  1517,  to  his  native  city, 
Weinsberg.  Here  be  was  disgusted  with;  the  disorders  and 
the  profanity  which  prevailed  among  the  priests ;  and  he  has 
left  a  noble  record  of  the  serioas  spirit  which  from  that  time 
actuated  him,  in  his  work  entitled  "  The  Humours  of  Easter  * 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  about  this  period.*  = 

Called  to  Augsburg,  towards  the  end  of  1516,  to  fill  the 
post  of  preacher  in  its  cathedral,  he  found  that  city  stilt  urate 
the  effects  of  the  memorable  discussion  which  kid  been  held 
there,  in  the  previous  May,  between  Luther  and  the  Pope's 
legate.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  choose  his  side,  and 
<EcoJampadius  did  not  .hesitate  to  declare  himself  on  Che  side 
of  the  Reformer.  Such  candour  on  his  part  soon  drew  dowft 
upon  him  much  opposition,  and  being  convinced  that  his  natfe- 
ral  timidity,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  voice,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  succeed  in  public,  he  looked  around  him  fofr 
a  {dace  of  retreat,  and  his  thoughts  rested  on  a  convent  of 
monks  of  Saint  Bridget,  near  Augsburg,  renowned  for  the 
piety,  as  well  as  for  the  profound  and  liberal  studies  of  ,itl 
monks.  Feeling  the  need  of  repose,  of  leisure,  and,  at  tit* 
same  time,  of  quiet  occupation  and  prayer,  he  addressed  hie* 
self  to  this  community,  and  inquired,  "  Can  I  live  in  your  coifr 
^rent  according to  the  word  of  God?"  The  answer  being  in 
the  affirmative,  (Ecolampadius  entered  its  gates  on  the  $3d 
April,  1520,  having  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  be  tree; 
if  ever  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  God  should  requite  his  set* 
▼ice  elsewhere. 

It  was  well  that  the  Reformer  of  Basle  should,  like  Luther, 
become  acquainted  with  that  monastic  life,  which  presented 
the  fullest  exhibition  of  the  working  of  Roman  €atfcoKeisia? 
But  rut  was  what  he  coukLtiot  find  there ;  his  friends  blamed 
die  step ;  and  he  himself  declared  frankly  that  Luther  wnf 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  his  adversaries.  No  wonder,  there* 
*  Hcrzog.  Studkn  un4  Kritifcett,  1640.  p.  834  ■  ' • 
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j*t,  tkat  Efck  and  ether  Roniieh  doctors  pursued  bin  widt 
BMnaces  even  in  this  his  quiet  retreat 

At  the  time  we  are  recording,  (Eoolaropadros  was  neither 
one  of  the  Reformed,  nor  yet  a  blind  follower  of  Rome ;  what 
he  most  desired  was  a  sort  of  purified  Catholicism,  which,  is 
no  where  to  be  found  in  history, — but  the  idea  of  which  has, 
to  many,  served  as  a  bridge  of  passage  to  better  things.  Ho 
Set  himself  to  correct,  by  reference  to  the  word  of  God,  tht 
statutes  of  his  order.  "  I  conjure  you,"  said  he,  to  the  confra- 
ternity, "  not  to  think  more  highly  of  your  statutes,  than  of  the 
ordinances  and  commandments  of  the  Lord."  "  We  hare  no 
wish,"  replied  his  brethren,  "  for  other  rules  than  those  of  the 
Saviour.  Take  our  books,  and  mark,  as  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  himself,  whatever  you  find  therein  contrary  to  his 
vrora."  CEeoiampadius  began  the  task  imposed ;  but  he  wa* 
almost  wearied  by  it  "  O  Almighty  God !"  he  exclaimed^ 
H  what  abominations  has  not  Rome  sanctioned  in  these  statutes.? 
'  Hardly  had  he  pointed  out  soma  of  them,  when  the  anger 
of  the  fraternity  was  aroused.  "  Thou  heretic — thou  apos- 
tate^'  was  their  cry,  "  thou  deservest  to  be  thrown  into  a  lone* 
••me  dungeon  for  the  rest  of  thy  days."  They  would  not 
allow  him  to  tome  to  prayers.  Meanwhile,  outside  the  walla, 
still  greater  danger  awaited  him.  Eck,  and  his  party,  had 
not  relinquished  their  schemes.  "  In  three  days,"  it  was  told 
him,  "  they  will  be  here  to  arrest  you  "  -  "  Do  you  intend,** 
asked  he,  "  to  deliver  me  up  to  assassins  ?"  The  monks  wen 
silent  and  irresolute  .  .  . ;  neither  willing  to  save  him,  not 
yet  to  give  him  up.  At  this  juncture,  some  friends  of  CEcolanj- 
pedius  approached  the  convent,  bringing  with  them  horses  to 
conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  At  the  news,  the  monks  da* 
sided  to  allow  the  departure  of  one  who  had  brought  the  seeds 
of  trouble  into  their  convent  "  JRww*W,"  said  he.  Behold 
him  at  liberty! 

He  had  remained  nearly  Jwo  years  in  the  convent  of  Sank 
Bridget; 

CEeokmpadius  was  saved— he  began  to  breathe.  "  I  have 
sacrificed  the  monk,"  said  he,  writing  to  a  friend,  "  and  havf 
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his  heretical  writings  wew  every whete  proclaimed.  People. 
•a  all  sides  drew  back  at  his  approach.  He.  knew  not  which 
way.  to  turn,  when  Sickingen  oflfered.iira  an;  asylum,.  Tb» 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  4522.    He  accepted  it 

His  mind,  oppressed  during, his  confinement  within  tha 
monastery,  recovered  its  elasticity  amongst  the  noble  warrior* 
•£  Eber nburg.  u  Christ  is  our  liberty  I"  hurst  from  his  lip% 
"  and  that  whkfc  men  consider  as  their  greatest  misfortune,— 
death  itself,— ia  for  us  a  real  gain"  He  diracdy  commenced 
reading  to  the  people  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  Geram* 
*No  sooner  will  these  trumpets  sound  abroad,"  said  fr%  "  than 
(he  walls  of  Jericho  will  crumble  to  the  ground." 
*•  Thus  the  most  humble  man  of  his  time  was  preparing,  in 
*  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  midst  of  unpoUsU* 
id  warriors,  for  that  change  of  worship  which  Christianitji 
was  shortly  to  undergo.  Nevertheless,  Ebernburg  was  not  a 
field  large  enough  for  his  plans;  besides,  he  felt  the  need  of 
Other  society  than  such  at  he  was  in  the  midst  of  Cratande^ 
the  beokseller,  invited  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Baste; 
fiickingen  offered  no  impediment  \  and  (Ecolampadius,  glad 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  old  friends,  arrived  there  on  tha 
16th  November,  1522.  After  having  lived  there  some  time* 
feimply  as  a  mad  of  learning,  without  any  public  vocation,  b$ 
was  nominated  vicar  of  the  church  of  St  Martin,  and  his  s&- 
*eptaace  of  this  humble  engagement*  perhaps  decided  Ae 
Reformation  at  Basle.  Whenever  (Ecolampadius  was  to 
jpreaeh  <a  great  crowd  filled  tha  chnrckf  At  the  wne  tim^ 
aha  public  lectures  given  by  Jhim,  and  by  JReJli^an,  were  Qrowii- 
4&  with  so  much  success,  that  Erasmus  himself  felt  conptraioed 
Ib^eackim,  <<<Eco&ttipiidiu* triumphal"^  ., 

!.   ".  In  fact,  this  gentle,  and  firm  ra*n»saya  Zwingle,  "  diffuse^ 

•  Meis  aumtibus  non  sine  contemptu  et  invidia.    (CEcoL  ad  Piickb. 
^Eac^rbMa.)  .       >  .  ,.,  *'  • 

t  Dass  er  kein  Predigt  thate,  er  hatte  ein  machtig  Volk  darinn^T- 
says  Peter  Ryf,  his  contemporary.    (Wirtz.  v.  350.)    , 
"  t  (Ecolampadius  apod  nos  trhanphat    (Eras,  ad  ^wing.  Zw.  Ego, 
*•*&)  *      -  *    <     '     '    -  -  •■  V 
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•fi  around  Mm,  the  sweet  savour  of  Christ;  aaa  all  who  *fr 
sctohfcd  about  him  grew  in  the  truth."*  Ofen  a  repdrt  pre* 
Tailed  thai  he  was  en  the  point  of  being  obliged  to  quit  Basle} 
and  begin  again  his  hazardous  flight*,  On  these  occasions 
hta  friends,— and  above  all  Zwingle, — would  be  in  <sonstefiia> 
tien ;  but  then  came  tidings  of  fresh  advantages  gained  bjf 
CBcolampadius,  dissipating  their  fears,  and  raising  their  hopes. 
The  renown  of  his  labours  spread  even  to  Witternberg,  and 
ngoieed  Luther,  who  would  often  talk  with  Melancthon  con* 
eeming  him.  But  the  Saxon  Reformer  was  not  without 
anxiety  on  his  account  Erasmus  was  at  Basle^— and  Era* 
raus  was  the  friend  of  (Ecolampadius  .  .  .  Luther  thought  it 
his  duty  to  put  one  whom  he  loved  on  his  guard.  "  I  fear 
much,"  wrote  he,  "  that,  like  Moses,  Erasmus  will  die  in 
the  eountry  of  Moab,  and  never  lead  us  into  the  land  of  pro> 
mise."t 

Erasmus  had  retired  to  Basle,  as  to  a  quiet  city,  situated  in 
the  eentreof  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age, — from  whence^ 
by  jpeans  of  the  printing-press  of  Frobenius,  he  could  act 
upon  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England 
But  he  liked  not  to  be  interfered  with]  and  if  the  neighbour 
hood  of  (Ecolampadius  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to.  birr^ 
another  man  there  was  whose  presence  inspired  him  with  still 
more  apprehension.  Ulric  Hutten  had  followed  (Ecolampap 
Mm  to  Basle.  .For  some  time  he  had  been  attacking  the 
|Pope,  as  one  knight  tilts  with  another.  "  The  axe/'  said;  ha* 
*  is  already  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Faint  not,  my  countrjr- 
Triea,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle :  the  lot  is  cast ;  the  charge  is 
begun  .  .  .  Hurrah  for  liberty  in  He  laid  aside  the  Lath* 
and  now  wrote  only  iri  German  j  for  his  object  was  tor  get  at 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  * 

His  views  were  grand  and  generous,  According  to  his 
plan,  there  was  to  be  a  yearly  meeting  of  bishops,  to  regulate 
the  interests  of  the  church.     Christian  institutions,  and  above 

#,  *  IIU  magi*  ae  magts  in  omni  bono  angescunt.  (Eras,  ad  Zwing. 
Zw.  Epp.  p.  312.)  J  / 

t  Et  in  terrain  promiwionia  dneere  non  potest,  (L.  Epp.  M.  p.  3§S^> 
vol.  ill,  25 
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til,  a  Christian  spirit,  win  to  go  *>*&  ffom  Gehnawj,  aa 
formerly  from  Judea,  and  spread  through  the  whole  worl& 
Charles  V.<was  the  young  heto  destined  to  realise  this  golds* 
age;  but  Hutten's  hopes  having  been  blasted  in  that  quarter) 
he  turned  towards  Siekingen,  and  sought  from  knighthood  that 
Which  the  Imperial  authority  refused  him, 

Siekingen,  a&a  leading  chieftain,  had  acted  a  distinguished 
part  in  Germany ;  but  soon  after  the  nobles  had  besieged  him 
in  the  castle  of  Landstein,  and  the  ancient  walk  of  that  for- 
tress had  yielded  to  the  strange  power  of  cannon  and  musket 
yjj-^thea  only  recently  invented.  The  taking  of  Landstek 
had  been  the  final  defeat  of  the  power  of  the  knights,— the 
triumph  of  the  art  of  modern  warfare  over  that  of  the  middle 
agea  Thus,  the  last  exploits  of  the  knights  had  been  en  the 
aide  of  the  Reformation,  While  the  earliest  use  of  the  newly** 
invented  engines  was  against  it  The  steel-clad  warriors, 
whose  bodies  fell  beneath  the  unlooked-for  storm  of  bulla, 
made  way  for  other  soldiery.  Other  conflicts  were  openings. 
A  spiritual  knighthood  waa  taking  the  place  of  the  Do 
Guesclins  and  Bayards;  and  those  battered  ramparts,  brake© 
walls,  and  expiring  warriors,  toldy  more  plainly  than  Luthef 
tad  been  able  to  do,  that  it  was  not  by  such  allies  or  such 
weapons  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Frtne&of  Peace  waa  destined 
to  prevail. 

The  hopes  of  Hutteri  had  died  with  the  fall  df  Landateia, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  power  of  the  knights.  As  he  stood  by 
, the  corpse  of  his  friend  Sickingen,  he  badfc  adieu:  to  hk  dream 
of  brighter  days  to  come,  and  losing  all. confidence  in  men,  hf 
•ought  only  for  retirement  and  repose.:  In  quest  of  th*ee$  h$ 
Visited  Erasmus  in  Switzerland  An  early  friendship  bag 
subsisted  between  them ;  but  the  rough  and  overbearing  knight 
regardless  of  the  opinions  of  others,  quick  to  grasp  tie  a^ord 
and  dealing  his  blows  on  all  sides*  whe&ver  h#  came*  ccmk 
acarcely  be  expected  to  c  walk  together'  tritlt  th^fas&uoae  ami 
timid  Erasmus,  with  all  his  refinement,  politeness,  love  of 
praise,  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  sake  of  it,  and*his 
aw,  abofe  all,  of  contrpveray.  \ "  r  , 
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tta  hit  arrival  at  Basle,  Hutten,  poor,  sdftring  in  bodily 
feealth,  and  a  fegitive,  khmediately  sought  out  ks  old  friend. 
&rt  Erasmus  ahrunk  from  the  thought  of  reoeiving  at  hit 
table  a  man  who  waa  placed  under  ban  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Cmperor^-a  man  who,*  in  hia  conversation,  wo*ld  spare  no 
lone,  and,  betides  borrowing  money  of  him,  would  no  doubt 
-be  followed  by  others  of  the  "  Gospel  party,",  whom  Erasmus 
dreaded  more  and  more.  He  declined  to  see  him, — and  Urn 
magistrates  of  Basle  desired  Hntten  to  leave  the  city.  Worri- 
ed to  the  quick,  and  irritated  by  the  timid  prudence  of  his 
friend,  Hutten  repaired  to  Mtdbaosen,  and  there  circulated  a 
violent  diatribe  against  Erasmus, — to  which  the  latter  pat 
'ferth  a  reply  replete  with  talent  The  knight  had,  as  it  were, 
'with  both  hands,  seised  his  sword,  and  felled  hia  adversary  to 
the  earth ;  the  philosopher,  recovering  his  feet,  had  replied  to 
<>he  strokes  of  his  adversary  by  packings  with  his  beak.f 

Hutten  was  again  compelled  to  flight  He  reached  Zurich, 
and  there  found  a  kind  reception  at  the  hospitable  hearth  of 
Zwingle.  Intrigues  again  obliged  him  to  quit  thai  city;  and 
after  passing  some  time  at  the  baths  of  Pfefiers,  he  repaired, 
provided  with  a  letter  from  the  Swiss  Reformer,  to  the  pastor, 
John  Schnapp,  who  resided  in  the  little  island  of  Uffiian,  on 
'ihe  lake  of  Zurich.  That  bumble  minister  of  God's  word 
received  the  sick  and  homeless  knight  with  the  tenderast 
'charity.  Aril  in  that  tranquil  and  unknown  seclusion*  Ulric 
Hutten,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  expired 
about  the  end  of  August,  after  an  agitated  life;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  one  party,  persecuted  by 
another,  and  deserted  by  nearly  all ; — having  all  hia:  life  con- 
tended against  superstition,  without,  as  it  would  seem,  ever 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  poor  minister, 
who  had  gained  some  experience  in  the  healing  art,  had  fan- 
'  ■  *  lite  egens  et  omnibus  rebus  destitutes  querela*  niduii*aB«oem  utt 
moTeretur.  Erat  mihi  gloriosus  ille  miles  cum  sua  scabie  in  ®des 
recipiendus,  simulque  recipiendus  ifle  chorus  tkulo  Evwngeiicotwmy 
writes  Erasmus  to  Melancthon  in  a  letter  in  which  he  seeks  to  excuse 
himself.  (Er.  Epp.  p.  949. 
t  Expostulate  Hutteni— Bntsmi  spongia. 
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stowed  tipo»  him  the  utmost  attention.  He  left  befcmd  him 
neither  money  nor  furniture,  nor  books,-HMtliing,  save  h» 
pen.*  So  broken  was  that  steel-clad  arm  that -he  had  dared 
to  put  forward  tb  support  the  ark  of  God. 

But  there  was  one  man  in  Germany  more  formidable  m 
the  eyes  of  Erasmus  than  the  ill-feted  knig ht, — and  that  maa 
was  Luther.  The  thne  had  come  when  the  two  great  eom- 
batants  of  the  age  were  to  measure  their  strength  m  the  fete. 
They  were  the  leaders  of  two  very  different  reformations. 
Whilst  Luther  was  bent  on  a  compile  reformation,  Erasmus 
as  the  advocate  of  a  middle  course,  was  seeking  certain  eot* 
Cessions  from  the  hierarchy,  that  might  have  the  effect  of con- 
ciliating the  opposing  parties.  Luther  was  disgusted  with  the 
♦Vacillation  and  inconsistency  of  Erasmus.  "  You  are  trying 
to  walk  on  eggs  without  breaking  them,"  said  he.f 

At  the  same  time,  he  -met  these  vacillations  of  Erasmus 
with  the  most  entire  and  unfaltering  decision*  "  We  Chris- 
tians," said  he,  "ought  to  be  well  persuadedof  what  we  teach, 
-and  to  be  able  to  say  yes  and  no.  To  object  to  *ur  affirming: 
with  full  conviction  what  we  believe,  » to  strip  us  of  our  &a*k 
feself.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  no  spirit  of  doubtf  And  he  hat 
written  in  our  hearts  a  firm  and  peaceful  assurance,  which 
makes  us  as  sure  of  the  object  of  faith  as  we  are* -of  .our  ex- 
istence." -...'. 

These  words  suffice  to  Show  on  which  side  strength  was  to 
be  found.  To  eflect  -a  change  in  religion,  there  is  need  «f 
firm  and  living  faith.  A  salutary  revolution  in  the  Church 
is  never  to  be  derived  from  philosophic  v&vts  and  thoughts  $f 
man.  To  restore  fertility  to  the  earth  after  a  long  drought, 
the  lightning  must  strike  the  cloud,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  must  be  opened.  Critical  acutenese,  philosophy,  aod 
*veu  history,  may  prepare  the  ground  for  a  true  faMh,  but 
never  can  they  fill  its  place.    Vainly  would  you  cleanse  the 

*  Libre*  nullos  habuit,  wjipellectilem  jouUam,  prater  calamum.  (Zw 
Eh»P.313.) 

t  Auf  Eyern  gehen  trod  keinea  zutreten.    (L.  Opp.  xix,  p.  U.) 
t  Dm  heilige  Gewt  wt  kein  Swpticiuk   (Ibid.  ^  a )  .  f 
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sqtwduet  or  boild  np  year  embankments,  so  long  as  the  ntin 
ettneth  no*  down  from  heaven.  The  leaning  of  man  with* 
oat  £uth  is  bat  as  the  dry  abanneL 

Much  and  essentially  as  Lather  and  Erasmus  differed  one 
from  the  others  a  hope  was  long  cherished  by  Luther**  friends, 
and  even  by  himself,  that  both  would  one  day  be  united  in  re* 
4&anee  of  Borne.  Expressions,  dropt  in  his  cauatk  humour, 
were  commonly  reported,  which  showed  the  philosopher  dia* 
sentingyin  h»  opinion,  from  the  most  devoted  adherents  <tf 
Catholicism,  For  instance,  it  it  related,  that,  when  in  Eog* 
land,  he  was  one  day  in  earnest  conversation  with  Thomas 
More  on  the  subject  of  trananhstantiation.  "Only  believe/? 
said  More,  ^thsrt  you  receive  the  lJody  of  Christ,  and  .ywt 
rwdJy  have  it"  Erasmus  was  aihmt  Shoitly  after  this, 
when  Erasmus  wa$  leaving  England,  More  lent  him  a  hosst 
tocettvcy  him  to  the  port  where  he  was  to  embark;  but  Eras* 
mus  took  it  abroad  w**h  him.  When  More  heard  of  it,  her 
•  reproached  him  with  niu*h  warmth;  but  the  only;  answer 
Erasmus  ga*o  him  was  in  the  following  quatrain :— * 

,     .  w  Qnly  believe  thou  ibarcst  ChriM'«  feast,  say  yo% 
And  never  doubt  the  fact  is  therefore  true :     . 
So  write  I  of  thy  horse ;— if  thou  art  able 
"  But  to  believe  it,  he  is  in.  thy  stable."-^  '    * 

,  Erasmus^  sentiments  having  got  wind,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  but  in  other  countries,  it  was  said  at  !Paris 
that  "  Luther  wanted  to  force  open  the  door,  of  which  Era* 
mus  had  already  picked  the  lock." £ ,  v  >{    ^ 


»  The*ewgure)ypmJfa%a«wel|juik^inUiMt    May  the  a 
*  preserved  frbm  any  ayflipftthy  with  such  a  way  of  tkaljag  with  a 
Mje£  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  reverential.— Ta*  .      .    * 

t  "  Ctuod  mihi  dixisti  nuper  de  corpore  Christi: 
Crede  quod  habes  et  habes ; 
Hoc  tibi  rescribo  taritum  de  tuocabaBo : 
Crede  quod  habei  et  haftee." 

(Paravicinl,  SSngtilaria,  p,  7L) 
f  Hbtoire  Cathoi  denotes  temp*,  par  S.  Fdfltahw  ds  ftrta  de  «t 
Francois,  Paris,  1562.  ?^ 
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The  position  taken  hy  Ems&m  waa  a  difficult  oft*  wfc 
will  m*  be  unfckhfnl  to  ihe  eaase  of  Gbriat,"  wrote  he  la 
Zwingle,  "  at  least  so  far  as  the  times  will  albm"*  Jim  an 
proportion  as  he  saw  Rome  riahag  up  against  the  favourers  of 
the  Reformation,  he  prudently  drew  bade  from  them.  All 
parties  looked  to  him.  Pope,  emperor,  kings,  nobles*  men  ok 
learning,  and  even  hit  most  intimate  friends,  entreated  him  to 
take  np  his  pen  against  the  Reformer,!  "  You  cannot  poasir 
My  undertake  a  work  mora  acceptable  to  God  and  more  wor* 
thy  af  your  genius,"  wrote  the  Fope4 

Erasmus  for  a  long  time  held  out  against  these  solicitation* 
Re  could  not  conceal  from  himaelf  that  the  cause  of  the  S&9* 
fcimatftea  was  that  of  Religion:  as  w*H  as  of  Learning 
Moreover,  Luther  was  an  adversary  he  dreaded  to  find  ham? 
Mif  opposed  to.  "It  is  an  easy  thing  &r> you  to aay>  Wfite 
against  ^Luther"  said  he  to  a  Romish  divine,  "  but  the  saaJftf  ' 
kfull  of  hazard."  §    He  knew  not  which  way  to  move. 

This  heahatia*  on  the  past  of  Erasmus  drew  upon  him  the 
most  violent  of  both  parties.  •  Luther  himaelf  scarcely  knew 
how  to  make  his  respect  for  Erasmus's  learning  consist  with 
the  indignation  his  timid  policy  awakened  in  him.  He  re* 
solved  to  break  through  the  painful  restraint  he  had  hitherto 
imposed  on  himself,  and  wrote  to  Jum,  in  April,  1524,  a  let- 
ter which  he  commissioned  Camerarius  to  deliver  to  him. 

"  You  have  hot  yet  received  from  the  Lord  the  courage  re- 
quisite for  matching  side  by  side  with  us  against  the  Papist* 
We  bear  with  your  weakness.  If  learning  prospers,  and  i*$ 
by  its  means,  the  treasury  of  Scripture  is  unlocked  to  aH 
•oners,  it  is  a  gift  which  God  has  given  m  by  you— ra  noble 
fiftj  for  whieh  oar  praise  ascends  to  heaven.  But  da  not  da* 
aert  the  post  assigned  ^rou,  to  take  ap  your  quartets  in  on* 
camp.     No  doubt  your  eloquence  and  genius  might  be  useful 

*  Oaantam  hoe  seoahtm  patter.    (Zw*  Eppw  p.  22l.) 

t  A  Pontifice,  a  Cesare,  a  regfrua  et  prracipus,  a  doctisamki  etiaro 
et  emmuxxh  amies  fyie  provoepr.    (Erasm.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  308.) 
.;  t  2?uH*  te  et  ingenip, ,  eruditione,  eloauentiaque  tua-  digmo*  sees 
fete*.    (Adriamw  Papa,  Epp.  Er.  p.  1903.) 

•  Bee  est  pwricuU  plena,    (Er.*%>.  p.  75a) 
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t*  us)  hyt,  since  your  courage  fcils  yen,,  mmm  where  yon 
a*tf.  If  I  could  have  my  will,  &o*e  who  we  acting  with  mi 
sfeould  leave  your  old  age  in  peace,  to  &U  asleep  in  the  LorC 
The  greatness  of  our  cause  has  long  ago  surpassed  you* 
strength.  But  then,  dear  Erasmus,  cease,  I  pray  you,  to 
scatter,  -with  open  hands,  the  biting  satire  you  ate  so  skilled  to 
clothe  in  flowery  rhetoric,  for  the  slightest  stroke  of  your  p*j» 
ingicts  more  pain  than  the  being  ground  to  powder  by  all  tbt 
Papists  put  togetbe*.  Be  satisfied  to  be  a  spectator  of  oof 
tragedy:*  only  abstain  firom  writing  against  me,  and  I  will 
not  attack  you." 

Here  we  see  Luther,  whose  spirit  breathed  the  breath  of 
cdafliet,  asking  for  peace  and  amity !  Erasmus,  the  man  *f . 
peace,  broke  it. 

j  This  communication  of  the  Reformer  was  received  bf> 
Jfirasmus  as^the  keenest  of  insults,  and  if  be  had  not  previous* 
ly  resolved  on*  publishing  against  Luther,  it  is  probable  thfft 
resoluti<u  was  then  taken.  "  Perhaps,"  was  his  reply,  *  per- 
haps  Erasmus  will  better  serve  the  Gospel  by  writing  against 
you,  than  certain  senseless  writers  on  yourf  own  side,  whew 
doctrines  do  not  allotr  me  to  be  say  longer  a  mere  spectator 
of  the  tragedy."  < 

-  But  ether  motives  were  not  Minting.  Henry  VIII  aid 
the  leading  nobility  of  England,  pressed  hinVto  declare  him* 
self  openly  against  the  Reformation,  and  Erasmus,  in  a  moi 
ment  of  more  than  usual  4x>ldoess,  gave  a  promise  to  that  e£ 
feet.  His  questionable  position  had,  besides,  become  a  source 
of  continual  trouble  to  him ;  he  loved  ease,  and  the  necessity 
be  was  amdnuatHy  brought  under  of  vindicating  his  conduct 
was  a  constant  disturbance.  B»  loved  the  praise/  of  men,  and 
he  heard  himself  charged  with  fearing  Luther,  and  beings  us* 
able  io  answer  him~~he  clung  to  the  uppermost  seat,— and  the 
plain  monk  of  Wittemberg  had  dethroned  the  powerful  Era* 
mus  from  bis  pre-eminence.  It  was  his  aim,  by  a  bold  step, 
to  regain  the  place  he  had  lost.     The  established  Christianity 


*  BpeeUtar  Untum  as  tagoeiia  aortas.    (L.  Epp.3.  pt  fiftl.)        * 
4  Oaiti*mHitgUdi  «ribenU«  pro  te.  (UnschuWige  Jh*hiiflitf,*6J$£ 
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in  orrftmi*  «*»  siroftttAioH. 

•f  bis  age,  w*!f  one  voice,  invited  lifm  to  &e  attempt  'A: 
Mm  of  large  capacity,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in  that 
afce,  was  wanted  to  oppose  to  the  Reformation.  ISrasmus  gavi* 
himself  to  the  work. 

■  Bat  with  what  weapons  will  he  arm  for  the  encounter  I 
Wftl  he  call  forth  the  former  thunder*  of  the  Vatican  *  Witt 
he  undertake  the  vindication  of  the  corruptions  which  are  the 
disgrace  of  the  Papacy?  Erasmus  could  not  act  such  a  part 
The  grand  movement  which  then  swelled  all  hearts,  after  the 
death-like  stupor  of  so  many  centuries,  filled  him  with  joy,  and 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  shackling  its  progress.  Unable  to 
be  the  champion  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  that  which  it- has 
dddtd  to  Christianity,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  if  in  the 
particulars  wherein  it  has  taken  away  from  it  Erasmus 
ohose  for  the  ground  of  his  attack  upon  Luther,  that  point 
wherein  Catholicism  makes  common  cause  with  Ratienalisr% 
ifce1  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  or  the  power  of  man  by  nature. 
Afctfbrdiugly,  although  undertaking  thus  to  defend  the  Church  j 
Spasmus  was  also  gratifying  the  men  of  this  world;  and,  *k 
Aftrogh  fighting  the  battle  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  he  was  ais# 
itoxAmdmg  on  the  side  of  the  philosophic  party.  It  has  bee* 
said  that  he  acted  injudiciously  in  thus  restricting  himself  to 
in-  intricate  *  and  unprofitable  question.*  Luther,— the  Re- 
formers generally, — and,  indeed,  thai  age  were  of  a  different 
opinion ;  and  we  agree  with  them.  *'  I  must  acknow4edge,n 
said^LutheTj  "that,  in  this  great  controversy,  you  alone  have 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  hearty 
fbr  I  preferto  be  occupied  with  that  theme  rather  than  such 
Secondary  questions  as  Pope,  purgatory,  tfnd  indulgences, 
with  which  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  hate  hitherto  dogged 
wjrstej»."t 

"  His  own  experience,  and  the  attentive  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  St.  Augustine,  had  convinced  Luther  that 

' **  "It  is  humbling  to  mankind,"  says  M.  Nisard— see  Bevue  des 
deux  mondes,  iii.  p.  411, — "  to  contemplate  men  capable  of  grasping 
eternal  trains,  fencing  And  debating  in  such  trivialities,  |iki»glft&itars 
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4he  posrew  a$jmtf*  nature  aee  so  H^opgly  inclined  to  or*, 
that,  in  his  own  strength,  he  can  attain  no  mare  than  an  *ttf» 
;  ward  decency,  of  no  value  or  sufficiency  in  the  tight  of  God. 
He  had,  at  the  same  time,  recognised  that  it  was  God,  who, 
hy  his  Holy  Spirit,  bestowing  freely  on  man  the  gift  of  'faith' 
( communicated  to  him  a  real  righteousness.  This  doctrine 
had  become  the  vital  principle  of  his  religion,  the  predomi- 
nant tenet  of  his  theology,  and  the  pivot  on  which  the  enti&o 
Reformafion  turned. 

, ,  Whilst  Luther  maintained  that  every  thing  good  in  mat* 
came  down  from  God,  Erasmus  sided,  with  those  who  thought 
that  this  good  came  out  from  man  himself.  God  or  man— 
.good  or  evil — these  are  no  unimportant  themes  j  and  if  there 
is  '  triviality1  it  is  assuredly  not  in  such  solemn  questions.  . » 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1524,  that  Erasmus  published  hn 
famous  tracf,  entitled  "  Diatribe  on  the  Freedom^/ the  Will*" 
and  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  light,  the  philosopher  could  hardly 
credit  his  own  boldness.  With  his  eyes  ri vetoed  on  the  areaa, 
he  watched,  with  trembling,  the  gauntlet  he,  had  flung  to  hp 
,  adversary.  "  The  die  is  cast,"  he  wrote  to  Henry  VIIL, 
with  emotion ;  "  the  book  on  free  will  is  published.  I  haye 
done  a  bold  thing,  believe  me.  I  expect  nothing  less  than  to 
be  stoned  for  it.  But  I  take  comfort  from  your  majesty's  ex- 
ample, whom  the  rage  of  these  people  has  not  spared."*       ; 

His  alarm  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  bitterly 
lamented  the  step  he  bad  taken  "  Why,"  he  ejaculated,  "why 
was  I  not  permitted  to  grow  old  in  the  mount  of  the  Muses  1 
Here  am  I,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  forcibly  thrust  forward  into 
the  arena,  and  I  am  throwing  the  cestus  and  the  Q&t,  instead 
of  handling  the  lyre!  Jam  aware,"  said  he  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  "  that  in  writing  upon  free  will,  I  was  going  cut 
of  my  sphere;  you  congratulate  me  on  my  triumphs.  ^AJ|! 
I  do  not  know.pver  whom*  The  faction  ({he  Refonnaion) 
gathers  strenjgth  daily,  t    Was  it  then  my  fete,  at  my  time  of 

•  Jacta  e#  atea  ...  t  audai,  mihi  crede,  Jadnas  .  .  .  expfccto  tagi- 
iationem.    (Er.  £pp.  p.  811.) 

f  Quouwd©  triumphant  n*a0  .  .  .  Faotf*  «fl**t  »  flies  Mm. 
(Ibid,  p:  8d9.)      J 
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#fe,  to  pass  from  my  place  at  a  friend  of  the  Muses,  to  thaHfc 
a  miserable  gladiator  f" 

Doubtless  it  was  no  small  matter  for  tie  timid  Erasmus  to 
have  stood  forth  against  Luther;  nevertheless,  he  had  hot 
spoken  out  with  any  extraordinary  boldness.  He  seems,  In 
his  book,  to  ascribe  but  little  to  man's  will,  and  to  leave  fo 
Grace  the  greater  part  of  the  work ;  but  then  he  chooses  his 
arguments  so  as  to  make  it  seem  as  if  man  did  every  thing, 
and  God  nothing.  Not  daring  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
/fee  seems  to  affirm  one  thing,  and  to  prove  another ;  so'  that 
one  rriay  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  he  believed  what  he 
-proved,  not  what  he  asserted. 

He  distinguishes  three  several  sentiments  opposed  to  difiet- 
ent  degrees  of  Pelagianism :  "Some  think,"  said  he,  "that 
man  can  neither  will,  nor  begin,  still  less  perform  any  thing 
good,  without  the  special  and  constant  aid  of  Divine  grace; 
and  this  opinion  seems  probable  enough.  Others  teach  that 
tfee  vrill  of  man  has  no  power  but  for  evil,  and  that  it  is  grace 
aione  that  wWke  any  good  in  us ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  some 
who'  assert  that  there  never  has  been  any  tree  will,  either  in 
angels,  or  in  Adam,  or  in  us,  whether  before  or  after  grace 
received  ;  but  that  God  works  in  man  whether  it  be  good  or 
evil,  and  that  every  thin£  that  happens,  happens  from  an  ah 
solute  necessity."* 

Erasmus,  Whilst  seeming  to  admit  the  first  of  these  opinions, 
tases  arguments  that  are  opposed  to  it,  and  which  might  be 
employed  by  the  most  determined  Pelagian.  It  is  thus  that, 
quoting  the  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  offers  to  mail 
the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  he  adds:  "Man  then  must 
heeds  have  a  power  to  will  and  to  choose;  for  it  would  be 
folly  to  say  to  any  one,  Choose !  were  it  not  in  his  power  to 
dd'so?" 

Luther  feared  nothing  from  firasmus:  "IVuth,"  Said  he, 
**is  more  powerful  than  Words/  The  victory  will  remafti 
^rith^hhn  who  with  stammering  lips  shall  teach  the  truth, and 


{   *  D*  Hbett  ubitrio  At«rp£#.    (EftsttL  0pp.  ix.  p.  1215,  tq.) 
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ftotto  ha*  who  eloquently  puta  forwatd  a  lit."*  But  whs* 
he  received  Erasmus'  book  in.  thfr  month  of  October,  1524,  ha 
eanaklered  it  to  bee*  feebly  argued,  thai  he  hesitated  whethe* 
to  answer  it  "  What !"  he  exclaimed, "  all  this  eloquence  in 
eabadacause!  It  is  as  if  a  niao  should  serve  up  mud  on  gold 
and  silver  dishes,  t  One  cannot  get  any. hold  upon  you.  Tot 
axe  like  an  eel  thai  slips  through  ana's  fingers ;  or^  lik)e  the 
tabled  Proteus,  who  changes  his  form  when  in  the  very  anna 
of  him  who  would  strangle  him  " 

Luther  making  no  reply,  the  modes  and  theologians  of  the 
schools  broke  forth  in  exultation:.  "Well,  where  is  yox* 
fjUthernow^  Where  is  the  graat  Maccabeus  ?  Let  him  enter 
the  lists  I  let  him  come  forward!  Ah!  ah!  he  has  at  .last 
found  his  match!  He  has  had  a  lesson  to  keep  in  the  back 
ground !  he  has  learnt  to  be  s&ni"$ 
.  Luther  saw  that  he  must  answer  Erasmus;  but  it  was  net 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1535  that  he  prepared  to  do  so;  aad 
Jlielaacthon  having  told  Erasmus  that  Luther  would  write 
with  moderation,  the  philosopher  was  greatly  alarmed.  "  K 
I  write  with  moderation,"  said  he, "  it  is  my  natural  character^ 
hut  there  is  in  Luther's  character  the  indignation  of  the  sea 
efPeleua,  And  ho w  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  vessel,  thai 
braves  such  a  storm  as  that  which  rages  round  Lather,  needs 
anchor,  ballast,  and  rudder  to  keep  it  from  bearing  down,  04$ 
ef  its  course— If  therefore  he  ahould  answer  more  temperateljr 
than  suits  his  characteiwthe  sycophants  will  exclaim  that  w# 
nndevstand  one  another."— *We  shall  see  that  Erasmus  was 
soon  relieved  from  this  last  fear,  : 

. .  Thedoctrine  of-  GocPs  election  at  the  sole  cause  of  marfs 
salvation,  had  fang  been  dear  to  the  Reformer ;— but  hitherto 
he  had  only  considered  its  practical  inflnence.    Iahieanewar 

«  *  Victoria  est  penes  balbutientem  veritatem,  non  apud  mendaceai 
eloquentiam,    (L.  Epp.  2.  p.  200.) 

•    t  Als  wenn  einer  in  silbern  oder  gtddfern  SchasseJn  watte  mist  VLtA 
Uneath  Ao^ragen.    (L.  Opp.  Xix.  p.  4.) 
X  Sehet,  sehet aim  *> ja*l  wo  ist  wuiLut&er.  t  jP^Up.  3.) 
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fa  firatmus  Ke  mvertigaie**  especially  ni  speculative  poM 
ef  view,  and  laboured  to  establish,  by  such  arguments  a* 
seemed  to  him  most  conclusive*  that  God-works  every  tkiag 
In  man's  conversion,  and  that  out  heart  is  so  alienated  &oot 
.  the  lore  of  God,  that  it  oatt  ashy  have  a  sincere  desire  aftez 
figfcteotisoees  by  the  re^rener^^ 

"To  cadi  our.  will  a  Free  will,"  said  fee,  *is.4e  imitate 
(hose  princes  who  aceumlate  long  tides,  styling  themselves 
sovereigns  of  this  or  that  kingdom,  principality,  and  distant 
island,  (of  Rhodes,  Cyprus,, and  Jerusalem,)  over  which  they 
to  ao¥  exercise  the  least  authority/7  Nevertheless,  Luthet 
here  makes  an  important  distinction  which  shows  that  he  by 
fee  means  participated  in  the  third  opinion  which  Erasmus 
|^raise4toiuJt4riatybyatt»ilnitkigktoMni.  "  Man's  will,7? 
said  he,  "  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  freoy  not  indeed  in  relation 
to  what  is  above  him,— 4hat  is, -to  Qod,*-4>ut  in  relation  to 
What  is  beneath  hiav~thai  is,  to  the  thmgs  of  this  world,  la 
any  matter  arreting  my  property,  my  lands,  my  house,  or  my 
iirm,  I  find  myself  able  to  act,  do*  and  manage  freely,  but  hi 
fcvery  thing  that  has  reference  to  his  salvation,  man  is  a  car> 
frve;  be  is  subject  to  the  will  of  God,— or  Tather  to  that  of  At 
4evil  *  Show  me,"  cries  he,  "oalyone  among  all  those  who 
♦each  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  wha  has  been  able  %%<  hiwmlf, 
*e  find  strength  to  endure  a  slight  insult,  a  passionate  assault, 
Bay,  even  the  hostile  look  of  his  enemy,  and  that  joyfully,-** 
and  without  so  much  as  asking  whether  he  is  willing  to  gave 
lip'hishody,  his  hie,  his  goods,  hie  honour,  and  all  that  he 
has, — I  will  acknowledge  that  you  have  gained  your  cane&"t 

Luther  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  discern  the  contra- 
dictions into  which  his '  ssJvetsary  had  feller  He,  diet efcre, 
te  his  answer,  laboured  to  enclose  the  philosopher:  in  the  fast 
in  which  ha-  had  entangled  himself:  « If  the  passages  ye* 
quote,"  said  he,  "establish  the  principle  that  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  do  good,  wherefore  is  it  that  we  are  disputing  %  And  what 
Deed  can  we  have  of  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Sprit  ?  Christ 
would  then  have  shed  his  blood  without  necessity  .to  obtain 
*  L.Opp*icht.p.Wi  tisiif.SX 
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laTuM  r»wier  which  we  akeedyhod  4fc  our  own  *at«**f 
Ir  truth  th*  pasftges  quoted  by  Ejeaimi*  are  to  be  understood 
in  quite  a  diftepent  sense.  .  Tim  much  debated  question  Is 
«Ktf  e  stin^fe  than  it  at  Sm  sight  appears.  When  the  Bihfe 
says  to  matt, c Choose,'  it  is  because  it  assumes  the  assistance 
of  God's  grace,  by  whieh  alone  he  can  obey  the  command. 
Ged,  in  giving  the  conn»aodwent  gives  also  the;  strengths* 
fulfil  it  ^f  Christ  said  to  Lazarus,4  Gome  forth,*  k  was  ant 
that  Lazarus  could  restore  himself  to  life,  but  that  Christ,>m 
commanding  him  to  come  forth,  gave  him  the  ability  to  da  so, 
and  accompanied  his  word  with  his  creative  power*  Hfc 
•peaks,  and  it  is  done.  Moreover  it  is  quite  true  that  the  man 
to  whom  God  speaks,  must  will  to  do ;  it  is  he  himself;  and 
-not  another,  that  must  will  j— -he  can  receive  din  will  nxnm 
none  but  God;  but  surely  in  him  it  must  be;  and  the  v*#y 
fiomsnapd  which  God  brings  to  him.  and  which,  according  to 
Erasmus,  proves  the  power  to  be  in  man,  is  so  perfectly 
reconcilable  with  God's  working,  that  it  w;  in  feet,  the  irery 
means  by  which  that  work  of  God  is  wrought  out  It  is 
by  saying  to  the  man  "  Be  converted,"  that  God  converts, him. 

But  the  idea  which  Luther  especially  kef*  in  view  in  has 
answer  is,  that  the  passages  quoted  by  Erasmus  are  designed 
sot  to  make  known  to  men  this  pretended  power  which,  is 
attributed  to  them,  but  to  show  them  their  duty,  and  their  total 
inability  to  fulfil  it.  "How  often  dees  it  happen,"  jay* 
Luther,  "that  a  father  calls  to  Aim  his  feeble  child,. may mg, 
^Will  you  come*  my  son?  come  then,'— 4h  order  that  the 
child  onay  learn  to  call  for  his  assistance  and  allow  himself  to 
be  carrfed."*  ; 

A&er  having  combated  Erasmus's  arguments  in  favour  of 
-free  will,  Luther  defends  his  own  against  die  attacks  of  his 
opponent  "Dear  Diatribe,"  says  he,  iromeally,  "mighty 
heroine,  you  who  pride  yourself  on  having  explained  away 
those  words  of  our  Lord  in  St  John's  Gospel, <  Without  m« 
ye  can  do  nothing/,  although  you  acknowledge  their  force 
and  call^them  I^herV  Achilles,  listen  to  me— Unlesetyou, 
♦  L.Opp.  xix.p.5&*  -  ,  v,»i 

▼OL.  IXL  26 
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J**ve  that  tins  w*ri  netting  not  wafy  may,  but  roust  aig*i$% 
£<&,  all  ywirr  sounding  .words,  all  your  famous  example*, 
-have  bo  more  efffeet  than  if  a  man  were  t#  attempt  to  oppose  a 
sfctgbty  conflagration  with  a  handfal  of  sWaW.  What  matter 
to  us  such  assertion*  as,  H4t#x  t»ay  me**»,  rti*  mo$r  £«  £fa»$ 
understood,  whilst  you  outfit  to  prove  to  us  that  it  suu  *  be 
to  understood.  Unless  you  do-  this  we  take  the  -declaration  ia 
ita  UUral  meaning",  and  laugh  at  all  yoor  examples)  your  fine 
exordiums,  and  selfcomplacent  boastings."* 

Subsequently,  Luther  shows,  still  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  grace  of  God  does  all  ia  Conversion.  He  concludes  thus: 
M  la  short,  since  the  Scripture  every  where  contrasts  Christ 
with  that  which  has  not  the  spirit  of  Christ;  since  it  declares 
that  every  thing  which  is  not  Christ;  and  in  Chest,  is  under 
-the  power  of  delusion,  darkness,  the  dovil,  death,  >sin,  and  the 
wxath  of  God;  it  fiUmo*  ih*t  every  pottage  in  ihfi  Bible 
which  speaks  ef  Christ  is  ng&mst  your  doctrine  &f  free  tcsflt 
Now  such  passages  are  innumerable,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
&Hofthern,"t 

We  perceive  that  the  discussion  which  arose  between  Jjd 
ajfer  and  Erasmus,  is  the  semens  that  which  occurred  a  century 
later  between  the  Jansenist*  and  Jesuits,— between  Pascal  arid 
'Malina.f  Wherefore,  then,  while -the  Reformation  has  had 
aach  immense  results,  did  Jansenism,  though  adorned  by  the 
Aaast  geniuses,  go  oat  in  weakness?  It  is  because  Jansenism 
went  back  to  St  Augustine,  and  rested' for  support  on  the  Fa- 
thers; whilsttheReibrnmdonwentbacktoTHitBtBtB,and  was 
based  on  the  weed  of  God ;— -because  Jansenism  made  a  com- 
promise with  Rome,  and  would  have  pursued  a  middle  course 
between  troth  and  error;  wheceas,  the  Befcrmation,  reiying 
an  God  alone,  cleared  the  soil,  swept  away  the  incjiistation* 
$f  postages,  and  laid  bare  the  primitive  rock.  To  stop-half 
*ay  in  any  work  is  useless ;  in  every  undertaking  we  must 

»  -i  -  * 

,    •  L.  Opp.  xi*.  p.  116.  t  Ibid.  p.  143. 

X  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  do  not  speak  of  personal 
TOseossions  between  these  two  men,  of  whom,  tile  one  died  in  1600,  and 
the  other  was  not  born  tilMEaV  r    ■. 
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(jo  through.  Hence,  while  Janeenfomhas- passed  «N*nf, 
'Evangelical  Christianity  preailes  ever  Ike  destinies  e£tnfe 
world.  "  ■  i 

After  having  energetically  related  the  errors  of  Erasmus, 
Luther,  renders  a  high  sounding,  but  perhaps  somewhat' ma- 
Bcrous,  homage  to  his  genius.  «I  confess,"  says  he,  "thai 
you  are  a  great  man :  in  whom  have  we  ever  beheld  mose 
learning,  intelligence,  or  readiness,  both  in  speaking  aacbwrfc- 
jng?  As  to  me,  I  possess  none  of  these  qualities;  in?  am 
thing  only  can  I  glory — I  am  a  Christian,  May  God  arise 
jwi  infinitely  above  me  in  the  knowledge  of  His  Gospel,  so 
thai  you  may  surpass  me  in  that  respect  as  much  a*  you  already 
do  in  every  other."* 

Erasmus  was  incensed  beyond  measure  by  the  perusal  of 
Luther's  answer, and  looked  upon  his  encomiums  as  the  honey 
of  a  poisoned  cup,  or  the  embrace  of  a  serpent  at  the  moment 
he  fixes  his  deadly  fang;  He  immediately  Wrote  to  the  Eles- 
lor  of  Saxony  >  demanding  justice ;  and,  when  Luther  wished 
te  appease  hkn,  he  lost  bos  usual  temper,  andr  in  the  words  of 
<ene  of  his  most  Jealous  epologists,  began  ^to  pour  forth  in- 
vectives in  a  feeble  voice  and  with  hoary  haira"t 
1  Erasmus  was  conquered  Moderation  bad,  nllihis  occasion, 
been  his  strength;  and  now  this  left  hkn.  Anger  was  the 
torily  weapon  he  could  oppose  to  Lathers  energy.  The  wis- 
dom: of  the  pfcflosopher,  on  this  occasion,  foiled  hkn. .,  He  re- 
plied, publiely,  in  his  Hyperacute*,  in  which  he  accuses  the 
Reformer  of  barbarism,  falsehood,  and  blasphemy.  The  phi-# 
loeopher  even  ventured  on  prophecy :  "  I  predict'  said  he, 
"  that  ne  name  under  heaven  -wilt  hereafter  be  more  execrated 
than  LuthsrV'  The  jubilee  of  1817  has- replied  t»  this  pro- 
phecy, after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
acclamations  of  the  entire  Protestant  world. 
4  Thus;  while  Luther,  wkh  the  Bible  m  bis  hand,  was  placing 
himself  in  4he  van  of  ha  age,  Erasmus,  im  opposition  to  hkn, 
sought  that  station  lot  himself  and  philosophy.  '  Of  Ihese  tano 

♦  1*.  Opp.  xfx.  p.  146,  U7, 

*  M.  Hnnqa, Eswnn,  p.  41% . 
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#hiesy*kichrmbeWoJlowed?  Beth,  undoubtedly .  Neyef. 
tlebss*  Luther's  influence  on  the  nations  of  Christendom  has 
been  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  Erasmus.  Even  those  who 
did  not  well  comprehend  tl»  matter  in  dispute,  seeing  the  full 
eonrietion  of  one  antagonist,  and  the  doubts  of  the  other,  could 
.not  refrain  from  believing:  that  the  former  had  truth  on  his  side, 
and  that  the  latter  was  in  the  wrong.  It  has  been  saidthat  the 
thsee  last  centuries,  the  16th,  iTthand  18th, may  be considered 
•as  a  protracted  battle  of  three  days'  duration.*  We  willingfy 
adopt  the  comparison,  but  not  the  part  that  Is  allotted  to  each 
of  these  days.  The  same  straggle;  it  is  said,  marked  the  si* 
teenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  On  the  first  day,  as  on 
the  last,  we  are  told  that  it  was  philosophy  that  broke  the  ranks. 
The  sixteenth  century  philosophical!  Strange  mistake! 
No,  each  of  those  days  had  its  marked  and  peculiar  character- 
istic On  the  first,  the  Word  of  God,  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
triumphed,  and  Rome  was  defeated ;  and  Philosophy*  in  the 
poison  of  Erasmus,  and  her  other  champions,  shared  in  the 
defeat  On  the  second,  we  admit  that ,  Rome,  her  authority, 
her  discipline,  and  her  doctrine,  are  again  seen  on  the  point  uf 
obtaining  the  victory,  through  .the  intrigues  of  a  far-famed  so? 
ciety,  and  the  power  of  the  scaffold,  aided  by  certain  leaders  of 
eminent  character,  and  others  of  lofty  genius.  The  third  day, 
human  Philosophy  arises  in  all  its  pride,  and  findmg  the  bat- 
tle field  occupied,  not  by  the  Gospel,  but  by  Rome,  it  quickly 
storms  erery  entrenchment,* and  gains  an  easy  conquest.  The 
#  first  day's  battle  was  for  God,  the  second  for  the  Priest,  the 
third  lor  Reason— what  shall  die  fourth  be  ?  . . .  \  The  con- 
fused struggle,  the  hard  fought  conflict,  as  we  believe,  of  all 
these  powers  together,  which  will  end  in  the  triumph  of  Him 
to  whom  triumph  belongs. 

But  the  battle  which  the  Reformation  fought  in  the  great 

day  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  one  and  Bingle,— but 

» manifold.     The  Reformation  had  to  combat  at  once  several 

enemies ;  and  after  having  protested  against  the  decretals  and 

•  Port  Royal,  far  Sunt*  Ban**,  wal  i  n>  80. 
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(be  sovereignty  of  the  Popes,— 4hen  against  the*  eoM  apoph- 
thegms of  rationalists,  phrtosbphers,  and  sehoolinen,-~it  teofe 
die  field  against  the  reveries  of  enthusiasm  and  me  hallucinations 
of  mysticism ;  opposing  alike  to  these  three  powers  the  sword 
and  the  buckler  of  God's  Holy  Revelation. 

We*  cannot  bat  discern  a  great  resemblance, — a  striking 
unity, — between  these  three  powerful  adversaries.  The  false 
systems  which,  in  every  age,  have  been  the  most  adverse  to 
evangelical  Christianity,  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  theitf 
making  religious  knowledge  to  emanate  from  man  himself 
Rationalism  makes  it  proceed  from  reason;  Mysticism  from 
a  certain  internal  illumination ;  Roman  Catholicism  from  an 
ilttirnihation  derived  from  the  Pope.  These  three  errors  look 
for  truth  in  man;  Evangelical  Christianity  looks  for  kin  God 
alone:  and  while  Rationalism,  Mysticism,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism acknowledge  a  permanent  inspiration  in  men  like 
ourselves,  and  thus  make  room  for  every  species  of  extrava- 
gance and  schism, — Evangelical  Christianity  recognises  this 
inspiration  only  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets* 
and  alone  presents  that  great,  noble,  and  living  unity  which 
continues  to  exist  unchanged  throughout  all  ages. 

The  office  of  the  Reformation  has  been  to  re-establish  the 
rights  of  the  word  of  God,  in  opposition,  not  only  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  also  to  Rationalism  and  Mysticism.* 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists,  which  had  been  extin- 
guished* in  Germany,  by  Luthe^s  return  to  Wittemberg,  re* 
appeared  iri  vigour  in  Switzerland,  where!  it  threatened  the  edi- 
fice which  Zwingle,  HaOer,  and  CBcofampadius  had  erected  oh 
Aire  foundation  of  the  word  of  God.  -Thomas  Munzer,  obliged  to 
quit  Saxony  in  1621 ,  had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland; 
Conrad  Grebel,  whose  ardent  and  restless  disposition  we  have 
already  remarked,  had  joined  him,  as  had  also  Felix  Mantz, 
a  canon's  son,  and  several  other  natives  of  Zurich.  *  Grebel 
endeavoured  to  gam  over  Zwingle.  It  was  m  vain  that  the 
latter  had  gone  further  than  Luther;  he  saw  a  party  spring 
up  which  desired  to  proceed  to  yet  greater  lengths  »  LeVus," 
said  Grebel,  V  form  a  community  of  true  beiieveis;  for  it  Jl'tfc 

86* 
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lima  *tae  that  4he  promise  belong*;  mid  let  us  establish  & 
ehuroh,.  which  shall  be  without  sia"*  "  It  is  not  possible,", 
emptied  Zwinglet  "  to  make  a  heaven  upon  earth ;  and  Christ 
has  taught  us  to  let  the  tares  grow  among  the  wheat"! 

Grebel,  unsuccessful  with  ihe  Reformer,  wished  to  appeal 
from  him  to  the  people,  "  The  whole  community  of  Zurich," 
said  he,  "1s  entitled  to  decide  finally  in  all  matters  of  faith." 
But  Zwingle  dreaded  the  influence  which  violent  enthusiasts 
might  exercise  in  a  popular  assembly.  He  believed  that,  ex- 
cept on  some  extraordinary  occasions,  where  the  people  might 
he  called  on  to  give  their  support,  it  was  more  desirable  to  con* 
fide  the  interests  of  religion  to  a  college,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered the  chosen  representatives  of  the  church.  Conse- 
quently, the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  which  then  exercise^ 
the  supreme  political  authority  in  Zurich*  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  ecclesiastical  power,  on  the  express  condition  that  H 
should  conform,,  in  all  things,  to  the  rule  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have 
organised  thechurch  complete, and  called  on  it  to  name  repre- 
8entatives,,ip  whom  no  interests  save  the  religious  interests  oi 
the  people  should  be  confided;  for  he  who  is  qualified  for  a£ 
fairs  of  state,  may  be  very  unskilful  in  administering  those  of 
the  church, — -just  as  the  reverse  of  this  is  also  true.  Neverthe- 
less, the  inconvenience  was  not  then  so  serious  as  it  would  b$ 
in  pur  4ays,  for  the  members  of  the  Grand  Council  had  heart- 
ily embarked  in  the  religious  movement  However  this  may 
be,  Zwingle,  in  his  appeal  to  the  church,  would  not  bring  it 
too  prominently  forward ;  and  preferred  a  system  of  represent 
tation  to  the  active  sovereignty  of  the  general  body*  It  is  th$ 
same  policy  which,  a$er  three  centuries,  the  states  of  Europe, 
have  adopted,  in  reference  to  earthly  politics. 

Meeting  with   a  repulse  from  Zwingle,  Grebel  Jurned  in 

another  direction.    Roubli,  an  aged  minister  of  Basle,  Brodt- 

lein,  minister  at  Zollikon,  and  Lewis  Herzer,  welcomed  bis 

advances.    They  resolved  on  forming  an  independent  body  in 

*  Ytttneinteod  can  Kirchen  in  Temmmton  die  one  Sand  war.    (Z* 
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Am  centte  of  the  general  cxnruairnity,--*  chureh  wfcfcii  *he 
*ht$ch.  A  new  baptism  wa*  to  *be  thenr  instrument  &r  gath- 
ering their  oongwgation,  which  was  to  consist  exclusively 
trf  tree  believers-  "  The^  baptism  of  infents/'  said  they,  " It  a 
horrible  abomination,— a  flagrant  impiety,  invented  by  the  evil 
*£trk  and  by  Pope  Nicholas  II."* 

The  Council  of  Zurich,  in  some  alarm,  directed  that  a 
public  discission  should  be  held;  and  as  the  Anabaptists  still 
ve&sed  to  relinquish  their  errors,  some  of  them,  who  were 
suftivas  of  Zurich,  wetej  imprisoned,  and  others,  who  weft 
Ie*e%iiar8,  were  banished.  Bat v  persecution  only  inflamed 
their  zeal.  u  It  is  not  by  words  alone,"  cried  they,  *  but  fcy 
ewe  blood,  that  we  are  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
bar  dause."-  Some  of  them,  girding  themselves  with  rope*  olr 
*bds  of  osier,  ran  through1  the  Sstttets,  crying,  "  Yet  a  few 
lays  mud  Zurich  will  he  dsestcdyedl  Woe  to  thee,  Zurieh  I 
jwoe!  wcm\"  Several  there  wfere  who  uttered  hksphemiea: 
"Baptism,"  said  they,  "is  but  the  washing  of  a  dog.  *R> 
Jbaptbse  a  child  is  of  no  more  use  thsanhaptiaing  a  cat"f  flour- 
ieen  men,  including  Felix  Maotz,  and  seven  women,  were  ar- 
rested, and,  in  spite  of  55w4ngWs  entreaties,  imprisoned,  on  an 
njlowaafefe  of  bread  and  water,  in  the  heretics'  tower.  After 
a  fortnight's  confinement  they,  managed,  by  removing  soiae 
-planks  m  the  floor,  «o  effect  their  escape  during  the  night 
t*  An  angel,"  they  said,  "  had  opened  their  prison  doors,  and 
act  them  fiee."J 

They  were  joined  by  George  Jacob  of  Coira,  a  monk,  who 
Jiad  absconded  from  his  convent,  and  who  was  snroamed 
filaurecky  as  it  would  seem  from  his  constantly  wearing  a 
i>liM  dress.  His  eloquence  had  obtained  fat  him  the  appella- 
tion of  *.$ecand  Paul  This  intrepid  monk  travelled  from 
pkce  to  plaoe,  constraining  many,  by  the  fervour  of  his  ap- 

'  t  Bapietatom  raamfesfamrttara,  a  caca  deemone,  «  EBcalso  IL  ansa. 
(Hottinger,  m.  p.  219.) 

*  Jffafewjle  then  to  viel  *1sjmba  mull  eiae  Katie  Uufet.    (FustL 
Bevtr.  i.  p.  243.) 

.■.  t  Wie  dit  Apertat  «*  de*  Sage!  Ootttft.gflrite**  (Butt,  Chi. 
**1.)  ,     .     : 
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peals,  to  raeave  his  baptism.  One  Sunday,  at  Zottikos*, 
whilst  the  deacon  was  preaching,  the  impetuous  Anabaptist, 
suddenly  interrupting  him,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thundef, 
^  B  is  written,  Jfy  foots  is  a  house  of  prayer^  but  ye  hone 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves.11  Then,  raising  the  staff  he  car- 
ried in  his  hand,  he  struck  it  four  times  violently  on  the 
ground. 

u  I  am  a  door,"  exclaimed  he;  "  by  me  if  any  man  enter 
in  he  shall  find  pasture.  I  am  a  good  shepherd.  My  body 
I  give  to  the  prison ;  my  life  to  the  sword,  the  axe,  and  the 
wheel.  I  am  the  beginning  of  the  baptism  and  of  the  bread 
of  the  Lord."*  ::  } 

While  Zwingie  was  attempting  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Ana> 
baptism  at  Zurich,  it  quickly  inundated  St  Gall.  Grsbel 
arrived  there,  and  was  received  by  the  brethren  wkh  accls* 
matrons ;  and  on  Palm  Sunday  he  proceeded  to  the  banks- of 
the-  Sitter,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  hk  adherents,  vrhom 
he  there  baptised. 

The  news  soon  spread  through  the  neighbouring  canton^ 
and  a  great  multitude  from  Zurich,  Appenzell,  and  variou* 
other  places,  flocked  to  "  the  little  Jerusalem/' 
'  Zwingie  was  deeply  afflicted  by  this  agitation.  He  saw  A 
storm  descending  on  the  land  where  the*eeds  of  the  Gospel 
had  as  yet  scarcely  begun  to  take  root.f  Resolvtef  to  oppose 
these  disorders,  he  composed  a  tract  "on  Baptism," %  which 
the  Council  of  St.  Gall,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it,  caused  to  be 
Tead  ki  the  church  in  the  hearing  of  the  people. 

u  Dear  brethren  in  the  Lord,"  said  Zwingie,  «*the  waters 
of  the  torrents  which  rush  from  our  rocks  hurry  with  them 
every  thing  within  their  reach.  At  tfrst,  small  stones  only 
are  put  in  motion,  but  these  are  driven  violently  against  larger 
ones,  until  the  torrent  acquires  such  strength  that  it  carries 
*  Ieh  bin  em  Anfimgw  der  T«ufe  and  des  Hera  Brode*.  (FubsL 
Beytr.  i.  p.  264.)  .  , 

t  lakh  bedaret  fleer  <ks  nagewittor.    (Zw.  to  theCottncU  of  St 
GaD,  y.  p.  23Q.)  -     ' 

V  Vom  To«?  voa*  WMertout^ad  **s  Kiadertwtf    (Zw.Opp.it 
p.  8300  >     : 
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i  ms*ay  ertfery  thing  if  encounters  m  its  course,  leaving  behind 
lnramtations,  vain  regrets,  awl  fertile  meadows  -changed  into 
»  wilderness.  The  spirit  of  disputation  and  Bei&righteousness 
acts  in  a  similar  maimer,  it  occasions  disturbances,  banishes 
charity,  and  where  it  found  foir  and  prosperous  churches^ 
leaves  behind  it  nothing  but  mourning  and  desolate  flocks." 

Thus  wrote  Zwingle — the  child  of  the  mountain*  of  the 
Tockenborg.  "  Oive  us  the  word  of  God,"  exclaimed  an 
Anabaptist  who  was  present  in  church,  "  and  not  the  word  of 
Zwingle."  Immediately  confused  voices  arose:  "Away  with 
the  book)  away  with  the  book  I"  cried  the  Anabaptists.  Then 
rising,  they  quitted  the  church,  exclaiming,  "  Do  yon  keen 
the  doctrine  of  Zwingle;  as  for  us,  we  will  keep  the  word  of 
God."* 

Then  it  was  that  this  fanaticism  broke  forth  in  lamentable 
disorders.  Alleging,  in  excuse,  that  the  Saviour  had  exhorted 
ns  to  become  as  lktle  children)  these  poor  creatures  began  to 
go  dancing  through  the  streets,  clapping  their  hands,  footing 
it  ina  circle,  seating  themselves  on  the  ground  together,  and 
tamWing  each  other  in  the  sand.  Some  there  were  who  threw 
tbo  New  Testament  into  die  foe,  exclaiming,  "The  letter 
JkiHeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life  f  and  several*  foiling  into  con- 
pulsions,  pretended  to  hate  revelations,  from  the.Holy  Spirit/ 

In  a  solitary  house  situated  on  the  MnHegg,  near  St  Gati, 
lined  an  aged  former,  John  Sehucker,  with  his  five  sons.  The 
Whole  family,  mcluding  the  servants,  had*  received  the  new 
baptism;  and  -two  of  the  sons,  Thomas  and  Leonard,  were 
distinguished  for  their  fonadcism.  On  the  7th  of  February, 
1596,  being  Shrove  Tuesday,  they  invited  a.  large  party  of 
Anabaptists  to  their  house,  and  the  lather  had  a  calf  kiHedfor 
4he  least  The  goad  cheer,  the  wine,  and  their  numbers  alto- 
gather,  heated  their  imaginations ;  and  they  spent  the  whole 
night  in  fanatical  excitement,  convulsions,  visions,  and  rera- 
lations.f 

•  So  wollen  wir  Gottes  Wort  haben.    (Zw.  Opp.  ii.  p.  237.) 
t  Mit  wunderbaren  geperden  and  geeprachen,  verzacken,  gesicKten, 
natf  ooenbamngca.    (Boiling.  Ohn  I  n.  381) 
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I*  th*  wanting ,  Thomas^  still  agitata*  by  dfttmght  of*e« 
order,  and  kiig  even,— *«s  it  would  seem,— lost  bis  sense*; 
took  the  calf  s  bladder,  wad  plating  part  of  the  gall  in  it,  i* 
knkation  of  the  symbolical  language  of  tha  prophets,  af* 
poached  hie  brother  Leonard,  awl  said  to  him  glcwmily, 
"Thus  bitter  is  the  death  thou  art  to  suffer  I*  Thanh*  addea\ 
u  Brother  Leonard,  fall  on  thy  knees;"  Leonard  knelt  down; 
^-presently,  "Brother  Leonard,  arise*  t"  Leonard  arose. 
Their  father,  brothers,  and  the  other  Anabaptists,  looked  on 
with  astonishment,  asking  themselves  what  God  would  ebb 
Soon  Thomas  resumed ;  "  Leonard,  kneel  down  again  I1? 
Leonard  obeyed.  The  spectators*  terrified  at  the  gloomy 
countenance  of  the  wretched  Thomas,  said  to  him,  "  Reflect 
on  what  thou  art  about  to  do ;  take  care  that  no  mischief  hap* 
pens."—"  Fear  not,"  answered  Thomas,  *  nothing  will  hap- 
pen without  the  will  of  the  Father."  At  the  same  moment  ' 
fee  hastily  snatched  a  sword,  and  bringing  it  down  with  att 
ilia  force  on  the  neck  of  his  brother,  who  was  kneeling  before 
fcim,  like  a  criminal  before  the  executioner,  he  severed  his 
iiead  from  his  body,  crying  out,  "  Now  is  the  will  of  the 
•Father  accomplished  t"  The  bystanders  recoiled  in  horror }- 
the  farm  resounded  with  shrieks  and  lamentations.  Thomas^ 
who  had  nothing  on  him  but  his  shirt  and  drawers,  rushed 
out  of  the  house  bare-foofied,  and  with  his  iiead  uncovered, 
and  running  towards  St.  Gall  with  frenxied  gestures,  entered 
the  house  of  the  burgomaster,  Joachim  Vadian,  wkh  haggard 
ieeks,  shouting,  "I  proclaim  to  thee  die  day  efthe  Lord*" 
The  dreadful  tidings  spread  throughout  4ft.  Gall— "  He  has 
killed  his  brother  as  Cain  killed  Abel,"  said  the  crowds 
The  criminal  was  seieedV-*"  True,"  he  repeated  continually, 
"  I  did  it,  but  it  was  God  who  did  it  by  nry  haricL"  6a  the 
16th  of  February,  the  unhappy  wretch  was  beheaded  by  tho 
executioner.  Fanaticism  had  run  its  course  to  the  utmost 
Men's  eyes  were  opened,  and,  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  eariy 
historian,  "the  same  blow  took  off  the  head  of  Thomas 
Schucker,  and  of  Anabaptism  in  St  Gall" 

•  Glych  wieKain  den  Abel  aine*bmd«r«r*»rthat!  (BiULCar.i.»M 
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r-  At  Zurich,  however,  ft  still  prevailed.  On  the  8th  of  No* 
vember,  is  the  preceding  year,  a  public  discussion  had  taken 
place,  in  order  to 'content  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  constantly 
complaining  that  the  innocent  were  condemned  unheard.  The 
three  following  theses  were  put  forth  by  Zwingle  and  his* 
friends,  as  subjects  of  the  conference,  and  triumphantly  main* 
tahUd  by  them  in  the  Council  hall. 

•  a  The  children  of  believing  parents  are  children  of  God* 
even  as  those  who  were  born  under  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
consequently  they  may  receive  Baptism." 
-  "a  Baptism  is,  under  the  New  Testament,  what  Circumcision 
was  under  the  Old.  Consequently,  Baptism  is  now  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  children,  as  Circumcision  was  formerly." 

w  The  custom  of  repeating  Baptism  cannot  be  justified  either 
fcy  examples,  precepts,  or  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture  ] 
and  those  who  are  re-baptized,  crucify  Jesus  Christ  afresh." 

But  the  Anabaptists  did  not  confine  themselves  to  questions 
purely  religious;  they  demanded  the  abolition  of  tithes, 
'  since,"  said  they,  "they  are  not  of  divine  appointment,, 
Zwingle  replied  that  the  tithes  were  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  churches  and  schools.  He  desired  a  complete 
teligidus  reformation,  but  he  was  resolved  not  to  allow  the 
least  invasion  of  public  order  or  political  institutions.  This 
was  the  limit  at  which  he  discerned,  written  by  the  hand  of 
God,  that  word  from  heaven,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
larther."*  Somewhere,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  stand; 
and  it  was  at  this  point  that  Zwingle  and  the  Reformers  took 
their  stand,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  rash  and  impetuous 
men  to  hurry  them  beyond  it. 

But  when  the  Reformers  themselves  stopped,  they  could  not 
Stop  the  enthusiasts,  who  seem  as  if  brought  into  contact  with, 
them  in  order  to  set  off  by  contrast  their  wisdom  and  sober- 
mindedness.  It  was  not  enough  for  the  Anabaptists  to  have 
formed  their  church  ;•— in  their  eyes  that  church  was  itself 
the  State.  Did  any  one  summon/  them  before  the  tribunals,-^. 
ifcey  refused  to  recognise  the  civil  authority,  maintaining  that 
•  Job  xxrriii.  11. 
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it.waa  a  remnant  of  Paganism,  and  that  thay  wouM  <*s$  10 
pow^r  but  thak  of  God  1  They  taught  (hat  it  was  unlawfUJ 
fiw  Christians  to.  fill  public  offices  or  h<w  the  sword, —apd, 
resembling  in  another  respect  certain  ir religious  enthusiasts  o£ 
our  own  days,  they  esteemed  a  c  community  of  goods1  as  ,tha 
perfection  of  humanity.*  .  i 

Thus  the  evil  was  increasing  \  Civil  Society  was  endan* 
geted  It  arose  to  cast  out  froni  its  bosom  those  elements  that 
thr^at^aed  it  wkh^  destruction.  The  Government,  in  its  alaxm, 
suffered  itself  to  be  hurried  into  strange  measures,  HesolvQi 
on  making  an  example,  they  condemned  Mantz  to  be  drowned* 
Qn  the  5th  January,  15&7,  he  was  put  into  a  boat ;  his  mother, 
(the  aged  concubine  of  his  father,  the  canon,)  together  with  hi? 
brother,  mingled 'in  tfce  crowd  which  accompanied  him  to  the 
water's  edge.  "  Be  faithful  unto  death,"  was  their  exhorta- 
tion. At  the  rnoment  when  the  executioner  prepared  to  throw 
Mantz  into  the  lake^  his  brother  burst  into  tears;  but  his 
mother,  ca|m  and  undaunted,  witnessed,  with  eyes  dry  and 
flashing  fire,  the.  martyrdom  of  her  son.  t 

The  same  day,  Blaurock ,  was  scourged  with  rods.  As  he 
was  led  outside  the  city,  he  shook  his  blue  dress,  and  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet,  against  it. J  This  unhappy  man  was,  it 
would  appear,  burnt  alive  two  yeaxs  aftier  this  by  the  Roman 
Ca^olics  of  the  Tyrol. 

Undoubtedly,  a  spirit  of  rebellion  existed  among  the  Ana? 
baptists.,  undoubtedly,  the,  ancient  ecclesiastical  law,  whic^ 
5jondemned  heretics  to  capita)  punishrnents,  was  still  in  forc& 
and  the  Reformation  could  not,  in  the  space  q(  one  or.  two 
years,  reform  every  thing;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  Catholic 
states  would  have  accused  their  Protestant  neighbours  of  en- 
couraging insubjection,  if  the  latter  had  not  resorted  to  se$ef# 
.measures  against  these  enthusiasts;  but  though  rah  conaide? 

\  *  Fiissl.  Beytr.i.  p.  229— 258;   ii.  p.  1263. 

■  t  Ohtte  dte  er  oder  die  Matter,  sondern  nttr  <te*  Brutler  gewetacfc 
-(Hrtt.  Hdv.  K.  Gwch.  ffi.  p.  S85.) 

*,  ,1  Und  schftttlet  sinen  blauen  toek  und  tine  ichuh  1ttw  dje  Sta# 
Zurich.    (Bull.  Chr,  i.  p.  383.)  / 
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«^»«03  -serreio  aceeunt  for  the  ri&owr  of  the  magistrate,  tfc<*f 
never  can  justify  it  Measures  might  be  taken  against  an  i$> 
fringemtnt  of  the  ciyil  constitution,  but  religions  errors,  being 
combated  by  the  teachers  of  religion,  should  be  altogether 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  tribunals.  Such  opinion 
are  not  to  be  expelled  by  whippings,  nor  are  they  drowned 
mine  water©  into  which  those  who  profess  thern  may  be  east; 
ihey  again  come  forth  from  the  depth  of  the  abyss ;  and  the 
Jre  but  serves,  to  kindle  in  those  who  adhere  to  them  a  fiercer 
enthusiasm,  and  thirst  for  martyrdom.  Zwingle,  whose  sen- 
timents on  this  subject  we  have  already  seen,  took  no  part  in 
Ihese  severities.* 

But  it  was  not  only  on  the  subject  of  baptism  that  dissenr 
arans  were  to  arise;  yet  move  serious  differences  appealed, 
touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  > 

«  The  human  mind,  freed  from  the  yoke  which  had  so  loqg 
weighed  it  down,  wada  use  of  its  liberty ;  and,  if  Romanism 
is  hemmed  in  by  the  shoals  of  despotic,  authority,  Protestantism 
has  to  steer  clear  ef  those  of  anarchy.  One  characteristic  dis- 
tinction of  Protestantism  is  progress,  while  thai  of  Romanism 
js  immobility. 

Roman  Catholicism,  possessing  in  the  papal  authority  -jt 
feaeans  of,  at  any  time,  establishing  new  doctrines*  appears,  at 
first,  view,  to  have  in  k  a  principle  eminently  favourable  to 
change.  It  has,  indeed,  largely  availed  itsetf  of  this  power, 
and,  century  after  century,  we  see  Rome  bringing  forward,  qpr 
confirming  new  dogmas.  But  its  system  once  completed,  Rg?- 
man  Catholicism  has  declared  itself  the  champion  of  immo- 
bility. Therein  lies  its  safety :  it.  resembles  a  shaky  building, 
JSrom  which  nothing  can  be  taken  without  bringing  the  whole 
4own  to  the  gretmd.  Permit  the  priests  to  marry,  or  ^rikeft 
blow  against  the  doctrine  of  tmnsiAstantiation,  and  the.whflte 
ayateto  totters— the  entire  edifice  falls  to  pieces. 
•     It  is  not  thus  with  Evangelical  Christianity.    Its  principle 

*  Quod  homines  aeditiosi,  rei-public»  turbatores,  i&agwtratuum  hoftea, 
jtwU  Senatus  sententft,  damnati  sunt,  mim  id  Zwinglio  frattdi  Mto 
pattritl    (Red*  GuaUheri  Eptt.  ad  fertateui,  Qpfr IWi  ii^      ,     .; 
VOL.  ill.  27 
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ll  much?  Idas  favourable  to  change,  much  move  do  to  prtgHrt 
mod  &$r.  Oft  the  one  band,  it  recognises  no  other  fountain  of 
troth  than  Scripture,  one  and!  immutably  the  same,  from  the 
'Very  beginning  of  the  Cbtfreh  to  the  end  of  time;  how,  then* 
afcould  it  vary,  as  Popery  has  Varied  %  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  individual  Christian  is  to  draw  for  himself  from  this 
fountain  j  and  hence  spring  progress  and  liberty.  Accord* 
ingly,  Evangelical  Christianity,  although  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  same  that  it  was  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  first* 
is*— at  all  times, — lull  of  spontaneity  and  action;  and  is,  at 
this  moment,  filling  the  wide  world  with  its  researches  and  it* 
labours,  its  Bibles  and  its  missionaries,  with  light,  salvation, 
and  life! 

It  is  a  gross  error  which  would  elass  together,  and  almost 
confound,  rationalism  and  mysticism  with  Christianity,  and,  t* 
*0  doing,  charge  upon  it  the  extravagances  of  both.  Progress 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  Christian  Protestantism :  it  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  immobility  and  a  state  of  deadnees;  bat 
its  movement  is  that  of  healthful  vitality,  and  not  the  aberra- 
tion of  madmen,  or  the  restlessness;  of  disease.  We  shall  see 
this  character  manifesting  itself  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lortfs  Supper. 

What  ensued  might  have  been  expected.  This  doctrine  had 
been  understood  in  very  various  ways  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church:  and  the  difference  of  opinion  continued  up  to  the 
'time  when  the  doctrine  *>f  Stranstibstantiation  and  the  scholastic 
theology  began,  at  about  the  same  period,  their  reign  over  the 
mind  of  the  middle  ages.  But  that' dominion  was  now  shaken 
to  its  base,  and  the  former  differences  were  again  to -appear. 

Zwingle  and  Luther,  who  had  at  first  gone  forward,  each 
in  his  separate  course, — the  one  in  Switzerland,  the  other  m 
flaxony, — were  one:  day  to  find  themselves  erooght,  as  it  werex 
free  to  fece.  The  same  mind,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  earn* 
character,  might  be  discerned  m  them.  ^Both were  fell  of  love 
Sox  truth  and  hatred  of  injustice ;  both  were  naturally  violent ; 
ai»d  in  both  that  violence  was  tempered  by  sincere  piety.  But 
there  was  onto  feature  in  the  character  of  Swindle  which  tend- 
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tjfl  1©  carry  l»n  beybnd  LfatBtr.  He  Wved  liberty,  nol-wfy 
m  a man,  bat  as  a  republican,  ami  the  feUow^countrynian  of 
tPelL  Accustomed  to  the  decision  of  a  foee  state,  h©  was  net 
stopped  by  considerations  before  which  Luther  drew  back. 
ife  had)  moreover,  given  less,  time  to  the  study  of  the  theology 
rfthe  schools,  and  found  himself,  in  consequence,  less  shackled 
itt  his5  modes  of  thinking.  Both  ardently  attached  to  their  own 
ttsrrktions, — both  resolute  in  defending  them, — and  little 
accustomed  to  bead  to  the  .convictions  of  others,  they  wetenow 
to  come  in  contact,  like  two  proud  chargers  rushing  from 
.opposite  ranks  and  encountering  on  the  field  of  battle. 

A  practical  tendency  predominated  in  the  character  of 
Zwingle  and  of  the  Reformation  which  he  had  begun,  atd 
this  tendency  was  directed  to  two  great  ends— simplicity  in 
worship  and  sanctification  in  Mfe*  To  adapt  the  form  of  wor- 
*snp  to  the  wants  of  the  soul^  seeking  not  outward  ceremonies, 
rfeat;  thing*  invisible,  was  Zwmgle's  first  object  The  idea  ot 
Christ's  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  which  had  given  rise 
.to  so  many  ceremonies  and  superstitions  in  the  Church,  must, 
therefore,  be  abolished.  But  the  other  great  desire  of  the 
Swiss  Reformer  led  him  directly  to  the  same  result.  He 
judged  that  the  Romish  doctrine  respecting  the  Supper,  and 
•reven  that  held  by  Luther,  implied  a  belief  of  a  certain  mysti- 
cal influence,  which  belief  he  thought,  stood  in  the  way  of 
sanetification  ;^*he  feared  lest  the  Christian,  thinking  that  he 
received  Christ  in  the  consecrated  bread,  should  no  longer 
earnestly  seek  to  be  united  to  him  by  faith  in  the  heart 
"Faith,'*  said  he,  "is  not  knowledger opinion,  imagination; — > 
it  is  a  reality.*  It  involves  in  it  a  real  participation  in  divine 
.tilings."  Thus,  whatever  the  adversaries  of  Zwingle  may 
hsive  asserted,  it  was  no  leaning  towards  rationalism,  but  a 
deep  religious  view  of  the  subject  which  conducted  him  to  the 
:  doctrines  he  maintained. 

The  result  of  Zwingle's  studies  were  in  accordance  wish 
bese  tendencies.    In  studying,  the  Scriptures,  not  only  in 

t.'   •  fldem  Mm  «asey  nen  scieiiriam,  opinionem  *4  iwaguutftonem. 
t  de  vott  reiig,  2w.  Ork  io«  p.  330.)     ' 
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detached  passage*,  but  as  a  whole,  and  having  vecewielt 
classical  antiquity  to  solsethe  diflfcmitte*  e€  language,  he 
arrived  at  the  conviction,  thai  Ike  ward  "  10"  in  the  worck  of 
institution  of  this  sacrament,  should  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
t* signifies?1  and,  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Sapper  are 
exactly  what  the  water  is  in  baptism.*  "In  Tain,"  added  ha, 
"would  you  plunge  a  thousand  times  under  the  water  a  mm 
who  does  not  believe.     Faith  is  the  one  thing  nciedfaL"      .  «> 

Luther,  at  first,  set  out  from  principles  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  the  Reformer  of  Zurich.  "  It  is  not  the  sacrament 
which  sanctifies/'  said  he,  "  it  is  faith  in  the  sacrament"  But 
the  extravagances  of  the  Anabaptists,  whose  mysticism  spirit- 
ualized every  thing,  produced  a  great  change  in  his  views. 
When  he  saw  enthusiasts,  who  pretended  to  inspiration,  de- 
stroying images,  rejecting  baptism,  and  denying  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  he  was  affrighted;  he  had  a  kind 
of  prophetic  presentiment  of  the  dangers  which  would -threaten 
the  Church  if  this  tendency  to  over-spirituaKBe,  should  gain 
the  ascendant ;  hence  he  took  a  totally  different  course,  Hfce 
the  boatman,  who,  to  restore  the  balance  of  his  foundering 
skiff,  throws  all  his  weight  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  storm. 

Thenceforward,  Luther  assigned  to  the  sacraments  a  higher 
importance.  He  maintained  they  were  not  only  signs  by 
which  Christians  were  outwardly  distinguished,  but  evidences 
of  the  Divine  will,  adapted  to  strengthen  our  faith.  He  went 
farther:  Christ,  according  to  him,  desired  to  give  to  believers 
a  flail  assurance  of  salvation,  and,  in  order  to  seal  this  promise 
to  them  with  most  effect,  had  added  thereto  his  real  body  m 
the  bread  and  wine.  "Just,"  continued  he,  "as  iron  and  fife, 
though  two  different  substances,  meet  and  ^re  blended  in  a  red 
hot  bar,  so  that4n  every  part  of  it  there  is  at  once  iron  and  fire ; 
so,  d  fortiori,  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  exists  in  every  part 
of  the  bread" 

Thus,  at  this  period  of  his  career,  Luther  made;  perhaps,  a 

*  Hkud  aKter  hie  pattern  et  vinum  ene  puto  quam  aqua  erit  in 
teptismo.    (Ad  WHtenbafefeiuia  Epp.  l&teJane,  1SB>) 
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partiaT  return  to  the  scholastic  theology.  He  had  openly 
divorced  himself  from  k  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith;  but  on  the  doctrine  of  this  Sacrament,  he  gave  up  but 
tine  point,  viz.  tranmbstantiation,  and  retained  the  other,  the 
¥eal  presence.  He  even  went  so  fer  as  to  say  that  he  would 
lithet  receive  the  mere  Uo&d  with  the  Pope  than  the  mere 
vine  with  Zwingle. 

.  Luther's  great  principle  was  never  to  depart  front  the  doc^ 
trinee  or  customs  of  the  Church,  unless  the  woids  of  Scrip- 
tore  absolutely  required  him  to  do  so.  "Where  has  Christ 
commanded  us  to  elevate  the  host,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  people  V* 
bad  been  Carlstadt's  question.  "  Where  has  he  forbidden  it  V9 
was  Luther's  reply.  Herein  lies  the  difference  of  the  two 
Reformations  we  are  considering.  The  traditions  of  the 
Cirareh  were  dear  to  the  Saxon  Reformer.  If  he  separated 
from  them  oh  many  points,  it  was  not  till  after  much  conflict 
rf  mind,  and  because,  above  all,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  obey* 
ing  the  word  of  God.  But  wherever  the  letter  of  God'a 
word  appeared  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  and 
practice  of  the  Church,  he  adhered  to  it  with  unalterable  rescN 
lution.  Now  this  Was  the  case  in  the  question  concerning 
Ihe  Lord's  Supper.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  word  «<  is"  might 
be  taken  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  it  by  Zwingle.  He  admi^ 
ted,  for  example,  that  it  must  be  so  understood  in  the  passage, 
^That  rock  was  ChHst  ;>r*  but  what  he  did  deny  was  that 
the  word  should  be  taken  in  this  sense  in  the  institution  of  tht? 
Lord's  Supper. 

In  One  of  the  later  schoolmen,  Occam,  whom  he  preferrei 
Jo  all  others,  f  he  found  an  opinion  which  he  embraced.' 
With  Occam,  he  gave  up  the  continually  repeated  miracle,  in 
virtue  whereof;  according  to  the  Romish  Church,  the  body  and 
blood  take  the  place  of  the  bread  and  wine  after  every  act  of 
consecration  by  the  priest, — and  with  Occam,  substituted  for  it 
vl  universal  miracle,  wrought  once  for  all,— that  is,  tk$  u^i- 

•  1  Cor.  x.  4. 
Jf  Dhi  multumqiie   legit  script*  Occam  cajua  acumen   antefereBa* 
.Thorn©  et  Scoto.    (Mdancth.  Vita  Luth.) 
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yiity  or  omnipresence  of. Christ's  body.  u  phia*/'  *aj&  h* 
u  is  present  in  the  bread  and  wjne,  because  he  is  present  erory, 
jrhere,— -and  in  anespecial  manner  where  he  wills;  to  ^"# 

The  inclination  of  Zwingle  was  the*  reverse  of  Luiberfc 
go  attached  less  importance  to  the  preserving  a  union,  in  a 
certain  sense,  with  the  universal  church,  and  tbus  maintaining 
our  hold  upon  the  tradition  of  past  ages.  As  a  theologian,  h* 
lotted  to  Scripture  alone;  and  thence  only  would  he  freely, 
and  without  any  intermediary  channel,  derive  his  faith;  not 
flopping  to  trouble  himself  with  vrhat  others  had  in  ftrm^r 
times  believed.  As  a  republican,  he  looked  to  the  commune 
el  Zurich.  His  mind  was  occupied  with  the  idea  of  tfctf 
fhurch  of  his  own  time,  no^  wijh  that  of  other  days.  He,  r% 
lied  especially  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul,—"  Because  there  if 
hU  one  bread)  we  being  mmy  are  One  bodytf  and  he  Jaw  in 
the  supper  the  sign  of  a  spiritual  communion  between  Christ 
and  all  Christiana,  "  Whoerer,"  said  he, "  acts  unworthily,  is 
guilty  of  sin  against  the  body  of  Christ,  of  which  he  is  a  mera? 
|>er."  Such  a  thought  had  a  great  practical  power  over  the 
minds  of  communicants ;  and  the  effects  it  wrought  in  the  Uvea 
of  many,  was  to  Zwingle  the  confirmation  of  it 
*  Thus  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  msensibly  separated  from 
one  another.  Nevertheless  peace,  perhaps,  might  have  eon* 
tinned  between  them,  if  the  turbulent  Carlstadt,  who  spent 
fome.timain  passing  to  and  fro  between  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, had  not  inflamed  their  conflicting  opinion* 

A  step,  taken  with  a  view  to  preserve  peace,  led  to  the  ext 
plosion.  The  Council  of  Zurich,  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to 
controversy,  prohibited  the  sale  of  Carfoadt's  writing* 
?wingle,  though  he  disapprove^  the  violence  of  Carlstadt,  and 
learned  his  mysticand  obscure expressions^  »pd& this,  thought 
it  right  to  defend  his  doctrine*  both  from  the  pulpit  aid  before 

•  Occam  und  Luther.    Skidien  und  Kritiken.  1839,  p.  69. 
'  t  The  passage  referred  tot  is  1  Cor.  x.  17,  and  the  original  stands 
thus:— "Ort  sis  &prost  lv  «r<5/*a  ot  voKXot  la  fit  v.     (Tr.)      -.  :  -1 

$  Quod  morosior  est  (Caristadius)  in  caweuwnns  non^rendia,  Qpa 
admodum  probo,    (2w.  Epp.  p.  3(&.)       "  ,  i"* 
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tfee  Council  I  and  soon  .a4erw*r4s  hewio^  al^tter  totheTO^- 
ister,  Albert  of  Reutlingen,  in  which  he  said :  "  Whether  of 
oat  Christ  ie  speaking  of  the  sacrament  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St.  John's  gospel,  it  is,  at  least,  evident,  that  he  therein 
loaches  a  mode  of  eating  hi$  flesh  and  drfiaking  his  blood,  m 
which  there  is  nothing  Corporeal."*  He  then  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  by  reminding  the  faithfel, 
according  to  Christ's  design,  of  his  body  which  *  waa  broken1 
for  them,  is  the  procuring  cause  of  that  spiritujd-manducationi 
which  is  alone  truly  beneficial  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  Zwingle  still  shrunk  from  a  rupture  with 
Luther.  He  trembled  at#  the  thought  that  distressing  disc** 
sions  would  rend  asunder  the  little  conipany  of  believe** 
forming  in  the  midst  of  effete  Christmdoni.  Not  so  with 
Luther.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  include  Zwingle  in  the  ranks 
of  those  enthusiasts  with  whom  he  had  already  broken  a$ 
many  lances.  He  did  not  refleet  that  if  images  had  been  re- 
moved  from  the  churches  of  Zurich,  it  had- been  done  legally* 
f#d  by  public  authority.  Accustomed  to  the  forms  of  the 
German  principalities,  he  knew  but  little  of  the  manlier  of  pro* 
needing  in  the  Swiss  republic*;  and  he  declared  against  tho 
grave  Swiss  divines,  just  as  he  had  done  against  the  M^ntzem 
and  the  Carlstadts. 

Luther  having  put  forth  his  discourse  u  against  celestial 
fropkets"  Zwmgle's  resolution  was  taken ;  and  he  published 
almost  immediately  after,  his  Letter  to  Albert^  and  his  dm- 
mentary  on  true  and  false  Religion,  dedicated  to  Francis  I. 
In  it  he  said,  "  Since  Christ,  in  the  sixth  of  John,  attributes  to 
faith  the  power  of  communicating  eternal  fife,  and  uniting  tho 
believer  to  him  in  the  ihost  intimate  of  all  unions,  what  moro 
can  we  need?  Why  should  we  think  that  he  would  after- 
wards attribute  that  efficacy  to  His  flesh,  when  He  himself 
declares  that  the  flesh  prbfiteth  nothing  ?  So  far  as  the  suffer- 
ing death  for  us,  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  of  unspeakable  benefit 

•  A  manducatione  cibi,  qui  ventrem  implet,  transiit  ad  verb!  man* 

.  tlnwoioiwmj  q\MWttCJtmB»tdeatc#tortom,  qui  aauadum  vrn&OBt.    (%m. 

Opp.  Hi.  p.  573.)  .-••    ,        t  «i 
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to  us,-*-lblr  it  saves  ti«  from  perdition  ;*-*4rat  as  being  eaten  by 
fcs,  it  is  altogether  useless  "  ' 

*■  The  contest  began.  Pomeranus,  LutherVfriend,  took  the 
fleM,  and  attacked  the  Evangelist  of  Zurich  somewhat  tod 
contemptuously.  Then  it  was  that  CEcolampadius  began  to 
Mush  that  he  had  so  long  struggled  with  his  doubts,  and 
preached  doctrines  which  were  already  giving  Way  in  his  own 
mind.  Taking  courage,  he  wrote  from  Basle  to  Zwingta 
H  The  dogma  of  the  *  real  presence7  is  the  fortress  and  strong 
hold  of  their  impiety ;  so  long  as  they  cleave  to  this  idol,  none 
ten  overcome  them."  After  this,  he,  too,  entered  the  lists,  by 
publishing  a  tract  on  the  anport  of  the  Lord's  words,  "  1%& 
U  my  body"* 

•  The  bare  fact  that  CEcolampadius  had  joined  the  Beformer 
•f  Zurich,  excited  an  immense  sensation,  not  only  at  Basle, 
but  throughout  all  Germany.  Luther  was  deeply  affected  by 
it  Brentz.  SchnepffJ  and  twelve  other  ministers  in  Soabia,  to 
whom  CEcolampadius  had  dedicated  his  tracts  and  who  had 
almost  all  been  disciples  under  him,  testified  the  most  lively 
sorrow.     In  taking  up  the  pen  to  answer  him,  Brentz  said, 

*  Even  at  this  moment,  when  I  am  separating  from  him  for 
just  reasons,  I  honour  and  adsftne  him  as  much  as  it  is  possi 
ble  to  do.  The  tie  of  love  is  not  severed  because  we  differ  in 
|udgment"  And  ho  proceeded,  in  concert  with 'his  friends,  to 
publish  the  celebrated  Suabian  Syngramma,  in  which  he  re- 
plied to  the  arguments  of  CEcolampadius  with  boldness,  but 
with  rospect  and  affection.  "If  an  emperor,"  -say  the  authors 
«f  the  Syngramma,  u  were  to  give  a  baton  or  a  wand  to  a  judge, 
•fcytog)  *  Take— this  is  the  power  of  judging  I'-r-the  wand,  no 
doubt,  is  a  mere  sign ;  but;  the  words  being  added  thereto,  the 
judge  has  not  merely  the  sign  of  the  power,  he  has  the  power 
ksett"  .   .      • 

**-  Thetrue  children  of  the  Reformation  might  admit  this  illu* 
ttation.  The  Syngramma  was  received  with  acclamations, 
and  its  authors  were  looked  upon  as  the  defenders  of  the  truth. 

.*  *  He  jMtained  the  usual  significUion ofth»yws&  i*  but  he JQftte" 
Stood,  by  Wy,  %  sign  of  tho  bocjy.  .    ,     ■ 
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.Several  divines,  and  even  «orae  laymen,  iri  their  desire  to  shan 
in  their  glory,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  doetrine  that  wtt 
.assailed,  and  wrote  against  (Ecolampadius. 

Then  it  was  Strasburg  interposed,  and  sought  to  mediate 
Between  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Capito  and  Bucer  were 
disposed  for  peace ;  and,  in  their  view,  the  question  under  dis* 
cussion  was  of  secondary  importance.  Accordingly  stepping 
between  the  two  parties,  they  sent  George  Cassel,  one  of  their 
icolleagues,  to  Luther,  to  conjure  him  not  to  snap  the  link  of 
brotherhood  which  united  him  with  the  Swiss  divines. 

No  where  does  Luther's  character  display  itself  more  strife* 
ringly  than  in  this  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Never 
did  it  more  clearly  appear  with  what  firmness  he  maintained 
the  convictions  he  believed  to  be  those  of  a  Christian,*— with 
„what  faithfulness  he  established  them  on  the  authority  of  Scrip  - 
tore  alone,^-rhis  sagacity  in  defending  them,  and  his  animated, 
eloquent,  and  often  overpowering  argumentation;  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  was  there  a  more  abundant  exhibition  of  the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  brought  up  every  argument  for  his 
own  opinion,  the  little  attention  he  gave  to  hte  opponents'  rea- 
soning, and  the  uncharitable  haste  with  which  he  attributed 
their  errors  to  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  and  the  machi- 
nations of  the  devil  To  the  mediator  of  jj&rasburg  he  said,-*- 
"  Either  the  one  party  or  the  other,~eitber  the  Swiss  or  we, 
— -must  be  ministers  of  Satan." 

Such  were  what  Capito  termed  "  the  furies  of  the  Saxon 
Orestes ;"  and  thjese  furies  were  succeeded  by  exhaustion.  Lu- 
ther's health  suffered.  One  day  he  iaiated  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife  and  friends;  and,  for  a  whole  week,  he  was  aft  If  "in 
death  and  hell."*  He  had  lost  Jesus  Christ,  he  said,  and  was 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  tempests  of  despair.  The  worM 
.  wa*  about  to  pass  away,  and  prodigies  announced  that  the  kit 
.day  wasathandfr  • 

But  these  divisions  among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation 

*  were  to  have  after  consequences  yet  more  to  be  deplored.    The 

Romish  divines  in  Switzerland  especially  boasted  of 

•  In  mart*  « fefefilM j^l^  (^^p-ili^*») 
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eble  to  oppose  Luther  to  Zwingle.    Arid  yet,  if,— now  that 
•dwree  centuries  have  passed  away', — the  recollection  of  these 
divisions  should  teach  Evangelical  Christians  the  precious 
lesson  of  Unity  in  diversity,  and  Love  in  liberty,  they  will  not 
have  happened  in  vaifl.     Even  at  the  time, — the  Reformers, 
by  thus  opposing  one  another,  proved  that  they  were  not  gov- 
erned by  blind  hatred  of  Rome,  but  that  Truth  was  the  great 
object  of  their  hearts.     It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some- 
thing generous  in  such  conduct ;  and  its  disinterestedness  did 
not  fail  to  produce  some  fruit,  and  extort  from  enemies  them- 
♦tslves  a  tribute  of  interest  and  esteem. 
i    But  we  may  go  further,  and  here  again  we  discern  the 
.^Sovereign  hand  which  governs  ail  events,  and  alldws  nothing 
4o  happen  but  what  makes  partof  its  own  wise  plan.     Not- 
withstanding his  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  Luther  had  a  strong 
conservative  instinct.     Zwingle,  on  the  contrary,  was  predis- 
posed  to  radical  reforms.     Both  these  divergent  tendencies 
were  needed.     If  Luther  and  his  followers  had  been  alone  in 
4be  work,  it  wouH  have  stopped  short  in  its  progress;  and  the 
■principle  of  Reformation  would  not  have  wrought  its  des- 
Itined  e&ect*    If,  on  the  other  hand,  Zwingle  had  been  alone, 
-^-tfae  thread  would  have  been  snapped  too  abruptly,  and  the 
•Reformation  would  have  found  itself  isolated  from  the  ages 
.which  had  gone  before. 

These  two  tendencies,  which,  ott  a  superficial  view,  might 
aeenr  present  only  to  conflict  together,  were,  on  the  contrary, 
ordainea*  to  be  the  complement  of  each  other, — and  now  that 
Ahree  centuries  have  passed  away,  we  can  say  that  they  have 
fulfilled  their  mission. 

>  Thus,  on  all  sides;  the  Reformation  had  to  encounter  resist- 
ance; and,  after  combating  the  rationalist  philosophy  of 
J&rasmusj  and  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  the  Anabaptists,  it 
had,  in  addition,  to  settle  matters  at  home.  But  its  great  and 
lasting  struggle  wasjagainst  the  Papacy;— and  the  assault, 
-iH)mmfoeedin  the  cities  of  the  plain^  was  now  carried  to  the 
i  distant mountains. 

The^  wmmiu  of  T^kenbwgi  kuhfeetrd  lilt  seunH  of  the 
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Goepe),  and*  three  ecclesiastics  were  proeecuted  by  order  of 
Ihe  bishop,  as  tainted  with  heresy.  "  Only  convince  us  by  th* 
tpord  of  God,"  said  MiKtus,  Doring,  and  Farer,  u  and  we 
will  humble  ourselves,  not  only  before  thechapter,  but  before 
the  very  least  of  the  brethren  of  Jesu*  Christ.  Otherwise^ 
We  wilkobey  no  one;  not  even  the  greatest  among  menu"* 

The  genuine  spirit  of  Zwingle  and  of  the  Reformation 
speaks  out  in  these  words.  It  was  not  long  before  a  new  in- 
iident  occurred  to  inflame  the  minds  of  $he  mountaineers. ,  A 
meeting  of  the  people  took  place  on£t  Catherine's  day ;  this 
townsmen  gathered  in  groups,  and  two  men  of  Schwitfc,  whose 
business  had  called  them  to  th&  Tockenburg,  were  seated  to- 
gether at* one  of-  the  tables.  They  entered  mto  conversation: 
-^"Uiric  Zwingle,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  «isa  heretic  an£ 
»  robber."  The  Secretory  Stetfger  defended  the  Reformation. 
Their  loud  voices  attracted  the  attention  of  the  meeting; 
George  Bruggmaa,  uncle  to  Zwingle,  who  was  seated  at  ad 
adjoining  table,  angrily  left  his  seat,  exclaiming,  "Surely 
tfey  are  speaking  of  Master  Ulrkj ;"  on  which  the  guests  atl 
rose  ujifcnd  followed,  apprehending  a  disturbance,  t  Thrf 
tumuk  increased;  the  bailiff  hastily  collected  the  Towri- 
council  in  the  open  street,  and  Bruggman  was  requested,  fo* 
A©  sate  of  peace,  toxontent  himself  with  saying,  "  If  you  do 
Hot  retract  your  words;  ir  is  yourselves  who  are  liars  rari4 
tlaeves."  "  Recollect  what  you  hate  just  said,"  answered  the 
f  of  Schvrtta,  *w*  will  not  forget  it."  This  said,  the^ 
ited  their  horses,  arid  set  forward  at  full  speed  fotf 
gchwitz.J 

-  The  government  of  Schwitz  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
o£  the  Tockenburg,  a  letter,  which  spread  terror  wherew*  it 
oama    " Stand  firm  and  fear  nothing,"  $  wrote  Zwingle  4o 

.  *  Ne  potentiasimo  qui<|eip»  «ed  qoli Deo  qipqaerorbo.  (5$wr»  Efo 
p.  370.) 

v  t  Totum^ue  ooa^r'mm  spgui,  grancUm  cooflictum  tknentgfc  (Ibid, 
p.  371.) 

t  t  Auf  *?tehfii,  ritteo  me  wi^dei  ham. .  (Ibid,  p.  374.) 
f  Macti  wiimo  e«t«  «t  interriti    (Zw.  fifa  $>  351.)    .      - 
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Ate  Council  of  his  native  place:  "  fret  not  the  lies  they  ciw* 
life  concerning  me  disturb  you.  The^ft  is  bo.  brawler  but  haft 
lbs  power  to  call  me  heretic;  but  do  ypu  avoid  all  insulting 
language,  tumults,  excesses,  and  mercenary  war.  Believe  th* 
poor ;  espouse  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  I  and  whatever  in- 
suits  may  he  heaped  upon  you,  hold  feat  your  confidence  in 
Almighty  QodV 

;  Zwiogie's  exhortations  had  the  desired  efiect.  The  Quia? 
oil  ^rere  still  hesitating ;  but  the  people  gathering  together  in 
their  several  parishes,  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Malt 
should  be  Abolished  and  the  word  of  God  adhered  to.f 

The  progress  of  the  work  was  not  less  marked  in  Rhetaa* 
from  whence  Salandronias  had  been  compelled  to  take  his  de- 
parture, hut  where  Comander  Was  preaching  with  much  bold* 
ness.  It  is  true  that  the  Anabaptists,  by  their  ianittkal  preach* 
ings  in  the  eountry  of  the.  Orisons,  had  at  first  been  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation*  The  people  had 
split  into  three  parties.  Some  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
those  pretended  prophets :  olheife  in  silent  astonishment  medsH 
fated  with  anxiety  on  the  schism  that  had  declared  itas& 
And,  lastly,  the  partisan*  of  Boto&were  Joud  in. their  n** 
ullationa.t 

A  meeting  was  held  nt.llentg,  in  the  Grison  league,  jbrthfe 
purpose  of  a  discussion.  The  supporters  of  the  Papajcy,  on 
one  hand,  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation  on  the  other,  coif 
lected  their;  forces.  The  bishop's  vicar  at  first  laboured  tat 
avoid  the  dispute*  ?  Such  disputaMons  are  a/tended  with^sh 
siderable  expenses,"  said  he ;  "  I  am  ready  to  put  dawn  tea 
thousand  florins,  in  order  to  defray  them,  but  I  /expect  the  op- 

*  Verbis  dim  abstinete  .  .  .  .  opem  ferte '  egetiis  ....  spem  cea£ 
titshttani  h>  Deo  reponatis  oamrpotente.  (Ibid,)  Either  the  dit»6f 
one  of  the  letters,  14th  and  23d  of  1534,  must  be  a  mistake,  or  on* 
Uller  ftom  Zwingfe  to  his  ftHow-countryssen  of  the  Todfcenbnrg  must 
be  lost  i 

t  Pareehi®  one  consensu  statuefonf  in  verbo  Dei  manere.  (£w, 
Epp.  p.  433.)  *t 

t  Plrs  tertia.  papistanim  est  fet  immeasura  gloriatAiam  da  scBbaate 
inter  nos  ftcto.    (Ibid,  p,  400.^  ^  P 
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foaite  party  to  da  as  much."  "  If  *he  bishop  hat  ten  fco** 
sand  florins  at  his  disposal,"  exclaimed  the  rough  voice  ct  a 
countryman  in  the  crow^,  "it  is  from  us  he  has  extorted 
them;  to  give  such  poor  priests  as  much  more  would  be* 
,Kttlfi  too  bad."  "We  are  a  poor  set  of  people^"  said  Ooman- 
.der,  the  pastor  of  Coira ,  "  we  tan  scarcely  pay  for  our  eoup, 
where  then  can  we  raise  ten  thousand  florins  "*  Every  one 
iaughed  at  this  stratagem*  and  the  business  proceeded. 

-  Among  those  present  were  Sebastian  Hofrneister  and  James 
Amman  of  Zurich.  They  held  in  their  hands  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  bishop's  vicar 
moved  that  strangers  be  desired  to  withdraw.  Hofmeister 
understood  4his  to  be  directed  against  him.  "  We  have  come 
provided,1'  said  he,  "with  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bible,  m 
order  that!  none  may  in  any  way  do  violence  to  the  Scripture. 
-However,  sooner  than  stand  in  the  way  of  the  conference 
we  are  willing  to  retire."  "  Ah  I"  cried  the  curate  of  Din*- 
cto,  as  be  glanced  at  the  books  the  two  Zurichers  held  in 
their  hands,  *  if  the  Hebreiv  and  Greek  languages  had  never 
obtained  entrance  into  our  country,  there  would  be  fbtfef 
heresies  among  us."t  ^St  Jerome,"  observed  another,  whas 
translated  the  Bible  for  us,  and  we  don't  want  the  Jewish 
books."  "  If  the  Zurichers  are  excluded,"  said  the  banneret 
nf  Ilante,  the  commune  wiM  move  in  the  aflair."  "Well,* 
replied  the  others,  "let  them  listen,  but  let  them  be  silent." 
QFte  Zurichers  were  accordingly  allowed  to  remain,  arM 
thSr  Bible  wkh  than. 

-  Comander,  rising  in  his  place,  read  from  th*  first  of  hH 
published  theses*-*"  The  Christian  Church  is  born  oflhfe 
*ord  of  God.  Ite  duty  is  to  hold  fast  that  Word,  and  not  16 
give  ear  to  any- other  voice."  He  proceeded  to  establish 
«rhat  he  advanced  by  numerous  passagesrtrom  the  Scriptures. 
« He  went  boldly  forward,"  says  an  eye-Witness,  "  planting 

*  Sie  waren  gate  arme  Gesellen  mit  lehren  Secklen.    (F^wl.  Beytr 

Lp.368.)  ;" 

.  t  W£re,  die  GriechMcbe  und   Befcraische  Spracbe  nipht  in-  da* 

Land  gekommen.  (Ibid,  p.  360/)  {'*'*-    l 

VOL.  lit  28 
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Ml  fart,  at  every  step,  with  the  firmness  of  an  ox's  tread** 
«  This  will  last  all  day,"  arid  the  vicar.— "  When  he  is  ift 
table  with  his  friends,  listening  to  those  who  play  the  Ante, 
fee  does  not  grudge  the  time,"  t  remarked  Hofmeister. 

Just  then  one  of  the  spectators  left  his  seat,  and  elbowing  his 
passage  through  the  crowd,  forced  bis  way  npto  Coraandef, 
waving  his  arms,  scowling  on  the  Reformer,  and  knitting  his 
brows.  He  seemed  like  one  beside  himself;  and  as  he  bustlei. 
up  to  Comander,  many  thought  he  was  going  to  strike  him.); 
fie  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Coira.  "I  have  written  down 
'various  questions  for  you  to  answer/7  said  he  to  Comander: 
"  answer  them  directly."  "  I  stand  here,y  said  the  Reformer 
of  the  Orisons,  "to  defend  my  teaching.  Do  you  attack  it, 
and  I  will  answer  you ;  or,  if  not,  go  back  to  your  place.  I 
wilt  reply  to  you  when  I  have  dona'1  The  schoolmaster  do- 
liberated  for  an  instant  "  Wei ty'*  said  he,  at  last,^— and  re- 
turned to  bis  seat 

•  It  was  proposed  to  proceed  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  th» 
Saerament  The  abbot  of  St  Luke's  declared  that  it  was 
Hot  without  awe  that  he  approached  such  a  subject ;  and  tha 
ficnr  devoutly  crossed  himself  in  fear.  t 

The  schoolmaster  of  Coim^  who  bad  before  showed  his 
readiness  to  attack  Comander,  witb  ifiueh  volubility  began  to 
tf i£ue  for  the  received. doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  grouncBng 
what  he  said  on  the  words,— "This  is  ray  body."  "  My  dear 
Berre,"  said  Comander  to  him,  "  how  da  you  understand  ttaft 
words, — John  is  Elias  V1  "  I  understand,"  replied  Berre,  4roo 
yaw  Comander's  object  in  the  question, "  I  understand  that  he 
was  truly  and  essentially  Elias."  "  And  why  then,"  eoritiwaei 
Comander,  "did  John  the  Baptist  himself  say? to  the:  Pharisee* 
that  be  was  not  Elias  ?"  The  schoolmaster  was  silent;  nn<f 
at  last  ejaculated,—"  It  is  true."  All  kughedj^even  tba 
friends  who  had  urged  him  to  speak*  » 

*  Satzte  den  Fuss  wie  ein  muder  Ochs.    (FCiasl.  Beytr.  i.  p.  368.) 
4  t)en  Pfeiffem  zuzuhSren,  die  ....  wie  den  Fftrsten  hofierten. 
(TMd.) 

*  *  Btintzete'  nfit  den  Augen,  rumpfete  die  Stirne.    (Fussl.  Bejtr.  i, 
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The  abbot  of  Saint  Luke's  spoke  at  much  length  on  the 
Supper ;  and  the  conference  was  finally  closed.  Seven  priests 
embraced  the  Gospel.  The  most  perfect  religious  liberty  was 
proclaimed ;  and  in  several  of  the  churches  the  Romish  wor- 
ship was  abolished*  a  Christ,"  to  use  the  words  of  Salandro- 
nitis,  "  grew  up  every  where  in  the  mountains,  like  the  tender 
grass  of  the  spring,  and  his  ministers  were  like  living  foun- 
tains, watering  those  Alpine  pastures." * 
r  The  Reformation  was  advancing,  with  yet  more  rapid  strides, 
in  Zurich.  Dominicans,  Augustines,  Capucins,  so  long  op- 
posed to  each  other,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  te- 
gether ; — an  anticipated  purgatory  fbr  these  poor  monks.  In 
place  of  those  degenerated  institutions  were  founded  schools, 
an  hospital,  a  theological  seminary.  Learning  and  charity 
everywhere  took  the  place  of  sloth  and  selfishness.     ^ 

These  triumphs  of  the  Reformation  could  not  escape  notice. 
The  monks,  the  priests,  and  their  prelates;  not  knowing  how  to 
move,  everywhere  felt  that  the  ground  was  passing  ffom  under 
'their  feet ;  and  that  the  Church  was  on  the  point  of  sinking 
under  its  unprecedented  dangers.  The  oligarchs  of  the  can- 
tons,—the  hired  supporters  of  foreign  capitulations,  perceived 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their 
own  privileges  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  Church}  in  her 
terror,  was  sinking  into  the  earth,  they  again  tendered  her  tSe 
eupporf  of  their  arms  bristling  with  steel.  A  John  Faber  was 
remforeed  by  a  Stein  or  John  Hug  of  Lucerne,  and  the  civil 
aifthority  came  forward  to  assist  that  powet  of  the  hierarchy 
•  which  opens  his  hiotith  to  blaspheme  and  makes  war  again* 
the  saints.f  ; 

;  '  Public  opinion  had  for"  a  long  while  demanded  a  conference. 
No  other  way  appeared  of  quelling  the  pebpf  e.|  "  Only- con- 
vince us  from  the  Scriptures,"  said  the  Council  of  Zurich  to 
*the  Wet,  K  and  we  will  fail  in  with  your  desires;"     "TJ» 

*  Vita,  moribus.  et  doctrfna  herbeseenti  Chrwto  apod  Rhoetoe  Tons 
irrigans.    (Zw.  Epp.  p/485.)  :      t  Rev.  xiii. 

t  Das  der  gmein  man,  one  eine  offne  disputation,  nitt  *$  stifleA. 
W.   <Ballidg.  Chr.  i.  pr38l.)       "       *•  J      ' 
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Zuriche**,"  "said  tjbe  people*  "  have  given  you  their  promise; 
if  you  are  able  to  refute  tbem  from  tbe  Scriptures,  why  not  do 
<ii?    And  if  not  able,  why  not  yourselves  conform  to  the 
-B*le?" 

The  conferences  at  Zurich  had  had  a  mighty  influence ;  it 
.seemed  politic  to  oppose  to  them  a  conference  held  in  a  city  in 
the  interest  of  Rome;  taking  at  the  same  time  all  necessary 
precautions  to  secure  the  victory  to  the  Pope's  party. 
.,  It  is  true  that  the  same  party  had  declared  such  discussions 
fnlawfulr~-but  a  door  of  evasion  was  found  to  escape  that  dif- 
£cuky ;  for,  said  they,  all  that  it  is  proposed  to  do  is  to  declare 
iftnd  condemn  the  pestilent  doctrine  of  Zwingle**  This  diffi- 
culty obviated,  they  looked  about  them  for  a  sturdy  disputant 
and  Doctor  Eck  offered  himself  He  had  no  fear  of  the  issue. 
"  Zwingle*  no  doubt,  has  more  knowledge  of  cows  than  of 
books,"t  observed  he,  as  Hofinejster  reports. 

The,  Grand  Council  of  Zurich  despatched  a  safe-conduct  fin 
Eck  to  repair  direct  to  Zurich  j  but  Eck  answered  that  h<e 
would  await  the  answer  of  the  Confederation.  Zwiagle,  on 
this,  proposed  to  dispute  at  St  Gall,  or  at  Schaffhausen,  but 
jthe  Council,  grounding  its  decision  on  an  article  in  the  federal 
compact^  which  provided  that  any  person  accused  of  miscfe* 
mfeaaor  abobld  be  jried  in  the  place  of  bis  abode,  enjoined 
Xwingleto  retract  his  offer. 

The  Diet  at  length  came  to  the  decision  that  a  conference 
should  take  place  at  Baden,  and  appointed  the  16th  of  May 
1§26.  Thia  meeting  promised  important  consequences  ;%wr 
jit  was  the  result  and  the  seal  of  that  alliance  that  had  just  beeft 
concluded  between  the  power  of  the  Church  and  the  aristocrats 
M the Conjedejfation. :  "See^said  £wi$gle  to  Vadian,  "what 
these  oligarchs  and  FaberJ  are  daring  enough  to  attempt"   * 

Accordingly,  the  decision  to  be  expected  from  the  Diet  waa 
«  question  of  4eep  interest  in  SwftserlaijjI.    Npp#  coujd  donj^t 

t.    ♦  Di$t  of  Lucerne,  13th  of  Mareh,  1526. 

t  £r  habe  wohl  mehr  Kuhe  gemolken  als  Bucher  geleien.    (Zw. 
Ogiwii.  p.405.) 
%  Vide  nunc  quid  audeant  oligarch!  a^uo  Faber.   (Zw.  Epp.  p.  4BL^ 
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Aott  a  donftr&*ee  held  wider  such  auspices  would  be  any  thing 
but  auspicious  to  the  Reformation.  Were  not  the  five  cannons 
most  devoted  to  the  Pope's  views  paramount  in  influence  in 
Baden?  Had  they  not  already  condemned  ZwingWs  doc- 
trine, and  pursued  it  with  fire  and  sword  ?  At  Lucerne  had 
he  not  been  burnt  in  effigy  with  every  expression  of  contempt  1 
At  Frifeurg  had  not  his  writing's  been  consigned  to  the  names  ? 
Throughout  the  five  cantons  was  not  his  death  demanded  "by 
popular  clamour  %  The  cantons  that  exercised  a  sort  of  suse^ 
rainty  in  Baden,  had  they  not  declared  that  Zwingle  should 
fee  seized  if  he  set  foot  on  any  |>art  of  their  territory  t*  Had 
tot  Uberlinger,  one  of  their  chiefs*  declared  that  he  only  wished 
he  had  him  in  his  power  that  he  might  hang  him,  thongh  h# 
should  be  called  an  executioner  as  long  as  he  lived  ^  And 
Doctor  Eck  himself  had  he  not  for  years  past  called  for  fir* 
aed  sword  as  the  only  methods  to  be  resorted  to  against  here- 
tics ? — What  then  must  b&  the  end  of  this  conference,  and 
what  result  can  it1  have  but  the  death  of  the  Reformer  %  * 

*  Such  were  the  fears  that  agitated  the  commission  appointed 
tt  Zurich,  to  examine  into  the  matter.  Zwingle,  beholding 
their  agitation  rose  and  said,. "  You  know  what  happened  at 
Baden  to  the  valiant  men  of  Stammheim,  and  how  the  blood 
of  the  Wirths  stained  the  scaffold — and  yet  we  are  summoned 
to  the  very  place  of  their  execution  !  Let  Zurich,  Berne; 
Saint  Gall,  or,  if  they  will,  Basle,  Constance,  or  Schaff  nausea, 
be  chosen  for  the  conference;  let  it  be  agreed  that  none  butt 
essentia)  points  shall  be  discussed,  that  the  word  of  God  shall 
be  the  only;  standard  of  authority  which  nothing  shall  be  al- 
io wed-to  supersede,  and  then  I  am  ready  to  come  forward.'' J 
Meanwhile,  fanaticism  was  already  aroused  and  was  striking! 
down  her  victims.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1526,  that  is,  about 
a  week  before  the  discussion  at  Baden,  a  consistory,  headed  by 

•  Zwingfi  in   ihrem  Gebiet,  wo  er  betreten  wer<le,  gefangen  m 
ttchmen.    (Zw.  Opp.  h.  p.  422.) 
t  Da  wollte  er  gem  all  sein  Lebtag  em  Henker  genannt  warden.* 
(Ibid.  p,454.) 

I  Wellend  wir  gaaz  geneigt  ayn  ze  erschynen,    (Zw,  Opp.  ft.  483») 
28* 
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the  same  Fate*  wba  <&aMeojjed  Zwmglc,  cowkntoed  toiirii 
flames,  as  a  heretic,  am  evangelical  minister  named  Join 
Hugle,  pastor  of  Lindau,*  wh#  sang  the  T«  Deum  white 
walking  to  the  place  of  execution.  At  the  tame  time,  another 
minister,  named  Peter  Spengler  was  drowned  at  Frihurg,  by 
order  of  the  bishop  of  Constance. 

Gloomy  tidings  reached  Zwingle  from  all  sides.  Hii 
brother-in-law,  Leonard  Tremp,  wrote  to  him  from  Berne: 
"  I  conjure  you  as  you  value  your  life,  not  to  repair  to  Baden; 
I  know  that  they  will  hot  respect  your  safe-conduct."t 

If  was  confidently  asserted  that  a  project  had  been  formed 
|p  seize,  gag,  and  throw  him  into  a  boat  which  should  carry 
him  off  to  some  secret  pkce.J  Taking  into  consideration 
these  threats  of  danger  and  death,  the  Council  of  Zurich  re* 
solved  that  Zwingle  should  not  go  to  Baden. $ 

The  day  for  the  discussion  being  fixed  for  the  19th  of  May, 
die  disputants  and  representatives  of  the  cantons  and  bishop* 
•lowly  collected.  First,  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
appeared  the  pompous  and  boastful  Eck ;  on  the  Protestant 
side,  the  modest  and  gentle  (Ecolampadius.  The  latter  waff 
folly  sensible  of  the  perils  attending  this  discussion:— "  Long 
had  he  hesitated,"  says  an  ancient  historian, i:  like  a  timid  stag,* 
worried  by  furious  dogs ;"  at  length  he  decided  on  proceeding 
to  Baden;  first  making  this  solemn  protestation — "I  reeog»; 
ffise  no  other  rule  of  judgment  than  the  word  of  God.n  H* 
had,  at  first,  much  wished  that  Zwingle  should  share  hie  per- 
ils ;f  but  he  soon  saw  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  intrepid 
doctor  had  shown  himself  in  that  fanatical  city,  the  anger  of 
the  Roman  Catholics;  kindling  at  the  sight  of  him,  would 
have  involved  them  both  in  destruction. 

The  first  step  was  to  determine  the  laws  which  should  re- 

*  Hunc  hominem  hsBreticum  damnapaus,  projicimus  et  conculcanuts 
(Hotting.  Helv.  K.  Gesch.  iii.  p.  300.) 
'"t  Caveatis  per  caput  vestrtim.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  483.) 

t  Navigio  captum,  oremox  obturato,  chin  fuwae  deportandum.    (Osw. 
Myc.Vlt.Zw.) 

§  Zwmglium  Senatus  Tigurinus  Badenara  dimittere  recusavit.  (Ibid.) 

i  Si  perfctttabeiivpe*$^bimur  amies  tecum.    (Zw.^pp.  p.  312.) 
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gtt^teth*  cooteroTjcrsy.  Eofe  propeeed  tiuut  die  depatfBsnf  tU 
Forest  Cantons  should  be  authorized  lo  pronounce  the  Mnti 
jedgmetrt,— a  proposal  wiick,  if  it  hatl  been  adopted,  would 
have  decided  be&rehasidthe&mdemjeatioaof  the  reformed  doe- 
triaea.  Thomas  Plater,  who  had  come  from  Zurich  to  attend 
the  conference,  was  despatched  by  CBcoiampadias  tp  a*k 
ZwingWs  advice*  Arriving  at  nigfet,  he  was  with  difficulty 
admitted  into  the  Reformer's  house.  Zwingle,  waking1  off 
s»d  rubbing  hiaeyes,  exclaimed,  ^  You  are  an  unseasonable 
nsitanV-*what  news  da  yon  bring?  For  these  six  week* 
past,  I  have  had  no  rest ;  thanks  to  this  dispute."*  Plater 
Haled  what  Eck  required*  "And  how,"  replied  Zwingle, 
"  can^hnae  peasants  be  made  to  understand  sock  matters?  thejr 
would  be  mueh  more  at  home  in  milking  their  cows."f 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  conference  began.  Eck  and  Fa* 
ber,  accompanied  by  prelates,  magistrate's,  and  doctors,  robed 
in  damask  and  silk,  and  bedizened  with  rings,  chains,  and 
crosses,:):  repaired  to  the  church.  Eck:  haughtily  ascended  a 
jurpit  superbly  decorated,  whilst  the  humble  CEcolampadius, 
aaeanly  clad,  sat  facing  his  adversary  upon  a  rudely  construct* 
ed  platform.  u  During  the  whole  time  the  conference  lasted,*1 
says  the  chronicler  BulKnger, (t  Eck  and  his  party  were  lodg- 
ed in  the  parsonage  house  of  Baden,  faring  sumptuously,  liv- 
ing gaily  and  disorderly,  drinking  freely  the  wine  with  which 
they  were  supplied  by  the  abbot  of  Wettingen.§  Eck,  it  was 
said,  takes  the  baths  at  Baden,  but  it  is  m  wine  that  he  bathes* 
The  Reformers,  on  the  contrary,  made  but  a  sorry  appear- 
ance, and  were  scoffed  at  as  a  troop  of  mendicants.  Their 
manner  of  life  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Pope's" 
champions.  The  landlord  of  the  Pike,  the  inn  at  which 
CEcolampadius  lodged,  curious  to  see  how  the  latter  spent  his 
time  in  his  room,  reported  that  whenever  he  looked  in  on  him, 

*  Ich  bin  in  6  Wochen  niff  in  das  Beth  Kotmmen,    (Plater's  Leban. 
p.263.) 

¥&e  mstdnden  afch  bas  anf  Kah  malkm.    (Ibid,) 
^U^WjimtI)m^-m^BtmK^bMKa^    (M  Ch*.  i  >  36*) 
§  Verbrochtcn vil  wyn.    (Ibid.>  ' ^*;i 
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b»  found  him  a*er  rending  or  praying.  It  Hfflrt  be  confess 
#d,  mid  he,  that  he  is  a  very  pious  heretic."  - 

,  The  discussion  lasted  eighteen  days;  and  every  morning 
the  clergy  of  Baden  west  in  solemn  procession,  chauntmg 
Stories,  in  order  to  ensure  victory:  Eck  was  the  only  oner 
Who  spoke  in  defence  of  the  Romish  doctrines.  He  was  at 
Baden  exactly  what  he  was  at  Ijeipsic,  with  the  same  Ger> 
nan  twang,  the  same. broad  shoulders  and  sonorous  voice,  re* 
minding  one  of  a  town-crier,  and  in  appearance  more  like  a: 
hatcher  than  a  divine.  He  was  vehement  in  disputing,  ae* 
cording  to  his  usual  custom;  trymg  to  wound  his  opponents 
by  insulting  language,  and  even  now  and  then  breaking  oat 
hi  an  oath.*     The  president  never  called  him  to  order — 

Eck  stamps  his  feet,  and  daps  Ins  hands, 

He  raves,  he  swears,  he  scolds; 
"I do,"  cries  he,  " what  {Lome  commands, 

And  teach  what'er  she  holds.'t 

,  CEcolampadiua,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  serene  counts* 
nance,  his  noble  and  patriarchal  air,  spoke  with  so  much  mild- 
ness, but  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  ability  and  courage, 
that  even  his  antagonists,  affected  and  impressed,  whispered  to 
one  another,  "  Oh  that  the  tall  sallow  man  were  on  our  side."  J 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  moved  at  beholding  the  hatred  and 
violence  of  his  auditors :  "  Oh"  said  he,  "  with  what  impa- 
tience do  they  listen  to  me;  but  God  will  not  forego  His 
glory,  and  |t  is  that  only  that,  we  seek."§> 
.  (Ecolampadius  having  combated  Eck's  first  thesis,  whiclj 
turned  on  the  real  presence,  Haller,  who  had  reached  Baden 
after  the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  entered .  the  lists 
against  the  second.  Little  used  to  such  discussions,  constitu- 
tionally timid,  fettered  by  the  instructions  of  his  government, 

•  So  entwuscbt  imm  ettwan  ein  Schiir.    (Bull.  Chr.  i  p.  381.) 
t  Egg  zablet  mit  fussen  und  henden 
Fing  an  schelken  nnd  schenden,  etc. 
(Contemporaneous  Poems  of  Nicholas  Manuel  of  Berne.) 
I  O  were  der  lange  gal  man  nff  unaer  spem    (Bull,  Chr.  i  p.  353.) 
I  I>ominosuam^Driai%  quam  salvam  cupuausne  utiquam  < 
fZw.  Epp.  p.  511.) 
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and  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  its  chief  magistrate,  Gas* 
paid  Mailmen,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  Halier  had 
none  of  the  confident  bearing  of  his  antagonist ;  but  he  had 
more  real  strength.  When  Halter  had  concluded,  CEcokm- 
padius  again  entered  the  lists,  and  pressed  Eck  so  closely,  that 
die  latter  was  compelled  to  fell  back  upon  the  custom  of  the 
church.  u  In  our  Switzerland,"  answered  (Ecolampadkifl, 
*  custom  is  of  no  force  unless  k  be  according  to  the  epnatko- 
*km ;  now,  in  all  matters  of  feith,  the  Bible  is  our  constitution" 

The  third  thesis,  regarding  invocation  of  saints ;  the  fourth, 
in  images;  the  fifth,  on  purgatory;  were  successively  dis- 
cussed. No  one  came  forward  to  dispute  the  two  last  theses, 
which  bore  reference  to  original  sin  and  baptism* 

Zwingle  took  an  important  part  in  the  whole  of  the  discus- 
sion. The  Catholic  party  had  appointed  four  secretaries,  and 
prohibited  all  other  persons  from  taking  notes  on  pain  of 
death.*  Nevertheless  a  student  from  the  Valais,  named  Je- 
rome Walsoh,  gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  carefully  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  all  that  he  heard,  an&  upon  leaving  the 
assembly  privately  committed  his  recollections  to  writing. 
Thomas  Plater,  andZimmermann  of  Wmterthur,  carried  these 
notes  to  Zwingle  every  day,  as  also  letters  from  (Ecolamp* 
dius,  and  brought  back  the  Reformer's  answers.  The  gates 
of  Baden  were  guarded  by  halberdiers,  and  it  was  only  by 
inventing  different  excuses  that  the  two  messengers  could  evade 
the  questions  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend why  these  youths  so  frequently  entered  and  quitted  the 
city.f  Thus  Zwingle,  though  absent  from  Baden  in  bodily 
presence,  was  with  them  in  spirit 

He  advised  and  strengthened  his  friends,  and  refuted  his 
adversaries.     "  Zwingle,"  says  Oswald  Myconius,  "  has  la- 

*  Man  sollte  einem  ohne  alter  weiter  Urtheilen,  den  Kopf  abhaasKL 
(Thorn.  Plateri.  Lebens  Beschreib.  p.  262.) 

t  When  I  was  asked,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  I  replied  u  I  am 
carrying  chickens  to  sell  to  the  gentlemen  who  ate  come  to  the  baths :"  — 
the  chickens  were  given  me  at  Zurich,  and  the  guards  could  not  undo* 
stand  how  it  was  that  I  always  got  them  so  fresh,  and  in  so  short  a  1 
(Plater's  Autobiography.) 
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fcmrel  mote  is  meditating  ttpMt  and  *ratdfmg  tlw  contest^ 
a*d  transmitting  hisadricoto  Baden,  than  he  cwW  he*e  dene 
fcy  disputing  in  person  in  the  mkbt  of  his  enemies."* 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  conference  the  Homan  Oath** 
lies  were  ia  a  ferment,  publishing  abroad  the  report  of  advaar 
tages  gained  by  them.  "  (Ecokropadnjs,"  cried  they,  a"  van- 
quished by  Eck,  lies  prostrate  on  the  field,  and  sues  for  quaff 
*er;t  the  Pope's  authority  will  be  every  where  restored."}: 
These  statements  were  industriously  circulated  throughout  the 
cantons,  and  the  many,  prompt  to  believe  every  rumour,  gave 
Credit  to  these  vauntings  of  the  partisans  of  Rome. 

The  discussion  being  concluded,  the  monk  Mumer  of  Lu- 
cerne, nicknamed  the  "  tom-cat,"  came  forward  and  read  forty 
mrticles  of  accusation  again*  Ztfingle.  "  I  thought,"  said  he, 
*  that  the  dastard  would  appear  aod  answer  for  himself,  but  he 
has  not  done  so:  I  am  therefore  justified  by  every  law,  both 
-human  and  divine,  in  declaring  forty  times  over,  that  the4  tyrant 
of  Zurich  and  all  his  partisans  are  rebels,  liars,  perjured  pep- 
eons,  adulterers,  rondels,  thieves,  robbers  of  temples,  fit  only 
ft?  the  gallows ;  and  that  any  honest  man  must  disgrace  him* 
self  if  he  hold  any  intercourse  with  them,  of  what  kind  soever." 
Uuch  was  the  opprobrious  language  which,  at  that  time,  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  K  Christian  controversy,"  by 
divines  whom  the  ChuTch  of  Rome  herself  might  well  blush 
to  acknowledge 

Great  agitation  prevailed  at  Baden;  the  general  feeling 
was  that  the  Reformers  were  overcome  not  by  force  of  argu- 
ments, but  by  power  of  lungs.  §  Only  CEcolampadius  and 
ten  of  his  friends  signed  a  protest  against  the  theses  of  Eck, 

f  Quean  laborasset  disputando  vel  inter  medio*  hostel.  (Osw.  Myc 
Vit  Zw.)  See  the  various  writings  composed  by  Zwtngle  relative  to  the 
Bttden  eottftrenee.    (Opp.  ii.  p.  398,  590. 

t  CEcolampadius  victUs  jaeet  in  arena  prostrates  ab  Eccio,  herbaxn  por> 
iexk.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  514.) 

X  Spem  eonciptant  tetam  fore  ut  regmim  iptotum  restituatur.  (Ibid, 
p.  518.)  • 

f  Dio  Evangefiscfo  weren  wol  wSmckry**,  nicht  %b>trt(^rdisjmfmi 
(Hotting.  Hel v.  K.  Gesch.  iii.  p.  390,)    . 
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ftrktlsft  fbcgr  ****  adopted  %y  no  lest  than  eighty  persons,  in> 
eluding  those  who  had  presided  at  the  discussion,  and  all  th* 
Jnonksof  Wittengen.  Haller  had  left  Baden  before  the  tef* 
sninatton  of  the  conference. 

.  The  majority  of  the  Diet  then  decreed,  that  as  Zwingle,  th* 
leader  in  these  pernicious  doctrines,  refused  to  appear,  and  as 
the  ministers  who  had  come  to  Baden  hardened  themselves 
against  conviction,  both  the  one  and  the  others  were  in  conae* 
sjnence  cast  oat  from  the  bosom  of  the  church.* 

But  this  celebrated  contest,  which  had  originated  in  the  seal 
*>f  the  oligarchs  and  the  clergy,  was  yet  in  its  effects  to  be  fatal 
M>  both.  Those  who  had  contended  for  the  Gospel,  returning 
to  their  homes,  infused  into  their  fellow-citiwns  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  $b£y  had  defended ;  and  Berne  and  Basle,  two 
«T  the  mast  influential  cantons  of  the  Helvetic  confederation^ 
began  thenceforth  to  fall  away  from  the  ranks  of  the  Papacy. 

It  w*s  to  be  expected  that  (Ecolampadius  would  be  the  first 
to  suffer,  the  rather  as  he  was  not  a  native  of  Switzerland; 
laid  it  was  not  without  some  fear  that  he  returned  to  Basle. 
But  his  alarm  was  quickly  dissipated  His  gentle  words  bad 
sunk  deeply  into  those  unprejudiced  minds' which  had  been 
closed  against  the  vociferations  of  Eck  J  and  he  was  received 
prtth  acclamations  by  all  men  of  piety.  His  adversaries^  it  is 
true,  used  all  their  efforts  to  exclude  him  from  the  pulpit,  but 
in  vain :  he  taught  and  preached  with  greater  energy  thaa 
before,  and  never  had  the  people  manifested  a  more  ardent 
thirst  for  the  word  of  the  Lord.f 

.  The  course  of  events  at  Berne  was  of  a  similar  character* 
The  conference  at  Baden,  which  it  had  been  hoped  would 
0ilfie  the  Reformation,  gave  to  it  a  new  impulse  iu  this  *b* 
post  powerful  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  No  sooner  had  Halle? 
arrived  in  the  capital,  than  the  inferior  Council  summoned  him 
before  them,  and  commanded  him  to  celebrate  mass.  Haljer 
*ske&  leave  to  answer  before  the  Grand  Council;  and  the 
people  came  together,  thinking  it  behoved  them  to  defend  theiff 

.,  ^  VoHgem«»erKylchenawgeatoes«».    (BxtIL  Chr.  p.  355.) 
t  Plebe  Verbi  Domini  tdmodum  titie&te.    (Zw.  EppL  p.  W8.) 
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pa^or.  HaHer,  k  alarm*  declared  that  he  wo*  Id  TafherqtHt 
the  city  than  be  *he  innocent  occasion  of  disorders. .  Upon 
this,  tranquillity  beings  restored,  "  I£"  said  the  Reformer,  a  I 
am  required  to  perform  mass  I  must  resign  my  office.*  the 
honour  of  Ged  and  the  truth  of  His  holy  Word  lie  nearer  to 
ny  heart  than  any  cafe  what  '  I  shall  eat,  or  wherewithal  I 
•hail  he  clothed.1 "  Haller  uttered  these  words  with  much 
♦motion;  the  members  of  the  Council  were. affected;  evea 
some  of  his  opponents  were  moved  to  tears.*  Once  more  was 
moderation  found  to  be  strength.  To  meet  in  some  measure 
the  requirements  of  Rome,  Haller  was  removed  from  his  office 
of  canon,  but  appointed-  preacher.  His  most  violent  enemies, 
Lewis  and  Anthony  von  Diesbach  and  Anthony  von  Eriachj 
indignant,  at  this  decision,  immediately  withdrew  from  die 
Council  and  the  city,  and  threw  np  their  rank  as  citizens. 
"Berne  stumbled,"  said  Haller,  "but  she  has  risen  np  hi 
greater  strength  than  ever."  This  firmness  of  the  Bernese 
made  a  powerful  impression  in  Switzerland- 1 
■■  But  the  efiects  of  the  conference  of  Baden  werenot  confined 
to  Berne  and  Basle.  While  these  events  were  occurring  ha 
those  powerful  cities,  a  movement  more  or  less  of  the  same 
character  was  m  progress  in  several  other  states  df  the  Corn 
federation.  The  preachers  of  St.  Gall,  on  their  return  front 
Baden,  proclaimed  the  Gospel.;):  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
public  meeting,  the  images  were  removed  from  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  inhabitants  parted  with  their 
costly  dresses,  jewels,  rings,  and  gold  chains,  that  they  might 
employ  the  money  in  works  of  charity.  The  Reformation 
did,  it  is  true,  strip  men  of  their  possessions,  but  it  was  in  order 
that  the  poor  might  be  clothed ;  and  the  only  worldly  goods 
it  claimed  the  surrender  of  were  those  of  the  Reformed 
themselves.^ 

*  TilKer,  Gesch.  v.  Bern.,  iff.  p.  242. 

t  Profuit  hie  nobis  Berhates  tarn  dextre  in  serr&ndo  BetohtoMto  etfe 
fgiMe.    (EcoL  a<L  Zw.  Epp.  p.  518.) 

i  San  Gallenses  officiis  suis  restitutoa.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  518.) 

S  Kostbajre  KJekkr,  Kleinodkn,  Ring,  Ketten,  «tc.  freywillig  verkaftft. 
(Hott,  iii,  p.  33&)  _  '   f 
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■At  Molhausen  tbe  pijBachin  g  was  continued  with  unwearied 
boldness.  Tkurgovia  and  tfie  Rhenish  provinces  daily  drew 
nearer  to  tbe  doctrine  held  m  Zurich.  Immediately  after'  the 
uoriferencev  Zurzach  abolished  die  use  of  images  in  its  churcft- 
*e,und  almost  the  whole  district  of  Baden  received  the  Gospel 

Nothing  can  show  mere  clearly  than  such  facts  as  these 
which  party  had  really  triumphed.  Hence  we  find  Zwingle, 
contemplating  what  was  passing  around  him,  giving  thank* 
to  God'>— ^  Manifold  are  their  attacks,"  eaid  he, «  but  the  Lord 
Is  above  ail  their  threatenings  and  all  their  violence ; — a  wotf- 
derMrunanimity  in  behalf  of  the  Gospel  prevails  in  the  city 
and  canton  of  Zurich— we  shall  overcome  all  things  by  the 
prayer  of  faith/**  Shortly  afterwards,  writing  to  Htiier,  he 
'expressed  himself  thus:  «  Every  thing  Here  below  follows  its 
appointed  course : — after  the  rude  northern  blast  comes  the 
gentle  breeze..  The  scorching  heat  of  eumraer  is  succeeded 
by  the  treasures  of  autumn.  And  nowafter  stern  contests,  the 
Creator  of  all*  things,  whom  we  serve,  has  opened  for  us  * 
passage  irito  the  enemy's  camp.  We  are  at  last  permitted  t# 
receive  among  us  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  dove  so  long 
denied  entrance,  but  which  has  never  ceased  to  watch  for  the 
hour  when  she  might  return.  Be  thou  the  Noah  to  receive 
and  shelter  her."     •• 

This  same  year  Zurich  made  an  important  acquisition* 
Conrad  Pellkan,  superior  of  die  Franciscan  convent  at  Basle; 
professor  of  theology  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  had> 
through  the  interest  of  Zwingle,  been  chosen  to  filHhe  office 
ef  Hebrew  professor  at  Zurich,  pa  his  arrival  he  said,  "  I 
Jiave  long  since  renounced  the  Pope,  and  desired  to  live  to 
Christ."  t  Peliican's  critical  talents  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  useful  labourers  in  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation.  ' 
Early  in  1527,  Zurich,  still  excluded  from  the  Diet  by  foe 
Romish  canton*,  and  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  nfcore 
favourable  disposition  manifested  by  some  of  the  confederates^ 

*  Fideli  enim  oratione  omnia  snperabimus.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  519.) 

t  Jamdndraa  paps  lenoUkfi  «t  Chriato  vhreie  ooncopm.    (Ibid  p. 

186.) 

'       Toi*.  ni.  •& 
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aomrened  ah  assembly  within  her  own  walk  It  was  attended 
hy  deputies  from  Berne,  Bade,  ScheJFhatiaen,  Appenaell 
and  Saint  GalL  "  We  leqnire,"  said  the  deputies  of  Zurich, 
*  that  God's  word,  which  alone  leads  as  to  Christ  crucified,  be 
die  one  thing  preached,  teog ht,  and  exalted.  We  renounce 
ail  doctrines  of  men,  whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  of 
ear  forefathers;  being  well  assured  that  if  they  had  been 
visited  by  this  divine  light  of  the  Word,  which  we  enjoy,  they 
Would  hate  embraced  it  with  more  reverence  than  we,  their 
*n worthy  descendants/'*  The  deputies  present  promised  to 
lake  into  consideration  the  representations  made  by  their 
fcretkrea  of  Zurich. 

Thus  t^e  breach  in  the  walls  of  Rome  was  every  day 
widened.  The  Baden  conference  it  was  hoped  would  have 
repaired  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  that  time  forward  the 
cantons  that  had  hitherto  been  only  doubtful  appeared  willing 
So  make  common  cause  with  Zurich,  Tile  Reformation  was 
already  spreading  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  be- 
ginning to  ascend  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;— end  the  mm 
ancient  cantons,  which  had  been  as  the  cradle  and  are  still  the 
citadel  of  Switzerland— seemed  in  their  alpine  inclosures  alone 
to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  These 
mountaineers,  constantly  exposed  to  violent  storms,  avalanches, 
and  overflowing  torrents,  are  all  their  Hves  obliged  to  struggle 
against  these  formidable  enemies,  and  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
fcr  the  preservation  of  die  pastures  where  their  flocks  graze, 
and  the  rooft  which  shelter  them  from  the  tempest,  and  which 
it  any  morhent  may  be  swept  away  by  an  inundation.  Hence 
a  conservative  principle  is  strikingly  developed  among  them, 
and  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  With 
these  children  of  the  mountains,  wisdom  consists  in  preserving 
what  they  have  inherited  from  their  father*. 

At  the  period  we  are  recording  these  rude  Helvetians  strug- 
gled against  the  Reformation  that  came  to  change  their  faith 
and  worship,  as  at  this  very  hour  they  contend  against  the 

♦  Mlt  hdherem  Worth  mid  near  Dwftfchsrkiiiit^aanwkanfftiiiiiaiiwn 
(Zurich  Arthur.  Atwch.  SonnUg  irnch  IAchtme*w.) 
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sparing  w*ter%  which-  Inmble  train  M  anew-clad  hOk^m 
against  those  modem  notions  an&  politic*  which  bare  «t» 
tohlished  themselves,  in  the  adjoining  canton*  They  *«H 
probably  be  the  very  last  ta  lay  dawn  their  amis  before  that 
twofold  power  which  has.  already  planted  its  standard  on  the 
adjacent:  bills*  and  is  steadily  gaiamg  ground  upon  these  ton- 
:aervative  communities. 

Accordingly,  these  cantons,  yet  •more  irritated  Against  Berne 
than  against  Zurich,  and  trembling  lest  that  powerful  stele 
should  desert  their  interests,  assembled  their  deputies,  in  Berne 
itself;  eight  Jays  after  the  conference  at  Zurich.  They  mailed 
on  the  Council  ta  deprive  the  hAovating  teachers  saf  &mt 
office,  to  proscribe  their  doctrines,  and  to  maintain  the  ancient 
and  true  Christian  faith,  as  confirmed  by  past  agerand  seaW. 
by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  "  Conrane  all  the  bailiwicks  of  the 
canton,"  added  they,  "  if  yon  refuse  to  do  this,  we  will  take  it 
upon  ourselves."  The  Bernese  were  irritated,  and  replied, 
u  We  require  no  assistance  in  the  directing  of  those  who  hold 
authority  under  us;" 

This  answer  only  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  Forest  Cantons ; 
and  those  very  cantons,  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  poUti- 
col  liberty  of  Switzerland,  affrighted  at  -the  progress  of  refc 
gious  liberty,  began  to  seek  even  foreign  alliances  in  order  to 
destroy  it  la  opposing  the  enemies  of  the  capitulations  Jit 
seemed  to  them  reasonable  to  seek  the  aid  of  capitulations; 
sand  if  the  oligarchs  of  Switzerland  were  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful, it  was  natural  to  have  recourse  to  the  princes  their  allies, 
Austria,  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  her  own 
authority  in  the  Confederation,  was  ready  to  interfere  to 
•strengthen  the  power  of  Rome.  Berne  learnt  with>  terror  that 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  was  preparing  to  march 
against  Zurich,  and  all  those  who  took  part  with  the  Refor- 
mation.* 

Circumstances  were  becoming  more  trying.     A  succession* 
of  events,  more  or  less  adverse,  such  as  the  excesses  of  the  Ana- 

•  Berne  k  Zurich,  le  lundi  apres  Misericord*  (Kirchoff.  B.  Halte. 
n-85.) 
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baptists,  the  disputes  'With  Lu&er  concerning  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per, and  other  causes,  seemed  to  hare  compromised  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  The  conference  at 
Baden  had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Papists,  and  the  sword 
which  they  had  brandished  against  their  opponents  had  beefe 
shivered  hi  their  hands ;  but  their  animosity  and  rage  did  but 
increase,  and  they  began  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  effort  The 
Imperial  power  was  in  motion;  and  the  Austrian  bancU,  which 
tad  been  compelled  to  shameful  flight  from  the  defiles  of  Mo#- 
garten  and  the  heights  of  Sempach,  stood  ready  to  enter  Switz- 
erland with  flying  banners,  to  confirm  the  tottering  authority 
of  Roma  The  momeoA%ms  critical ;  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  halt  between  two  opinions  ;-^to  be  "  neither  clear  nor 
'  muddy."  "'  Berne  and  other  cantons  which  had  so  long  hesi- 
tated were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  decision,  either  to  return 
without  loss  of  time  to  the  Papal  ranks,  or  to  take  their  stand 
with  boldness  on  the  side  of  Christ 

Just  then  William  Farel,  a  Frenchman  from  the  mountains 
of  Dauphiny,  communicated  a  powerful  impulse  to  Switzer- 
land,— decided  the  reformation  of  the  western  cantons,  hitherto 
sunk  in  a  profound  slumber,  and  so  caused  the  balance  to  in- 
cline in  favour  of  the  new  doctrines  throughout  the  Confedera- 
tion, Farel1*  coming  resembled  the  arrival  of  those  fresh 
troops,  who,  just  when  the  battle  hangs  doubtfully,  appear 
upon  the  field,  throw  themselves  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  and 
decide  the  victory.  He  led  the  way  in  Switzerland  for  ano- 
ther Frenchman,  whose  austere  faith  and  commanding  genius 
were  ordained  to  terminate  the  Reformation,  and  render  the 
work  complete.  In  the  persons  of  these  distinguished  men 
France  took  her  part  in  that  vast  commotion  which  agitated 
Christendom.  It  is  therefore  time  that  we  should  turn  our 
attention  to  France* 
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THE   FRENCH. — 1500—1526. 

Ose  essential  character  of  Christianity,  is  its  Universality 
Very  different  in  this  respect  are  the  religions  o£  particular 
countries  that  men  hare  invented.  Adapting  themselves  to 
this  or  that  nation,  and  the  point  of  progress  which  it  has 
reached,  they  hold  it  fixed  and  motionless  at  that  point — or  if 
from  any  extraordinary  cause  the  people  are  carried  forward, 
their  religion  is  left  behind,  and  so  becomes  useless  to, 
them. 

There  has  been  a  religion  of  Egypt — of  Greece — of  Rome, 
and  even  of  Judea.  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  of  Mai+t 
kind. 

It  has  for  its  origin  in  man — Sin ;  and  this  is  a  character 
that  appertains  not  merely  to  one  race,  but  which  is  the  inherit 
tance  of  all  mankind.  Hence,  as  meeting  the  highest  neces- 
sities of  our  common  nature,  the  Gospel  is  received  as  from 
God,  at  once  by  the  most  barbarous  nations,  and  the  most  civ- 
ilized communities.  Without  deifying  national  peculiarities, 
like  the  religions  of  antiquity,  it  nevertheless  does  not  destroy . 
them,  as  modern  cosmopolism  aims  to  do.  It  does  better,  for 
it  sanctifies,  ennobles,  and  raises  them  to  a  holy  oneness,  by  the . 
new  and  living  principle  it  communicates  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into  the  world 
has  produced  an  incalculable  change  in  history.  There  had, 
previously  been  only  a  history  of  nations, — there  is  now  a 
history  of  mankind ;  and  the  idea  of  an  education  of  human 
nature  as  a  whole, — an  education,  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
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himself, — is  become  like  a  compass  for  the  historian,  the  key 
of  history,  and  the  hope  of  nations. 

But  the  effects  of  the  Christian  religion  are  seen  not  merely 
among  all  Bations,  but  in  all  the  successive  periods  of  their 
progress. 

When  it  first  appeared,  the  world  resembled  a  torch  about 
to  expire  in  darkness,  and  Christianity  called  forth  anew  a 
heavenly  flame. 

In  a  later  age,  the  barbarian  nations  had  rushed  upon  the 
Roman  territories,  carrying  havoc  and  confusion  wherever 
they  came;  and  Christianity,  holding  up  the  cross  against  the 
desolating  torrent,  had  subdued,  by  its  influence,  the  half-sav- 
age children  of  the  north,  and  moulded  society  anew. 

Tet  an  element  of  corruption  lay  hidden  m  the  religion 
carried  by  devoted  missionaries  among  these  rude  populations. 
Their  faith-  had  come  to  them  almost  as  much  from  Rome  as 
from  the  Bible.  Ere  long  that  element  expanded ;  man 
every  where  usurped  the  pilace  of  God, — the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  a  revival  of  religion 
became  necessary.  This  Christianity  gave  to  man  in  the  age 
of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  countries  we  have 
hitherto  surveyed  has  shown  us  the  new  teaching  rejecting 
the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  newly  arisen  prophets: 
but  it  is  the  shallows  of  Incredulity  which  it  especially  en- 
countered in  the  country  to  which  we  are  now  to  turn  our 
attention.  Nowhere  had  bolder  protests  been  heard  against 
the  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the  Church.  Nowhere  had 
there  been  a  more  striking  exhibition  of  that  love  of  learning, 
apart  from,  or  independent  ofj  Christianity,  which  often  leads 
to  irreligion.  Prance  bore  within  it  at  once  two  reformation^ 
— 4he  one  of  man,  the  other  of  God.  "  Two  nations  were 
4n  her  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  w^ere  to  be  separated 
from  her  bowels.'** 

In  Prance  not  only  had  the  Reformation  to  combat  incre- 
dulity as  well  as  superstition,  it  found  a  third  antagonist  which 

.•  Gen*  $$*.  23. 
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ft  had  net  taoouafcredj  fit  least  in  so  muck  strength,  among 
the  Germanic  population,  aud  this  was  immorality.  Ptoffi* 
ffoy  in  tfce  church  was  great  Debauchery  sat  vpon  th# 
throne  of  Francis  the  First  and  Catherine  de  Medkia;  and 
the  rigid  virtue!  of  the  Reformers  provoked  the  anger  of  the 
Sardanapaluaea*  Wherever  it  came,  doubtless,— iut  especi- 
ally in  France— the  Reformation  was  necessarily  not  only 
dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical,  bat,  moreover,  moral.  ; 

These  violent  opposing  influences,  which  the  Reformation 
encountered  at  one  anoVthe  same  moment  among  the  French, 
people,  gave  to  it  a  character  altogether  peculiar.  Nowhere 
did  it  so  often  hove  its  dwelling  in  dungeons,  or  bear  so  mark* 
ed  a  resemblance  to  the  Christianity  of  die  first  ages  in  ftkh. 
and  love^attd  hi  the  number  of  its  martyrs.  If  in  those  coun- 
tries of  which  we  have  heretofore  spoken  the  Reformation 
was  more  illustrated  by  its  triumphs,  in  those  we  are  about  to 
apeak  of  it  was  more  glorious  in  its  reverses!  If  elsewhere 
it  might  point  to  more  thrones  and  council  chambers,  here  it 
could  appeal  to  more  scaffolds  and  hill-side  meetings.  Who- 
ever knows  in  what  consists  the  real  glory  of  Christianity 
open  earth,  and  the  features  that  assimilate  it  to  its  Author 
Will  study  with  a  deep  feeling  of  veneration  and  affection 
the  history,  often  marked  with  blood,  which  we  are  now  to 
recount 

Of  those  wfco  have  afterwards  shone  on  the  stage  of  life, 
the  greater  number  have  been  born  and  have  grown  up  in  the 
provinces.  Paris  is  like  a  tree  which  spreads  out  to  view  its 
flowers  and  its  fruit,  but  of  which  the  roots  draw  from  a  dis- 
tance and  from  hidden  depths  of  the  soil  the  nutritive  juke* 
which  they  transform.     The  Reformation  followed  this  law. 

The  Alps,  which  had  witnessed  the  rise  of  fearless  Chris- 
tian men  in  every  canton,  and  almost  in  every  valley  of  Switz- 
erland, were  destined  in  France  also  to  shelter,  with  their 
lengthened  shadows,  the  infancy  of  some  of  the  earliest  Re-* 
formers,  for  ages  they  had  preserved  their  treasure  more 
d  less  pure  in  their  lpfty  valleysyamoag  the  inhabitants  of  th* , 
*  Sardanapalus  (Henry  II.)  inter  acorta.    (CahriniEpp.M.S.) 
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Piedmonteae  districts  of  Luaremo,  Angrogfce,  and  FteyrtjftsV 
The  truth,  which  Rome  tod  not  been  able  to  wrest  from  them, 
had  spread  from  the  heights  to  the  follows  and  base  of  fh* 
mountains  in  Provence  and  in  Daaphiny. 
>  The  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  Till.,  the  son  of 
Louis  XL  and  a  youth  of  feeble  health  and  timid  character 
—Innocent  VIII.  had  been  invested  with  the  Pontiffs  tiara 
(1484.)     He  had  seven  or  eight  sons  by  different  women  >— 
hence,  according  to  an  epigram  of  that  age,  the  Romans  unani 
niously  gave  him  the  name  of  Father.* 

There  was,  at  this  time,  on  the  southern  declivities  of  th* 
Alps  of  Dauphiny  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  as 
after-growth  of  the  ancient  Vaudois  opinions.  u  The  roots,1* 
says  an  old  chronicler,  "  were  continually  putting'  forth  fresh 
shoots  in  all  directions."  t  Bold  men  were  heard  to  desig- 
nate the  Church  of  Rome  the  'church  of  evil  spirits,9  and  to 
maintain  that  it  was^uite  as  profitable  to  pray  in  a  stable  as 
in  a  church. 

The  clergy,  the  bishops,  and  the  Roman  legates  were  loud* 
in  their  outcries,  and  on  the  5th  of  May,  1487,  Innocent  VIII. 
the  c  Father'  of  the  Romans,  issued  a  bull  against  these  ham-' 
bie  Christians.  ~  <*  To  arms,"  said  the  Pontiff,  "  to  arms  I  and 
tsample  those  heretics  under  your  feet  as  you  would  crush  the 
venomous  serpent"^ 

At  the  approach  of  the  Legate,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  and  a  host  of  voluntaries,  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  the  Vaudois, 
the  latter  abandoned  their  dwellings  and  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains, caverns,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  the  birds  flee  for 
shelter  when  a  storm  is  rising.     Not  a  valley,  a  thicket,  or 

.  *  Octo  nocens  pueroe  genuit  totideraque  paellas. 
,  Hone  meritp  potent  dicere  Roma  Patrem. 
•t  In  Ebredonensi  archiepiscopatu  veteres  Waldensium  luereticonrai 
fibra  repullalarunt.    (Raynald.    Annates  Ecclesiast.  ad.  ann.  1487.) 

%  Armis  insurgant,  eosque  veluti  aspides  vehenosos  ...  conculcent 
(B«U  of  Innocent  VIIL  preserved  at  Cambridge.  Leger  Hirtoiw  4m 
5^U»«  V w^loiK#»  ii  p.  a) 
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i  fock  escaped  their  persecutors'  search.  Throoghoti*  ffc* 
adjacent  Alps,  and  especially  on  th*  side  of  Italy,  these  de* 
Itaeeless  disciples  of  Christ  were  tracked  like  hunted  deer. 
At  last  the  Pope's  satellites  were  worn  oat  with  the  pursuit  5 
their  strength  was  exhausted,  their  feet  could  no  longer  sca|a 
the  inaccessible  retreats  of  the  "  heretics,"  and  their  arms  r*> 
fused  their  office. 

In  these  Alpine  solitudes,  then  disturbed  by  Roman  fanati- 
cism, three  leagues  from  the  ancient  town  of  Gap,*  in  the  di- 
rection of  Grenoble,  not  far  from  the  flowery  turf  that  clothes 
Ike  table  land  of  Bayard's  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont 
da  I*  Aiguille,  and  near  to  the  Col  de  Glaize,  toward  the  source 
of  the  Buzon,  stood,  and  still  stands,  a  group  of  houses,  half 
'hidden  by  surrounding  trees,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Farel,  or,  in  patois,  Farmv,.\  On  an  extended  plain  above 
the  neighbouring  cottages,  stood  a  house  of  the  class  to  which, 
in  France;  the  appellation  of  "  gmtilkommierJ*  is  attached,—- 
a  country  gentleman's  habitation.^  It  was  surrounded  by  aft 
orchard,  which  formed  an  avenue  to  the  village.  Here,  in 
ihose  troublous  times,  lived  a  family  bearing  the  name  of  Fa* 
jrel,  of  long-established  reputation  for  piety,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  noble  descent  $  In  the  year  1489,  at  a  time  when 
Dauphiny  was  groaning  under  a  weight  of  papal  oppression, 
exceeding  what  it  had  ever  before  endured,  a  son  was  born  h* 
this  modest  mansion,  who  received  the  name  of  William. 
Three  brothers,  Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude,  and  a  sister, 

♦  Principal  town  of  {fie  High  Alps. 

f  Revue  da  D*uphin6,  July  1&7,  p.  85. 

t  Grenoble  to  Gag,  distant  a  quarter  of  an  hoar's  journey  iron  the 
last  posthouse,  and  a  stone's  throw  to  the  right  from  the  high  road  is  the 
village  of  the  Farels.  The  site  of  the  house  which  belonged  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  frarel  is  still  pointed  out.  Though  it  is  now  occupied  by  a 
deftage  only,  its  dimensions  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  original  struc- 
ture must  have  been  a  dwelling  of  a  superior  order.  The  present  inhab- 
itant of  the  cottage  bears  the  name  of  Fare!/  For  these  parfieulars  lint ' 
Indebted  to  M;  Blanc,  the  paetorof  Mens. 

I  Gufiehnam  Farelhna  Deiphhiaiem;  nobili  famifta  ortum.  (Bete 
bene*.)  GaJvin,  writing  to  Cardinal  Sadofot,  dwells  open  the  disinter* 
estedness  of  Farel,— 4  m*n  c/suck  noble  kirtk.    (Opuscuja,  p.  H8.)       •* 
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g*tw  spf  with  William,  sod  stared  his  sports  oo*h#  ba*k»  of 
tka  Bttion,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bayard. 

His  infancy  and  boyhood  were  passed  on  the  same  spot 
His  parent*  were  among  the  most  submissive  thralls  of  Pope- 
ry, "  My  father  and  mother  believed  every  thing,***  he  tells 
m  himself;  and  accordingly  they  brought  up  their  children  m 
the  strictest  observances  of  Romish  devotion. 
.  God  had  endowed  William  Fare!  with  many  exalted  quali- 
ties, fitted  to  give  him  an  ascendancy  over  his  fellow-men. 
Gifted  at  once  with  a  penetrating  judgment,  and  a  lively  ima- 
gination, sincere  and  upright  in  his  deportment,  characterised 
byta  loftiness  of  soul  which  never,  under  any  temptation,  at 
lowed  him  to  dissemble  the  convictions ,of  his  heart; — he  was 
itill  more  remarkable  for  the  earnestness,  the  ardour,  the  un- 
flinching courage  which  bore  him  up  and  carried  him  forward 
in  spite  of  every  hindrance.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
the  faults  allied  to  these  noble  qualities,  and  his  parents  found 
frequent  occasion  to  repress  the  violence  of  his  disposition. 
.  William  threw  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  same 
superstitious  course  which  his  credulous  family  had  followed 
before  him.  "  I  am  horror  struck,"  said  he,  at  a  later  period^ 
,  <  when  I  think  on  the  hours,  the  prayers,  the  divine  honours, 
which  I  have  offered  myself,  and  caused  others  to  offer,  to  the 
cross,  and  such  like  vanities.'^ 

.  Four  leagues  distant  from  Gap,  to  the  south,  near  Tallard, 
on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  impetuous  waters  of  the  Du- 
rance, was  a  place  in  high  repute  aUhat  time,  called  La  Sainte 
Croix.  William  was  but  seven  or  eight  years  old  when  his 
parents  thought  fit  to  take  him  thither  on  a  pilgrimage^ 
"The  cross  you  will  see  there,"  said  they,  "is  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  very  cross  on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  eruci  Red." 
,   The  family  set  forth  on  their  journey,  and,  on  reaching  the, 

•  > 
.  •  DiiTr»y««i^dekcn)ix,parGuak«HneF»rel,p.33'7. 

t  Du  viay  usage  de  la  croix,  par  GaiUaune  Fare},  p.  383. 
€  *  J'estoye  fort  jptit  et  a  peiae  je  savoys  life.    (Ibid,  p.  237.)     I* 
premier  pakrjaage  annuel  j9«i  est*  a  eat*  a  la  aaiocta  &&x.    (&4aY 
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•Afsgtof  their  veneration,  cast  themselves  prostrate  before  it 
After  they  had  gazed  awhile  on  the  holy  wood  of  the  cross, 
fed  Ae- copper  appertaining  to  it, — the  latter,  as  the  priest  told 
them,  "made  oi  the  basin  in  which  our  Saviour  washed  the 
feet  of  his  disciples*"— the  pilgrims  cast  their  eyes  on  a  Bute 
cruei&x  which  wafe  attached  to  the  cross.  *  When  the  devttft 
send**  hail  and  thunder,"  rammed  the  priest,  "this  crucifi* 
move*  so  violently,  that  one  would  think  it  wanted  to  get  loose1 
from  the  cross  to  put  the  devils  to  ltight,  and  all  the  while  it 
keeps  throwing  out  sparks  of  fire  against  the  storm ;  were  ft 
sot  for  this,  the  whole  country  would  be  swept  bare."* 

These  pious  pilgrims  were  greatly  affected  at  the  recital  of 
such  prodigies.  "  Nobody,"  continued  the  prjtst,  ajeea  or 
knows  any  thing  of  these  things,  except  myself  and  this  man 
here  .  .  .  ."  The  pilgrims  turned  their  heads,  and  saw  ar 
strange  looking  man  standing  beside  them,  "  It  would  have 
frightened  you  to  look  at  him,"  says  Fare! :  "the  pupil?  of 
both  his  eyes  seemed  to.be  covered  with  white  specks;  whether 
they  were  ao  in  reality,  or  that  Satan  gave  them  that  appeav* 
ance^t  This  uncouth  looking  man,  whom  the  unbelieving 
called  the  *  priest's  wizard,"  on  being  appealed  to  by  the  bfc 
ter,  bore  testimony  at  once  to  the  truth  of  the  miracle4  r 

A  new  episode  was  now  accidentally  introduced  to  cora^ 
pfeje  the  picture,  and  mingle  suggestions  of  guilty  excess  witk 
the  dreams  of  superstition.    "  Up  comes  a  young  woman  on 
some  errand  very  different  from  devotion  to  the  cross,  carry** 
ing  a  little  child  wrapped  in  a  cloak.    And,  hehold,  the: 
priest,  goes  to  meet  her,  and  takes  hold  of  her  and  the  child, 
and  carries  them  straight  into  the  chapel :  never,  believe  me,~ 
did  couple  in  a.  dance  amble  off  more  lovingly  than  did  these 
two.    But  so  blinded  were  we  that  we  took  no  heed  of  their* 
gestures  or  their  glances,  and  even  had  their  behaviour  been** 
still  more  unseemly,  we  should  have  deemed  it  altogether 
right  and  reverent :— -of  a  truth,  both  the  damsel  and  the  priest, , 

^  Dei  vray  usage  de  la  crobt ,  par  GUuHaumo  Fare!,  p.  235—239. 
tIWd.p.33X  tIMd.p.m 
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nnjiratnrri  the  miraeh  thoroughly,  and  how*tfl  ttara  a  pllgrftfr 
^B•ittofia^ad«•!^lL?,* 

Hew  we  we  presented  with  a  faithful  pietrore  of  theretigfor* 
and  manners  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reform 
Wadon.  Matalft  wad  belief  had  alike  been  vitiated,  and  each 
steed  in  need  of  a  thorough  renovation,  ht  proportion  as  » 
higher  valae  was  attached  to  outward  rites,  die  sanctiieatiow 
of  the  heart  bad  become  leas  *&ik  leu  an  object  of  concern  5— * 
dead  ordinances  had  every  where  usurped  the  place  of  a 
sftristian  life;  and,  by  a  revoking  yet  natural  alliance,  tho 
most  scandalous  debauchery  had  been  combined  with  the* 
most  superstitious  devotion.  Instances  are  on  record  of  theft 
committed  at  the  altar j — seduction  practised  in  the  confessional, 
-—poison  mingled  with  the  eacharis^-^ultery^erpetraied  at 
tko- foot  of  a  crossl  Superstition,  while  ruining  Christian1 
doctrine,  had  ruined  morality  ateo. 

There  were,  however,  numerenm  exceptions  to  this  pitiable 
State  of  things  m  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages.  Even 
a  superstitious  faith  may  be  a  sincere  one*  Wiiham  Farel  is 
an  example  of  this.  The  same  zeal  which  afterwards  urged 
him  to  travel  incessantly  from  place  t»  place,  that  he  might 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  incited  him  to 
visit  every  spot  where  the  church  exhibited  a  miracle,  or  ex- 
acted a  tribute  of  adoration,  *  Bauphmy  could  boast  of  her 
seven  wonders,  which  had  long  been  sanctified  in  the  "imagi- 
nation of  the  people.f  But  the  beauties  of  natate, by  which 
he  was  .surrounded,  had  also  their  influence  in  raking  his 
thoughts  to  the  Create*, 

The  magnificent  chain  of  the  Alps, — the  pinnacles  covered 
with  eternal  snow,— the  enormous  rocks,  sometimes  rearing 
their  pointed  summits  to  the  sky,— sometimes  stretching  their 
naked  ridges  on-and-oa  above  the  level,  elands,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  an  island  suspended  ha  the  air,— all  these 

*  Dn  vray  usage  de  la  croix,  par  Guillaume  Farel,  p.  235.  Some 
pfeawof  this  narrative  hare  been  a  little  softened, 

t  The  boiling  spring,  the  ckterna  of  Sassenage,  fh<9  manner  of  Bite* 
con,  Ac 
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#o»fa»o£«re«tionr,  which,  even  tkefe,  were  dilating  the  soul4 
of  Ulrie  Zwingle,  in  the  Tockenburg,  spoke  with  equal  force 
to  the  hoot  of  William  Farel,  among  the  mountains  of 
Dauphiny.  He  thirsted  for  life,— for  knowledge— for  light  f 
he  aspired  to  be  something  great :  he  asked  permission  to  study. 

It  was  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  his  father,  who  thought 
that  a  young  noble  should  know  nothing  beyond  his  rosary 
and  his  sword.  The  universal  theme  of  conversation  at  that 
tune  was  the  prowess  of  a  young  countryman  of  William's, 
a  v  native  of  Dauphiny,  like  bjmself,  named  Du  Terrail,  but 
better  known,  by  the  name  of  Bayard,  who  had  recently  per^ 
formed  astonishing  feats  of  valour  in  the  battle  of  Tar,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps.  "  Such  sons  as  he,w  it  was  currently 
remarked,  "  are  like  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man.' 
Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  them !"  Ac- 
cordingly, Farel's  father  resisted  his  wish  to  become  a  scholar. 
But  the  youth's  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken.  God  de- 
signed him  for  nobler  conquests  than  any  that  are  to  be 
achieved  by  such  as  Bayard.  Ho  urged  his  request  with  re- 
peated importunity,  and  the  old  gentleman  at  length  gave  way  * 

Parel  immediately  applied  himself  to  study  with  surprising 
ardour.  The  masters  whom  he  found  in  Dauphiny  were  of 
little  service  to  him ;  and  he  had  to  contend  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  imperfect  methods  of  tuition  and  incapable 
teachers.!  But  difficulties  stimulated  rastead  of  discouraging 
him;  and  he  soon  surmounted  these  impediments.  His 
orothers  followed  his  example.  Daniel  subsequently  entered: 
on  the  career  of  politics,  and  was  employed  on  some  import^ 
ant  negotiations  concerning  religion.^  Walter  was  admitted 
into  the  confidence  of  the  Count  of  Furstemberg. 

Fare!,  ever  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  having 
learned  all  that  was  to  be  learned  in  his  native  province, 

*  Cum  a  parentibus  vix  impetrassem  ad  littcras  concessnm.  (Fare! 
Natafi  Galeoto,  1527.  MS.    Letters  of  the  conclave  of  Neuchatel.) 

t  A  praeeptotilHw  pwecipat  in  Latkia  lingua  foeptMmis  imtftutaa, 
CIVeHiEpwt.)  '         '    " 

t  Life  of  Parel,  MS.  at  Geneva. 
YOL.   III.  30 
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turned  his  eyttl  elsewhst*  Tfee  feme  of  the  university  rf 
Paris  bad  Jong  resounded  through  the  Christiain  wdrkL  Ho 
was  anxious  to  see  a  this  mother  of  ail  the  sciences,  this  tiros 
luminary  of  the  Church,  which  never  knew  eclipses^-thie 
pure  and  polished  mirror  of  the  faith,  dimmed  by  r*6  cloud, 
sullied  by  no  foul  touch.*  He  obtained  permission  from  his 
parents,  and  set  out  for  the  capital  of  France, 

*  In  the  course  of  the  year  15 10,  or  shortly  after  die  close  ef 
that  year,  the  young  Dauphineee  arrived  in  Paris.  His  native 
province  had  sent  him  forth  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Papacy, 
«r-4he  capital  was  to  convert  him  into  something  fer  different 
In  France  the  Reformation  was  not.  destined,  as  in  Germany, 
to  take  its  rise  in  a  petty  city.  By  whatever  movement  the 
population  of  the  former  country  may  at  any  time  be  agitated; 
the  impulse  is  always  to  be  traced  to  the  metropolis.  A  co»- 
currence  of  providential  circumstances  had  made  Paris,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  focus  from  which 
a  spark  of  vivifying  fire  migh$  easily  be  emitted.  The 
granger  from  the,  neighbourhood  of  Gap,  who  had  just  found 
his  way  to  the  great  city,  an  obseure  and  ill-instraeted  youthf 
was  to  receive  that  spark  into  his  bosom,  and  to  share  it  with 
many  around  him. 

Lous  XII.)  the  father  of  his  people,,  had  just  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  representative*  of  the  Fr each  clergy  at  Tour* 
This  prince  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  times  of  the  Reform 
mation,  so  that  if  that  great  revolution  had  taken  place  during, 
his  reign,  all. France,  probably,  would  have  become  Protest- 
ant The  assembly  at  Tours  had  declared  ihat  the  King  liad 
&  right  to  make  war  against  the  Pope,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  These  decisions  were 
the  subject  of  general  conversation  in  the  colleges,  as  well  as 
in  the  city,  and  at  the  court,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  young  Farel. 

'  Two  children  of  royal  blood  were  then  growing  up  in  the 

**  Uaiverntatem  ParisKflwem  mtJtsem  txanbam  *ci«nti«rom  .... 
speculum  fidei  tersum  et  politum  .  ,  .  (Prima  Apellat  U»rrer«t  an*. 
1396,  Bulcetw,  ir.  p.  806.) 
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aogrt  of  Louia  The  mm  was  a  y ogng  prince  of  tadl  stature, 
and  a  striking  cast  of  features,  who  evinced,  little  moderation 
of  character,  and  yielded  himself  unreflectingly  to  the  mastery 
of  his  psssipns,  so  that  the  king  was  often-  heard  to  gay,  "  Thai 
great  hoy  will  spoil  all."*  This  was  Francis  of  Angouldme; 
Duke  of  Valois,  the  king's  cousin.  Boisy,  his  governor,  had 
taught  him,  however*  t*  show  great  respect  to  letters. 
,  The  companion  of  Francis  was  his  sister  Margaret,  who 
was  two  year*  older  than  himself!  "  A  princess/'  says  Bran* 
t£me,  "  of  rigorous  understanding,  and  great  talents,  hotlt 
natural  and  acquired."  t  Accordingly,  Louis  had  spared  nd 
painsin  her  education,  and  theraost  learned  men  in  the  kingdom; 
were  prepared  to  acknowledge  Margaret  as  their  patroness." 
-  Already,  indeed,  a  group  of  illustrious  mexr  was  collected 
round  the  two  Valois.  William  Bade,  who,  in  his  youth,  had 
given  himself,  up  to  self-indulgence  of  every  kind,  and  espe^ 
ciaJly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  chase, — living  among  his 
hawks,  and  horses,  and  hounds;  and  who,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  had  suddenly  altered  his  course  of  life,  sold  off • 
his  equipage,  and  applied  himself  to  study  with  all  the  eager* 
ness  he  had  formerly  displayed  when  cheering  on  his  pack  to 
follow  the  scent  through  field  and  forest  J—^Cop, the  physfekn, 
t— Francis,  Vatable,  whose  proficiency  in  Hebrew  learning 
was  admired  by  the  Jewish  doctors  themselves,— James 
Tnsan,  the  celebrated  Hellenist; — these  and  other  men  of 
tetters  besideSj^-encouraged  by  Stephen  Poucher,  the  bishop 
of  Paris,  Louis  Ruze,  the  "  lieutenant-Civil,"  and  Francis  da 
Luynes,  and  already  protected  by  the  two  young  Valois;,— 
maintained  their  ground  against  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  regarded  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  as 
the.  most  fearful  heresy.  At  Paris,  as  m  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  the  restoration  of  religious  truth  was  preceded  by 
the  jeyival  of  letters.  .  But  in  France  the  hands  that  prepared 
the  materials  were  not  appointed  to  construct  the  edifice. 

♦  Mezeray,  toI.  iv.  p.  127. 
t  Brant  Dames  Illustres,  p.  331. 
't  His  wife  and  sona  came  to  Geneva  in  1540,  after  his  deat^  ,     ■  l  ..T, 
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Among  all  the  doctors  who  than  adorned  theFra*h  ro* 
Uopoiis,  one  of  the  meet  remarkable  was  *  man  of^irmmitiva 
stature*  of  mean  appearance,  and  hftmble  birth;*  whose  wit, 
erudition,  and  eloquence  had  an  indescribable  charm  for  all 
who  approached  him.  The  name  of  this  doctor  was  Lefevre  5 
he  was  bora  in  1455  at  Etables,a  little  town  in  Ffcardy.  He 
had  received  only  an  indiflerent  education,— a  barbarous  onei 
Theodore  Bejsa  calk  it;  bat  his  genius  had  supplied  the  want 
of  masters;  and  his  piety,  his  learning,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
•oul  shone  with  a  lustre  so  much  the  brighter*  He  had  been 
a  great  traveller,— it  would  even  appear  that  his  desire  to 
acquire  knowledge  had  led  him  Mo  Asia  and  Africaf  Sd 
early  as  the  year  1493,  Lefevre,  being  then  a  doctor  of  theo* 
logy,  occupied  the  station  of  a  professor  m  the  University  of 
Paris*  He  immediately  assumed  a  distinguished  place  among 
his  colleagues,  and  in  the  estimation  of  Erasmus  ranked  above 
them  al!4 

Lefevre  soon  discovered  that  he  had  a  peculiar  task  to 
fidfil.  Though  attached  to  the  practices  of  the  Romish 
church,  he  conceived  a  desire  to  reform  the  barbarous  system 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  University  ;§  he  accordingly 
began,  to  teach  the  various  branches  of  philosophy  with  a 
precision  hitherto  unknown.  He  laboured  to  revive  the  study 
of  languages  and  classical  antiquities.  He  went  further  than 
this;  he  perceived  that  when  a  mental  regeneration  is  aimed 
at,  philosophy  and  literature  are  insufficient  instruments. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  the  scholastic  theology,  which  for  so 
many  ages  bad  held  tfn  undisputed  sway  in  the  seats  of  learn* 
ing,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Bible,  and  again  introduced  the 
•tody  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  evangelical  science.    They 

*  Homunculi  unius  neque  gen  ere  insignia.    (Bez®  Icones.) 

t  In  the  2nd  chapter  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thestalonians  is  a  curious  story  regarding  Mecc*  and  the  temple  there, 
which  he  relates  in  the  style  of  a  traveller. 

t  Fabro,  viro  quo  vix  in  multia  millibus  reperias  vel  integriorem  vel 
humaniorem,  says  Erasmus.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  174.) 

I  Barbariem  nobifissima  academi* incumbentem  detxqdi 

(Bess  leoaes.t 
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w^aoWrenrwemrehes  to  which  ho  aMcted  himself ;  W 
wast  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  Bible.  His  eloquence,  hii 
candour,  hit  affability,  captivated  every  heart  Earnest  and 
flfrveat  in  the  pulpit, — in  hii  private  intercourse  with  hit 
pupils  he  condescended  to  the  most  engaging  familiarity. 
***He  loves  me  exceedingly,"  was  the  language  of  Glareanus, 
one  of  the  number,  when  writing  to  his  friend  Zwingle ;  a  ha 
is  all  frankness  and  kindness,— he  sings,  he  plays,  he  disputes, 
and  then  laughs  with  me  "*  Accordingly,  a  great  number 
of  discipks  from  every  country  were  gathered  around  his 
chair. 

''  This  man,  learned  as  he  was,  submitted  himself  all  the 
while,  with  childlike  simplicity,  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
church.  He  passed  as  much  time  in  the  churches  as  in  his 
closet, — so  that  a  sympathetic  union  seemed  established  be* 
forehand  between  the  old  doctor  of  Picardy  and  the  young 
student  of  Danphmy.  When  two  natures,  so  congenial  as 
these,  are  brought  within  the  same  sphere,  though  it  be  the 
wide  and  agitated  circle  of  a  capital  city,  their  reciprocal  at- 
traction  must  at  last  place  them  in  contact  with  each  other. 
In  his  pious  pilgrimages,  young  Farel  soon  observed  an  old 
man,  by  whose  devotion  he  was  greatly  interested.  He  re- 
marked how  he  fell  otnhis  knees  before  the  images,  how  long 
he  remained  in  that  posture,  how  fervently  he  seemed  to  pray, 
and  how  devoutly  he  repeated  his  hours.  H  Never,"  saya 
Farel,  "had  1  heard  a  chanter  chant  the  mass  more  rever- 
ently "t  This  was  Lefevre.  Farel  immediately  felt  a  strong 
desire  U>  become  acquainted  with  him ;— and  great,  indeed, 
w*a  his  joy  when  the  venerable  man  met  his  approaches  with 
kindness.  He  had  now  found  what  he  had  come  to  the  capi- 
tal to  seek.  Henceforth  his  chief  delight  was  to*  converse  with 
the  doctor  of  Staples,  to  listen  to  his  instructions,  to  prac- 
tise his  admirable  precepts,  and  to  kneel  with  him  in  pious 
adoration  at  the  same  shrine.     Often  were  the  aged  Lefevre 

*  Supra  modum  me  amat  totos  integer  et  Candidas,  mecum  cantillat 
Mil,  dwputat,  ridet  mecum.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  96.) 
t  Ep.  de  Farel  K  toua  •eigneur*,  peuples  et  pastcum 
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104  faril's  rkywiesmdv  ram  ths  fofe. 

and  bit  youthful  disciple  seta  assisting  eaeh  other  to  wiomJ&m 
knags  of  the  Virgin  with  flowers,— while  far  removed  from 
Paris,  Jar  removed  from  the  throng  of  the  collegiate  hail,  they 
saurmured  in  concert  their  earnest  prayers  to  the  blessed  Mary.* 

The  attachment  of  Fare!  to  Lefevre  was  generally  noticed, 
and  the  respect  inspired  by  the  old  doctor  was  reflected  on  his 
papiL  This  illustrious  connection  was.  the  means  of  with-, 
drawing  the  young  Danphinese  from  his  obscurity.  He  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  for  his  zeal ;  and  many^ptous  persons 
of  the  wealthier  order  entrusted  him  with  sums  of  money,  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  poor  students.! 

Some  tkne  elapsed  before  Lefevre  and  hta  disciple  attained 
to  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth.  It  was  neither  the  hope  of. 
a  rich  benefice,  nor  any  propensity  to  an  irregular  life,  thai  • 
bound  Farel  so, firmly  to  the  cause  of  Popery:  a  spirit  like 
his  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  motives  so  sordid.  The  Pope, 
in  his  eyes,  was  the  visible  chief  of  the  church,-^a  sort  of 
divinity,  at  whose  bidding,  souls  were  rescued  £r<m  perdition* 
If  any  one,  in  his  hearing,  presumed  to  say  a  word  against  the 
venerated  Pontiff,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  like  a  raging  woli^ 
and,  if  he  could,  would  have  called  down  thunder  from  heaven 
to  overwhelm  the  guilty  wretch  in  ruin  and  confusion.  "I 
believe,"  he  said,  "in  the  cross,  in  pilgrimages,  in  images, 
in  vows,  in  relics.  What  the  priest  holds  in  his  hands,  shuts 
up.  in  the  box,  eats  himself  and  gives  to  be  eaten  by  others,-— 
that  is  ray  only  true  God, — and  to  me  there  is  no  God  beside^ 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  ?"  J  "  Satan,"  he  say*  afterwards,  "  had 
lodged  the  Pope,  and  Popery,  and  all  that  is  of  himself,  so 
deeply  in  my  heart,  that,  even  in  the  Pope's  own  heart,  they 
could  have  sunk  no  deeper." 

And  thus  it  was,  that  while  Farel  seemed  4o  be  seeking 
God,  his  piety  decayed,  and  superstition  gathered  strength  k 
his  soul    He  has  himself,  in  forcible  language,  described  hit 

*'  Fforibm  jubebat  Marianum  idolum,  dumuna  soli  murmtiraretw 
precea  Marianas  ad  idolum,  ornari.    (Farellua  PelEcano,  an  1556.) 
t  Manuscript  at  Geneva. 
t  £p.  de  Farel,— a  tous  seigneurs,  peoples  et  psateuis. 
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oondkito  at  that  time  *  «  Oh  F  says  h*,  "  how  t  shudder  at 
myself  and  my  sins,  when  I  think  on  it  all;  and  how  great 
mod  wonderful  a  work  of  God  it  is,  that  man  should  ever  be 
delivered  fifom  such  an  abyss !" 

The  deliverance  in  his  own  case  was  wrought  by  little  and 
fittle.  In  the  course  of  his  reading,  his  attention  had  at  first 
•been  engaged  by  profane  authors ;  but,  finding  no  food  for  his 
piety  in  these,  he  had  set  himself  to  study  the  lives  of  the 
saints :  infatuation  had  led  him  to  these  legends,  and  he  quitted 
them  more  miserably  infatuated  still. t  He  then  addressed 
himself  to  several  of  the  celebrated  doctors  of  the  age;  but 
these,  instead  of  imparting  tranquillity  to  his  mind,  only  ag- 
gravated his  wretchedness.  He  next  resolved  to  study  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  attempted  to  learn  Christianity  from 
Aristotle;  but  again  his  hopes  were  frustrated.  Books,  ima- 
ges, relics,  Aristotle,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints, — all  were 
unavailing.  His  eager  spirit  wandered  from  one  broken  cis- 
tern of  human  wisdom  tcf  another,  and  turned  away  from  each 
in  succession,  unrelieved  of  the  thirst  that  consumed  it. 

At  last,  remembering  that  the  Pope  allowed  ihe  writings 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  called  the  u  Hbty  Biblef 
Farel  betook  himself  to  the  perusal  of  these,  as  Luther,  in  the 
cloister  of  Erfurth  had  done  before  him ;  and  then,  to  his  dis- 
may4  he  found  that  the  existing  state  of  things  was  such  as 
could  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  the  rule  of  Scripture.  He 
was  now,  we  might  think,  on  the  very  point  of  coming  at  the 
truth,  when,  all  at  once,  the  darkness  rolled  back  upon  him 
with  redoubled  weight,  and  the  depths  closed  over  him  again. 
« Satan,"  says  he,  "  started  up  in  haste,  that  he  might  not  lose* 
his  possession,  and  wrought  in  me  as  he  was  wont"§  A  ter- 
rible struggle  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  word  of  the 
Church  now  ensued  in  his  heart.    If  he  fell  in  with  any  pas- 

*  Ctqo  plus  pergere  et  promovere  adnitebar,  ea  amplius  retrocedebam. 
(#ar.  Galeoto,  MS.  Letters  at  Neuchatel.) 

t  Que  de  saijctiscoascripta  offendebam,  verum  ex  stulto  insanum  fkr 
cfebant.    (Ibid.) 

1  Farel  a  tons  seigneurs.  t  IM» 
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sage  of  Scripture  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church)  he  east  down  his  eyes  in  perplexity,  not  daring  to 
credit  what  he  read.*  "  Ah !"  he  would  say,  shrinking  away 
from  the  Bible,  "  I  do  not  well  understand  these  things ;— I 
must  put  a  different  construction  on  these  passages  from  that 
which  they  seem  to  me  to  bear.  I  must  hold  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Church,— or  rather,  of  the  Pope !" 

One  day,  when  he  was  reading  the  Bible,  a  doctor,  who 
chanced  to  come  in,  rebuked  him  sharply.  "  Ho  one,"  said, 
he,  "  ought  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  until  he  has  studied: 
philosophy,  and  taken  his  degree  in  arts?  This  was  a  pre-' 
paration  the  Apostles  had  never  required  \ — but  Farel  believed 
him.  "  I  was  the  most  unhappy  of  men,"  he  tells  us,  "ibr  I 
turned  away  my  eyes  from  the  Jight,"f 

,  The  young  Dauphinese  was  now  visited  with  a  fresh  pai> 
oxysm  of  Romish  fervor.  Hk  imagination  was  inflamed  by 
the  legends  of  the  saints.  The  severities  of  monastic  d  iscipline 
were  to  him  a  powerful  attraction.  There  was  a  cluster  of 
gloomy  cells  in  a  wood  not  fer  distant  from  Paris,  occupied  by 
an  establishment  of  Carthusians:  hither  he  often  repaired  as 
an  humble  visitor,  and  took  part  in  the  austerities  of  the  monks. 
" I  was  busied  day  and  night,"  he  says,  "in  serving  the  devil 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Pope,-~that  man  of  sin.  I  had  my 
Pantheon  in  my  heart,  and  so  many  intercessory  so  many 
saviours,  so  many  gods,  that  I  might  well  have  passed  for  a 
Popish  register." 

The  darkness  could  never  grow  thicker, — but  now  the- 
morning  star  was  to  arise ;  and  the  voice  of  Lefevre  was  to- 
give  the  signal  of  its  appearance.  The  Doctor  of  Etaples  had 
already  caught  some  gleams  of  light :  an  inward  conviction 
assured  him  that  the  Church  could  not  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  she  then- was ; — and  often  on  his  way  homeward,  after 
chanting  the  mass,  or  paying  adoration  to  an  image,  tbe  old 
man  would  turn  to  his  youthful  disciple,  and  say  in  a  so  emu 
tone,  as  he  jgrasped  him  by  the  hand : — "  My  dear  William 

•  Oculos  demitteas,  vjsw  Don  credetan.    (Farel  Natali  Gfttoto) 
t  Oculo*  a  luce  wtfftebfcm. 
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€fad#tti  change  the  fee aftW^ 

Fareldid  not  properly  conceive  his  meaning.  But  Lefevrs 
414  not  atop  at  these  mysterious  words ;  and  the  great  change 
which  was  wrought  in  his  mind  about  this  time  was  appointed 
to- produce  a  similar  change  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil 

The  old  Doctor  had  undertaken  a  task  of  immense  labour* 
he  was  carefully  collecting  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  mat- 
tyts,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
mrs  inserted  in  the  calendar.  Two  months  had  already  been 
printed,  when  one  of  those  rays  of  light  that  come  from  on  high 
♦flashed  on  a  sudden  into  his  soul.  He  could  no  longer  over- 
come the  disgust  which  superstitions  so  puerile  must  ever  e*- 
eite  in  a  christian  heart  The  grandeur  of  the  word  of  God 
made  him  perceive  the  wretched  folly  of  such  fables;  They 
£ow  appeared  to  him  but  sis  "  brimstone/  fit  only"  to  kindle  the 
Ike  af  idolatry."  t  He  abandoned  his  work,  and,  casting  aside 
all  these  legends,  turned  affectionately  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
At  that  moment,  when  Lefevre,  forsaking  the  marvellous  his- 
tories of  the  saints,  laid  his  hand  on  the  word  of  God,  a  new 
era  opened  in  France, — and  the  Reformation  commenced  its 
course. 

Weaned,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  fictions  of  the-  Breviary, 
Lefevre  began  to  study  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul:  the  tight 
grew  rapidly  in  his  heart,  and  he  soon  communicated  to  his 
disciples  that  knowledge  of  the^  truth,  which  we  find  in  his 
Commentaries.^  Those  were  strange  doctrines  for  the  schools 
and  for  the  world  around  him,  which  were  then  nVst  heard 
m  Paris,  and  disseminated  by  printing' presses  through  all 

*  A  tous  seigneurs.— See  also  his  letter  to  Pellican.  Ante  annos  plus 
minus  quadraginta,  me  manu  apprehensum  ita  alloquebatur : — "Guil- 
Jttlfee,  eportet  orbem  immutari  et  tu  videfeis  P 

t  A  tous  swgaeurs,  peoples  et  pasteurs. 
.  %  The  first  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  be«M 
the  date,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  1512.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Royal 
library  at  Paris.  The  second  edition  is  that  to  which  my  citations  re- 
fer. The  learned  Simon,  in  hk  observations  on  the  New  Testament! 
•ays,  "James  Lefevre  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  able  commenta- 
tors of  his  age." 
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Cnriateadooa  Wcinay  imagine  that  the  young  students  wh* 
listened  were  aroused,  impressed,  and  changed ;  and  that  m 
ihi*  way  the  aurora  of  a  brighter  day  had  dawned  upen 
Prance  prior  to  the  year  1512. 

The  great  truth  of  Justification  by  Faith,  which  at  ooea 
overturns  the  subtitties  of  the  schools  and  the  Popish  doctrine 
#f  the  efficacy  of  work*,  wat  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  very 
bosom  of  Sorbomxe  itself  "  It  is  God  alone,"  said  the  teacher 
{a*d  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  the  very  roofirpf  die  uuiva*- 
#tty  would  cry  out  against  such  new  sounds,)  "  It  is  God  alone, 
who  by  His  grace  justifies  unto  MenuU  Ufe*  There  is  a 
xighteousness  of  our  own  works,  and  a  righteousness  which  is 
of  grace,— the  one  a  thing  of  man's  invention,  the  other  com- 
ittg  from  God,— the  one  earthly  and  passing  away,  the  other 
divine  and  everlasting,— the  one  the  shadow  and  semblance, 
the  other  the  light  and  the  truth,— the  one  discovering  sat  and 
bringing  the  fear  of  death — the  other  revealing  grace  ibr  the 
attainment  of  life  !J,t 

"  What  will  you  then  say?"  enquired  the  hearers,  to  whom 
auch  sounds  appeared  to  contradict  the  teaching  of  four  centu- 
ries, "  will  you  say  that  any  one  man  was  ever  justified  with- 
out  works  ?"— «  On*)  do  you  ask  V  returned  Lefevsa,  "why 
they  are  innumerable.  How  many  ahameful  sinners  have 
eagerly  asked  to  be  baptized,  having  nothing  but  feith  in 
Christ  alone,  and  who,  if  they  died  the  moment  after,  entered 
into  the  Kfe  of  the  blessed  without  works." — "  If,  then,  we  are 
not  justified  by  works,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  should  do  them," 
replied  some.  To  this  the  Doctor  made  answers—end  possi- 
bly the  other  Reformers  might  not  have  altogether  gone  with 
him  in  his  reply: — "  Gluite  the  contrary, — it  is  not  in  vain. 
If  I  hold  up  a  mirror  to  the  Sun,  it  receives  in  it  his  image: 
the  more  I  polish  and  cleanthe  mirror,  the  brighter  does  the 
reflection  of  thtf  sun  shine  in  it ;  but  if  I  suffer  it  to  tarnish  and 

*  Solus  exam  Det»  e*t  qui  banc  justitiam  per  fidem  tradifc,  qui  eels 
gratia  ad  Vitam  Justificai  sternam.    (Fabri  Gomm.  in  Epp.  Pauti,  p.  7&) 

t  Ilia  umbratUe  vestigium  atque  signnm,  hoc  lax  et  Veritas  est  (SVM 
Coma,  in  Epp.  PauK,  p.  70.) 
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4«U,  4bo  solar  bnUbuiey  is  loot  So  it  is  with  Justification  in 
ihoee  who  lead  an  unholy  Ufc.  -''  la  this  passage,  Lefevre,  like 
fit  Augusta,  in  several  parts  of  ins  writings,  does  not  perhaps 
sufficiently  mark  the  distinction  between  justification  and  sane* 
tification.  The  Doctor  of  Etaples  often  reminds  us  of  him  of 
Hippone.  Those  who  lead  an  unholy  life  hare  never  re- 
ceived justification,— hence  such  cannot  lose  it.  But  Lefevre 
perhaps  intended  to  say  that  the  Christian,  when  he  fells  into 
4Uy  sin,  loses  the  assurance  of  his  salvation,  and  not  his  salva- 
tion itself*  To  this  way  of  stating  it  there  would  he  nothing 
to  object 

Thus  a  new  life  and  a  new  character  of  teaching  had  pene- 
trated within  the  University  of  Park  The  doctrine  of  Faith, 
which  in  the  first  ages  had  been  preached  in  Gaul  by  Potmus 
and  Irensus,  was  again  heard.  Thenceforward  there  were 
two  different  parties  and  two  different  peoples  in  that  cele- 
brated school.  The  instructions  given  by  Lefevre,— the  zeal 
-  of  his  disciples,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dry  teaching 
of  the  majority  of  its  doctors,  and  the  frivolous  conversation  of 
the  generality  of  the  students.  In  the  colleges,  more  time  was 
lost  in  committing  to  memory  different  parts  in  comedies,  mas- 
querading,, and  mountebank  farces,  than  was  given  to  the  study 
of  God's  word.  In  such  forces  it  not  unfrequentry  happened 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  higher  classes,, the  nobilky,  arid 
*  even  royalty  itself,  was  forgotten.  At  the  very  time  we  aro 
writing  of,  the  Parliament  intervened,  and  summoning  before 
diem  the  principals  of  several  of  the  colleges,  prohibited  those 
indulgent  tutors  from  suffering  such  comedies  to  be  acted  m 
their  houses,  f 

But  a  mightier  intervention  than  the  mandates  of  Parlia- 
\  came  to  the  correction  of  these  disorders  in  the  Univer- 


♦  The  believer  may  well  bless  God  for  this  truth,  namely,  thai  he  may 
the  (^sh&ment*)  assurance  of  his  salvation  without  his  salvation 
being  endangered.  The  cloud  may,  and  it  is  believed  often  has,  involved 
the  vessel  daring  the  greater  part  of  her  course,  which  is  not  the  less  ad- 
vancing unto  the  haven  where  she  would  be.  Is  Christ  in  the  vessel.V^ 
k  that  which  concerns  Us.— 7>. 

t  Crevier  Hist  de  l'Unfrersit*,  V.  p.  95. 
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,#ily;  Gnmun  was  preached  among:  its  inmitem  Great  was 
the  commotion  ©a  its  benches ;  and  the  minds  of  the  students 
werealmost  as  generally  eoeupied-with  discussions  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  as  in  scholastic  subtilties  *>r  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions. Some  of  those  whose  lives  jtfeve  least  ahfe  to  bear 
the  light,  were  yet  beard  taking  the  pact  of  works,  and  feeling 
instmetively  that  the  doctrine  of  Faith  condemned  the  licenti- 
ousness of  their  lives,*— they  maintained  that  Si  James,  in  his 
..epistle,  was  at  variance  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paid.  Le- 
-fevre,  resolving  to  stand  by  and  protect  the  treasure  he  had 
found,  showed  how  the  two  Apostles  agreed :  "  Does  not  &L 
James  say/1  asked  he  "  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh 
down  from  a&w>«,-Hand  who  will  contest  that  justification  is 
the  perfect  gift,  the  excellent  grace?  ..  .  If  we  see  a  man 
moving,  the  breathing  we  see  in  him  is  io  us  the  sign  of  life. 
Thus  works  are  necessary,  but  only  as  signs  of  that  living 
feith  which  is  accompanied  by  justification.*  Is  it  the  eye- 
aalve o*  lotion  which  gives  light  fcrthe  eye?  No ;  it  is  the  light 
«f  the  sua  Just  so  our  works  a*e  but  as  eye-salves  and  lo- 
tions; the  beam  that  the  sun  sends  forth  from  above  is  justifi- 
cation itself."! 

;  Farel  hung  upon  these  sounds  with  intense  interest  in- 
stantly this  word  of  a  Salvation  by  Grace  had  upon  his  soul 
!*a  unspeakable  power  of  attraction.  Every  objection  felly — 
.every  difficulty  vanished.  Scarcely  had  Lefevre  brought  fer-< 
ward  this  doctrine,  when  Farel  embraced  it  with  ail  his  heart 
and  mind.  He  had  known  enough  of  labour  and  conflict  to 
*£e  convinced  that  he  had  no  power  to  save  himself ;  therefore, 
when  he  saw  in  God's  word  that  God  saves  frbely,  he  be- 
lieved God.  "Lefevre,"' exclaimed  he,  "extricated  me  from 
the  delusive  thought  t>£  human  desearvtngs*  and  taught  me  haw 
that  all  is  of  Grace}— which  I  believed  as  soon  as  k  was 
spoken,"  J    Thus  was  gained  to  the  feith  by  a  conversion  4* 

*  Opera  signa  vivas  fidei,  quam  justificatio  sequitor.    (Fabri  Comm. 
in  Epp.  Pauli,  p.  73.) 
t  Sed  radius  desuper  a  sole  vibratos,  justificatio  est,   (Ibid.  p.  W.) 
t  Parol     A  tons  seigneurs,  ,. 
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prompt  and  4ecisive  as  that  of  St  Paul  himself;  dial  ,F*ttl 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  Theodore  Beza,  undismayed. by 
ihreatening,  despising  the  shame  and  enduring  hit  cross,  won 
for  Chrisv^MoitfbelKard,  Neu/chatel,  Lausanne,  Aigle,  and 
at  last  Geneva  itself* 

v.  Meanwhile  Lefeyve,  following  tip  his  teaching,  and  taking 
delight  in  employing  contrasts  and  paradoxes*  embodying 
weighty  truths,  extolled  the  sublime  mysteries  of  redemption, 
"Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  " the  unspeakable  greatness  of  that  ex- 
change, — the  sinless  One  is  condemned,  and  he  who  ia  guihy 
goes  free,— -the  Blessing  bears  the:  curse,  and  the  cursed  is 
brought  into  bleasing,-4he  Life  dies,  and  the  dead,  live,-r4he 
Glory  is  whelmed  in  darkness,  and  he  who  knew  nothing  but 
-confusion  of  face  is  elothed  with  glory."t  Thejnotts  teacher, 
going  yet  deeper  into  his  theme,  recognised  that  all  aal?ation 
emanates -from  the  sovereignty  of  God's  love:  "Theywho 
are-eared,"  said  he,  "  are  saved  by  the  .electing  grace  and  will 
*rf  God,  not  by  their  own  will  Our  election,  our  will,  omr 
.  working  is  all  in  vain  *  the  alone  eletetion  of  God  is  all  pow- 
erful! When  we  are  converted,  it  is  not  our  conversion 
•which  makes  na  the  elect  of  God,  but  it  is  the  grace,  will^  and 
.election  of  Qod  which  work  our  conversion.'^  .  > 

.  Bat  Lefevre  did  not  stop  short  in  doctrines  f  if  he  gave  to 
<God  the  glory,— Ae  turned  to  man  for  "  the  obedience,"-  and 
urged  the  obligations  flowing  from  the  exceeding  privileges 
.of  the  Christian,  "  If  thou  art  a  member  of  Ghrist'schureh," 
said  he,  "thou  art  a  member  of  hie  body;  if  thou  art  of  his 
-body,  then  thou  art  full  of  the  Divine  nature,,  for  the  <  fulness 
.of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  in  him  bodily.'  Oh  I  if  men  could 
-feat  enter  into  the  understanding  of  this  privilege,  how  purely, 
.chastely,  and'  holily  would  they  live,  and  how  contemptible, 
when  compared  with  the  glory  within  them,— that  glory 

*  Nullis  diificultatibua  fractals,  nullifl  minis,  convitiis,  verberibus  deni- 
4oe  inflictk  teoifes.    (&vm  feasts.) 

t  O  ineffabile  commercium !  .  .  .  (Fabri  Comm.  145  verso.)  f 

-  ^IneffioaotMtadhoeipiaai  nostra;  voluntas,  nostra  efettio;  Dei  an- 
tern  eleotio  efficaejewma  rtpetentforima,  &c    (Ibid,  p.  89.  wto.) 
VOL.  III.  31 
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Mdeh  to  eye  of  flesh  cannot  see,— would  they  dWn  iltll* 
glory  of  this  wortitf# 

Lefcvrefekthat  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  heavenly  th&gs 
Wat  a  high  distinction  ;•  he  discharged  that  office  wkfc  notary 
ing  fidelity.  The  dissolute  morals  of  the  age,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  clergy,  rooted  hi*  indignation,  and  was  the  theme 
of  many  a  stern  rebake:  "What  a  reproach,'1  said  he,  "fe 
bear  a  bishop  asking  persons  to  drink  with  him,  gambling, 
shaking  the  dice,  and  spending  his  whole  time  in  hawking, 
sporting,  hunting,  hallooing  in  the  chose  ol  wild  beasts,  and 
sometimes  with  his  feet  m  houses  of  iU4une.f  .  .  .  O  mien 
worthy  of  a  more  signal  retribution  than  SajdanApateBuhiiiiseW^ 

Such  was  the  preaching  of  Lefevra  Fare!  listened,  tram- 
Wing  with  emotion, — received  all  into  his  soul,  and  went  fof- 
ward  in  that  new  path  now  suddenly  made  plain  before  him. 
^Nevertheless  there  was  one  article  of  his  former  creed  which 
lie  ooald  not  as  yet  entirely  relinquish;  it  was  the  invocation 
•of  the  saints.  The  noblest  minds  have '.often: these lingering 
remains  of  darkness  after  die  light  has  broken  in  upon  them. 
Farel  heard  with  astonishment  the  teacher  declare  that  Christ 
alona  should  be  invoked :  "  Our  religion,"  said  Lefevre,  «  has 
only  one  foundation,  one  object,  one  head,  Jesus  Christ,  blessed 
Jbreverl  he  hath  trodden  the  winepress  alone.  Let  us  not 
*th*n  take  the  name  of  Paul,  of  Apollos,  or  of  Feter.  The 
-gross  of  Christ  alone  opens  he&veo,  and  shuts. the  gate  of  heli" 
These  words  wakened  a  struggle  in  the  soul  of  Farel.  On 
the  one  hand  he  beheld  the  whole  *rmy  of  saints  with  die 
Church,— on  the  other,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  preacher.  Dae 
moment  he  inclined  to  the  one  site,  the  next  to  the  other.  It 
was  the  last  hold  of  ancient  error,  and  his. final  struggle.  He 
hesitated  j  still  clinging  to  those  venerated  name*  before  which 
Some  bends  adoringly.  At  last  the  decisive  blow  was  struck 
from  above;  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes ;  Jesus  was  seen  hy 

*  Si  de  corpow Chriiti,  divinitate rqpletoaat.    (Ftsci Cdoua. p.  196. 
vnio.) 
-«iit  M  ▼ugsaoqhs  gmta  tcnantta,  wmmitim  1 
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him  as  the  only  object  of  adwriea.  "Fiona  that  ^onw^ 
said  he,  "the  Papacy  we*  dethroned  frem  my  mind.  I  began 
|p  abhor  k  as  devilish,  and  (he  holy  word  of,  God  heM  the  a* 
preme  place  in  my  heart"* 

,  Events  in  the  great  world  accelerated  the  advance  of  Fard 
and  his  friends,  Thomas  De  ViOf  who  was  subsequently  op 
posed  at  Augsburg  against  Luther,  having  contended  in  a 
printed  work  that  the  Pope  was  absolute  monarch  of*  the 
Church,  Louis  XIL  called  the  attention  of  the  University  of 
Paris  to  the  work  in  February,  1512.  James  Allman,  one 
«f  the  youngest  of  its  doctors,  a  man  oi  rare  genius  and  un- 
wearied application,  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  faculty 
of  theology  a  refutation  of  the  Cardinal's  arguments,  which 
drew  forth  the  plaudits  of  the  assembly,  t 

What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  discussions  on  the 
jenng  disciples  of  Lefevre?    Could  they  hesitate  when  the 
university  itself  manifested  an  impatience  of  the  Papal  yoke  t 
St  the  main  body  were  in  motion  should  not  they  be  skirmish- 
ing at  the  advanced  posts  I    "  It  was  necessary  "  said  Fard, 
,"  that  the  Papal  authority  should  be  very  gradually  expelled 
from  my  mind,  for  the  first  shock  did  not  bring  it  down."$ 
He  contemplated  the  abyss  of  superstitions  in  which  he  had 
been  plunged ;  standing  on  its  brink,  he  again  surveyed  its 
gloomy  depths,  and  drew  back  with  a  feeling  of  terror:— 
Oh!"  ejaculated  he,  "what  horror  do  I  feel  for  myself  and 
jaay  sins  when  I  think  of  the  past$    Lord,"  he  continued, 
"would  that  my  soul  served  Thee  with  living  faith  after  the 
example  of  thy  faithful  servants!     Would  that  I  had  sought 
-after  and  honoured  Thee  as  I  have  yielded  my  heart  to  the 
mass,  and  served  that  magic  wafer, — giving  all  honour  to 
that!"    Grieving  over  his  past  life,  he  with  tears  repeated 
those  wtwdsof  Si.  Augustine,  "  I  nave- come  too  late  to  the 
knowledge  of  Thee !  too  late  have  1  begun  to  love  Thee !" 

Farel  had  found  Christ;  and  safe  in  harbour  he  reposed  in 

•  Farel.    A  tous  ceigneuw. 

t  Owner  Hwt  de  l'Univenite  de  Paris,  v.  p.  81. 

I  FawL    Atoosieigarais.  I  Ibat 
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peace  aftfer  the  storm.  *  *^*^m.,,  said  he,  ft  every  things  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  wear  a  different  aspect. t  Scripture  is  eluci- 
dated, prophecy  is  opened,  and  the  epistles  carry  wonderful 
light  into  my  soul.J  A  roice  before  unknown — the  voice  of 
Christ,  my  shepherd  and  my  teacher,  speaks  to  me  with  power."  $ 
Bo  great  was  the  change  in  him  that  "instead  of  die  mur- 
derous heart  of  a  ravening  wolf?'  he  came  back,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  "like  a  gientle  and  harmless  lamb,  with  his- 
heart  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  Pope  and  given  to  Jesua 
Christ"! 

Escaped  from  so  great  an  evil,  he  turned  toward  the  Bible,4!' 
and  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  acquirement  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew.*  *  He  was  unremitting  in  his  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  esteeming  them  more  and  more,  and  daily  receiv- 
ing more  Kghfc  He  continued  to  resort  to  the  churches  of 
the  established  -worship — but  what  did  he  there  hear? — Re- 
sponses and  chauntings  innumerable,  words  spoken  without 
imderstanding.  ft  Often,  when  standing  among  the  throng  that 
gathered  round  an  image  or  an  ahar,  he  would  exclaim,— 
"  Thou  alone  art  God  f  Thou  alone  art  wise  1  Thou  alone 
art  good  f£fc  Nothing  should  be  taken  away — nothing  added 
to  thy  holy  law— for  Thbu  only  art  the  Lord,  and  it  is  Thou 
alone  who  claimest  and  hast  a  right  to  our  obedience.*1 

Thus  all  human  teachers  were  brought  down  from  thfc 
height  to  which  his;  imagination  had  raised  them,  and  he  re- 
cognized no  authority  but  God  and  his  word.  The  doctors 
of  Paris,  by  their  persecution  of  Lefevre,  had  long  since  loaf 

*  Animus  per  vwria  jaetatus,  verqm  nactus.pertum,  soli  besik   (Fare 

QSaleoto.) 

5  t  Jam  rerum  nova  fades.    (Ibid.) 
t  Notbr  scriptura,  apertiores  prophet*,  KickKoTes  apostofi.    (IbM.) 
«  Agrata  pastona,  magittri«t  praeeeptoris  Chorti  vox,    (Rwl.) 
M  Fare}.    A  toaa  seigneurs.  '■*.■-  .1 

1  Lego  sacra  ut  causam  inveniazn,    (Farel  Galeoto.) 
**  Life  of  Farel.    MSS.  of  Geneva  and  of  Choupard. 
tt  Clamores  multi,  cantiones  innumefv.    (Farel  -Galeoto,  MSS.  o) 

Neafch&tel.) 
U  VeretaaokwDotw!    (Ibid.)  *~ 
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all  place  m  his  esteem ;  bat  ere  long  Lefevre  himself  hit 
well-beloved  guide  and  counsellor,  was  no  more  to  him  than 
his  fellow-man :  he-  loved  and  venerated  him  as  long  as  he 
lived— but  God  alone  was  become  his  teacher. 
;  Of  all  the  Reformers,  Farel  and  Luther  are  the  two  best 
known  to  us  in  their  early  spiritual  history,  and  most  memoi* 
aMVfor  the  struggles  they  had  to  pass  through.  Earnest  and 
energetic,  men  of  conflict  and  strife,  they  bore  the  brunt  of 
many  an  onset  before  they  were  permitted  to  be  at  peace.  F*» 
rel  is  the  pioneer  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  and  is 
Franca  He  threw  himself  into  the  wood,  and  with  his  axd 
cleared  a  passage  through  a  forest  of  abuses.  Calvin  follow- 
ed, as  Luther  was  followed  by  Melancthon,  resembling  hani 
m  his  office  of  theologian  and  "  master-builder,"  These  two 
men, — who  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  legislators  of  anti* 
onity,  the  one  in  its  graceful,  the  other  in  its  severer  style,—- 
settle,  establish}  and  give  laws  to  the  territory  won  by  the  twe 
former.  And  yet  if  Farel  reminds  us  of  Luther,  we  must 
allow  that  it  is  only  in  one  aspect  of  the  latter  that  we  are  re* 
minded  of  him.  Luther,  besides  his  superior  genius,  had,  in 
a!l  that  concerned  the  Church,  a  moderation  and  prudence,  an 
acquaintance  with  past  experience,  a  comprehensive  judgment, 
and  even  a  power  of  order,  which  was  not  found  in  an  equal 
degree  in  the  Reformer  of  Dauphiny. 
»  Farel  was  not  the  only  young  Frenchman  into  whose  soul 
a  new  light  was,  at  this  time,  introduced.  The  doctrines 
which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  for-femed  doctor  of  Etaple* 
fermented  among  the  crowd  of  his  hearers;  and  in  his  school 
were  formed  and  trained  the  bold  men  who  were  ordained  to 
struggle,  even  to  the  very  foot  of  the  scaffold.  They  listened, 
ownpared,  discussed,  and  argued  with  characteristic  vivacity; 
It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  that  we  may  number  among  the 
handful  of  scholars  who  then  espoused  the  Truth,  young 
Pierre  Olivetan,  born  at  Noyon,  at  the  end  of  the  iifteenth 
century,  who  afterwards  revised  Lefevre's  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  French^  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  so 
presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  as  to  draw^hei 
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oft  jouih  of  his  family,  also  t  natSve  of  Noyon;  who  beeam* 
the  **ost  distinguished  of  all  Ihe  leaders  of  the  Reformation.* 
Thus,  before  1512,  at  a  time  when  Luther  had  made  ao» 
impression  on  the  world,  but  was  taking  a  journey  to  Rome 
on  some  business  touching  the  interest  of  some  monks,  «nd 
when  Zwingle  had  not  even  begun  to  apply  himself  in  earnest 
to  Biblical  studies,  but  was  traversing  the  Alps,  in  company 
with  the  confederated  forces,  to  fight  under  the  Pope's  banner, 
—Paris  and  France  heard  the  sound  t>f  those  life-giving'  truths, 
whence  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  come  forth— and 
there  were  found  souk  prepared  to  propagate  those  sounds* 
who  received  them  with  holy  affection.  Accordingly,  Then* 
lore  Beza,  in  speaking  of  Lefevre  of  Etaplesj  observes  that 
«k  was  he  who  boldly  began  the  revival  of  the  holy  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ;'1!  and  he  remarks  that,  "as  in  ancient  times^ 
the  school  of  Isocrates  had  the  reputation  of  furnishing  the 
best  orators,  so,  from  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  doctor  of 
Etaples,  went  forth  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  age,  and  of 
theChurdt^t 

,  The  Reformation  was  not,  therefore,  in  France,  an  impost 
trtion  from  grangers;  ft  took  its  birth  on  the  French  territory; 
Its  seed  germinated  in  Paris— its  earliest  shoots  were  struck 
m  the  University  itself,  that  ranked  second  in  power  in  Bom* 
anized  Christendom.  God  deposited  the  first  principles  rfth* 
Ifork  in  the  kindly  hearts  of  some  inhabitants  of  Pkardy  and 
Daaphiny,  before  it  had  begun  in  any  other  country  of  the 
globe.  The  Swiss  Reformation  was,  as  we  have  seen,  %  mde* 
pendent of  that  of  Germany ;  the  French  Reformation  was,  in 
like  manner,  independent  of  that  of  Switzerland,  and  that  of 
Otermany.  The  work  sprung  up  in  these  difierent  countries 
at  om  and  the  same  time,  without  communication  betwesa> 
them,  as  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  various  divisions  that  compose* 

•  Biognp&e  TJaweridte,  Article  Oiiteta*.  Hvtoiro  da  Cidrink**, 
jftrMaimixrafg,  63. 

t  Etpariorisreligioniginstaurationemfojtiter^^rcsaiM.   (Bex*  Icone*), 

t  Sic  ei  Sup  ttlenms  auditorio  prsstantfosimi  viri  darimi  prodiennjL 
(fcM.)  , 

«  VoLiLtOWr, 
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Ae  way  are  seen  in  motion  at  the  same  instant,  although  the 
order  to  advance  has  not  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  hut  all 
have  heard  the  word  of  command  proceeding  from  a  higher 
authority.  The  time  had  come-— the  nations  were  ripe,  and 
God  was  everywhere  beginning  the  revival  of  His  Church. 

If  we  regard  dates,  we  must  then  confess  that  neither  to 
Switzerland  nor  to  Germany  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
been  first  in  the  work,  although,  hitherto,  only  those  countries 
have  contended  for  it.  That  honour  belongs  to  France.  This 
is  a  fact  that  we  are  the  more  careful  to  establish,  because  it 
has  possibly,  until  now,  been  overlooked.  Without  dwelling 
upon  the  influence  exercised  by  Lefevre,  directly  or  indirectly! 
on  many  persons,  and  especially  on  Calvin, — let  us  consider 
that  which  he  had  on  one  of  his  disciples,  Farei  himself— » 
and  the  energy  of  action  which  that  servant  of  God  from  that 
hour  manifested.  Can  we,  after  that,  withhold  our  conviction 
that  even  though  Zwingle  and  Luther  should  never  have  been, 
bornj  there  would  still  have  been  a  movement  of  Reformation 
jn  France?  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  how  far  it 
might  have  extended:  we  must  even  acknowledge  that  the 
report  of  what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Jura,  afterwards  accelerated  and  animated  the  progress  of 
the  Reformers  of  France.  But  it  was  they  who  were  first 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  that  trumpet  which  sounded  from 
heaven  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  were  earliest  in  the 
field,  on  foot,  and  under  arms. 

Nevertheless,  Luther  is  the  great  workman  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and,  in  the  fullest  import  of  the  term,  the  first  Re- 
former. Lefevre  is  not  as  complete  as  Calvin,  Farel,  or 
Luther.  There  i*  about  him  that  which  reminds  us  of  Wit- 
temberg— of  Geneva — but  a  something  Resides,  that  tells  of 
(he  Sorbonne;  he  is  the  foremost  Catholic  in  the  Reformation, 
movement,  and  the  latest  of  the  Reformers  in  the  Catholic 
movement.  To  the  last,  he  continues  a  go  between,-^a  me- 
diator,— not  well  understood ;  reminding  us  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  old  things  and  the  new,  which  might 
peenr  for  ever  separated  as  by  a  great  gulf    Repulsed  an4 
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persecuted  by  Rome,  he  yet  holds  to  Rome,  by  a  slender 
thread  which  he  is  unwilling  to  sever.  Lefevre  of  Etaples 
has  a  place  to  himself  in  the  theology  ot  the  sixteenth  century : 
he  is  die  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  the  man  in  whom  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages  passed 
into  the  theology  of  the  Reformation. . 

Thus,  in  the  University,  the  truth  was  already  working. 
But  the  Reformation  was  not  to  be  an  aflair  of  college  life.  It 
was  to  establish  its  power  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
and  to  have  some  witnesses  even  at  the  King's  court 

The  young  Francis  of  Angouldme,  cousin-german  and  son- 
in-law  to  Louis  XII.,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  His 
manly  beauty  and  address,  his  courage,  and  his  love  of  plea* 
sure,  rendered  him  the  most  accomplished  knight  of  his  time. 
His  ambition,  however,  rose  higher;  it  was  his  aim  to  be« 
£reat  and  even  a  gracious  prince;  provided  only  that  all 
should  bend  before  his  sovereign  authority.  Valour,  taste  for 
literature,  and  gallantry,  are  three  words  that  well  express  the 
genius  of  Francis,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  figured.  At  a 
iomewhat  later  period,  the  like  features  appear  in  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIV.  These  princes  wanted  that  which  the  God- 
pel  communicates;  and,  although  there  has  been  no  time  when 
the  nation  did  not  contain  in  it  the  elements  of  sanctity  and  of 
Christian  elevation,  it  may  be  said  that  these  great  monarchs 
of  modern  France  have,  in  a  measure,  stamped  upon  that  peo- 
ple the  impress  of  their  own  characters,  if  it  be  not  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  they  themselves  were  the  faithful  expression 
of  the  character  of  the  nation  over  which  they  presided.  If 
the  evangelic  doctrine  had  entered  France  under  the  auspices 
of  the  most  famed  of  the  Valois  princes,  it  might  have  brought 
with  it  to  the  nation  that  which  France  has  not, — a  spiritual 
turn  of  mind,  a  christian  purity,  and  an  intelligence  in  heavenly 
things,  which  would  have  been  the  completion  of  the  national 
character  in  what  most  contributes  to  the  strength  and  great- 
ness of  a  people. 

[  It  was  under  the  rule  of  Francis  I.  that  Europe,  as  well  as 
France!  passed  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  range  of  modem 
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Justify  It  was  then  that  that  new  world  which  was  bursting 
ferth  on  all  sides  when  that  prince  ascended  the  throne,  grew 
and  entered  upon  possession.  Two  different  classes  of  men 
.exercised  an  influence  in  moulding  the  new  order  of  society. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  men  of  faith,  who  were  also  men 
of  wisdom  and  moral  purity,  and  close  to  them,  the  writers  of 
the  court,— the  friends  of  this  world  and  its  profligacy, — who 
by  their  licentious  principles,  contributed  to  the  depravation; 
.of  -morals  as  much  as  the  former  served  to  reform  them. 

^  in  the  days  of  Francis  the  First,  Europe  had  not  wit- 
:nessed  the  rise  of  the  Reformers,  but  had  been  given  up  by 
God's  righteous  judgment  to  the  uncontrolled  influence  of  un- 
believing innovators,  her  fate  and  that  of  Christianity  had  been 
decided.  The  danger  seemed  great  For  a  considerable  time, 
the  two  classes  of  combatants,  the  opposers  of  the  Pope,  and 
those  who  opposed  the  Gospel,  were  mixed  up  together ;  and 
as  both  claimed  liberty,  they  seemed  to  resort  to  the  same 
arms  against  the  same  enemies.  In  the  cloud  of  dust  raised 
on  the  field,  an  unpractised  eye  could  not  distinguish  between 
them.  If  the  former  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away 
by  the  latter  all  would  have  been  lost.  Those  who  assailed 
the  hierarchy  passed  quickly  into  extremes  of  impiety,  urging 
on  the  people  to  a  frightful  catastrophe.  The  Papacy  itself 
contributed  to  bring  about  that  catastrophe,  accelerating  by  its 
ambition  and  disorders  the  extinction  of  any  truth  and  life  still 
left  in  the  Church. 

But  God  called  forth  the  Reformation, — and  Christianity 
was  preserved.  The  Reformers  who  bad  shouted  for  liberty, 
were,  ere  long,  heard  calling  to  obedience.  The  very  men 
who  had  cast  down  that  throne  whence  the  Roman  Pontiff 
issued  his  oracles,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  '  word  of 
the  Lord.\  Then  was  seen  a  clear  and  definite  separation, 
and  war  was  declared  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  as- 
sailants. The  one  party  had  desired  liberty  only  that  them- 
selves might  be  free,—- the  others  had  claimed  it  for  the  word 
of  God.  The  Reformation  became  the  most  formidable  an- 
tagonist of  that  incredulity  to  which  Rome  can  show  leniency. 
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Having  restored  liberty  to  the  Churchy  the  Reformer*  ri 
stored  religion  to  society ;  and  this  last  was,  of  the  two,  the 
gift  most  needed. 

The  votaries  of  incredulity,  for  a  while,  hoped  to  reclcob 
among  their  number  Margaret  of  Valois,  Duchess  of  Alert 
qon,  whom  Francis  loved  with  especial  tenderness,  and,  ail 
Brantdme  informs  us,  used  to  call  his  "  darling."*  The  same 
tastes  and  general  information  distinguished  hoth  brother  and 
sister.  Of  fine  person  like  Francis,  Margaret  united  to  those 
eminent  qualities,  which  in  their  combination  constitutes  re- 
markable characters,  these  gentler  virtues  which  win  th« 
affection.  In  the  gay  world,  the  festive  entertainment,  the  royal 
the  imperial  court,  she  shone  in  queenly  splendour,  charming 
and  captivating  all  hearts.  Passionately  fond  of  literature 
and  gifted  with  no  ordinary  genius,  it  was  her  delight  to  shut 
herself  in  her  apartment,  and  there  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  reflection,  study,  and  meditation.  But  her  ruling  desire 
was  to  do  good  and  prevent  evil.  When  ambassadors  from 
foreign  countries  had  presented  themselves  before  the  king, 
they  were  accustomed  afterwards  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mar- 
garet, and  "they  were  greatly  pleased  with  her,n  observes 
Brantdme,  "  and  returning  to  their  homes,  noised  abroad  the 
fame  of  her :  and  he  adds  that  "  the  king  would  often  hand 
over  to  her  matters  of  importance,  leaving  them  for  her  to 
decide."  t 

This  celebrated  princess  was  through  life  distinguished  by 
her  strict  morals ;  but  whilst  many  who  carry  austerity  on 
their  lips,  indulge  laxity  in  conduct,  the  very  reverse  of  this 
"was  seen  in  MaTgaret.  Blameless  in  conduct,  she  was  not 
altogether  irreproachable  in  the  use  of  her  pen.  Far  from 
wondering  at  this,  we  might  rather  wonder  that  a  woman 
dissolute  as  was  Louisa  of  Savoy,  should  have  a  daughter  so 
pure  as  Margaret.  Attending  the  court,  in  its  progress  through, 
the  provinces,  she  employed  herself  in  describing  the  man* 
iiers  of  the  time,  and  especially  those  of  the  priests  and  monk* 

♦  Vie  des  Dames  Illustres,  p.  333,  Hnye  1740. 
tlb&p.337. 
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*0ii  these  occasione,"  says  Brantome,  ul  often  used  to  heat 
her  recount  stories  to  my  grandmother,  who  constantly  acf 
companied  her  in  her  Ktter,  as  dame  rfhonneur,  and  haft 
tharge  of  her  writing  desk."*  According  to  some,  We  hare 
here  the  origin  of  the  Heptameron ;  hut  more  recent  and 
esteemed  critics  have  satisfied  themselves  that  Margaret  had 
bo  hand  in  forming  that  collection,  in  some  parts  chargeable 
with  worse  than  levity,  hut  that  it  was  the  work  of  Desperiers, 
her  gentleman  of  the  chamber.f  f 

This  Margaret,  so  charming,  so  full  of  wit,  and  living  in 
so  polluted  an  atmosphere,  was  to  be  one  of  the  first  won  over 
by  the  religious  impulse  just  then  communicated  to  France. 
But  how,  in  the  centre  of  so  profane  a  court,  and  amid  the 
sounds  of  its  licentious  gossip  was  the  Duchess  of  Alenc/m  to 
be  reached  by  the  Reformation  %  Her  soul,  led  to  look  to 
heaven,  was  conscious  of  wants  that  the  Gospel  alone  couid 
meet  Grace  can  act  in  every  place,  and  Christianity, — which 
even  before  an  apostle  xhad  appeared  in  Rome,  had  some  fol- 
lowers among  the  household  of  Narcissus,  and  in  the  palace 
of  Nero^— in  the  day  of  its  revival  rapidly  made  its  way  to 
the  court  of  Francis  the  First  There  were  ladies  and  lords 
who  spoke  ta  that  princess  concerning  the  things  of  faith,  and 
the  sun  which  was  then  rising  on  France,  sent  forth  one  of  its 

♦  Tie  dea  Dames  lirastres,  p.  346. 
-  t  This  »  proved  by  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  critics  of  the  age, 
M.  Ch.  Nodier,  in  the  Sepuedes  Deux  Mtmdcs,  t  xx.  wherein  he  observes, 
p.  350 — "  Desperiers  is  in  reality  and  almost  exclusively  author  of  the 
Heptameron.  I  scruple  not  to  say  I  have  no  doubt  of  this,  and  entirely 
coincide  in  the  opini<m  of  Bouistuan,  who,  solely  on  this  account,  omiU 
ted  and  withheld  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre."  If;  as  I  think, 
Margaret  did  compose  some  tales,  doubtless  the  most  harmless  of  those  in 
the  Heptameron,  it  must  have  been  in  her  youth— just  after  her  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Alencon  (1509).  The  circumstances  mentioned  by 
Brantome,  p>  346,  that  the  king's  mother  and  Madame  de  Savoy  "  being 
young,"  wished  to  "imitate"  Margaret,  is  a  proof  of  this.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  evidence  of  De  Thou,  who  says,  u  Si  tempora  et  juvenilem 
aHatem  in  qua  serrptwn  est  resptdas,  non  prorsus  damnandum,  certe 
gravitate  tanta  heroins  et  extrema  vita  minus  dignum."  (Thuanus,  t 
*.  p.  UX)    Brantome  and  Be  Then  are  two  unobjectionable  witnesses. 

I  Romans  xvL  IU    Phfl.  hr.  9& 
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tarlie*  beams  on  a  man.  oftfcsunenjt  station  by  whom  itt  Ijght 
was  immediately  reflected  oa  the  Duchess  of  AJen^ee.    . 

Among  the  moot  distinguished  lords  of  the  court  was  Coon* 
'William  of  Montbrun,  a  son  of  Cardinal  Brioonnet  i>£  8k 
MalO)  who  had  entered  thechurch  on  his  being  left  a  widower 
Count  William)  deroted  to  studious  pursuits, himself  also  took 
orders,  and  was  bishop,  first  of  Lode?*,  and  afterwards  of 
Meaux  Although  twice  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Paris  unseduced  by  the  attractions  and  splendours 
of  Leo  X 

At  the  period  of  his  return  to  France,  a  ferment  was  begin* 
ning  to  manifest  itself  Farel,:  as  Maste*  o/  Arts^  was  lecturing 
in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  one  of  the  four  leading 
establishments  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of  Paris,  ranking 
equal  with  the  Sorbonne.  Two  countrymen  of  Lefevre,  At* 
naud  and  Gerard  Roussel,  and  some>others,  enlarged  this  KttM 
circle  of  free  and  noble  spirits,  Bri$ojmet,  who  had  so  re- 
cently quitted  the  festivals  of  Rome,  was  all  amazement  at 
what  had, been  doing  in  Paris  during  his  absence.  Thirst 
ing  after  the  truth,  ho  renewed  his  former  intercourse  with 
Lefevre,  and  soon  passed  precious  hours  in  company  with  this 
Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Farel,  the  two  Roussels,  and  their 
friends.*  Full  of  humility,  the  illustrious  prelate  sought  in- 
struction  from  the  very  humbles^  but,  above  all,  he  sought  it 
of  the  Lord,  himself.  "  J  am  all  dark,"  said  he,  "  waiting  for 
the  grace  of  the  divine  favoUT,  from  which  jny  sins  have  ban-^ 
ished  me."  His  mind  was  as  if  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  the 
Gospel  „  His  eye-lids  sunk  under  its  unheard-of  brightness, 
"  The  eyes  of  all  mankind,"  exclaimed  he,  "  cannot  take  « 
the  whole  light  of  that  sun  !"t 
;      Lefevre  had  commended  the  Bishop  to  the  Bible, — he  ha4 

*  Histoire  de  la  R^vocat  de  Fedit  de  Nantes,  vol  i  p.  7.  Majnv, 
fcrarg.  Hist,  du  Caiv.  p.  12. , 

t  These  egressions  of  Briconnet  are  from  a  sa&nuseript  in  the  Royal 
library  at  Paris— entitled  Letters  of  Margaret  Queen  of  Navarre,  an4 
ifhich  is  marked  S.  F.  337.  I  shall  more  than  onoe  b&veoecaefea  t% 
quote  this  manuscript,  which  I  &uad  not  easy  to  decipher.  I  ajaoto  tb» 
language  of  the  tune.  ^  v    •. 
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pointed  to  it  a*  that  guiding  chie  whifch  em  brings  as  1 
to  the  original  truth  of  Christianity,  such  as  it  existed  befora 
all  schools,  sects,  ordinances,  and  traditions,  and  as  that  migfcty 
agent  by  means  of  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  rer 
newed  in  power.  Bri^onnet  read  the  Scriptures,  "  Such  is 
the  sweetness  of  that  heavenly  manna,"  said  he,  "  that  it  never 
cloys  j  the  more  we  taste  of  it,  the  more  we  long  for  it"# 
The  simple  and  prevailing  truth  of  Salvation  filled  him 
with  joy ; — he  had  found  Christ,  he  had  found  God  Himself 
u  What  vessel,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  capable  of  receiving  into  it 
such  vast  and  inexhaustible  grace.  But  the  mansion  expands 
with  our  desire  to  lodge  the  good  guest  Faith  is  th3  quarter? 
master  who  alone  can  find  room  for  him,  or  rather  who  alone 
can  enable  us  to  dwell  in  HmP  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
excellent  bishop  grieved  to  see  that  living  word  which  tha 
Reformation  gave  to  the  world  so  slighted  at  court,  in  tha 
city,  and  among  the  people ;  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Singular 
innovation,  so  worthy  of  acceptation,  and  yet  so  ill  re* 
ceivedl" 

Thus  did  evangelic  truth  open  itself  a  way  into  the  midst 
of  the  frivolous,  dissolute,  and  literary  court  of  Francis  L 
Several  of  those  who  composed  it  and  enjoyed  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  that  prince,— as  John  du  Bellay,  du  Bude,  Copy 
the  court  physician,  and  even  Petit,  the  king's  confessor, 
seemed  iavourable  to  the  views  of  Bric^onnet  and  Lefevre* 
Francis,  who  loved  learning,  and  invited  to  his  court  scholar* 
"  suspected"  of  Lutheranism,  "  in  the  thought,"  observes  Eras- 
mus, "  that  he  should,  in  that  way,  adorn  and  illustrate  his 
reign  better  than  he  could  do  by  trophies,  pyramids,  or  build? 
ings," — was  himself  persuaded  by  his  sister,  by  Bri^onnet,^ 
the  learned  of  his  court  and  colleges!  He  was  present  at  the 
discussions  of  the  learned, — enjoyed  listening  to  their  discourse 
at  table, — and  would  call  them  "  his  children."  He  assisted 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  word  of  God,  by  founding  professor- 
ship* of  Hebrew  and  Greek,— accordingly,  Theodore  Btea 
thus  speaks,  when  placing  his  portrait  at  the  head  of  the  Re* 

♦  Wd. 
roi*  ill.  82 
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farmer*, — *  Pious  Reader !  do  not  shudder  at  the  sight  of  this 
adversary.  Ought  not  he  to  hare  his  part  in  this  honour 
who  hanished  barbarism  from  society,  and  with  firm  hand 
established  m  its  place  the  cultivation  of  three  languages  and 
profitable  studies  that  should  serve  as  the  portals  of  that  new 
structure  that  was  shortly  to  arise."* 

But  there  was  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  one  soul  which 
seemed  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  evangelic  doctrines  of 
the  teachers  of  Etaples  and  of  Meaux.  Margaret,  hesitating 
and  not  knowing  on  what  to  lean  in  the  midst  of  the  profligate 
Society  that  surrounded  her,  sought  somewhat  on  which  her 
soul  might  rest, — and  found  it  in  the  Gospel  She  turned  to- 
ward that  fresh  breath  of  life  which  was  then  reviving  the 
world,  and  inhaled  it  with  delight  as  coming  from  heaven. 
Bhe  gathered  from  some  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  the  teaching 
of  the  new  preachers.  Some  there  were  who  lent  her  their 
writings,  and  certain  little  books,  called,  in  the  language,  of 
the  time,  u  tracts  ;" — they  spoke  of  "  the  primitive  church,  of 
the  pure  word  of  God,  of  a  worship  *  in  spirit  and  truth/  of  a 
Christian  liberty  that  rejected  the  yoke  of  human  traditions 
and  superstitions,  that  it  might  adhere  singly  to  God."f  It 
was  not  long  before  this  princess  sought  interviews  with  Le- 
fevre,  Farel,  and  Roussel.  Their  zeal,  piety,  and  walk,  and 
all  she  saw  of  them,  impressed  her, — but  it  was  her  old  friend 
the  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  her  guide  in  the  path  of 
SOft. 

Thus,  at  the  glittering  court  of  Francis  I. — and  in  the  disso- 
lute house  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  wrought  one  of  those  conver* 
lions  of  the  heart  which  in  every  age  are  the  work  of  the  word 
of  God.  Margaret  subsequently  recorded  in  her  poetical  effu 
Btons  the  various  emotions  of  her  soul  at  this  important  period 
of  her  life,  and  we  may  there  trace  the  course  by  which  she 
Was  led.     We  see  that  the  sense  of  sin  had  taken  strong  hold 

*  Neque  rex  potentissime  pudeat  .  .  .  quasi  atrie&ses  hojus  edis  fit- 
taras.  (Bezs  Icones.)— Disputationibus  eorum  ipse  iaterfuit  (Fkff 
Ramundi,  Hist,  de  ortu  hsreram.  m  p.  2.) 

t  Maimbouig.  Hist  da  Calvinisme,  p.  16. 
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crpon  her,  and  that  she  bewailed  the  levity  with  which  she  bed 
once  viewed  the  scandals  of  the  court 

Is  there  in  the  abyss's  lowest  depth 
A  punishment  that  equals  e'en  the  tenth 
Ofallmysin. 

The  corruption  which  she  had  so  long  overlooked,  now 
that  her  eyes  were  opened,  was  seen  in  every  thing  about  her— 

Surely  in  me  there  dwells  that  evil  root 
That  putteth  forth  in  others  branch  and  fruit* 

But  amid  all  the  horror  she  felt  at  her  own  state  of  heart* 
she  yet  acknowledged  that  a  God  of  Peace  had  manifested  hip*- 
•elf  to  her  soul — 

Thou,  O  my  God,  hast  in  thy  Grace  come  down 
To  me,  a  worm  of  earth,  who  strength  had  none.t 

And  soon  a  fc&nse  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  was  died 
abroad  in  her  heart : — 

My  Fattier,  then, — but  what  a  Father  thou, 
Unseen,— that  changest  not, — endless  of  days, 

Who  graciously  forgivest  all  my  sins. 
Dear  Lord  Emanuel,  behold  me  fall 
Low  at  thy  sacred  feet,  a  criminal ! 

PHy  me,  Father, — perfect  in  Thy  love  I 
Thou  art  the  sacrifice,  and  mercy-seat, 
And  Thou  hast  made  for  us  an  offering  meet, 

Well  pleasing  Unto  Thee,  oh  God  above,* 

Margaret  had  found  the  faith,  and  her  soul  in  its  joy  gam 
free  expression  to  holy  delight, — 

Oh  Saviour  Jesus— oh  most  holy  Word 

Only  begotten  of  thy  Father  God 

The  First — the  Last — for  whom  all  things  were  made—  •? 

Bishop  and  King,  set  over  all  as  Head,  * 

*  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  princesses  (Lyon  1547).  tome  1st, 
.Jtfiroir  do  I'&me  pecheresse,  p.  15.  The  copy  1  have  used  seems  to  haw 
belonged  to  the  Gtueen  of  Navarre  herself,  and  some  notes  appearing  in 
it  are,  it  is  said,  in  her  handwriting.  It  is  now  hi  the  possession  of  a 
friend. 

t  Ibid.  p.  18, 19.  $m    OraisonaXG^  1**43, 
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Tbronghdeath,  from  fee  ofiieath  thou  setfst  os  fre*t 
Making  us  children  by  our  £aith  in  Thee, 
Righteous  and  pure  and  good  by  faith  to  be. 
Faith  plants  our  souls  in  innocence  again, 
Faith  makes  us  kings  with  Christ  as  kings  to  reign, 
Faith  gives  us  all  things  in  our  Head  to  gain.* 

From  that  time  a  gieatehsnge  wa*  seen  in  the  Duchess  ot 
Alen^on— 

Though  poor,  untaught,  and  weak  I  be, 
Yet  feel  I  rich,  wise,  strong  in  Thee.t 

However,  the  power  of  sin-  was  not  yet  subdued — Her  soul 
was  still  conscious  of  a  want  of  blessed  harmony,  and  of  a  de- 
gree of  inward  struggle  that  perplexed  her — 

By  spirit  noble,  yet  by  nature  serf; 

Of  heavenly  seed, — begotten  here  on  earth ; 

God's  temple, — wherein  things  unclean  find  room; 

Immortal, — and  yet  hastening  to  the  tomb ; 

Though  fed  by  God,— in  earthly  pastures  roving; 

Shrinking  from  ill, — yet  sinful  pleasures  loving;  :■* 

Cherishing  truth — yet  not  to  truth  conformed  j 

Long  as  my  days  on  earth  prolonged  are, 

Life  can  have  nought  for  me  but  constant  war4 
Margaret,  seeking  in  nature  symbols  that  might  express  the 
felt  want  and  desire  of  her  soul,  chose  for  her  emblem,  says 
Brantome,  the  marigold,  "  which  in  its  flower  and  leaf  has 
most  resemblance  to  the  sun,  and,  turning,  fotlows  it  in  its 
course."^  She  added  this  device,  Non  inferiora  secuivs — I 
seek  not  things  belojw — "signifying,"  continues  the  annalist  of 
the  court,  "that  her  actions,  thoughts,  purposes,  and  desires 
were  directed  to  that  exalted  Sun,  namely  God, — -whereupon 
it  was  suspected  that  she  had  imbibed  the  religion  of  Luther."  | 
In  feet,  the  princess  shortly  after  experienced  the  truth  of 
that  word,  "  All  thatvjtll  live  godly  in  Jesus  Christ  shall  suffer 
persecution."     The  new  opinions  of  Margaret  were  the  sub- 

•  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  princesses  (Lyon  IS*7)»  tome  ler, 
Jfiroir  del'ame  pecheresse,  p.  15.    Discord  de  I'Espritet  de  la  chair,  p.  71 

t  Ibid.    Miroir  de  Time,  p.  S3. 

I  Ibid.    Discord  de  FEsprit  et  de  la  chair,  p.  71. 

•  Vies  des  Pemmes  Illustres.  p.  33. 
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jggt  of  coweriKiioti  at  cbttrt,  and  great  wasHhe  sensation ; — 
Wha%1  could  the  king's  sister  be  one  of  those  people  1 — For  a: 
moment  it  might  have  been  feared  that  Margaret's  disgrace 
m*  certain.  But  the  king  who  loved  his  sister,-  affected  to 
disregard  the  rumour  of  the  court  The  conduct  of  Margaret 
gradually  dissipated  the  opposition ; — *  Every  one  loved  her, 
for,"  says  BrantOme,  "  she  was  very  kind,  gentle,  condescend- 
ing, and  charitable,  very  easy  of  access,  giving  away  much  in 
alms,  overlooking  no  one,  bat  winning  all  hearts  by  her  gia* 
cious  deportment."* 

In  the  midst  of  the  corruption  and  MvoEty  of  that  age,  ffee 
mind  may  joyfully  contemplate  this  elect  soul,  which  the  grace 
of  God  gathered  from  beneath  all  its  pomps  and  vanities.  But' 
her  feminine  character  held  her  back.  If  Francis  the  First 
had  had  the  convictions  of  his  6ister,  we  can  hardly  dotfbt  ho' 
would  have  followed  them  out  The  fearful  heart  of  the  prin- 
cess trembled  at  the  thought  of  facing  the  anger  of  her  king. 
She  continued  to  fluctuate  between  her  brother  and  her  Sa« 
viour,  unwilling  to  give  up  either  one  or  the  other.  We  do 
ttet  Recognise  in  her  the  Christian  who  has  attained  to  the  per*> 
feet  liberty  of  God's  children,  but  the  exact  type  of  those  souls 
-*-at  aU  times  so  numerous,  and  especially  among  her  sex,— 
who,  drawn  powerfully  to  look  to  heaven,  have  not  strength 
sufficient  to  disengage  themselves  entirely  from  the  bondage 
dearth. 

Nevertheless,  such  as  she  is  here  seen,  her  appearance  is  a 
touching  vision  on  the  stage  of  history.  Neither  Germany 
nor  England  presents  such  a  picture  as  Margaret  of  Valois. 
She  is  a  star,  slightly  clouded,  doubtless,  but  shedding  a  pecu- 
liarly soft  light  And  at  the  period  we  are  contemplating, 
her  light  even  shines  forth  with  much  radiance.  Not  till 
afterwards,  when  the  angry  glance  of  Francis  the  First  de- 
nounces a  mortal  hatred  of  the  Gospel,  will  his  lister  spread  a 
veil  over  her  holy  faith.  But  at  this  period  she  is  seen  erec- ' 
in  the  midst  of  a  degraded  court,  and  moving  in  it  aathe  bride 
of  Jesus  Christ  The  respect  paid  to  her,  the  high  opinion 
♦  Vkade»  Fennnes  IUttitrcB,  $.341. 
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^fo^hud  of  her  understanding  tod  chamtier*  pleads,  JW»* 
penitiasively  than  aoy  preacher^  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  at  ft* 
Q^rt  of  France,  and  the  power  of  this  gentle  female  influence* 
gpins  admission  for  the  new  doctrines.  Perhaps  i*  is  to  this* 
period  we  may  trace  the  disposition  of  the  noblesse  to  embrace 
Protestantism.  If  Francis  had  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  sister, 
if  the  entire  nation  had  opened  its  arms  to  Christianity,  the  con- 
Y*rsion  of  Margaret  might  have  been  the  channel  of  salvation 
to.  France.  But  whilst  the  nobles  welcomed  the  Gospel,  the  . 
throne  and  the  people  adhered  faithful  to  Rome,— and  a  day, 
c*me  when  it  was  a  source  of  heavy  misfortune  to  the  Refor- 
mation to  have  numbered  in  its  ranks  the  names  of  Navarre. 
a»dCotd&  .* 

Thus  already  had  the  Gospel  made  converts  in  France,. 
Lefevre*  Briconnet,  Farel,  Margaret,  in  Paris,  joyfully  follow-, 
ed  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  It  seemed  as  if  Francis 
himself  were  more  attracted  by  the  light  of  learning  than  re- 
pelled by  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  The  friends  of  God*T 
word  encouraged  the  most  hopeful  anticipations,  and  were 
phasing  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  heavenly  doc- 
trine  would  spread,  unresisted,  through  their  country,  when 
suddenly  a  powerful  opposition  was  concocted  in  ihe  Sorbonne, 
and  at, the  court  France*,  which  was  to  signalize  herself 
among  Roman  Catholic  states  by  three  centuries  of  persecution ' 
of  the  Reformed  opinions,  arose  against  the  Reformation  with; 
p&ilfcse  sternness.  If  the  seventeenth  century  was,  in  France, 
an  age  of  bloody  persecution,  the  sixteenth  was  that  of  cruel' 
struggle.  In  no  country,  perhaps,  have  those  who  professed 
the  reformed  faith  met  with  more  merciless  ppposers  on  the 
very  spots  where  they  brought  the  Gospel.  In  Germany  die 
anger  of  the  enemy  came  upon  them  from  b&er  states,  where : 
the  storm  had  been  gathering.  In  Switzerland,  it  Mi  upon 
them  from  the  neighbouring  cantons ;  but  in  France  it  every- 
where met  them  face  to  face.  A  dissolute  woman  and  a  rapa- 
cious minister  then  took  the  lead  in  the  long  line  of  enemies 
of  the  Reformation. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  motW  of  4he  king  and  of  Margaret,  note* 
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jmafot  h&jgtSi&xtekMi  of  everbearing  terfiper,and  surrounded  * 
by  ladies  of  honour,  whose  lieewiousrjes*  wis  the  beginning 
of  a  long  train  of  immorality  ant)  infamy  at  the  court  of  France^ 
naturally  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  the  opposers  of  Godfc 
word.  What  rendered  her  joaore  formidable  was  the  almost 
^abounded  influence  she  .possessed  over  her  son.  But  that 
Gospel  encountered  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  in  Anthony 
Dupral,  Louisa's  favourite,  and,  by  her  influence,  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  longdom.  This  man,  whom  a 
contemporary  historian  has  designated  as  the  most  vicious  of 
bipeds,*  was  yet  more  noted  for  avarice  than  iiouisa  for  her 
dissolute  life  Having  begun  with  enriching  himself  by  par* 
verting  justice*  he  sought.  10  add  to  his  wealth  at  the  cost vi* 
jdigion ;  and  took  orders  with  a  view  to  get  possession  of  the 
richest  benefices. 

Luxury  and  avarice  thus  characterized  these  two  persona, 
who,  being  both  derated  to  the  Pppe,  sought  to  cover  the  in* 
fcniy  of  their  lives,  by  the  shedding  the  blood  of  heretics,  t 

One  of  their  first  steps  was  to  hand  over  the  kingdom  to 
ibe  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Poge.  The  king,  after  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  had  a  meeting  with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna, 
and  in  that  place  was  concluded  the  memorable  Concordat,  iff 
virtue  of  which  those  two  princes*  divided  betweeri  them  tha 
spoils  of  the  Church.  They  annulled  the  supremacy  of' 
Councils  to  ascribe  supremacy  to  the  Pope,  and  took  from  the 
respective  churches  the  power  of  nominating  to  bishoprics,  to 
give  that  power  to  the  kmg.  After  this,  Francis  the  First, 
supporting  the  Pontiffs  train,  repaired  publicly  to  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Bologna  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Sensible  of  the 
krquity  of  the  Concordat,  he  turned  to  Duprat,  and  whispered* 
m  his  .ear,— "  There  is  enough  in  this  to  damn  us  both." % 
But  what  signified  to  him  salvation, --money  and  the  Popefr 
alliance  was  what  he  sought. 

The  Parliament  met  the  Concordat  wrth  a  vigorous  resist- 

"'  •  Bipedum  omnium  nequissimtw.    (Bekarhis,  xv.  p.  436.) 
t  Siamondl  Hkt*  des  Francois,  xvi  j,  387.  r) 

lMa*hi«u,tp.l6.  ;       ' 
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*  face.  The  king,  after  keeping  Ite  deputies  wailing  for  sow* 
weeks  at  Amboise,  sent  for  them  one  day  into  his  presence, 
upon  rising  from  table,  and  said :  "There  is  a  king  in  France, 
and  I  don't  at  ah  understand  that  any  men  should  form  af 
•mate  after  the  manner  of  Venice."  He  then  ordered  them 
to  depart  before  sunset  From  such  a  prince,  Gospel  liberty 
had  nothing  to  hope.  Three  days  afterwards,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  la  Tremooille  appeared  in  Parliament,  and 
directed  that  the  Concordat  should  be  unregistered 

On  this,  the  University  was  in  motion.  On  the  18th  of 
March,  1518,  a  solemn  procession,  at  which  were  present  the 
whole  body  of  students  and  bachelors  in  their  corps,  repaired 
to  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Scholars,  to  implore  God  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of-the  Church  and  kingdom  *  "The 
halls  of  the  different  colleges  were  closed;  strong  bodies  of 
Students  went  armed  through  the  streets,  threatening  and  in 
some  instances  maltreating  consequential  persons,  engaged 
pursuant  to  the  king's  directions,  in  making  known  the  Con- 
cordat, and  carrying  it  into  effect"!  flowever,  in  the  result, 
the  University  aHowedjthe  compact  to  be  fulfilled,  but  without 
rescinding  the  resolutions  in  which  their  opposition  to  it  was 
declared ;  and  "  from  that  time,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador; 
Correro,  "the  king  began  to  give  away  bishoprics  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  to  bestow  abbey  lands 
on  his  soldiers,  so  that  at  the  French  court  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  were  counted  merchandise,  just  as  among  the  Venetians 
they  trade  in  pepper  and  cinnamon/' $ 
.  Whilst*  Louisa  and  Duprat  were,  taking  their  measures  to 
root  up  the  Gospel  by  the  destruction  of  the  Gallkan  Church,- 
a  powerful  party  of  fanatics  were  gathering:  together  against 
the  Bible,  The  truth  of  the  Gospel  has  ever  had  tw»  great 
adversaries,-t-the  profligacy  of  the  world,  and  the.fenaticwm 
of  the  priests.  The  scholastic  Sorbonne  and  a  shameless: 
court,  were  now  about  to  go  forward  hand  in  hand  against  the 
confessors  pf  Jesus  Christ.     The  unbelieving  Sadducees, and 

•  Crevwr,  ▼.  p.  110. 

t  Fontaine,  Hiat  Cathel*    Park,  1502,  p.  1& 

t  Uaxum.  Gmcb.  Europ.  L  p.  270. 
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ti^e  hypocritical  Pharisees,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gospel 
wet e  the  fiercest  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  they  are  alike 
m  every  age.  At  their  head  stood  Noel  Bedier,  commonly 
called  Beda,  a  native  of  Picardy,  syndic  of  the  SorbOnne,  wine 
had  the  reputation  of  the  flret  blusterer  and  most  factions 
disturber  of  his  time.  Educated  in  the  dry  maxims  of  scho- 
lastic morality,  he  had  grown  up  in  the.  constant  hearing  of 
the  thesss  and  antitheses  of  has  college)  and  had  more  venera- 
tion for  the  hair-breadth  distinctions  of  the  school,  than  for  God's 
word,  so  that  his  anger  was  readily  excited  whenever  anyone 
ventured  to  give  utterance  to  other  thoughts.  Of  a  restless 
disposition*  that  required  continually  to  be  engaged  in  pursuit 
of  new  objects,  he  was  a  torment  to  all  about  him,;  bis  very 
element  was  trouble;  he  seemed  born  for  contention;  and 
when  adversaries  were  not  at  hand,  he  would  fall  upon  his 
friends.  Boastful  and  impetuous,  he.  filled  the  city  and  the 
^university  with  the  noise  of  hi?  disputation, — with  hia  invec- 
tives against  learning  and  the  innovations  of  that  age, — as  also 
against  those,  who,  in  his  Opinion,  did  not  sufficiently  oppose 
them.  Some  laughed,  others  gave  ear  to  the  fierce  talker, 
and  in  the  Sorbonne  his  violence  gave  him  die  mastery.  He 
seemed  to  be  ever  seeking  some  opponent,  or  some  victim-  to 
drag. to  the  scaffold — hence,  before  the  "heretics"  began  to 
show  themselves,  his  imagination  had  created  them,  and  he 
had  required  that  the  vicar-general  of  Paris,  Merlin,  should 
he  brought  to  the  stake,  on  the  charge  of  imving  defended 
prjgen.  But  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  new  teachers,  he 
bounded  like  a  wild  beast  that  suddenly  comes  within  view  of 
its  unsuspecting  prey.  "  There  are  three  thousand  monks  in 
one  Beda  "  remarked  the  wary  Erasmus.* 

Yet  his  violence  injured  the  cause  he  laboured  to  advance. 
"  What  1  can  the  Romish  Church  rest  lor  her  support  on  such 
an  Atlas  as  that?t  Whenee  all  this  commotion  but  from  die 
insane  violence  of  Beda?*  Was  the  reflection  of  the  wisest 

In  truth  the  invectives  that  terrified  the  weak,  revolted 

.    ♦  la  uno  Beda  sti#4ria  miflU  monachonm.    (Ennui  Epp.  p.  373;) 
t  Talibus  Atlantilmt  mtitur  Ecclena  romana.    (JMf>.  U* 
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nobler  minds.  At  the  odurt  of  Franeisflie  Rrst,  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  Aftokv  by  name  horns  Berquin,  about  thffty  years 
Of  age>  who  was  never  married.  The  purity  of  his  life,*  hi* 
«ecurafe  knowledge,  which  had  won  him  the  appellation  of 
m  most  learned  among1  the  noble,"f  his  ingenuousness,  cbtd 
-passion  for  the  poor,  and  unbounded  attachment  to  his  friends 
distinguished  him  above  his  equals.^  The  rites  of  the  Church 
its  fasts,  festivals,  and  masses,  had  not  a  more  devout  observer,) 
-and  he  held  in  especial  horror  everything  heretical.  Ha 
devotion  was  indeed  the  Wonder  of  the  whole  court. 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  have  given  this  man  a  turn 
in  favour  of  the  Reformation ;  nevertheless,  some  points  of  his 
character  disposed  him  toward  the  Gospel.  He  had  a  horror 
4/i  all  dissimulation,  and  having  himself  no  ill-will  to  any,  he 
could  not  endure  injustice  in  others.  The  overbearing  vio- 
lence of  Beda  and  other  fanatics,  their  shuffling  .and  persecu- 
tions disgusted  his  generous  heart,  and,  as  he  was  accustomed 
•in  «very  thing  to  go  heartily  to  work,  he,  ere  long,  wherever 
he  came,  in  the  city  and  at  court,  even  in  the  first  circles,!  was 
heard  vehemently  protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  those  dbc- 
1oT8,  and  pursuing  into  their  very  holes  the  pestilent  hornets 
«*ho  then  kepi  the  Wotto-infear.T 

But  this  was  not  all :  f<5r  his  opposition  to  injustice  led  Ber- 
*  <|uin  to  enquire  after  the  truth.  He  resolved  on  knowing  more 
of  that  Holy  Scripture  so  dear  to  the  men  against  whom 
Beda  and  his  party  were  conspiring;*— and  scarcely  had  he 
begun  to  study  it,  than  his  heart  was  won  by  it  fierquin 
Immediately  sought  the  intimacy  of  Margaret,  Briqonnet, 
lie&rre,  and  those  who  loved  the  truth;  and  in  their  society 

•  Ut  ne  ramusculus  quidem  impudiciti®  sit  unquam  in  ilium  exoitus. 
(Erasmi  Epp.  p,  1278.) ' 
i    t  i3»fflttd  Hkt.  &  Frtnc^  ler. 
-  t  Mnete  h&ngnm  ijvegeooa  et  tgnoap*    (Ex,  Epp.  p.l£B&)- 

§  Constitutionum  ac  rifcuum  ecciesk^ticormo  obtereaatiaanHM.  •  *  ** 

R  Actes  des  Martyrs  de  Crespin,  p.  103L 

T-  TTt  mmacime  ©mnium«4«a*  mefcmi&f  eralxAftt  in  ipA  ©orom  drii 
.  .  .  (Bem  Ic*>fe)  _         ^ 
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tasted  or  the  purest  de%k.  He  became  sensible' that  he  kid 
something  else  to  do  than  to  stand  up  against  the  gorbonne,  an! 
gladly  would  be  have  communicated  to  all  France  the  new 
cenvictions of  his  soui  With  this  view  he  sat  deJwn  to  com* 
ftose  and  translate  into  Frerich  certain  christian  writings.  Tb 
torn  k  seemed  as  if  every  one  must  confess  and  embmce  the 
truth  as  promptly  as  he  himself  had  done;  The  impatient  •■ 
«eal  that  Beda  brought  to  the-  service  of  traditions  of  men, 
-Berquin  employed  in  the  cause  of  God's  troth.  Somewhat 
younger  than  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  less  wary,  less  acuta, 
<he  had  in  his  favour  the  noble  kicenttive  of  a  leve  of  truth. 
■Berquin  had  a  higher  object  than  victory  over  his  antagonist 
when  he  stood  up  against  Beda.  It  was  his  aim  to  let  loose 
lite  flood  of  truth  among  his  countrymen.  On  this  account, 
Theodore  Beza  observes,  "that  if  Francis  the  First  had  been 
•toother  Elector,  Berquin  might  have  comedown  to  us  as  ano- 
ther lather."* 

Many  were  the  obstacles  in  his  way.  Fanaticism  finds  <&- 
eiples  everywhere, — it  is  a  contagious  infection.  The  monks 
*nd  ignorant  priests  sided  with  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne. 
&n  esprit  de  corps  pervaded  their  whole  company,  governed 
toy  a  few  intriguing  and  fanatical  leaders,  who  knew  how  to 
work  ifrpon  the  credulity  and  vanity  of  their  colleagues,  and 
-toy  Aat  means  communicate  to  them  their  4>wn  animosities, 
git  nil  their  meetings  these  persons  took  the  lead,  lording  It 
4t*Bi  others,  and  reducing  to  silence  the  timid  and  moderate  of 
Jfaeir  body.  Hardly  could  they  propose  any  thing,  when  this 
'party  exclaimed,  m  an  overbearing  tone,  «  Now  we  shall  see 
*rh<*  are  of  Luther's  faction."  t  If  the  latter  offered  any  rea- 
sonable suggestion,  instantly  a  shudder  passed  from  Beda  to 
liecoutuTier,  Duchesne,  and  the  rest,  and  ail  exclaimed,  ^Why 
they  nreivorse  than  Luther."  The  manoeuvre  answered  their 
purpose,  and  the  timid,  who  prefer  quiet  to  disputation,  and  are 
vrflfocg  to  give  up  their  own  opiniofc  fifr  their  own  ease,-— 

*  Gallia  fortassis  alteram esset  Lutberum nacta.    (Bets  Iconev .)   ,,t 
t  lEBo  inqtuunt,  apparebit  qui  ant  Lutherans  factions.    (Er.  Bpp.  £ 

889.)  ,  -;m*      ■-,.  , 
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these  who'de  not  understand  the  very  simples*  questions,*- 
frn4,  lastly,  such  as  Are  easily  turned  round  by  mere  clamour, 
were  led  away  by  Beds  and  ten  folbwera.  Some  silently,  and 
some  assenting  aloud)  submitted  to  the  influence  exercised  over 
ordinary  spirits  by  one  proud  and  tyrannical  mind.  Suck  was 
the  state  of  this, association,  regarded  as  venerable,  and  whica\ 
at  this  time,  was  found  among  the  most  determined  oppeeers 
•f  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospel  Often  would  one  glance 
within  the  interior  o£  such  bodies  suffice  to  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate at  its  true  value  the  wax  they  wage  against  truth, 

Thusthe  University  which,  under  Louis  XII,  had  applauded 
theiiret  inklings  of  independence  in  AUman,  abruptly  plunged 
once  more,  under  the  guidance  of  Daprat  and  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  into  fanaticism  and  servility.  If  we  except  tfce  Jan- 
senisa^  and>  few  others,  no  where  in  the  GaHicato  clergy  do 
w^  find  a  noWe  and  genuine  independence.  It  has  done  no 
more  than  vibrate  between  servility  to  the  court,  and  servility 
tothje  Pope.  Ifjnnder  Louis  Zlhoz  Louis  XIV.,  we  no- 
tice spine  feint  semblance1  of  liberty,  it  is  because  itsmaater  ia 
Paris  was  at  strife  with  its  master  in  Rome.  Herein  we  have 
the  solution  of  the  change  we  have  noticed.  The.  University 
and  the  Bishops  forgot  their  rights  and  oUigatkms,  the  mo 
m&&  the  King  ceased  to  enjoin  the  assertion  of  them  I 

Beda  had  4ong  cherished  ill-will  against  Lefevre.  Tb©  **• 
nown  of  the  doctor  Of  Picardy  irritated,  and  ruffled  the  pride 
nf  his  countryman,  who  would  gladly  havfc  silenced  him. 
Once  before,  Beda  had  attacked  the  doetpr  of  Etaples,  and, 
having  as  yet  but  little  dtseernsaent  of  the  ttue  point  of  the 
evangelic  doctrines,  he  had  assailed  his  colleague  on  a  point 
which,  strange  as  it  must  to  us  appear,  was  very  near  sending 
Lefevre  :to  the  scaffold*  The  doctor  had  asserted  tfcat  Mary 
4he  sister  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  woman  whe 
was  a  sinner,  (mentioned  by  Luke  in  his  seventh  chapter*) 
were  three  distinct  persons,  The  Greek  fethers  had  consid- 
ered them  as  distinct,  but  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church  had 
sjpoken  of  them  as.  one  and  the  same.     This  shocking  heresy, 

*  GaiUard  Hist.  dciEHncon  Ier*  iv.  p.  238. 
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In  relation  to  the  three  Maries,  set  Beda  and  all  his  clique  in 
motion.  Christendom  itself  was  roused.  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the*age, 
wrote  against  Lefevre,  and  the  whole  Church  declared  against 
a  judgment  that  is  now  universally  received  amfcng  Roman 
Catholics  themselves.  ,  Already,  Lefevre,  condemned  by  the 
Sorbonne,  was  prosecuted  by  the  Parliament  on  the  charge  of 
heresy,  when  Francis  I.,  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  humbling  the  monks, 
interfered,  and  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  bis  persecutors. 

Beda,  enraged  at  seeing  his  victim  thus  snatched  from  his 
grasp,  resolved  on  taking  his  next  measures  more  cunningly. 
The  name  of  Luther  was  beginning  to  be  noised  in  France. 
The  Reformer,  after  disputing  against  Eck  at  Leipsic,  had 
agreed  to  acknowledge  the  universities  of  Erfurth  and  of  Paris 
as  his  judges.  The  zeal  displayed  by  the  University  agains* 
the  Concordat  doubtless  led  him  to  expect  an  impartial  verdict. 
But  a  change  had  taken  place,  and  the  more  decided  their  op- 
position to  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  the  more  did  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  seem  to  have  it  at  heart  to  make  proof 
of  their  orthodoxy.  '  Beda,  accordingly,  found  them  quite  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  all  his  views. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1520,  the  questor  of  France  pur- 
chased twenty  copies  of  Luther's  conference  with  Eck,  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  members  of  the  commission  charged 
to  make  its  report  on  the  matter.  More  than  a  year  was  taken 
up  in  the  investigation.  The  German  Reformation  was  be- 
ginning to  produce  a  strong  sensation  in  France.  The  several 
universities,  then  truly  Catholic  institutions,  resorted  to  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom,  maintained  a  more  direct  and  inti- 
mate intercourse,  on  topics  of  theology  and  philosophy,  be* 
tween  Germany,  France,  and  England,  than  exists  in  our  own 
day.  The  report,  brought  to  Paris,  of  Luther's  labours  and 
success,  strengthened  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Lefevre,  Bri- 
qonnet,  and  Farel.  Some  of  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  were 
struck  by  the  truths  they  saw  in  the  writings  of  the  Wittem- 
berg  monk.  Now  and  then  a  bold  confession  was  heard ; 
vol-  in.  33 
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but  there  was  also  fierce  opposers.  "  Europe,"  says  Crevier, 
a  was  all  expectation  of  the  decision  of  the  University  of  Paris." 
The«issue  seemed  doubtful, — but  Beda  finally  triumphed.  In 
April,  1521,  the  University  decreed  that  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther should  be  publicly  committed  to  the  flames,  and  that  the 
author  should  be  compelled  to  retract. 

Further  measures  were  resolved  on.  Luther's  disciples  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  even  before  his  writings.  Maimbourg  tells 
us  that  the  University  was  quickly  filled  with  foreigners,  who, 
having  obtained  a  reputation  on  the  strength  of  some  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  and  more  of  Greek,  crept  into  the  houses 
of  persons  .of  distinction,  and  took  upon  them  the  liberty  of 
explaining  the  Scriptures.*.  The  faculty,  therefore,  sent  a  de- 
putation to  the  king  to  call  attention  to  these  disorders. 

Francis  the  First,  caring  little  for  theological  dissensions, 
was  then  pursuing  the  career  of  his  pleasures.  Passing  from 
one  chateau  to  another,  in  company  with  his  gentlemen  and 
the  ladies  of  his  mother's  and  his  sister's  court,  he  indulged  in 
every  species  of  dissolute  excess,  out  of  the  range  of  the  trou- 
blesome observation  of  bi3  capital.  In  this  way v  he  passed 
through  Brittany,  Anjou,  Guienne,  Angoumois,  Poitou,  re- 
quiring, in  villages  and  forests,  the  same  attention  and  luxury 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  Chateau  des  Tournelles  at  Paris. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  but  tournaments,  single  combats,  mas- 
querades, shows,  and  feastings,  "  such,"  says  Brantome,  "that 
Lucullus  himself  never  saw  the  like."* 

Suspending  for  a  moment  the,  course  of  his  pleasures,  ho 
gave  audience  to  the  grave  deputies  of  the  Sorbonne ;  but  he 
saw  only  men  of  learning  in  those  whom  the  faculty  desig- 
nated as  heretics ;  and  should  a  prince,  who  boasts  of  having 
eclipsed  and  put  hors  de  page  the  kings  of  France,  stoop  to 
humour  a  clique  of  fanatical  doctors.  "  I  command  you," 
was  his  answer,  "  not  to  molest  those  people.  To  persecute 
those  who  teach  us  would  prevent  able  scholars  from  settling 
in  our  country."^ 

*  Hiatoire  du  Calvinisme,  p.  10. 

•t  Vie  des  Homme*  Ulustrei,  i.  p.  326.  t  Maimbourg,  p.  It 
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The  deputation  quitted  the  royal  presence  in  a  rage.  What 
then  is  to  be  the  consequence  %  The  danger  ia  every  day 
greater,  already  the  heretical  sentiments  are  counted  as  those 
of  the  best  informed  classes, — the  devouring  flame  is  circu- 
lating between  the  rafters, — the  conflagration  will  presently 
burst  forth,  and  the  structure  of  the  established  faith  will  fall, 
with  sudden  crash,  to  the  earth. 

Beda  and  his  party,  failing  to  obtain  the  king's  permission 
to  resort  to  scaffolds,  had  recourse  to  more  quiet  persecution. 
There  was  no  kind  of  annoyance  to  which  the  evangelic 
teachers  were  not  subjected.  Every  day  brought  with  it  new 
rumours  and  new  charges.  The  aged  Lefevre,  wearied  out 
by  these  ignorant  zealots,  panted  for  quiet  The  pious  Bri- 
$onnet,  who  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the  Doctor  of 
Etaples,*  offered  him  an  asylum.  Lefevre,  therefore,  took 
leave  of  Paris,  and  repaired  to  Meaux.  It  was  a  first  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  and  thenceforth  it 
was  seen  that  if  the  party  cannot  enlist  the  civil  power  on  its- 
side,  it  has  ever  a  secret  and  fanatical  police,  which  it  knows 
how  to  use,  so  aa  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  its  ends. 

Thus*  Paris  was  beginning  to  rise  against  the  Reformation, 
and  to  trace,  as  it  were,  the  first  lines  of  that  enclosure  which, 
for  three  centuries,  was  to  bar  the  entrance  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. God  had  appointed  that  in  Paris  itself  its  first  glimmer- 
ing should  appear ;  but  men  arose  who  hastily  extinguished 
it  \ — the  spirit  of  the  sixteen  chiefs  was  already  working,  and 
othei*  cities  in  the  kingdom  were  about  to  receive  that  light 
which  the  capital  itself  rejected. 

Briqonnet,  on  returning  to  his  diocese,  there  manifested  tho 
zeal  of  a  Christian  and  of  a  bishop.  He  visited  all  the  par- 
ishes, and  having  called  together  the  deans,  curates,  vicars, 
church-wardens,  and  principal  parishioners,  he  made  enqui- 
ries respecting  the  teaching  and  manner  of  life  of  the  preach- 
ers. "  At  the  time  of  the  gathering,"  they  replied,  "  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  Meaux  sally  forth ;  a  single  preacher  goes  over 

•  Pro  innumeria  beneficiis,  pro  tantk  ad  stadia  commodis.  (Epirt. 
dedkatoria  En>.  Pauil) 
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four  or  five  parishes  in  one  day ;  repeating  as  many  times  the 
same  sermon,  not  to  feed  the  souls  of  his. hearers,  hut  to  fill 
his  helly,  and  enrich  his  convent*  The  scrip  once  replen- 
ished, the  object  is  answered ;  the  preaching  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  monks  are  not  seen  again  in  the  churches  until  begging 
time  comes  round  again.  The  only  thing  these  shepherds 
attend  to  is  the  shearing  of  their  flocks"! 

The  majority  of  the  curates  lived  upon  their  incomes  at 
Paris.  "  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  pious  bishop,  on  finding  the 
presbytery  he  had  come  to  visit  deserted,  "  must  we  not  re- 
gard those  who  thus  forsake  the  service  of  Christ,^  traitors  to 
him  V%  Bri^onnet  resolved  to  apply  a  remedy  to  these  evils, 
and  convoked  a  synod  of  all  his  clergy  for  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1519.  But  these  worldly  priests,  who  gave  but  little  heed 
to  the  remonstrances  of  their  bishop,  and  for  whom  Paris  pos- 
sessed so  many  attractions,  took  advantage  of  a  custom,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  substitute  one  or  more 
vicars  to  look  after  their  flocks  in  their  absence.  Out  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  vicars,  Briconnet  upon  examina- 
tion, found  only  fourteen  whom  he  could  approve. 

Earthly-minded  curates,  imbecile  vicars,  monks  whose  God 
was  their  belly,  such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  church.  Bri- 
connet  forbade  the  pulpit  to  the  Franciscans, §  and,  being  per 
suaded  that  the  only  method  of  supplying  able  ministers  in 
his  diocese,  was  himseljf  to  train  them,  he  determined  to  found 
a  school  of  theology  at  Meaux,  under  the  superintendence  of 
pious  and  learned  doctors.  It  became  necessary  to  look  around 
for  such  persons.  Beda,  however,  supplied  him  with  them. 
.  This  fanatic  and  his  troop  continued -their  efforts,  and  com- 
plaining bitterly  against  the  government  for  tolerating  the  new 

*  Eo  solum  doceri  qu©  ad  coenobium  illorum  ac  ventrem  explenduto 
pertinerent.    (Acta  Mart  p.  334.) 

t  MS.  de  Meaux.    I  am  indebted  to  M.  Ladeveze,  pastor  of  Meaux, 
for  the  communication  of  a  copy  of  this  MS.  preserved  in  that  city. 

*  MS.  de  Meaux. 

§  Ew  in  universa  diocesi  sua  prsedicationem  interdixit.     (Act  Mart 
p.  334.) 
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teachers,  declared  they  would  wage  war  against  their  doc- 
trines without,  and  even  against  its  orders.  Lefevre  had  in* 
deed  quitted  the  capital,  but  were  not  Farel  and  his  friends  still 
there.  Farel,  it  is  true,  did  not  preach,  for  he  was  not  in 
priest's  orders;  but  in  the  university,  in  the  city,  with  profes- 
sors, priests,  students,  and  citizens,  he  boldly  maintained*  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Others,  emboldened  by  his  exam- 
ple, circulated  more  freely  the  word  of  God.  Martial  Mazu- 
rier,  president  of  St  Michael's  college,  and  distinguished  as  a 
preacher,  unsparingly  depicted  the  disorders  of  the  time,  in 
the  darkest  and  yet  the  truest  colours,  and  it  seemed  scarce 
possible  to  withstand  the  force  of  his  eloquence.*  The  rage 
of  Beda,  and  those  divines  who  acted  With  him,  was  at  its 
height.  "  If  we  suffer  these  innovators,"  said  Beda,  "  they 
will  spread  through  our  whole  company,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  our  teaching  and  tradition,  as  well  as  of  our  places,  and 
•the  respect  France  and  all  Christendom  have  hitherto  paid 
us!" 

The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  the  stronger  party. 
Farel,  Mazurier,  Gerard  Roussel,  and  his  brother  Arnaud, 
soon  found  their  active  service  every  where  counteracted. 
The  Bishop  of  Meaux  pressed  his  friends  to  rejoin  Lefevre, — 
and  these  worthy  men,  persecuted  and  hunted  by  the  Sor- 
bonne, and  hoping  to  form  with  Bri<jonnet  a  sacred  phalanx 
for  the  triumph  of  truth,  accepted  the  bishop's  invitation,  and 
repaired  to  Meaux.f  Thus,  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  grad- 
ually withdrawn  from  the  capital  where  Providence  had  kin- 
dled its  first  sparks.  "  This  is  the  condemnation  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light) 
because  their  deeds  are  evil"%  It  is  impossible  not  to  dis- 
cern that  Paris  then  drew  down  upon  it  that  judgment  of  God 
which  is  here  conveyed  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ 

•  Frequentissimas  de  reformandis  hominom  morions  condones  habuit 
{Lannoi,  Navarro  gymnasii  Hist.  p.  261.) 

f  It  was  the  persecution  which  arose  against  then*  in  Paris,  in  1521, 
which  compelled  them  to  leave  that  city.    ('Vie  de  Pare!,  par  ChauparcL) 

t  St.  John  iii.  19. 
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Margaret  of  Valoia,  successively  deprived  of  Bricormet, 
Leferre,  and  their  friends,  found  herself  alone  in  the  centre  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  dissolute  court  of  Francis  L  A  young  prin 
cess,  sister  to  her  mother,  Philibert  of  Savoy,  lived  on  inti- 
macy with  her.  Philibert,  whom  the  king  of  France  had 
given  in  marriage  to  Julian  the  Magnificent,  brother  of  Leo  X., 
in  confirmation  of  the  Concordat,  had,  after  her  nuptials,  re- 
paired to  Borne,  where  the  Pope,  delighted  with  so  illustrious 
an  alliance,  had  expended  no  less  than  150,000  ducats  in  fes- 
tive entertainments  on  the  occasion. #  In  1516,  Julian,  who 
men  commanded  the  Papal  forces,  died,  leaving  his  widotf 
only  eighteen.  She  attached  herself  to  Margaret,  being  at- 
tracted by  the  influence  which  the  character  and  virtues  of 
that  princess  gave  her  over  all  about  her.  The  grief  of  Phil 
ftert  unclosed  her  heart  to  the  voice  of  religion.  Margaret 
imparted  to  her  the  fruit  of  her  reading,  and  the  widow  of  the4 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Church  began  to  taste  the  sweetness 
of  the  saving  truth.  But  Philibert  had  as  yet  too  little  expe- 
rience to  be  a  support  to  her  friend,  and  often  did  Margaret 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  her  own  extreme  weakness.  If  the 
love  she  bore  her  king,  and  her  fear  of  offending  him,  led  her 
to  any  action  contrary  to  her  conscience,  instantly  her  soul 
was  troubled,  and,  turning  in  sorrow  to  the  Lord,  she  found 
in  him  a  master  and  brother  more  gracious  and  sweet  to  he* 
heart  than  Francis  himself.  It  was  in  such  a  season  she 
breathed  forth  those  feelings : — 

Sweet  Brother,  who,  in  place  of  chastening*  meet, 
Lead'st  gently  home  thy  wandering  sister's  feet, 
I  Giving  thy  Grace  and  Lore  in  recompense 

Of  mnrmnrings,  presumption,  and  offence. 
Too  much,  my  Brother,— too  much  hast  thou  done : 
The  blessing  is  too  vast  for  such  an  one.t 

When  she  saw  all  her  friends  retiring  to  Meaux,  Margaret 
turned  after  them  a  look  of  sorrow  from  the  midst  of  the  fetf- 

*  Guichemon.  Hist  gen.  de  Savoie,  ii.  p.  180. 
t  Miroir  de  l'ftme  pecheresse.    Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite,  Acs.  L 
Pi  36. 
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tivities  of  the  court.  She  seemed  deserted  of  all, — her  hus- 
band the  Duke  of  Alenc^on  was  setting  oift  for  the  army, — her 
young  aunt  Philibert  was  returning  to  Savoy.  The  Duchess 
wrote  to  Briqonnet,  as  follows : — 

"  Monsieur  de  Meaux, — Knowing  that  God  is  all-sufficient, 
Lapply  to  you  to  ask  your  prayers  that  He  will  conduct  in 
safety,  according  to  His  holy  will,  M.  d'Alencon,  who  is  about 
to  take  his  departure,  by  order  of  the  king,  as  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  his  army,  which  I  apprehend  will  not  break  up  with- 
out a  war ;  and,  thinking  that,  besides  the  public  good  of  the 
kingdom,  you  have  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  his  and 
my  salvation,  I  request  your  spiritual  aid.  To-morrow,  my 
aunt  leaves  Nemours  for  Savoy.  I  must  be  mixed  up  with 
many  things  which  I  dread.  Therefore,  if  you  should  know 
that  master  Michael  could  make  a  journey  hither,  it  would  be 
&  comfort  to  me,  which  I  desire  only  for  the  honour  of  God."* 

Michael  Arand,  whose  counsel  Margaret  desired,  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  evangelic  assembly  at  Meaux,  who,  at 
a  later  period,  exposed  himself  to  many  dangers  in  preaching 
the  Gospel. 

The  pious  princess  trembled  to  see  an  opposition  gathering 
strength  against  thp  truth,  puprat  and  the  retainers  of  the 
government,  Beda  and  thoSe  who  adhered  to  the  University, 
inspired  her  with  terror.  Bri^onnet  wrote  cheeringly — "  It 
is  the  war  which  the  gentle  Jesus  said  he  was  come  to  send 
upon  earth, — the  fire,  the  fierce  fire  which  transforms  earth- 
liness  into  that  which  is  heavenly.  With  all  my  heart  do  I 
desire  to  help  you,  Madam ;  but  do  not  expect  from  my  weak- 
ness any  more  than  the  will  to  serve  you.  Whoever  has  faith, 
hope,  love,  has  all  that  iS  necessary,  and  needeth  not  any  other  " 
help  or  protection.  God  will  be  all, — and  out  of  Him  we  can 
hope  for  nothing.  Take  with  you  into  the  conflict  that  mighty 
giant,  unconquerable  Love.  The  war  is  led  on  by  Love. 
Jesus  requires  to  have  our  hearts  in  his  presence:  woe  befals 

*  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  reine  de  Navarre.    (Bibl.  Royalc  Mura- 
■cript,  S.F.  337.    1521.) 
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the  Christian  who  parts  company  from  Him.  He  who  it 
present  in  person  in  the  battle  is  sure  of  victory ;  but  if  the 
battle  is  fought  out  of  His  own  presence,  he  will  often  lose 
ground."* 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  then  beginning  to  experience 
what  it  is  to  contend  for  the  word  of  God.  The  theologians 
and  monks,  irritated  by  the  shelter  he  had  afforded  to  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  vehemently  accused  him,  so  that 
his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  St  Malo,  came  to  Paris  to  enquire 
into  the  charges  brought  against  him.f  Hence  Margaret 
was  the  more  touched  by  the  comfortings  which  Briconnet 
addressed  to  her ;  and  she  answered  by  offering  him  her  as* 
distance. 

"  If  in  any  thing,"  wrote  she,  "  you  think  that  I  can  be  of 
service  to  you  or  your's,  be  assured  that  I  shall  find  comfor* 
in  doing  all  I  can.  Everlasting  Peace  be  given  to  you  after 
the  long  struggles  you  have  waged  for  the  faith— in  the  which 
cause  pray  that  you  may  live  and  die. 

"  Your  devoted  daughter,  Margaret."^ 

Happy  would  it  have  been  if  Briconnet  had  died  while  con- 
tending for  the  truth.  Yet  was  he  still  full  of  zeal.  Philibert 
of  Nemours,  universally  respected  for  her  piety,  charity,  and 
blameless  life,  read  with  increasing  interest  the  evangelical 
writings  sent  her  from  time  to  time  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
"  I  have  received  all  the  tracts  you  forwarded,  wrote  Margaret 
to  Briconnet,  "  of  which  my  aunt  of  Nemours  has  taken  some, 
and  I  mean  to  send  her  the  last,  for  she  is  now  in  Savoy, 
called  thither  by  her  brother's  marriage.  Her  absence  is  no 
small  loss  to  me ; — think  of  my  loneliness  in  your  prayers." 
Unhappily,  Philibert  did  not  live  to  declare  herself  openly  in 
favour  of  the  Reformation.  She  died,  in  1524,  at  the  castle 
of  Virieu  le  Grand  in  Bugey,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  $  Mar* 

*  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  reine  de  Navarre.    (Bibl.  Royale  Manu- 
script, S.F.  337.    12th  June,  1521.) 
t  MS.  de  Meaux. 
I  MS.  S.F.  227,  de  la  Bibl.  royale. 
I  Guichcmon.  Hist,  de  la  maison  de  Savoie,  ii.  p.  Ifih 
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garet  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  of  one  who  was  to  her  a 
friend — a  sister;  one  who  could,  indeed,  enter  into  her  thoughts. 
Perhaps  no  loss  by  death  was  the  occasion  of  more  sorrow  to 
her,  if  we  except  that  of  her  brother. 

Alas !  nor  earth  nor  heaven  above  appears 
To  my  sad  eyes,  so  ceaseless  are  the  tears 
That  from  them  flow.* 

Margaret,  feeling  her  own  Weakness  to  bear  up  under  her 
griefj  and  against  the  seductions  of  the  court,  applied  to  Bri- 
connet  to  exhort  her  to  the  love  of  God : — u  The  gentle  and 
gracious  Jesus,  who  wills,  and  who  alone  is  able  to  work  that 
which  he  wills,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  visit  your  heart,  and 
lead  it  to  love  him  with  an  undivided  love.  None  but  He, 
Madam,  hath  power  to  do  this,  and  we  must  not  seek  light 
*  from  darkness,  nor  warmth  from  cold.  When  he  draws,  he 
kindles,  and  by  the  warmth  draws  us  after  him,  enlarging  our 
hearts.  You  write  to  me  to  pity  you  because  you  are  aione; 
I  do  not  understand  that  word.  The  heart  that  is  in  the 
world,  and  resting  in  it,  is  indeed  lonely, — for  many  and  evil 
are  they  who  compass  it  about.  But  she  whose  heart  is 
closed  against  the  world  and  awake  to  the  gentle  and  graci- 
ous Jesus,  her  true  and  faithful  spouse,  is  really  alone,  living 
on  supplies  from  One  who  is  ail  to  her, — and  yet  not  alone, 
because  never  left  by  Him  who  replenishes  and  preserves  alL 
I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  pity  such  solitude  as  this,  Which  is 
more  to  be  prized  than  the  whole  world  around  us,  from 
which  I  am  confident  that  God  hath  in  his  love  delivered 
you,  so  that  you  are  no  longer  its  child.  Continue,  Madam, 
— alone, — abiding  in  Him  who  is  your  all,  and  who  humbled 
himself  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  death. 

"  In  commending  myself  to  your  favour,  I  humbly  entreat 
you  not  to  use  the  words  of  your  last  letters.  You  are  tho 
daughter  and  the  spouse  of  God  only.  No  other  father  hath 
any  claim  upon  you.  I  exhort  and  admonish  you  to  be  to 
Him  such  and  so  good  daughter  as  He  is  to  you  a  Father; 
•  Chanson  spirituelle  apres  la  mort  du  Rot.    (Marguerites,  i.  p.  473.) 
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and  since  you  cannot  attain  to  this,  by  reason  that  finite  caanof 
compare  with  infinite,  I  pray  Him  to  strengthen  you,  thai 
you  may  love  and  serve  Him  with  all  your  heart."* 

Notwithstanding  these  counsels,  Margaret  was  not  yet 
comforted.  She  grieved  over  the  loss  of  those  spiritual  guides 
who  had  been  removed  from  her.  The  new  pastors  set  over 
her  to  reclaim  her,  did  not  possess  her  confidence ;  and  not- 
withstanding what  the  bishop  had  said,  she  felt  alone  amidst 
the  court,  and  all  around  her  seemed  like  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness. She  wrote  to  Bri^onnet  as  follows: — "  As  a  sheep  wan 
dering  in  a  strange  land,  and  turning  from  her  pasture  in  dis* 
trust  of  her  new  shepherds,,  naturally  lifts  her  head  to  catch 
the  breeze  from  that  quarter  of  the  field  where  the  chief  shep- 
herd once  led  her  to  the  tender  grass,  just  so  am  I  constrained 
to  implore  your  love.  Come  down  from  your  mountain,  and 
look  in  pity  on  the  blindest  of  all  your  fold,  astray  among  a 
people  living  in  darkness. 

(Signed)  «  Marguerite.'^ 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  Teply,  taking  up  the  compar- 
ison of  a  wandering  sheep,  under  which  Margaret  had  pic- 
tured herself,  uses  it  to  depict  the  mystpries  of  Salvation  under 
the  figure  of  a  wood.  "  The  sheep,"  says  he,  "  on  entering 
this  wood  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  at  onct 
charmed  by  the  goodness,  beauty,  height,  length,  breadth, 
depth,  and  refreshing  odours  of  the  forest,  and  looking  round 
about,  sees  only  Him  in  all,  and  all  in  Him ;  and  hastening 
onward  through  its  green  alleys,  finds  it  so  sweet,  that  the 
way  becomes  life,  joy,  and  consolation." %  The  bishop  then 
describes  the  sheep  trying  in  vain  to  penetrate  to  the  bound* 
of  the  forest  (as  a  soul  would  fathom  the  deep  things  of  God,) 
meeting  with  mountains  which  it  in  vain  endeavours  to 
ascend,  being  stopped  on  all  sides  by  "inaccessible  heights." 
He  then  shows  the  way  by  which  the  soul,  inquiring  aftei 
God,  surmounts  the  difficulties,  and  how  the  sheep  among  all 

•  MSC,  S.F.  337,  de  la  BiW.  royalc,  10th  July. 
t  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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the  hirelings,  finds  out  "the  Chief  Shepherd's  nook,"  and 
"  enters  on  the  wing  of  meditation  by  faith ;"  then  all  is  made 
plain  and  easy,  and  she  begins  to  sing,  "I  have  found  him 
whom  my  soul  loveth." 

Thus  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  In  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal  he  would  at  this  time  have  rejoiced  to  see  France  regen- 
erated by  the  GospeL*  Often  would  he  dwell  especially  on 
those  three  individuals  who  seemed  called  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  his  country ;  namely,  the  king,  his  mother,  and 
his  sister.  He  thought  that  if  the  royal  family  were  but 
enlightened,  the  whole  nation  would  be  so;  and  that  the 
clergy,  aroused  to  emulation,  would  awake  from  their  death- 
like stupor,  "  Madam,"  wrote  he  to  Margaret,  "  I  humbly 
pray  God  that  He  will  please,  in  His  goodness,  to  kindle  a 
fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  king,  his  mother,  and  yourself,  so  that 
from  you  three  a  flame  may  go  forth  through  the  nation,  and 
reanimate  especially  that  class,  which,  by  its  coldness,  chills 
all  the  others." 

Margaret  did  not  share  in  these  hopes.  She.  says  nothing 
of  her  mother,  nor  yet  of  her  brother.  These  were  themes 
she  did  not  dare  to  touch ;  but  in  her  answer  to  the  bishop,  in 
January,  1522,  oppressed  at  heart  by  the  indifference  and 
worldliness  all  around  her,  she  said, — "  The  times  are  so  cold, 
the  heart  so  frozen  up ;"  and  she  signed  herself — "  Your  cold* 
hearted,  hungering  and  thirsting  daughter,       "  Margaret." 

This  letter  did  not  discourage  Bri^onnet,  but  it  put  him 
upon  reflection ;  and  feeling  how  much  he  who  sought  to 
reanimate  others  required  to  be  reanimated  himself,  he  asked 
the  prayers  of  Margaret  and  of  Madame  de  Nemours. 
"Madam,  said  he,  with  perfect  simplicity,  "I  pray  you  to 
re-awaken  by  your  prayers  the  poor  drowsy  one."t 

And  such,  in  1521,  were  the  expressions  interchanged  at 
the  court  of  France.  Strange  words,  doubtless ;  and  which 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  above  three  centuries,  a  manuscript  in  the 

•  Studio  veritatis  aliis  declarand©  inflammattts.  (Act  Martyrum,  p. 
334.) 

t  MSC.  de  la  Bibl.  royale. 
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Royal  Library  reveals  to  ltd.  Was  this  influence  in  high 
places  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  or  adverse  to  it?  The 
spur  of  truth  was  felt  indeed  at  the  court,  but  perhaps  did  but 
arouse  the  slumbering  beast, — exciting  him  to  rage, — and 
causing  him  to  dart  more  furiously  on  the  weak  ones  of  the  flocks 
In  truth  the  time  was  drawing  nigh  when  the  storm  was  to 
burst  upon  the  Reformation;  but  first  it  was  destined  to  scatter 
some  seeds  and  gather  in  some  sheaves.  This  city  of  Meaux 
which  a  century  and  a  half  later  was  to  be  honoured  by  the 
residence  of  the  ndble  defender  of  theGaliican  church  against 
the  claims  of  Rome,  was  called  to  be  the  first  tofwn  in  France 
wherein  regenerated  Christianity  should  establish  its  hold.  It 
was  at  this  tinte  the  field  on  whidh  the  labourers  profusely 
scattered  their  seed,  and  into  which  they  had  already  put  the 
sickle.  Bric<ranet,  less  given  to  slumber  than  he  had  said, 
xheered,  watched,  and  directed  every  thing.  His  fortune  was 
equal  to  his  zeal.  Never  did  any  one  make  a  more  noble  use 
of  his  means — and  never  did  so  noble  a  devotion  promise  at 
first  to  yield  stich  abundant  fruit.  Assembled  at  Meaux,  the 
pious  teachers  took  their  measures  thenceforward  with  more 
liberty.  The  word  of  God  was  not  bound ;  and  the  Reforma- 
tion made  a  great  advance  in  France.  Lefevre,  with  unwonted 
energy,  proclaimed  that  Gospel  with  which  he  would  gladly 
have  filled  the  world — "  Kings,  princes,  nobles,  the  people, 
and  all  nations,"  he  exclaimed,  "ought  to  think  and  aspire 
only  after  Jesus  Christ  *  Every  priest  should  resemble  that 
angel  seen  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  flying  throttgh  the 
air,  having  in  his  hand  the  everlasting  Gospel,  to  preach  to 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.  Draw 
near,  ye  pontiffs,  kings,  and  generous  hearts.  Awake,  ye 
nations,  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  Teceive  the  breath  of 
eternal  life.f    Sufficient  is  the  word  of  God !"$ 

*  Reges,  principes,  magnates  omnes  et  submde  omnium  nationnm 
populi,  ut  nihil  aliud  cogitent  .  .  .  ac  Christum  .  .  .  (Fabri  Comment, 
in  Eraag.  prefat) 

t  TJbivis  gentium  expergiscimini  ad  Evangelii  lucem  .  .  .  (Ibid.) 

X  Verbum  Dei  sufficit.    (IbidJ 
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Such,  in  truth,  was  the  motto  of  the  new  school :  sufficient 
is  the  word  of  God.  The  whole  Reformation  is  embodied  hi 
that  truth.  "  To  know  Christ  and  his  word,"  said  Lefevre, 
Roussel,  Farel,  "is  the  only  true,  living,  and  universal 
Theology.     He  who  knows  that,  knows  everything."* 

The  truth  produced  a  deep  impression  at  Meaux.  At  first 
private  meetings  took  place,  theh  conferences,  and  lastly  the 
Gospel  was  proclaimed  in  the  churches.  But  a  yet  more 
formidable  blow  was  struck  against  the  authority  of  Rome. 

Lefevre  resolved  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Christians  of 
France  to  read  the  Scriptures.  On  the  30th  of  October  he 
published  the  French  translation  of  the  four  Gospels ;  on  thfc 
6th  of  November  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  November,  1524,  the  whole  of  these  col- 
lected in  one  volume  at  Meaux ;  and  in  1525  a  French  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  t  Thus  in  France,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  in  Germany,  we  have  the  commencement  of  that  pub- 
lication of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  which, 
after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  was  to  Teceive  such  wonderful 
development.  In  France,  as  in  the  countries,  beyond  the 
Rhine,  the  Bible  produced  a  decided  effect.  Many  there  were 
who  had  learned  by  experience  that  when  they  sought  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  darkness  and  doubt  encompassed 
them  on  all  sides.  How  many  were  the  passing  moments,—* 
perhaps  even  years, — in  which  they  had  been  tempted  lo  re* 
gard  the  most  certain  truths  as  mere  illusions.  We  want  a 
ray  from  heaven  to  enlighten  our  darkness.  Such  was  the 
longing  desire  of  many  souls  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
With  feelings  of  this  sort  many  received  the  Scriptures  from* 
the  hands  of  Lefevre.  They  read  them  in  their  families  and 
in  private.  The  Bible  became  increasingly  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. Christ  appeared  to  these  souls,  so  long  misled,  ai 
the  sun  and  centre  of  all  discovery.     No  longer  did  they  want 

•  Hsc  eft  unfrersa  et  sola  vivifica  Theologia  .  .  .  Christum  et  vef- 
bum  ejus  esse  omnia.    (Ibid,  in  Ev.  Johan.  p.  271.) 
t  Le  Long.  Bibiioth.  sacree,  2  edit.  p.  42. 
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evidence  that  Scripture  was  of  the  Lord :  they  knew  it,  for  it 
had  delivered  them  from  darkness  into  light 

Sudh  was  the  course  hy  which  some  remarkable  persons  in 
France  were  at  this  time  brought  to  know  God.  But  there 
were  yet  humbler  and  more  ordinary  steps  by  which  many  of 
the  poorer  sort  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The 
city  of  Meaux  was  almost  entirely  peopled  with  artizans  and 
dealers  in  woollen  cloth.  "  Many,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  "  were  taken  with  so  ardent  a  desire  to 
know  the  way  of  salvation,  that  artisans,  carders,  fullers,  and 
combers,  while  at  work  with  their  hands,  had  their  thoughts 
engaged  in  conversation  on  the  word  of  God,  and  getting  com- 
fort from  thence.  On  Sunday  and  on  festivals,  especially, 
they  employed  themselves  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  in 
quiring  into  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord."* 

Briconnet  rejoiced  to  see  true  piety  take  the  place  of  super- 
stition in  his  diocesa  "  Lefevre,  availing  himself  of  his  great 
reputation  for  learning,"  observes  a  contemporary  historian,  f 
'■'  managed  so  to  cajole  and  impose  upon  Messire  Guillaume 
Briconnet  by  his  specious  words,  that  he  turned  him  aside  into 
gross  error,  so  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  cleapse  the 
town  and  diocese  of  Meaux  from  that  wicked  doctrine  from 
that  time  to  this,  when  it  has  marvellously  spread  abroad. 
The  subverting  of  that  good  bishop  was  a  sad  event,  for  he 
had,  before  that,  been  very  devout  in  his  service  to  God  and 
the  Virgin  Mary."  However,  not  all  had  been  so  grossly 
c  turned  aside,'  to  adopt  the  expression  of  the  Franciscan.  The 
townspeople  were  divided  in  two  parties.  On  one  side, were 
the  Franciscan  monks,  and  the  partisans  of  Romanism :  on 
the  other,  Briqonnet,  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  those  who  loved  the 
new  preaching.  A  man  of  low  station,  named  Leclerc  was 
one  of  the  most  servile  adherents  of  the  monks ;  but  his  wife 
and  his  two  sons,  Peter  and  John,  had  joyfully  received  the 
Gospel ;  and  John,  who  was  by  trade  a  wool-carder,  soon  at- 

•  Act  des  Mart.  p.  182. 

t  Hist.  Cathol.  de  notro  temps,  par  Fontaine,  de  l'ordre  de  Saioft 
Francois.    Paris,  15C2. 
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traded  notice  among  the  infant  congregations.  James  Pa- 
vanne,  a  native  of  Picardy,  a  young  man  of  open  and  upright 
character  evinced  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Reformed  opinions. 
Meaux  was  become  a  focus  of  light.  Persons  called  thither 
by  business,  and  who  there  heard  the  Gospel,  returning,  bore  it 
with  them  to  their  respective  homes.  It  was  not  merely  in 
the  city  that  the  Scripture  was  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  "  many 
of  the  adjacent  villages  were  awakened,"  says  a  chronicler, 
'*'  so  that  in  that  diocese  seemed  to  shine  foxth  a  sort  of  image 
of  the  regenerated  church." 

The  environs  of  Meaux  were,  in  autumn,  clothed  with  rich 
harvests,  and  a  crowd  of  labouring  people  resorted  thither  from 
the  surrounding  countries.  Resting  themselves,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  they  would  talk  with  the  people  of  those  parts  of  a 
seed-time  and  harvest  of  another  kind.  Certain  peasantry, 
who  had  come  from  Thierachia,  and  more  particularly  from 
Landouzy,  after  their  return  home  continued  in  the  doctrine 
they  had  heard,  and,  ere  long,  an  evangelic  church  was  formed 
in  this  latter  place,* — a  church  which  is  among  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  kingdom.  "  The  report  of  this  unspeakable  bless- 
ing spread  through  France,  says  the  chronicler,  t  Briqonnet 
himself  preached  the  Gospel-  from  the  pulpit,  and  laboured  to 
diffuse,  far  and  wide,  that  "  free,  gracious,  true,  and  clear  light, 
which  dazzles  and  illuminates  every  creature  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it ;  and,  while  it  enlightens  him,  raises  him  by  adop- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  a  child  of  God."£  He  besought  his 
hearers  not  to  listen  to  those  who  would  turn  them  aside  from 
the  Word.  "  Though  an  angel  from  heaven,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  should  preach  any  other  Gospel,  do  not  give  ear  to  him." 
At  times  melancholy  thoughts  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind.  He  did  not  feel  confident  in  his  own  stedfastness,  and 
he  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  the  fatal  consequences  that 

*  These  facts  are  derived  from  old  and  much  damaged  papers  discov- 
ered in  the  church  of  Laudomy-Ia-Ville  (Aisne),  by  M.  Colany,  d«uv 
ing  the  time  he  filled  the  office  of  pastor  in  that  town. 

t  Actes  des  Mart.  p.  183. 

X  MS.  in  the  Koyal  Library,  S.F.  No.  337. 
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might  resuh  from  any  failure  of  faith  on  his  part.  Forewarn- 
ing his  hearers,  he  would  say,  "  Though  I,  your  bishop* 
should  change  my  voice  and  doctrine,  take  heed  that  you 
change  not  with  me."*  At  that  moment  nothing  foreboded 
such  a  calamity.  "  Not  only,"  says  the  chronicler,  il  the  word 
of  God  was  preached,  but  it  was  practised :  all  kinds  of  wprks 
of  charity  and  love  were  visible ;  the  morals  of  the  city  were 
reformed,  and  its  superstitions  disappeared"! 

Still  indulging  in  the  thought  of  gaining  over  the  king  and 
his  mother,  the  bishop  sent  to  Margaret  a  translation  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  richly  illuminated,  humbly  soliciting  her  to 
present  it  to  the  king,  "  which,  coming  through  your  hands," 
added  he,  cannot  Yail  to  be  acceptable.  They  make  a  truly 
royal  dish,"  continued  the  worthy  bishop,  "  of  a  fatness  that 
never  corrupts,  and  having  a  power  to  restore  from  all  manner 
of  siclcness.  The  more  we  taste  them  the  more  we  hunger 
after  them,  with  desires  that  are  ever  fed  and  never  cloyed. "J 

What  dearer  commission  could  Margaret  receive  .  .  .  .  % 
The  moment  seemed  auspicious.  Michel  d'Arande  was  at 
Paris,  detained  there  by  command  of  the  king's  mother,  for 
whom  he  was  translating  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  §  But 
Margaret  would  have  preferred  that  Bricxmnet  should  himsell 
present  St.  Paul  to  her  brother :  "  You  would  do  well  to  come," 
wrote  she,  "  for  you  know  the  confidence  the  king  and  his 
mother  have  in  you."|| 

Thus  at  this  time  (in  1522  and  1523)  was  God's  word 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  Francis  the  First  and  Louisa  of 
Savoy.  They  were  thus  brought  in  contact  with  that  Gospel 
of  which  they  were  afterwards  to  be  the  persecutors.  We  see 
nothing  to  indicate  that  that  Word  made  on  them  any  saving 
impression ;  curiosity  led  them  to  unclose  that  Bible  which  was 

*  Hist.  Cathol.  de  Fontaine. 
t  Actes  des  Mart.  p.  182. 
X  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  S.F.  No.  337. 

S  Par  le  commandement  de  Madame  a  quy  il  a  Iyvr6  quelque  chofe  dt 
la  Baincte  Escripture  qu'elle  deaire  parfaire.    (Ibid.) 
8  Ibid. 
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the  subject  of  so  much  discussion ;  but  they  soon  closed  it 
again  as  they  had  opened  it 

Margaret  herself  with  difficulty  struggled  against  the 
worldliness  which  surrounded  her.  Her  tender  regard  for 
her  brother,  respect  for  her  mother,  the  flattery  of  the  court, 
all  conspired  against  the  love  she  had  vowed  to  Jesus  Christ 
Many  indeed  were  her  temptations.  At  times,  the  soul  of 
Margaret,  assailed  by  so  many  enemies,  and  dizzy  with  the 
tumult  of  life,  turned  aside  from  her  Lord.  Then  becoming 
conscious  of  her  sin,  the  princess  shut  herself  in  her  apart- 
ments, and  gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  sounds  very  different  from 
those  with  which  Francis  and  the  young  lords  who  were  the 
companions  of  his  pleasures,  filled  the  royal  palaces  in  their 
carousings : — 

I  have  forsaken  thee,  for  pleasure  erring; 
In  place  of  thee,  my  evil  choice  preferring; 
And  from  thee  wandering,  whither  am  I  come? 
•  Among  the  cursed, — to  the  place  of  doom. 
I  have  forsaken  thee,  oh  Friend  sincere ; 
And  from  thy  love,  the  better  to  get  free, 
Have  clung  to  things  most  contrary  to  thee.* 

,  After  this,  Margaret,  turning  in  the  direction  of  Meaux, 
wrote,  in  her  distress, — "I  again  turn  toward  you,  Moqs. 
1  Frfbry,'  and  your  companions,  desiring  you  in  your  prayers 
to  entreat  of  the  unspeakable  mercy  an  alarum  that  shall  rouse 
the  un watchful  weak  one  from  her  heavy  and  deathlike  slura- 

bers."t 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  were  beginning  to  indulge 
in  cheering  anticipations.  Who  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
Gospel  if  the  authority  of  Francis  the  First  should  open  the 
way  for  it.  The  corrupting  influence  of  the  court  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  sanctifying  example,  and  France  would  ac- 
quire a  moral  power  which  would  constitute  her  the  bene- 
factress of  nations. 

But  the  Romish  party  on  their  side  had  caught  the  alarm. 

•  Les  Marguerites,  i.  p.  40. 
t  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  S.  F.  No.  337. 
,34* 
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One  of  their  party  at  Meatix,  was  a  Jacobin  monk*  of  the 
name  of  Roma.  One  day,  when  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  their 
friends  were  in  conversation  with  him,  and  certain  other  par- 
tisans of  the  Papacy,  Lefevre  incautiously  gave  utterance  to 
hk  hopes :  "  Already,"  said  he,  "  the  Gospel  is  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  nobles  and  the  common  people,  and  ere  long  we 
shall  see  it  spreading  throughout  France,  and  casting  down 
the  inventions  that  men  have  set  up."  The  aged  doctor  was 
warmed  by  his  theme,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  feeble  voice 
seemed  to  put  forth  new  power,  resembling  the  aged  Simeon 
giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  because  his  eyes  had  seen  His  sal- 
vation. Lefevre's  friends  partook  of  his  emotion;  the  op- 
posers  were  amazed  and  silent  ....  Suddenly  Roma  rose 
from  his  seat,  exclaiming,  "  Then  I  and  all  the  monks  will 
preach  a  crusad^-^-we  will  raise  the  people,  and  if  the  king 
suffers  the  preaching  of  your  Gospel,  we  will  expel  him  from 
his  kingdom  by  his  own  subjects."*  Thus  did  a  monk  ven- 
ture to  stand  up  against  the  knightly  monarch.  The  Francis- 
cans applauded  his  boldness.  It  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment  of  the  aged  doctor's  predictions.  Already  the  men- 
dicant friars  found  their  daily  gatherings  fall  off  The  Fran-# 
ciscans  in  alarm  distributed  themselves  in  private  families. 
"  Those  new  teachers  are  heretics,"  said  they,  "  they  call  in 
question  the  holiest  practices,  and  deny  the  most  sacred  mys- 
teries." Then,  growing  bolder,  the  more  violentof  the  partVj 
sallying  forth  from  their  cloister,  presented  themselves  at  the 
bishop's  residence,  and  being  admitted, — "  Make  haste,"  said 
they,  "to  crush  this  heresy,  or  the  pestilence  which  now 
afflicts  Meaux  will  extend  its  ravages  through  the  kingdom." 

Briconnet.was  roused,  aud  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  this 
invasion  of  his  privacy ;  but  he  did  not  give  way.  Despising" 
the  interested  clamour  of  a  set  of  ignorant  monks,  he  ascend- 
ed the  pulpit  and  preached  in  vindication  of  Lefevre,  desig- 
nating the  monks  as  pharisees  and  hypocrites.  Still  this  op- 
position from  without  had  already  awakened  anxiety  and  con- 
flict in  his  soul.  He  tried  to  quiet  his  fears  by  persuading 
himself  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  such  spiritual 

*  Farel.  Epitre  au  Due  de  Lorraine.    Gen.  1634.  # 
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struggles.  "  By  such  conflict,"  said  &e,  in  expressions  that 
sound  mystical  to  our  ears,  "  we  are  brought  to  a  death  that 
ushers  into  life,  and,  while  ever  mortifying  life, — living  we 
die,  and  dying,  live."*  The  way  had  been  more  sure,  ifj 
turning  to  the  Saviour,  as  the  apostles,  when  "  driven  by  the 
winds  and  tossed,"  he  had  cried  out,—"  Lord  1  save  us,  or  we 
perish." 

The  monks  of  Meaux,  enraged  at  this  repulse,  resolved  to 
carry  their  complaint  before  a  higher  tribunal  An  appeal 
lay  open  to  them ;  and  if  the  bishop  should  be  contumacious, 
he  may  be  reduced  to  compliance.  Their  leaders  set  forth  for 
Paris,  and  concerted  measures  with  Beda  and  Duchesne* 
They  presented  themselves  before  the  Parliament,  and  lodged 
information  against  the  bish6p  and  the  heretical  teachers. 
"  The  town,"  said  they,  "  and  alt  Ae  neighbouring  country,  is 
infected  with  heresy,  and  the  muddy  waters  go  forth  from  the 
bishop's  palace." 

Thus  France  began  to  hear  the  Cry  of  persecution  raised 
against  the  Gospel  The  priestly  and  the  civil  power, — the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Parliament  laid  their  hands  upon  the  sword, 
and  that  sword  was  destined  to  be  stained  with  blood.  Chris- 
tianity had  taught  men  that  there  are  duties  anterior  to  all 
civil  relationships;  it  had  emancipated  the  religious  mind, 
laid  the  foundations  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  wrought  an 
important  change  in  society  ;*^-for  Antiquity,  everywhere  re- 
cognizing the  citizen  and  nowhere  the  man,  had  made  of  re- 
ligion a  matter  of  mere  state  regulation.  But  scarcely  had 
these  ideas  of  liberty  been  given  to  the  world  when  the  Pa- 
pacy corrupted  them.  In  place  of  the  despotism  of  the  prince^ 
it  substituted  that  of  the  priest  Often,  indeed,  had  both  prince 
and  priest  been  by  it  stirred  up  against  the  Christian  people. 
A  new  emancipation  was  needed :  the  sixteenth  century  pro- 
duced it  Wherever  the  Reformation  established  itself,  the 
yoke  of  Rome  was  thrown  oflj  and  liberty  of  conscience  re- 
stored*   Yet  is  there  such  a  proneness  in  man  to  exalt  him- 

♦  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  S.F,  No.  207. 
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self  above  the  truth,  that  even  among  many  Protestant  nations 
of  our  own  time,  the  Church,  freed  from  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  priest,  is  near  felling  again  into  subserviency  to  the 
civil  authority ;  thus,  like  its  divine  Founder,  bandied  from 
one  despotism  to  another ;  still  passing  from  Caiaphas  to  Pi- 
late, and  from  Pilate  to  Caiaphas  1 

Briqonnet,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  at  Paris,  easily 
cleared  himself.  But  in  vain  did  he  seek  to  defend  his  friends ; 
the  monks  were  resolved  not  to  return  to  Meaux  empty 
handed.  If  the  bishop  would  escape,  he  must  sacrifice  his 
brethren.  Of  a  character  naturally  timid,  and  but  little  pre. 
pared  for  '  Christ's  sake1  to  give  up  his  possessions  and  stand- 
ing,— alarmed,  agitated,  and  desponding,  he  was  still  further 
misled  by  treacherous  advisers :  "  If  the  evangelical  divines 
should  leave  Meaux,"  said  «ome,  "  they  will  carry  the  Refor- 
mation elsewhere."  His  heart  was  torn  by  a  painful  struggle. 
At  length  the  wisdom  of  this  world  prevailed:  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1523,  he  published  an  ordonnanct  by  which  he  de- 
prived those  pious  teachers  of  their  licence  to  preach.  This 
was  the  first  step  in  Briconnet's  downward  career. 

Lefevre  was  the  chief  object  of  enmity.  His  commentary 
ou  the  four  Gospels,  and  especially  the  epistle  "to  Christian 
readers,"  which  he  had  prefixed  to  it,  inflamed  the  wrath  of 
Beda  and  his  fellows.  They  denounced  the  work  to  the 
faculty — "  Has  he  not  ventured,"  said  the  fiery  syndic,  {'to 
recommend  to  all  the  faithful  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures %  Does  he  not  affirm  that  whosoever  loves  not  the  word 
of  Christ  is  no  Christian  ;*  and  again,  that  the  word  of  God 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead  us  to  eternal  life  ?" 

But  Francis  I.  saw  nothing  more  in  this  accusation  than  a 
theological  squabble.  He  appointed  a  commission,  before 
which  Lefevre  successfully  defended  himself,  and  was  honour- 
ably acquitted 

Farel,  who  had  fewer  protectors  at  court,  found  himself 
obliged  to  quit  Meaux.     It  appears  that  he  at  first  repaired  to 

*  Qni  verbum  ejus  hoc  modo  non  diligunt,  quo  pacto  hi  Christian! 
tnent    (Pref.  Comm.  in  Evang.) 
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Paris,*  and  that  having  there  unsparingly  assailed  the  errors 
of  Rome,  he  again  found  himself  obliged  to  remove,  and  teft 
that  city,  retiring  to  Dauphiny,  whither  he  was  desirous  of 
carrying  the  Gospel. 

To  have  intimidated  Lefevre,  and  caused  Briconnet  to  draw 
back,  and  Farel  to  seek  refuge  in  flight,  was  a  victory  gained, 
so  that  the  Sorbonne  already  believed  they  had  mastered  the 
movement.  Monks  and  doctors  exchanged  congratulations  j 
but  enough  was  not  done  in  their  opinion, — blood  had  not 
flowed.  They  went,  therefore,  again  to  their  work,  and  blood, 
since  they  were  bent  on  shedding  it,  was  now  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  Roman  fanaticism. 

The  evangelical  Christians  of  Meaux,  seeing  their  pastors 
dispersed,  sought  to  edify  one  another.  A  wool-carder,  John 
Leelerc,  who  had  imbibed  the  true  christian  doctrine  from  the 
instructions  of  the  divines,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
tracts,!  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  his  expounding 
of  tfie  Scripture.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the  Spirit 
of  God  inspires  with  courage,f  and  places  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  a  religious  movement.  The  Church  of  Meaux  soon 
came  to  regard  him  as  its  minister. 

The  ided  of  one  universal  priesthood,  known  in  such  living 
power  to  the  first  Christians  had  been  revived  by  Luther^  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  this  idea  seems  then  to  have  dwelt 
only  in  theory  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  really  acted 
out  only  among  the  congregations  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 
The  Lutheran  congregations  (agreeing  in  this  point  with  the 
Anglican  Church)  took,  it  seems,  a  middle  course  between 
the  Romish  and  the  Reformed  Churches.  Among  the  Lu- 
therans, everything  proceeded  from  the  pastor  or  priest ;  and 
nothing  was  counted  valid  in  the  Church  but  what  was  regu- 
larly conveyed  through  its  rulers.  But  the  Reformed  Churches, 

*  "  Farel,  aprda  avoir  subsist6  tant  qu'il  put  a  Paris."    (Bezs  Hiat 
Eccles.  i.  6.) 
t  Aliis  pauculis  libellis  diligenter  lectis.    (Bezs  Icones.) 
t  Animoso  fidei  plenus.    (Ibid.) 
Vide  vol.  ii.  pp.  87,  88. 
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while  they  maintained  the  divine  appointment  of  the  ministry 
— by  tome  sects  denied,— approached  nearer  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  apostolical  communities.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, they  recognized  and  proclaimed  that  the  flock  are  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  receiving  what  the  priest  gives  out ;  that, 
since  the  Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  the  members  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  those  who  take  the  lead,  possess  the- 
key  of  that  treasury  whence  the  latter  derive  their  instructions ; 
that  the  gifts  of  God,  the  spirit  of  faith,  of  wisdom,  of  consola- 
tion, and  of  knowledge  are  not  imparted  to  the  minister  alone ; 
but  that  each  is  called  upon  to  employ  for  r  the  good  of  all 
whatever  gift  he  has  received :  and  that  it  may  often  happen 
that  some  gift  needful  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  inay 
be  denied  to  the  pastor,  and  granted  to  some  member  of  his 
flock.  Thus  the  mere  passive  state  of  the  Churches  was 
changed  into  one  of  general  activity ;  and  it  was,  in  France 
especially  that  this  transformation  took  place.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  Reformers  are  found  almost  exclusively  among  the 
ministers  and  doctors ;  but  in  France,  the  men  who  had  read 
or  studied  had  for  fellow-labourers  men  of  the  lowest  class. 
Among  God's  chosen  servants  in  that  country  we  have  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  a  wool-comber. 

Leclerc  began  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  strengthening 
and  confirming  the  disciples  in  their  faith.  But  not  resting 
satisfied  with  these  ordinary  labours,  he  longed  to  see  the 
papal  edifice  overthrown,  and  France  coming  forward  to 
embrace  the  Gospel  His  ungovernable  zeal  was  such  as  to 
remind  an  observer  of  Hottinger  at  Zurich,  and  Carlstadt  at 
Wittemberg.  He  wrote  a  proclamation  against  the  Antichrist 
of  Rome,  in  which  he  announced  that  the  Lord  was  about  to 
consume  that  wicked  one  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
proceeded  boldly  to  post  his  placard  at  the  very  door  of  the 
cathedral.*  Soon  all  was  confusion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ancient  edifice.     The  faithful  were  amazed,  the  priests 

•  Cet  her6tique  ecrivit  des  pancartes  qn'il  attacha  aux  portes  de  la 
grande  eglise  de  Meaux  (MS  de  Meaux.)  See  also  Bene  Icones,  Cw* 
pin,  Actes  dei  Martyrs,  &e. 
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enraged!  What  I  shall  a  base  wool-comber  be  allowed  to 
assail  the  Pope?  The  Franciscans  were  furious.  They 
insisted  that  at  least  on  this  occasion  a  terrible  example  should 
be  made, — Leclerc  was  thrown  into  prison  * 

His  trial  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Briqonnet  himself, 
who  was  now  to  witness  and  endure  all  that  was  done.  The 
wool-comber  was  condemned  to  be  publicly  whipped  through 
the  city,  three  successive  days,  and  on  the  third  day  to  be 
branded  on  the  forehead.  The  mournful  spectacle  began. 
Leclerc  was  led  through  the  streets,  his  hands  bound,  his  back 
bare,  and  receiving  from  the  executioners  the  blows  he  had 
drawn  upon  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
A  great  crowd  followed  the  martyr's  progress,  which  was 
marked  by  his  blood :  some  pursued  the  heretic  with  yells : 
others,  by  their  silence,  gave  no  doubtful  signs  of  sympathy 
with  him ;  and  one  woman  encouraged  the  martyr  by  her 
looks  and  words — she  was  his  mother. 

At  length,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  bloody  procession 
was  over,  Leclerc  was  made  to  stop  at  the  usual  place  of  exe* 
cution.  The  executioner  prepared  to  fire,  heated  the  iron 
which  was  to  sear  the  flesh  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
approaching  him  branded  him  as  a  heretic  on  his  forehead. 
Just  then  a  shriek  was  uttered — but  it  came  not  from  the 
martyr.  His  mother,  a  witness  of  the  dreadful  sight,  wrung 
with  anguish,  endured  a  violent  struggle  between  the  enthu- 
siasm of  faith  and  maternal  feelings ;  but  her  faith  overcame, 
and  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  made  the  adversaries  trem- 
ble, "  Glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  witnesses."*  Thus 
did  this  Frenchwoman  of  the  16th  century  have  respect  to 
that  word  of  the  Son  of  God, — "  Whosoever  loveth  his  son 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me."  So  daring  a  courage  at 
such  a  moment  might  have  seemed  to  demand  instant  punish- 
ment; but  that  Christian  mother  had  struck  powerless  the 
hearts  of  priests  and  soldiers.  Their  fury  was  restrained  by 
a  mightier  arm  than  theirs.     The  crowd  falling  back  and 

*  Hist.  Eccles.  tie  Th.  de  Bez»,  p.  4.    Hist,  des  Martyrs  de  Crespin, 
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making  way  for  her,  allowed  the  mother  to  regain,  with 
faltering  step,  her  humble  dwelling.  Monks,  and  even  the 
town-serjeants  themselves,  gazed  on  her  without  moving; 
"not  one  of  her  'enemies,"  says  Theodore  Beza,  *  dared  put 
forth  his  hand  against  her."  After  this  punishment,  Leclerc, 
being  set  at  liberty,  withdrew,  first  to  Rosay  en  Brie,  a  town 
six  leagues  from  Meaux,  and  subsequently  to  Metz,  where  we 
•hall  again  meet  with  him. 

The  enemy  was  triumphant  "The  Cordeliers  having 
regained  possession  of  the  pulpit,  propagated  their  accustomed 
falsehoods  and  absurdities."*  But  the  poor  working-people 
of  Meaux,  no  longer  permitted  to  hear  the  word  of  God  in 
regular  assemblies,  began  to  hold  their  meetings  in  'private, 
" imitating,"  says  the  chronicler,  "the  sons  of  the  prophets  in 
the  days  of  Ahab,  and  the  Christians  of  the  early  church ; 
assembling,  as  opportunity  offered,  at  one  time  in  a  house,  at 
another  in  a  cavern,  and  at  times  in  a  vineyard  or  a  wood. 
On  such  occasions,  he  among  them  who  was  most  conversant 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  exhorted  the  rest ;  and  this  being 
done,  they  all  prayed  together  with  much  fervency,  cheered 
by  the  hope  that  the  Gospel  would  be  received  in  France,  and 
the  tyranny  of  Antichrist  be  at  an  end."f  Where  is  the 
power  can  arrest  the  progress  of  truth  ? 

One  victim,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  persecutors ;  and 
if  the  first  against  whom  their  anger  was  let  loose  was  but  a 
wool-comber,  the  second  was  a  gentleman  of  the  court  It 
was  become  necessary  to  overawe  the  nobles  as  well  as  the 
people.  Tne  Sorbonne  of  Paris  was  unwilling  to  be  outstrip- 
ped by  the  Franciscans  of  Meaux.  Berquin,  "the  most 
learned  among  the  nobles,"  continuing  to  gather  more  confi- 
dence from  the  Scriptures,  had  composed  certain  epigrams 
against  the  "  drones  of  the  Sorbonne ;"  and  had  afterwards 
gone  so  far  as  to  charge  them  with  impiety 4 

Beda  and  Duchesne,  who  had  not  ventured  any  reply  in 
their  usual  style  to  the  witticisms  of  a  gentleman  of  the  court, 

*  Actes  des  Martyrs,  p.  183.  t  Ibid. 

X  Inopietatie  etiam  accusatot,  torn  voce,  turn  scriptis.    (Bex*  Iconei.) 


adopted  4  different  Jiiw*  pf .  cf»4uct  when,  they  discerned  thai 
serious  convictions  were  at  the. bottom  of  these  attacks.  Ber-, 
o^jnhad  become,  a  CkrUHan  {  hisjrnia,  was  therefore  decided 
oil.  Beda  and  Duchesne  hating  sejaed  some  of.  his  traitsla-> 
tionsr  found  in  them  sufficient  to  bring  mora  than  ope  heretic 
to  the  stake:  "  He  asserts,7'  they  exclaimed,  «  that  jt  is  .wrong, 
to  invoke  the  Virgin  Mary  in  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
to  call  her  the  source  of  all  grace!*  :  He  declares- himself : 
^gainst  the  custom  of  speaking  of  her  as  our  hops  and  our  lifcy 
and  say*  that  these  titles  belojag  only  to,  the  Son  of  God.". 
There  were  other  charges,  against  Berquin ; — his  closet  w*9 
as  it  were  a  library,  whence  the  supposed  tainted  work*  were 
diffused  .through  the,  kingdom*  ,  Above  ail)  JMekmethen's. 
Xoci  Communes  served  to  stagger  ihe  more  learned.  The; 
man  of  piety,  entrenched,  amid  his  folios,  and  tracts^  had,  in* 
his  christian,  love,  made  himself  translator,  corrector,  printer,* 
and  bookseller,  .  .  ...  It  seemed  indispensable  to  stop  the> 
tfreem  at  its  source.  t  .  ,. 

t  JUcordingly,  one  4ay,  while  Berquia  wast  quietly  engage* 
p  his  studies,  the  house  was  of  a  sudden  surrounded  by  armed, 
jpen,  denmnding,  a^bnittance.  The  Sorhowie,  «md  Jta  agents^ 
arrn^d  with  authority  fcojn .  the  Parliament,  *G*e  «*  h?8;  dnorn 
Beda,  the  dreaded  syndic,  was  at  their  head,  and  never  dio^ 
inquisitor  more  perfectly  perform,  his  function. ,  Followed  hy: 
|iia  satellites,  he  made  his  way  to  Barqmn!s  atudy,  commune 
cated  the  otyect  of  hi*  mission,  and  desiring  his  followers to^ 
keep  an  eye  npof  him,  commenced  his  search.  .  Not  a  volume* 
escaped  his  notice,  and  an. exact  inventory  was  made  under, 
his  direction.  Here  lay  a  treatise  hy  Melamtboqi;  there  % 
pamphlet  by  Carlstadt  ;  farther  on  a  work  of  Lutheris  jr*4»re 
'heretical'  books  which  Berqum  had  translated;  from-  Latin- 
into  French ;  there— others  of  his  own  composition.  ,,  With 
two  exceptions,  all  the  books  seized  abounded  with  Luthera*^ 
doctrine,  and  Beda  quitted  the  honse,ia*ryieg  fcway  his  booty, 


*  Ipcongni»  luatm  Twfjmm  Miaeaii  jtr  Spfafca  Baaeto.   (Bnwrf 

vol.  ni*  M  <   *•■»-*-'<  -  /"■-*-  '•   ^f 
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and  more  elated  than  a  generaf  ?ad(*rt  with  the  spoil  of  cftn 
qnered  nations.* 

Berquin  perceived  that  a  violent'  storm  had  burst  upon  his 
Bead,  but  iiis  courage  did  not  falter  :— he  had  too  much  con- 
tempt for  his  adversaries  to  fear  them.  Meanwhile,  Beda  lost 
no  time.  On  the  31st  May,  1523,  the  Parliament  decreed  that 
till  the  books  seized  at  BerquhrV  house  should  be  laid  before 
the  feculty  of  theology.  Its  decision  was  soon  made  known, 
and  on  the  25th  of  June,  it  condemned  all  the  works,  except 
the  two  already  mentioned,  to  be  burnt  as  heretical ;  and  en- 
joined that  Berquin  should  be  required  to  abjure  his  errors. 
The  Parliament  ratified  the  decision.  Berquin  appeared  a£ 
the  bar  of  this  formidable  body :  he  knew  that  the  next  step 
beyond  it  might  be  to  the  scaffold ;  but,  like  Luther  at  Worms; 
lie  stood  firm.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Parliament  insisted  on 
his  retracting:  he  ivas  riot  of  those  t^bb &lLaway  after  being 
rfcade  partakers  of  the  Holy  <3host.  He  that  is  begotten  of 
God  heepeth  himself y  and  that  wicked  one  touched  MtA  not>f 
Every  such  fall  proves  that  conversion  has  either  been  only 
apparent,  or  else  partial  $  nowBerquin's  was  a  real  conver- 
sion. He  answered  the  court  before  whicht  he  stood  with  de- 
cision ;  and  the  Parliament,  using  more  severity  than  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  directed  its  officers'  to  take  the  accused  into  custodyy 
and  lead  MnY  away  to  prison:  This  tdofc  place  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1523.  Oh  the  5th,  the  Parliament  handed  oyer  the1 
heretic  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  order  that  that  prelate  might 
take  cognizance  of  the  aflair,  and  jointly  with  the  doctors  and 
counsellors,  pass  sentence  on  the  culprit.  :  Berquin  was  forth- 
with transferred-  to  the  official  prison.  $ 
*  Beda,  Duchesne,  and  their  companions  had  their  victim  ixt 
their  clutches ;  but  the  cdrirr  bote  rio  fertwr  to  the  Sorbdnne^ 
*  Gaillard  Hist  tie  Francois  I.  iv.  241.    CrSvier,  Univ.  de  Paris.  ▼.  p. 

tft.  ■;  x  '  ' ';  '  •;  '  .  -.;.-      ,     ; 

1 *  Hebrews fii  4    r3bhnvrl&  '  <  ' '     : 

X  This  is  believed  to  be  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original    The  in* 

tSfl^Honandth^ap^aik^  * 

I  Ductus  est  in  earcerem,  reus  hereseo*  pericfitatus.    (ErssJBsi  Ess/- 

1979.    CrMn,  Gaillard,  loe.  dt>  5*      }+  , 
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ibid  Francie  wae  more  pewekbl  than  iJeda. *  A  ftelittg  ct .  im 
dignation  spread  among  the  nobles:  what  do  these  monks  mad 
priests  mea%  not  to  respect  the  rank  of  a.  gentleman  I  What 
chWge  do  they  bring  against  him  I— was  the  question  asked 
la  the  presence  of  Francis.  Is  it  that  he  blames  the  practice 
of  invoking:  the  Virgin  insteadofthe  Holy  Spirit  %  But  Era* 
mus  and  many  more  hate  censured  it  la  it  on  such,  frivolous 
charges  they  go  the  length  of  imprisoning  ait  oificerof  the 
king  ?#  This  attack  of  theirs  is  a  blow  struck  against  know- 
ledge and  true  religion ;  an  insult  to  nobles,  kmghls,  and 
royalty  itself.  The  king  decided  on  again  making  the  S00- 
nonne  feel  the  weight  of  his  authority.  He  issued  letters  suae* 
inening  the  partifee  ia  tiieeause  before  his  council,  and  on  the 
£th  of  August  a  messenger  presented  himself  at  the  official 
prison,  bearing  a  royal  mandate  enjoining  that  Berquia  should 
%e  at  liberty.  s 

It  seemed  at  first  doubtful  whether  die  monlre  would  yield 
Compliance.  Ffaifcis  had  anticipated  some  difficulty*  and,  in 
"charging  the  messenger  with  the  execution  of  his  osiers,  had 
added,  "  If  you  meet  with  any  resistance,  I  autboriae  you  to 
T>reak  open  the  doom."  There  was  no  misunderstanding,  those 
words.  The  monks  and  the  Sorbonne  submitted  to  the  affront 
'put  upon  them ;  and  Berquin,  released  from  durance,  appeared 
^before  the  kmg*s  council,  and  waa  there  mcquitted.f 

Thus  did  Francis  L  humble  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Under 
'his  reign  Betqum  fondly  hoped  that  France  might  free  he*- 
'self  from  the  Papal  yoke ;  and  he  began  to  meditate  a  renewal 
vof- hostilities.  With  this  intent,  lie  opened  communication* 
Vith  Erasmus,  who  utottce  acknowledged  his  right  intention*^ 
But  the  philosopher,  ever  timid-  and  temporising,  replied/*** 
*  Remember  to  avoid  irritating  the  drones ;  and  pernio  yonjr 


/   ♦.  Obhejaa*^*<*ni<*.    (Erasm.  Epp.  1279.) 
.    f  At.  Jodie**,  \M  Ttdtrunt  CMisAm  esse  nulHm  momenti,  absolrarun* 
faemiaem.    (Ibid.) 
%  Ex  epistola  vww est «&i«U bonus*    (Ibid.). 
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mMm  ia  paa#e.#    Above  nil,  do  J*et  implicate,  me  iq  y*g$ 
liaifiyfer'thatwill  be  of  no  service  to-either  of  ua."t 

Berqirin  was  not  discouraged.  If  the  great  genius  of  th* 
age  draws  back,:  he  will  put  bis  trust  in  <3od  who  never  de- 
serts His  work.  God's  wprV  trill  be  effected,— either  by 
humbk  instrumentality  or  without  it  Erasmus  himself  ac- 
knowledged that  Berquin,  like  the  pate  tree,  rose  in  renewed 
vigoer  Iran  finery  new  gust  of  persecution  that  assailed 
ban,} 

i  Not  such  were  ail  who.had  embraced  the  Evangelical  doer 
femes.  Martial  Msauriar  bad  been  one  ef  the  most  2ealouj 
etf  preacher*  He  was  accused  of  having  advocated  very 
erroneous  opinions  #  and  even  af  having  coawjiiited,  while  a£ 
lleaux,  certain  acts  of  violence.  .  "This  Martial  Maznriefc 
being  at  Meaux,"— such  are  the  words  of  a  manuscript  pre- 
served in  that  city,  and  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  quote,—-''  entering  the  church  of  the  reverend  Fathers,  the 
/CofdeUarS)  and  seeing  the  statue  of  St  Francis,  in  hjgh  relief 
iautside  the  door  of  the  convent,  where  that  of  St  Rpch  is  now 
placed,  struck  it  down, and  broke  it"  Mazurier  .was  arrested, 
and  thrown  into  prison,,  where  he  at  once  fell  back  upon  hjs 
*wra  reflections  and  the  keenest  pe*pjexity,l .  It  was  the  Gos- 
pel ru)e  of  morals,  rather  than  its  greaj  doctrines,  that  bad 
won  him  ever  to  the  ranks,  of  the  Reformers  j  and  that  rule, 
taken  alone,  brought  with  it  no  strength*  Terrified  %t  the 
•prospect  of  the  stake,  awaiting,  him,  and  believing  that,  in 
Fmce,  the  victory  would  he  sure  to  remain  with  Rome,  ha 
easily  persuaded  himself  that  ha  should  have  more  influence 
and  honour  by  going  beck  to  the.  Papacy.  Accordingly,  he 
-recanted  bis  former  teaching,  and  directed,  thatdpetrines  ak>- 
*getber  opposed  to  those  ascribed  to  him  f  hould  be  preached  in 

*  Sinew*  crabrones  et  suis  se  stadus  oWectarct    (Erasmi  Epp.  1279.) 

t  Deinde  n%  me  involveret  suae  causa.    (Ibid.) 

J  lUe,  ut  habebat  quiddam  com  pak&ft  ednmmne,  atheism  Mettentem 
"loHebat  animofl.  (Ibid.)  There  in  pKftwibly  an  aEawn  to  Phny^  ffist 
Naturalis,  ivi.  49. 

f  Historic  VXJmwettSU  tfar  Cri*i*r,  t.  p»  $08, 

I  GaiUard,  Hist.  deFrancoif  I.v.p.284. 
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His  parisn  ;*  and  uniting,  at  a  later  period,  with  most  fitnaticat 
of  the  Romish  party,^-and  particularly  with  the  celebrate* 
Ignatius  Loyola, t — he  became  thenceforward  the  most,  zeal* 
©us  supporter  of  the  Papal  cause.  From  the  day*  of  the ! 
peror  Julian  apostate*  have  ever  been  among  the  sternest  i 
ftiies  o?  the  doettkies  which  they  once  professed.  ■  P 

An  occasion  soon  offered  for  Mazurier  to  make  proof  of  km 
real.  The  youthftil  James  Pavanne  had  also  been  thrown 
Into  prison.  Martial  fabped  toi  cover  his  own  shame  by  in* 
solving  another  in  the  like  fall,  'the  youth,  the*  amiable  di» 
position,  the  learning,  and  the  integrity  of  Pavanne,  created 
%  general  interest  in  his  fevout ;  and  Mazurier  imagined  that 
he  himself  should  be  deemed  less  culpable  if  he  could  bat  p» 
ttaade  Master  James  to  a  similar  course.  Visiting  him  m  his 
cell,  be  began  by  pretending  that  he  had  advanced  further  in 
inquiry  into  the  truth  than  Pavanne  had  done.  w  You  ate 
under" a  mistake  James,"  he  often  repeated  ta  him :  "  You  have 
not  gone  deep  into  these  matters :  you  have  made  acqttaimanca 
only  with  the  agitated  surface  of  them.11  $  Sophisms,'  promises, 
threat,  were  freely  resorted  to.  The  unfortunate  youth,  de- 
ceived, disturbed,  and  perplexed,  yielded  to  these  perftiioiis  ad- 
vances ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  Christmas  day,  1524,  he  pub- 
licly abjured  his  pretended  errors.  But  from  that  hour  * 
spirit  of  melancholy  and  remorse  sent  by  the  Almighty, 
weighed  heavy  on  his  soul.  Deep  sadness  consumed  hint, 
and  his  sighs  were  itaeeasmg.  "  Ah !"  he  repeated,  "  for  me 
life  has  nothing  left  but  bMtemess."  Such  are  the  mourafbl 
consequences  of  apostacy. 

Nevertheless,  among  those  Frenchmen  who  had  received 
the  word  of  God  were  found  men  of  more  intrepid  hearts  than 
Favaime  and  Maaurier.  Towards  the. end  of  1523,  Leclarc 
settled  at  Metz,  in  Lorraine,  "and  there,"  says  Theodora  Baaf, 

*  "Coram*  il  etait  homme  adroit,  fl  esquiva  la  condamnation,"  Says 
Ciovi6r,  v.  p.  203. 

t  Cum  Ignatio  LoyoU  init  tanicitiam.  (Launoi  Navarra  gymnaaii 
luatorU,  p.  md  ]  \    '"' 

|  Act*  dm  Martyra,  p.  $>.  ' ,  V* 
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11  he  acted  on  the  example  of  St  Paul,  who,  while  Wnwiftg 
at  Corinth  a*  a  tent-maker,  persuaded  both  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks."*  Leclerc,  while  pursuing  hie  industry  as  a  wool- 
eember,  instructed  those  of  his  own  condition ;  and  among 
these  last  there  had  been  several  instances  of  real  conversion. 
Thus  did  this  humble  artiaan  lay  the  foundations  of  a  church 
which  afterwards  became  celebrated. 

But  at  Met*,  Leclerc  did  not  stand  alone.  Among  the  eo 
elesiastics  of  that  city  was  one  John  Ch&eiain,  an  Augustine 
monk  of  Touroay,  and  doctor  of  theology,  who  had  bees 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God,t  through  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Augustuses  of  Antwerp*  Ch&telaia  had  gained  the 
mrerence  of  the  people  by  the  strictness  of  his  morals  ;J  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  preached  by  him,  attired  in  <#pe 
and  stole,  appeared  less  strange  to  the  inhabitants  of  Metz, 
than  when  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  poor  artizan,  laying 
aside  the  comb  with  which  he  carded  his  wool,  to  take  up  and 
explain  a  French  version  of  the  Gospels. 

By  the  active  zeal  of  these  two  men  the  light  of  evangel- 
ical truth  began  to  be  diffused  throughout; the  city.  A  very 
devout  woman  named  Toussaint,  one  of  the  middle  class  of 
the  people,  had  a  son  called  Peter,  with  whom,  in  the  hours 
ofiiis  childish  sports;  She  would  often  speak  of  serious  thing*. 
Every  one,  even  to  the  humblest,  Hved  then  in  expectation  of 
jeme  extraordinary  event  One  day  the  child  was  amusing 
himself  in  riding  on  a  stick,  in  a  room  where  his  mother  was 
conversing  with  some  friends  on  the?  things  of  God,  when  she 
sail,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  "  Antichrist  will  ^oon  come  with 
great  pdwer,  and  will  destroy  such  as  shall  have  been  con- 
rerted  by.  the  preaching  of  EUas."$    These^  words  being  fit* 

'  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvfii.  8,  4.  Apeetdi  apud  Geriatbfc*  exam 
I*um seeetas.    (Bezft Iconet.)  .    ^  •>. 

.    t  Yocatus  ad  cognitionem  Dei    (Act.  Mart.  180.) 

t  Gaillard,  Hist,  de  Francois  I.  v.  p.  232. 

I  Cam  equitaham  in  arundine  longfi,  memmi  s»pe  audisse  mo  a  metre, 
ventorum  Antichristum  cum  potentia  magna  perditurumqae  eos  qui 
•Meat  ad  Eli®  prsdieationem  convent  (Tossanns  Farello,  4  Sept. 
H05,  from  a  MS.  of  the  conclave  of  NeafboatcU 
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|u«$y  reputed,  arrested  the  attention  p£  the  child,  and  he 
afterwards  recalled  them.  At  the  time  when  the  doctor  o^ 
heology  and  the  wool-comber  were  engaged  in  preaching  thq 
Gospel  at  Metz,  Peter  Toussaint  was  grown  up.,  {lis  rela-j 
tions  and  friends,  wondering  at  his  precocious  genius,  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  seeing  him  in  an  exalted  station  in  the 
Church.  An  uncle  on  his  lather's  side  was  primicier,  or 
bead  of  the  chapter  of  Mete*  The  cardinal  John  of  Lor? 
jaine,  son  of  Duke  Rene,  who  kept  a  large  establishment 
expressed  much  JEfgatfl  for  the,  prwicier  and  his  nephew* 
the  latter  of  whom,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  had.  just  before 
obtained  a  prebend,  when  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  study 
of  the  Gospel  Why  may  not  the  preaching  of  Ch&telaia 
and  Leclerc  be  that  of  Elias  %  It  is  true,  Antichrist  is  every* 
where  arming  against  it.  But  what  matter?  "  Let  us,"  said 
|ie,  "  lift  up  our  heads,  looking  to  the  Lord,  who  will  coma 
and  will  »ot  tarry."  t  The  light  of  truth  was  beginning  to 
find  entrance  among  the  principal  families  of  Metz.  The 
knight  E$eh,  an  intimate  friend  of  tbe  primiciery  or  dean,  and 
touch  respected,  had  been  recently  converted.^  The  friends 
of  the  Gospel  were  rejoicing  in  this  event : — Pierre  was  ao* 
customed  to  term  him  "our  worthy  master  the  knight;"  add- 
ing with  noble  candour,  "if  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  any 
man  master  on  earth."  §  ,, 

Thus  Metz  was  about  to  become  a  focus  of  light  when  the 
rash  zeal  of  Leclerc  abruptly  arrested  its  slow  but  sure  pro- 
gress, and  excited  a  commotion  which  threatened  ruin  to  the 
infant  church.  The  populace  of  Metz  had  continued  to  ob* 
serve  their  accustomed  superstitions,  and  Lecterc's  spirit  was 
Stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the  city  almost  wholly 
given  to  idolatry.  One  of  th#r  high  festivals  drew  nigh. 
About  a  league  distant  from  the  city  stood  a  chapel  inclosing 

*  Tawaaus  Faidlo,  2Ht  July,  l&k 

t  Ibid.  4th  Sept*  1525.,  ,    ',- 

X  ClarUsimum  ilium  equitem  .  .  .  cui  multum  familiarit®  et  amicitiii, 
com  primicerio  Metensi,  patruo  meo. ,  (Toss.  FareHo,  2d  Aug.  1534.) 
f  Ibid:  81*  July,  152&    ttSi  of  Neufchitel. 

v. -*  ■'  •■     •■*'* 
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tellies  of  (he  Virgin  and  of  the  most  venerated  saints  of  the 
surrounding  country,  whither  the  people  of  Metz  were  in  the 
habit  of  resorting*  in  pilgrimage  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year, 
to  worship  these  images  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  sins. 

On  the  eve  of  this  festival  the  pious  and  the  courageous 
spirit  of  Leclerc  was  deeply  agitated.  Had  not  God  said — 
**  Thou  shall  not  bow  down  to  their  gods,  hit  thou  shalt  utter- 
ly overthrow  them,  and  quite  break  down  their  images71*  Le- 
clerc understood  thd  words  as  addressed  to  himself,  and  with* 
out-  conferring  with  Ch&elain,  Each,  *6t  any  of  those  who  h% 
&iay  have  expected  would  dissuade  him,  quitted  the  city,  and 
approached  the  chapel.  There  he  collected  his  thoughts  as 
he  sat  silently  before  these  statues.  As  yet  the  way  was  open 
td  hkn  to  retire  j  but  to-morrow — in  a  few  hours— the  entire 
population  of  a  city,  which  ought  to  be  worshipping  God  alone, 
will  be  bowing  before  these  blocks  of  wood  andstone.  A 
struggle  ensued  in  the  heart  of  the  humble  wool-carder,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  so  often  endured  in  the  hearts  of  the 
early  Christians.  What  signified  the  difference,  that  here  it 
was  the  images  oftheeakits  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
not  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses — did  not  the  worship  ren- 
dered to  these  images  belong  of  right  to  God  alone?  like 
Polyeucte  before  the  idols  of  the  temple,  his  heart  shuddered;, 
and  his  courage  was  roused: 

Ne  perdons  plus  le  temps,  le  sacrifice  est  pr6t* 
Allons  y  du  vrai  Dieu  soutenir  1'interet ; 
AHons  fouler  aux  pieds  ce'fbudre  ridicule 
t)ont  arms  on  bois  pouni  ce  petrple  tf  op  cre*dule 
Allans  eii  eel  jdrer  1'aveuglement  fatal, 
Allons  briser  ce*  dieux  de  pierre  et  de  mental 
Abandennons  nog  jours,  a  cette  ardeur celeste— 
Faisons  triompher  Dieu;  qu'il  dispose  du  reste. 
'  CorneiUetPotyetutef 

Leclerc  accordingly  rose  from  his  «at,  and  approaching 
the  images,  removed  and  broke  them,  in  hie  holy  indignation 

♦  Exodus  xx.  4;  xxni.  24.     , 

t  Polyeucte,  by  P.  Comeille.  What  aunj  admire  in  poetry*  tfcey 
past  condemnation  on  In  histoiy. 
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scattering  the  fragments  before  ike  altar.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  this  action  was  by  special  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  and  Theodore  Beza  was  of  the  same  judgment.* — This 
done,  Leclerc  returned  to  Metz,  re-entering  it  at  day-break, 
and  noticed  only  a  few  persons  at  the  moment  of  his  passing 
the  gate  of  the  city,  t 

Meanwhile  all  were  in  motion  in  the  ancient  city  of  Metz. 
The  bells  rang,  the  various  religious  bodies  mustered,  and  the 
entire  population,  headed  by  the  priests  and  monks,  left  the 
city,  reciting  prayers  and  chanting  hymns  to  the  saints  whom 
they  were  on  their  way  to  worship.  Crosses  and  banners 
went  forward  in  orderly  procession,  and  drums  and  instru- 
ments of  music  mingled  with  the  hymns  of  the  faithful.  After 
an  hours  march,  the  procession  reached  the  {dace  of  pilgrim* 
age.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  priests,  when  ad- 
vancing with  censers  in  hand,  they  beheld  the  images  they 
had  come  to  worship  mutilated,  and  their  fragments  strewed 
upon  the  earth.  They  drew  back  appalled,— and  announced 
to  the  crowd  of  worshippers  the  sacrilege  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. Instantly  the  hymns  were  hushed — the  music  stopped 
— the  banners  were  lowered,  and  agitation  pervaded  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  Canons,  curates,  and  monks,  laboured  still 
further  to  inflame  their  anger  and  excited  them  to  search  o«* 
the  guilty  person,  and  require  that  he  should  be  put  to  death. % 
A  shout  was  raised  on  all  sides.  \ "  Death — Death  to  the  sa- 
crilegious wretch."  They  returned  in  haste  and  disorder  to 
the  city. 

Leclerc  was  known  to  all ;  several  times  he  had  been  heavd 
.to  call  the  images  idols;  moreover  he  had  been  observed  at 
day-break  returning  from  the  direction,  of  the  chapel  He 
was  apprehended,  and  at  once  confessed  the  feet,  at  the  same 
tfme  conjuring  the  people  to  worship  God  alone.  But  his  ap- 
peal oply  the  more  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  who 

*  +  Divini  ipiritus  afflatu  impulsus.    (Bezs  leases.) 

t  Mane  apod  urbw  portam  deprehensus. 

t  Totam  ciritatem  concitarunt  ad  auctorem  ejus  facinoris  quacendum, 
lAct  Mart.  lat.  p.  1©.) 
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would  have  dragged  1dm  to  instant  execution.  Placed  hefbte 
his  judges,  he  courageously  declared  that  Jesus  Christ — God 
manifest  hi  the  flesh—- ought  to  he  the  sole  object  of  worship  ;— 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  1  He  was  conducted  to 
the  place  of  execution. 

Here  an  awful  scene  awaited  him :  his  persecutors  had  beer 

devising.all  that  could  render  his  sufferings  more  dreadful 

•  At  the  scaffold  they  were  engaged  heating  pincers,  as  instra 

ments  of  their  cruelty.     Leclerc  heard  with  calm  composure* 

;  the  savage  yells  of  monks  and  people.     They  began  by  cut- 

-tmg  off  his  right  hand ;  then  taking  up  the  red  hot  pincers, 

they  tore  away  his  nose,'  after  this,  with  the  same  instrument, 

they  lacerated  his  arms,  and  having  thus  mangled  him  in 

many  places,  they  ended  by  applying  the  burnings  to  his 

breasts.*    All  the  while  that  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies  was 

venting  itself  on  his  body,  his  soul  was  kept  in  perfect  peace. 

He  ejaculated  solemnly,! — c*  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold, 

the  work  of  men1  s  hands.     They  have  mouths,  out  they  speak 

■  not :  eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not :  they  have  tars,  but  they 

I  hear  not: 'noses  have  they,  but  they  smell  not:  they  have 

hands,  but  they  handle  not :  feet  have  they,  but  they  walk  noi : 

neither  speak  they  through  their  throat     They  that  make 

-  thevt  are  like  unto  them  ;  sots  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them. 

O  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the  Lord:  lie  is  their'help  and  their 

-ikield"     The  enemies  were  awed  by  the  sight  of  so  much 

•  composure,— believers  were  confirmed  in  their  h\ih,%  and  the 
people,  whose  indignation  had  vented  itself  in  the  first  burst 

\©f  anger,  were  astonished  and  affected.^    After  undergoing 
these  tortures,  Leclerc  was  burned  by  a  slow  fire  in  conformity 
r  to  the  sentence.    Such  was  the  death  of  the  first  martyr  of  the 
f  Pospel  in  Frame. 

*  But  the  priests  of  Metz  did -not  Test  there:  in  vain  had  they 
•/  Ntoo  candantalms  foroipibtiaabrepto,  ifedemqnebrachio  utroque,  ipifa 

que  mammis  cmdelUsime  peruana.    (Bez®  Igoms.)    MS.  of  Mww 
Creaptn,  &c.  * 

t  Altmsima  Toce  recitans.    (Bezae  Icones.)    Psalm  cxv,  4— & 
•■•  t  AdrorsarSsierritis,  piia  magnopere  confirmatia.    (Ibid*)   , 

i  Nemo  qui  nan  commovereturt  tttonitua.    (Ad  Mart.  lat.  p.  189.) 
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Wkosred  lo  shake  the  fidelity  of  Gh&tafc-^'  H«  to  like  the 
deaf  adder,"  said  they,  "  he  regies  to  hear  the  truth."*  He 
tou  arreted  by  the  servants  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
transferred  to  die  cattle  of  Nommeny. 

After  this  he  was  degraded  by  the  officers  of  the  bishop 
who  stripped  him  of  his  vestments,  and  scraped  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass,  saying,  *"Thns  do-  w* 
fake  away  the  power  to  sacrifice,  consecrate,  and  bless,  which 
thou  didst  formerly  receive  by  the  anointing  of  thy  hands."  f 
Then  throwing  over  him  the  habit  of  a  layman,  they  handed 
him  over  to  the  secular  power,  which  doomed  him  to  be  burnt 
alive.  The  fire  was  quickly  lighted,  and  the  servant  of 
Christ  consumed  in  the  flames.  a  Nevertheless,"  observe  thi 
historians  of  the  GaUksan  Church,  who,  in  other  respects,-  are 
loud  in  commendation  of  these  nets  of  rigour,  "  Lutheranisni 
spread  through  ail  the  district  of  Mete." 

From  the  moment  this  storm  had  descended  on  the  church 
of  Mete,  distress  and  alarm  had  prevailed  in  the  household  of 
Touissaint.  His  male,  the  dean,  without  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  measures  resorted  tp  against  Leclerc  and  Chate- 
lajn,  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  his  nephew  was  one  among 
ihfcse  people.  His  mother's  fears  were  still  more  aroused: 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost :  all  who  had  given  ear  to  the 
evangelic  doctrine  felt  their  liberty  and  lives  to  be  in  danger. 
The  blood  shed  by  the  inquisitors  bad  but  increased  their  thirst 
for  more.  New  scaffolds  would  ere  long  be  erected :  Pierne 
Touissaint,  the  knight  Esch,  and  others  besides,  hastily  quitted 
Mete,  and  sought  refuge  at  Basle. 

Thus  violently  did  the  storm  of  persecution  rag*  at  Meaux 
aftdat  Mete,  Repulsed  from  the  northern  provinces,  the  Gos> 
pel  for  a  while  seemed  to  give  way;  but  the  Reformation  did 
but  change  its  ground,  and  the  south-eastern  provinces  became 
the  basis  and  theatre  of  the  movement  : 
'    Farel,  who- had  retired  to  the  foot  «f  the  Alps,  was  la&ow 

♦  lnstar  agpidis  serpentis  aures  omni  surditate  affectaf.  (Act  Mart 
fat  p.  183.) 
t  Utrhuqut  manus  digitoa  lamina  ▼iir*a  erasit    QMi/L  p.  C6.) 
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jnf  actively  in  bis  wdrk.  It  was  a  sroaJlMiiing  to  him  to  €»- 
joy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  the  sweets  of  domestic  life. 
JFhe  report  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place  at  Meaux  and 
at  Paris  had  communicated  a  degree  of  terror  to  his  brothers  • 
hat  a  secret  influence  attracted  them  toward  those  new  and 
wondrous  truths  which  their  brother  William  was  in  the  habit 
of -dwelling  upon.  The  latter,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  has 
character,  besought  them  to  be  converted  to  the  Gospel  ;#  and 
Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude  were  at  length  won  over  to  that 
God  whom  their  brother  declared  to  diem.  They  did  not  at 
first  relinquish  the  worship  of  their  forefathers,  but  when  per* 
sedition  arose,  they  boldly  suffered  the  loss  of  friends,  pro- 
perty, and  country,  for  the  liberty  to  worship  Clrriakt 
.  The  brothers  of  Luther  aod  Zwingle  do  not  appear  to  have 
feeen  so  decidedly  converted  to  the  Gospel.  The  Reformation 
in  France  had  from  its  outset  a  peculiarly  domestic  character. 

Farel1  s  exhortations  were  not  confined  to  his  brothers.  He 
made  known  the  truth  to  his  relatives  and  friends  at  Gap  and 
its  vicinity.  It  would  even  appear,  if  we  give  credit  to  one 
manuscript,  that,  availing  himself  of  the  friendship  of  certain 
ecclesiastics,  he  began  ta  preach  the  Gospel  in  some  of  the 
churches  jj  but  other  authorities  affirm  that  he  did  not  at  this 
time  occupy  the  pulpit.  However  that  may  be,  the  opinions 
)*e  professed  were  noised  abroad,  and  both  priests  and  people 
insisted  that  he  should  be  silenced :  "  What  new  and  strange 
heresy  is  this  %n  *akl  they ;  "  how  can  we  think  that  all  the 
practices  of  devotion  are  useless  ?  The  roan  is  neither  monk 
nor  priest :  he  has  no  business  to  preach."  $ 

It  Was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  the  authorities,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  were  combined  against  Farel.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently evident  he  was  acting  wkb  that  sect  which  was  every- 

*  MS.  of  Choupard. 

t  Farel,  says  a  French  MSL  jfeserod  at  Geneva,  was  a  gentleman  hi 
staftfeft,  of  ample  fortune,  which  hegaTe  opfor  the  sake  of fak  retigfcni,— 
as  did  also  three  of  his  brother*.  -      , 

t  Tl  preeha  l'Evangile  publiquement  avec  une  grande  liberU.  (MSI 
of  Choupard.) 

I  Ibid.    Hist.teETe^.dsI«smes>173SL  \ 
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where  spoken  against  "  Let  us  cast  out  from  among*  ue," 
cried  they,  "  this  firebrand  of  discord."  Farel  was  summoned 
before  the  judges,  roughly  handled,  and  forcibly  expelled  the 
i%."*  * 

Yet  he  did  not  forsake  bis  country,— 4he  open  plains  and 
villages, — the  banks  of  the  Durance, — of  the  Guisanne,— of 
the  Isere^ — was  there  not  many  a  soul  in  those  localities  that 
stood  in  need  of  the  Gospel  1  and  if  he  should  run  any  risk, 
were  not  those  forests,  caverns,  and  steep  rocks,  which  had 
been  the  familiar  haunts  of  his  childhood,  at  hand  to  afibfd 
him  their  shelter  ?  He  began  therefore  to  traverse  the  coun- 
try, preaching  in  private  dwellings  and  secluded  meadows, 
and  retiring  for  shelter  to  the  woods  and  overhanging  tofr 
rents. f  It  was  a  training  by  which  God  was  preparing  him 
for  other  trials:  "  Crosses,  persecutions,  and  the  lyings-in-wajt 
of  Satan,  of  which  I  had  intimation,  were  not  wanting,"  said 
he  j  "  they  were  even  much  more  than  I  could  have  borne  ip 
my  own  strength,  but  God  is  my  father:  He  has  ministered, 
and  will  for  ever  minister  to  me  all  needful  strength  "J  Very 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  received  the  truth 
from  his  lips \  and  thus  the  same  persecution  that  drove  Farel 
from  Paris  and  Meaux  was  the  means  of  diffusing  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  countries  of  the  Saone,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Alps.  In  all  ages,  it  has  been  found  that  they  who  have  been 
A&ttered  abroad,  have  gone  everywhere  preaching  the  word 
tfGod.§ 

Among  the  Frenchmen  who  were  at  this  time  gained  ore? 
to  the  Gospel,  was  a  Dauphmese  gentleman,  the  Knight  An* 
mond  de  Coct,  the  younger  son  of  the  auditor  of  Coct,  the 
lord  of  Chatelard.  Active,  ardent,  truly  pious,  and  opposed  to 
*be  generally  received  veneration  of  relics,  processions  and 

•  U  ftit  ehaarf,  yoke  fort  radement,  taut  par  Peveqae  que  par  ceux  & 
la  ville.    (MS.  of  Choupard.) 

t  OBm  enabnnduB  in  fvlvia,  la  namoiftmi,  in  aquii  vagatos  gam, 
(Farel  ad  Oapit  de  Bucer  Basil  25th  Oet.  1526.    MS.  of  Nenfctofitd.)  » 

I  Non  dafiaere  crax,  peneeutto  et  Satan*  maohinamepta  .  .  .  (Fare! 
Galeoto.) 

t'ActfTii.     .i-  ^; 

vox..  Ill*  86 
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clergy,  Anemond  readily  received  the  evangelic  doctrine,  and 
was  soon  entirely  devoted  to  it  He  could  not  patiently  en- 
dure the  formality  that  reigned  around  him,  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  see  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  abolished.  The 
religion  of  the  heart,  the  toward  worship  of  the  Spirit,  was 
everything  in  his  estimation:  u  Never,"  said  he,  "has  my 
mind  fbond  any  rest  in  externals.  The  sum  of  Christianity  if 
in  (hat  text, — 4  John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost*  We  must  become '  new 
■creatures.' "• 

Coct,  endued  with  the  vivacity  of  his  nation,  spoke  and 
wrote  one  day  in  French,  the  next  in  Latin.  He  read  and 
quoted  Donatus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Juvenal,  and  the  Bible  1 
His  style  was  brief,  and  marked  by  abrupt  transitions.  Ever 
festless,  he  would  present  himself  wherever  a  door  seemed  to 
4>e  open  to  the  Gospel,  or  a  famous  teacher  was  to  be  heard. 
His  cordiality  won  the  affection  of  all  his  acquaintances. 
•fc  He  is  a  man  of  distinction,  both  for  his  birth  and  his  learn- 
ing," observed  Ztoingle,  at  a  later  period,  u  but  yet  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  piety  and  obliging  disposition." f  Anemond 
«  a  sort  of  type  of  many  Frenchmen  of  the  Reformed  opin- 
ions :  vivacity,  simplicity,  a  zeal  which  passes  readily  into 
imprudence, — suc*h  are  the  qualities  often  recurring  among 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  embraced  the  Gospel.  But 
*t  the  very  opposite  extreme  of  the  French  character,  we  be- 
hold the  grave  aspect  of  Calvin,  serving  as  a  weighty  coun- 
terpoise to  the  light  step  of  Coct  Calvin  and  Anemond  are 
■*a  the  two  poles  between  whom  the  religious  world  of  Francfe 
revolves.  ' 

No  sooner  had  Anemond  received  from  Farel  Ae  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Cftriat$  than  he  set  about  winning  souls  to  that 

doctrine  of '  spirit  and  life?    His  fether  was  no  mora    His 

-i 

•  N«aqu*m  in  extern*  <|mtfvifc*fitftai  meat.  (Caetai  FawOo,  MS. 
ef  the  ComOftve  of  Nenfthttel.) 

.  t  Virum  est  genere,  doctrinaque  clarum,  it*  pfetate  auaBAttteqae  longe 
cUriorem.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  319.) 
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?*&for  brother,— of  a  stem  mad  haughty  temp^,*-«dWaliiftdty 
repulsed  his  advances.  Laurent^he  youngest  of  the  family, 
and  affectionately  attached  to  him,-— seemed  but  half  to  entar 
into  the  understanding  of  his  words,  and  Anemond,  disap- 
pointed in  his  own  family,  turned  his  activity  in  another  di- 
rection. 

Hitherto  it  was  among  the  laity  only  that  this  awakening 
in  Dauphiny  had  been  known.  Fafel,  Anemond,  mad  their 
friends,  wished  much  to  *ee  a  priest  taking  the  lead  in  the 
movement,  which  promised  to  make  itself  felt  throughout  the 
Alps.  There  dwek  at  Grenoble  a  curate,— a  mmorite,  by 
name  Pierre  de  Sebtille,  famed  for  the  eloquence  of  hi 
preaching,  right-minded  and  simple, — "conferring  not  with 
flesh  and  Wood\"— and  whom  God,  by  gradual  process,  was 
drawing  to  the  knowledge  of  Himself.*  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore Sebville  was  brought  to  the  acknowledgment  that  therfe 
is  no  unerring  Teacher  save  the  word  of  the  Lord;  and,  re- 
linquishing' such  teaching  as  rests  only  on  the  witness  of  men, 
he  determined  in  his  heart  to  preach  a  Gospel,  at  once  u  cleat, 
pare,  and  holy."t  These  three  words  exhibit  the  complete 
character  of  the  Reformation.  Coct  and  Farel  rejoiced  to 
hear  this  new  preacher  of  Grace,  raising  his  powerful  voice 
in  their  country ;  and  they  concluded  that  their  own  presence 
Would  thenceforth  be  less  necessary.  > 

The  more  the  awakening  spread,  the  more  violently  did  op- 
position arise.  Anemond,  longing  to  know  more  of  Luther, 
Zwingle,  and  of  the  countries  which  had  been  tho  birthrpJaoe 
of  the  Reformation, — and  indignant  at  finding  the  Gospel  re- 
jected by  his  own  countrymen,  resolved  to  bid  farewell  to.'hift 
country  and  femiiy.  He  made  his  will, — settling  his  proper- 
ty, then  in  the  hands  of  his  elder  brother,  Jthe  lord  of  Chate- 
lard,  on  his  brother  Laurent  $   This  done,  he  quitted  Dauphiajr 

*  Pater  cdeleatit  animum  de  tunm  tA  s«  tnuit.  (ZwingHus  Sebvlla, 
Epp.  p.  320.)  '  - 

•  t.Nittde,.jHire,  saneteqae  predfcarehi  aninrom  Sndaeia.    (IbitL) 

X  "  My  brother  Anemond  Coct)  when  setting  forth  from  this  country 
tafcmth»*eir.H    (MS.  Letters  In  tf>e  library  at  Neufchatd.) 
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and  Franca,  and  passing  over,  wkfa  impetuous  haste,  countries? 
wkich  were  then  not  traversed  without  much  difficulty,  he 
went  through  Switzerland,  and  scarcely  stopping  at  Basle,  ar- 
rived at  WiUemberg,  where  Luther  then  was;  It  was  shortly 
after  the  second  diet  of  Nuremberg.  The  French  gentleman 
accosted  the  Saxon  Doctor  with  his  accustomed  vivacity,— 
•poke  with  enthusiastic  warmth  concerning  the  Gospel, — and 
4welt  largely  on  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  propagation 
erf  the  truth.  The  grave  Saxon  smiled  as  he  listened  to  the 
southern  imagination  of  the  speaker ;  and  Luther,*  who  had 
aome  prejudices  against  the  national  character  of  the  French, 
—was  won,  and  carried  away  by  Anemond.  The  thought 
that  this  gentleman  had  made  the  journey  from  France  to 
Wittemberg,  for  the  Gospel's  -sake,  affected  him.f  "  Cer- 
tainly," remarked  the  Reformer  to  his  friends,  "that  French 
knight  is  an  excellent  man,  and  both  learned  and  pious  zn $ 
and  Zwingle  formed  a  similar  opinion  of  him. 

Anemond  having  seen  what  had  been  effected  by  the  agency 

of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  imagined  that  if  they  would  but  take 

in  hand  France  and  Savoy,  nothing  could  stand  against  them ; 

and  accordingly,  failing  to  persuade  them  to  remove  thither,  he 

earnestly  desired  of  them  that,  at  least,  they  would  write. 

He  particularly  besought  Luther  to  address  a  letter  to  Charles 

Duke  of  Savoy,  brother  of  Louisa  and  of  Pfaiiibert,  and  uncle 

to  Francis  the  First  and  Margaret.     "  That  prince,"  observed 

he  to  Luther,  "  is  much  drawn  to  piety  and  true  religion^ 

and  he  takes  pleasure  in  conversing  concerning  the  Reibrma 

tton  with  certain  persons  at  his  court     He  is  just  the  one  to 

«ter  into  your  views,—for  his  motto  is,  'Nihil  deest  timenU 

but  Deum  /J  and  that  is  your  own  maxim.     Assailed  alter* 

*  "  Mire  aniens  in  Bt&nge&iai,"  said  Luther  to  Spafetin.    (Eppw  ii.  p. 

MX)    "Sehrb*unetigin4erHerrfichkeHde«  EYangeiii/ aaid  a*  to  the 

Duke  of  Savoy.    (Ibid,  p,  401.) 

t  Evangelii  gratia  hue  profectua  e  Gallia.    (L.  %p,  ii  p.  34a) 

t  Hie  Gallus  eques  .  .  .  optimus  vir  est,  eruditui  ae  {dun.    (Ibid.)    : 

§  Ein  grower  Leibhaber  der  wahren  Religion  and  Gottsetigkeit.    (Ibid. 

>401.) 

H  «  They  thai;  fear  God  shall  want  no  goo*£ing.M    (Hist*  Gen,  4s 
k  Ma  won  de  Savoie  par  Gukhenon,  ii  p.  996.) 
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jmtely  by  the  Empire  and  by  France,  humbled,  broken  in 
spirit,  and  continually  in  danger,  his' heart  knows  its  need  of 
God  and  His  grace :  all  he  wants  is  to  be  impelled  to  action : 
once  gained  over  to  the  Gospel,  his  influence  would  be  im- 
mense in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Prance.  Pray  write  to  him.* 
*  Luther  was  a  thorough  German,  and  would  not  hare  been 
at  ease  beyondJ  the  frontier  of  his  own  nation.  Yet,  in  true 
catholicity  of  heart,  his  hand  was  immediately  put  out  where 
he  recognised  brethren;  and  wherever  a  word  might  W 
spoken  with  effect,  he  took  care  to  make  it  heard.  Some* 
times  on  the  same  day  he  would  write  letters  to  countries  *e* 
parated  by  the  widest  distances, — as  the  Netherlands,  Savoy^ 
Livonia.  * 

"Assuredly,"  he  answered  Anemond,  **a  love  for  the  Gos- 
pel is  a  rate  and  inestimable  jewel  in  a  prince's  crown." * 
And  he  proceeded  to  write  to  the  Duke  a  letter  which  Ane* 
mood  probably  carried  with  him  as  far  as  Switzerland. 

u  I  beg  your  Highness's  pardon,"  wrote  Luther,  a  if  I,  a 
poor  and  unfriended  monk,  venture  to  address  you ;  or  rathef 
I  would  ask  of  your  Highness  to  ascribe  this  boldness  of  mine 
to  the  glory  of  the  Gospel, — for  I  cannot  see  that  glorious 
light  arise  and  shine  in  any  quarter,  without  exulting  at  thd 
sight  .  .  .  My  hope  is,  that  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  wh* 
over  many  souls  by  the  power  of  your  Serene  Highnesses  ex- 
ample. Therefore  it  is  I  desire  to  instruct  you  in  our  teach* 
ing.  We  believe  that  the  very  beginning  of  salvation  and  the 
sum  of  Christianity  consists  in  faith  in  Christ,  who,  by  hi* 
Wood  alone, — and  not  by  any  works  of  ours, — has  put  away 
Sin,  and  destroyed  the  power  of  death.  We  believe  that  this 
fcith  is  God's  gift,  formed  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  not  attained  by  any  effort  of  our  own;— for  faith  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  life,*  begetting  man  spiritually,  and  making  him  & 
fcew  creature."  ' 

♦  Eine  seltsame  Gabe  und  h*hes  Kleuiod  unter  Jen  Fonten.  (L» 
Epp.  H.  p.  401.) 

t  Dtr  Glaub*  1st  tin  fctea&g  Ding  .  .  .  (Ibid.  p.50fc)  Tbs  tate 
fcwantag; 
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Luther  passed  thence  to  the  effects  of  faith,  and  showed  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  be  possessed  of  that  faith  without  ih£ 
superstructure  of  felse  doctrine  and  human  merits^— built  up 
so  laboriously  by  the  Church, — being  at  once  swept  away, 
« If  Grace,"  said  he,  "is  the  purchase  of  Christ's  blood,  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  the  purchase  of  works  of  ours.  Hence 
the  whole  Irain  of  works  of  all  the  cloisters  in  the  world  axe^ 
—for  this  purpose, — useless ;  and  such  institutions  should  be 
abolished,  as  opposed  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as 
leading  men  to  trust  in  their  own  good  works.  Ingrafted  in 
Christ,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  do  good ;  because  being 
become  good  trees,  we  ought  to  give  proof  of  it  by  bearing 
good  fruits." 

u  Gracious  Prince  and  Lord,"  said  Luther,  in  conclusion : 
«  May  your  Highness,  having  made  so  happy  a  beginning, 
help  to  spread  this  doctrine,?— not  by  the  sword,  which  would 
be  a  hindrance  to  the  Gospel, — but  by  inviting  to  your  states 
teachers  who  preach  the  Word.  It  is  by  the  breath  of  His 
mouth  that  Jesus  will  destroy  Antichrist  \  so  that,  as  Daniel 
describes,  he  may  be  broken  without  hand.„  Therefore,  most 
Serene  Prince,  let  your  Highness  cherish  that*  spark  that  has 
been  kindled  in  your  heart  Let  a  flame  go  forth  from  the 
house  of  Sa voyr  as  once  from  the  house  of  Joseph.*  May 
all  France  be  as  stubble  before  that  fire.  May  i$  barn,  blaze, 
parify,— 4hat  so  that  renowned  kingdom  may  truly  take  tha 
title  of  c  Most  Christian? — which  it  has  hitherto  received  only 
in  reward  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  Antichrist" 

Thus  did  Luther  endeavour  to  diffuse  the  Gospel  in  France. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  effect  of  this  letter  on  the. 
Prince ;  bat  we  do  not  find  that  he  eve*  gave  signs  of  a  wish 
to  detach  himself  from  Rome.  In  1523,  he  requested  Adrian 
VL  to  be  godfather  to  his  firstborn  son ;  and  at  a  later  period* 
we  find  the  Pope  promising  him  a  cardinal's  hat  for  his  second 
son.  Anemond,  after  making  an  effort  to  be  admitted  to  see 
the  court  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  f  and,  for  this  purpose,  pre* 

.  *  Ifttetli  P«i«f  T0n<temHauaeS«phoyavt«3ehe.    (L*  Epp.  it  p.  406.) 
t  VuU  videre  aulam  ct  fkciem  Prinapw  noitri.    (Ibid.  p.  34ft)       -  « 
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tiding  temseif  with  a  letter  Awn  Luther,  returned  to  Bail^ 
4»ore  than  ever  resolved  to  risk  hfe  life  in  the  tense  of  the 
Gospel.  Ifi  tha  ardour  of  his  "purpose  he  would  have  roused 
the  entire  nation.  "  All  that  I  am,  or  ever  can  be,"  said  he,-*? 
**  AH  I  hate  or  ever  can  have,  k  is  my  earnest  desire  to  devote 
lo  the  glory  of  God.7"*  ; 

At  Basle  Anemond  found  his  countryman  Fare!  The  lat> 
tors  of  Anemond  had  excited  in  him  a  great  desire  to  be  per* 
soaally' acquainted  with  the  Swiss  and  German  Reformers* 
Moreover  Fare!  felt  the  need  of  a  sphere  in  which  his  activity 
might  be  more  freely  put  forth.  He  accordingly  quitted 
France,  which  already  offered  only  the  scaffold  to  the  preach- 
ers of  a  pure  Gospel  Taking  to  bye-paths,  and  hiding  hi 
the  woods,  he  with  difficulty  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Often  had  he  mistaken  the  direction  in  which  his 
route  lay.  n  God,"  observes  he,  "  designs,  by  my  helplessness 
|n  these  little  matters,  to  teach  me  how  helpless  I  am  in  greater 
things."f  At  length  he  entered  Switzerland  in  the  beginning 
of  1524.  There  he  was  destined  to  spend  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel, — and  then  h  was  that  France  began  td 
pour  into  Switzerland  those  noble  heralds  of  the  Gospel  who) 
were  to  seat  the  Reformation  in  Romaiu  Switzerland,  and 
communicate  to  it  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  throughout 
and  for  beyond  the  limits  of  the  confederated  cantons. 

The  catholicity  of  the  Reformation  is  a  beautiful  character 
in  its  hietoty.  The  Germans  pass  into  Switzerland — the 
French  into  Germany — and,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  we 
see  the  English  and  the  Scotch  passing  to  the  Continent,  and 
the  Continental  teachers  to  Great  Britain^  The  Reformations 
of  the  several  countries  take  their  rise  independently  of  each 
other-— but  as  soon  as  they  look  around  them,  their  hands  are 
held  out  to  each  other.  To  them  there  is  one  Fahb,  one  Spirit; 
one  Lord.     It  is  an  error  to  treat  the  history  of  the  Refor* 

*  Ctoridquid  gam,  habeo,  ero,  habebove,  ad  Del  gloriam  inittmere  mens 
e«t.    (Cod.  Epp.  MS.  of  NeufchAtel.) 

*  t  Volait  DomiiMu  pef  infirm*  hie,  doe**  quid  {Mini  homo  hi  majori* 
bo*    (Fin*  CfctftonL  Ibid.)  • 
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pktion  in  connection  with  any  stogie  country;— 4be  work 
was  one  and  the  same  in  all  lands;  and  the  Protestant  Church* 
were  from  the  very  beginning,  a  "  whole  body  fitly  joined  to- 
gether.^ . 

Certain  persons  who  had  tied  from  France  and  Lorraine  at 
this  time,  formed  in  the  city  of  Basle  a  French  Church,  whose 
iftembers  had  escaped  from  the  scaffold.  These  persons  had 
spread  the  report  of  Le&rre,  Farel,  and.  the  events  that  to] 
occurred  aft  Means;  and  when  Farel  entered  Switzerland  he 
was  already  known  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  heralds  of  the 
truth. 

He  was  immediately  introduced  to  (Ecolampadrus,  who; 
some  time  before  this,  had  returned  to  Basle.  Seldom  does  it 
happen  that  two  characters  more  opposite  are  brought  to* 
gether.  CEcolampadms  charmed  by  his  gentleness — Fare] 
carried  away  "his  hearers  by  his  earnestness— but  from  the 
moment  they  met  these  two  men  felt  themselves  one  in  heartf 
It  resembled  the  first  meeting  of  Luther  and  Mekncthon* 
(Ecoiampadius  bade  him  welcome,  gave  him  an  apartment  in 
his  house,  received  him  at  his  table,  and  introduced  Mm  to  his 
friends;  and  k  was  not  long  before  the  learning,  piety,  and 
courage  of  the  young  Frenchman  won  the  hearts  of  his  new 
friends.  Pellican,  ImeHa,  Wolf  hard,  and  others  of  the 
preachers  of  Basle,  were  fortified  in  their  faith  by  the  energy 
of  his  exhortations.  CEcolampadms  was  just  then  suffering 
wider  depression  of  spirits:— "Alas,"  Tie  wrote  to  Zwingle, 
♦*  it  is  in  vain  I  preach — I  see  no  hope  of  any  effect  being 
produced.  Perhaps  among  the  TWfe  Imigftt  succeed  bet? 
ler."4:  «Oh,"  added  he,  sighing,  "I  escribe  the  Mure  to 
myself  alone."  But  the  more  he  saw  of  Farel  the  more  his 
heart  felt  encouragement^  and  the  courage  he  derived  from 
the  Frenchman  laid  the  ground  of  an  undying  affection* 

*  Eph.iv.  16. 

t  Amicmn  temper  hubui  a  prima  colloquio.  (Farel  ad  Bulling.  £fth 
May.  1556.)  . 

t  F<wta^»ma^iTwrwf^^  (Zw.  etEco).Epp«p. 

ioo.>  \: :     ^  t 
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f  Dear Fflgfelj"  said  hie  to  him,  « I  trost  tl»  Lotf  writ  rank* 
purs  a  friendship  for  all  eternity-^and  if  wo  aro:pahed  below, 
Bop  joy  wMl  only  be  the  greater  when  we  shall  be  gathered 
m  presence  of  Christ  in  the  heavens !" •  Pious  and  affecting 
|Jwughts.  The  coming  of  Farel  was  evidently  help  from 
above. 

But  whilst  the  Fienchman  took  delight  in  the  society  of 

.CEcokrapadius,  be  dretv  bade  with  cool  independence  from  a 

jnan  jat  whose  jfeejt  <the  principal  nations  of  Christendom  paid 

homage.    The  prince  of  scholars— the  man  whose  smile  and 

.words  were  objects  of  general  ambition— the  teacher  of  that 

age— -Erasmus— was  passed  over  by  FareL     The  young 

.Daupbinese  had  declined  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  venerated 

philosopher  of  Rotterdam — having  no  relish,  for  those  who  am 

never  more  than  half-hearted  for  truth,  and  who  in  the  cleat 

understanding  of  the  consequences  of  error,  are  nevertheless 

full  of  allowances  for  those  who  propagate  it     Accordingly 

we  have  in  Farel  that  decision  which  has  become  one  of  the 

.distinguishing  characters  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  and 

in  those  cantoris  of  Switzerland  bordering  oa  France— char* 

acters  which  have  been,  by  some  deeihed  stiffness,  exclusive* 

ness,  and  intolerance.     A  controversy  had  commenced  be* 

tween  Erasmus  and  Lefevre,  arising  out  of  the  commentaries 

put  forth  by  the  latter, — and  in  all  companies  parties  wem 

divided  for  the  one,  and  against  the  other.f    Farel  had  un- 

.hesitatingly  ranged  himself  on  ihe  side  of  his  teacher.    Bat 

that  which,  chiefly  roused  his  indignation  was  the  cowardly 

course  pursued  by  the  philosopher  toward  the  evangelical 

party; — Erasmus's  doors  were  closed  against  them.     Thai 

being  the  case,  Farel  will  not  enter  them  1 — to  him  this  wan 

felt  to  be  no  loss;  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  very  ground 

of  a  true .  theology — the  piety  of  the  heart— was  wanting  to 

Erasmus.     "  Frobeaius's  v>if$  knows  more- of  theology  than 

•  Mi  FareHe,  apero  Domranm  cooflerrataram  amicitUm  nostrum  lm* 
Wrtafom;  et  n  hie  conjuaffl  neqtrimus,  t&nto  beathw  alibi  apud  Chrb- 
tarn  erit  oontubernium.    (Zw.  et  (Eool.  £j*p.  p.  901.) 

t  Nufiom  «l  pefce  eonVrtiam  ,  . .  (Er;  Epp.  p.  XT*.") 
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k*  does,"  raasAed  Farei;  And  stbng  fcy  flie  intelligence  tnai 
Brasmus  fad  written  to  the  Pope,'  advising  him  how  to  &dt 
about  "c:itmguishing  the  spread  of  Luthe*anism  "*  he  public- 
ly declared  that  Erasmus  wa*endeavoHirmg  to  stifle  the  Gospet 
This  independence  of  young  Farei  disturbed  the  composure 
of  the  man  of  learning.  Princes,  kings,  learned  men,  bishops, 
priests,  and  men  of  the  world,  all  were  ready  to  ofler  him  the 
tribute  of  their  admiration :— Lather  himself  had  treated  him 
with  respect,  so  for  as  he  was  personally  mixed  up  in  this  con- 
troversy; and  this  Daophhiese — a  nameless  Tefugee — ven- 
tured to  brave  his  power.  So  insolent  a  freedom  caused  Eras- 
mus more  annoyance  than  the  homage  of  the  world  at  large 
could  give  him  joy,  and  hence  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  vent- 
ing his  spite  against  FareL  Moreover,  in  assailing  him  he 
contributed  to  dear  himselfj  in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  of  the  suspicion  of  heresy,-—"  I  never  met  with  such 
a  liar,— "Such  a  restless  seditious  spirit  as  that  man/'f  observed 
be;  u  his  heart  is  full  of  van  ky,  and  his  tongue  charged  with 
malice."  J  But  the  anger  of  Erasmus  did  not  stop  at  Farel — 
it  was  directed  against  all  the  Frenchmen  who  had  sought  re* 
fcge  at  Basle,  and  whose  frankness  and  decision  were  an 
eSence  to  him.  They  paid  evidently  no  respect  to  persons; 
and  wherever  the  truth  was  not  frankly  confessed,  they  took 
■to  notice  of  the  man,  how  great  soever  his  genius  might  be. 
Wanting,  perhaps,  in  the  gradkmsnes*  of  the  Gospel,  there 
was  in  their  feithiulness  that  which  reminds  one  of  the 
prophets  of  old-— end  it  is  truly  delightful  to  contemplate  men 
$vho  stand  erect  Wore  that  to  which  the  world  bows  down. 
Erasmus,  astonished  by  this  lofty  disdain,  complained  of  it  In 
all  companies. — "  What  mean  we,"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon, 
u  to  reject  pontiffs  and  bishops,  only  to  submit  to  the  insolence 
of  more  cruel  ragamuffin  tyrants  and  madtnen,$  for  such  it  is 
-    *  OomUinm  ijuo  sic  *Xtingy atar  incendtum  Ltttheranum.    (Er.  Epp, 

i  Cluo  nihil  vidi  mendacius,  virulentius,  et  feditioMU*.    (Ibid,  p,  79ft) 
t  Acids  lingus  et  vaniesimw.    (I&4,  p»  3l29.);  •   : 

I  Scabioeos  .  .  .  rabiofioa  ...  «  nam  HUM  nobis  jnitit£r*41ift*   {Bad. 
fvJIOt) 
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#fe*  France  *as,  given  us.*— "There  are  some  Frenchmen* 
lie  wrote  to  the  Pope's  secretary  (at  the  same  time  sending 
Mm:  his  book  on  Free  Will),  "who  aire  even  more  insane 
1|]*ft  the  Germans  themselves.  They  have  ever  on  their  lips 
tfiesa  4ive  Words — Gospel — Word  of  God — Faith — Christ — 
Holy  SpM*~-&ad  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  the  spirit  of 
6*tan  lhat  urges  them  on."*  In  place  of  Farellos  he  often 
wrote  Fallicus,  thus  designating  as  a  cheat  and  deceiver  one 
p[  the  most  frank-hearted  men  of  his  age. 
*  The  rage  and  anger  of  Erasmus  were  at  their  height, 
when  information  arrived  that  Fare!  had  termed  him  a 
BaUam.  Farel  thought  that  Erasmus,  like  that  prophet,  was 
(perhaps  unconsciously)  swayed  by  gifts  to  curse  the  people 
fcf  43ed7  The  man  of  learning,  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
himself,  resolved  to  chastise  the  daring  Daupbinese^  and  one 
day,  when  Farel  was  discussing  certain  topics  of  Christian 
joctrme  with  some  friends,  in  the  presence  of  Erasmus,  the 
latter  rudely  interrupted  him  with  the  question,— K  On  what 
ground  do  you  call  me  Balaam  ?"f  Farel,  who  was  at  first 
disconcerted  by  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  made  answer  that  it-was  not  he  who  had  given 
him  that  name.  Being  pressed  to  say  who  it  was>  he  men* 
tioned  Du  Blet  of  Lyons,  who  like  himself  had  sought  refuge 
at  Bas}e4  "  Perhaps  he  may  have  made  use  of  the  expres* 
•ten,"  replied  Erasmus,  "but  it  is  yourself  who  taught  it  him.** 
Then  ashamed  to  have  lost  his  temper,  he  hastily  changed  the 
wkject;— «  Why  is  it,"  asked  he, "  that  you  assert  that  we  are 
not  to  invoke  the  saints?  Is  it  because  Holy  Scripture  dod 
mot  enjoin  the  practice?" — *It  is,"  answered  the  Frenchman. 
"Well,*  said  the  man  of  learning,  "I  call  on  you  to  shW 
from  Scripture  that  we  should  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost  V 
Farel  gave  this  dear  and  solid  answer:    "If  He  be  God,  we 

:/  •         >  •     -    *         ■'  "'       s  A 

♦  Kon  duitem  quin  agantur  spirita  Sfttana*    (E*.  Bpp»  p*3Wr) 
t  Direpri  disputationem  .  .  .  (Ibid,  $.  804.) 

*  JJt  diceret  negotiator^*  <p*mdaro  Dw#*tt*»  to*  dixus*    (ML 
p.Si29.)  a 
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most invoke •Him."*  " I  dropt  the conversation," eaidEfia* 
mne,  "fox  the  night  was  closing  in,"t  From  that  time* 
whenever  Farer&name  came  under  his  pen,  the  opportunity 
was  taken  to  represent  him  as  a  hateful  person,  on  every 
account  to  be  shunned*  The  Beformer's  letters  are,  on  this 
contrary,  marked  by  moderation  as  regards  Erasmus.  Even 
in  those  most  constitutionally  hasty,  the  Gospel  is  a  mofi 
gracious  thing  than  Philosophy. 

The  Evangelic  doctrine  had  already  many  friends  in  Bash* 
in  the  town-council,  and  among  the  people;  but  the  Doctors 
and  the  University  opposed  it'  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
CEcolampadius  and  Stor,  pastor  at  Liestal,  had:  maintained 
certain  theses  against  them.  Farel  thought  it  well  to  assert 
ya  Switzerland  also  the  great  maxim  of  the  Evangelic  school 
oi  Paris  and  of  Meaux, — Go£i  Word  is  all-suficient.  Be 
requested  permission  of  the  University  to  maintain  some 
theses,--"  the  rather,"  he  modestly  added*  *  to  be  reproved  if  I 
am  in  error,  than  to  feach  others."$  But  the  University 
refused  ks  penpission. 

Farel  then  appealed  to  the  Council,  and  the  Couneil  issue! 
public  notice,  that  a  Christian  man,  by  name  William  Farel, 
having,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  prepared  certain 
articles  conformable  to  the  Gospel,^  leave  was  given  him  to 
maintain  $he  same  in  Latin*  The  University  forbade  all 
priests  and  students  to  be  present  at  the  conference,  and  the 
Qeuacil  met  the  prohibition  by  one  of  an  opposite  tenor. 

The  following  are  some  oi  the  thirteen  propositions  that 
Farel  put  forth:— 

.  "  Christ  has  left  us  the  most  perfect  rule  of  life ;  no  one  can 
Iftwfolly  take  away,  or;  add  anything  thereto.*1 

•  Si  Dens  est,  inquit,  invocando*  est,    (Er.  Epp.  p.  804.)  '{ 

t  Omissa  disputations,  nam  imminebat  nox.  (Ibid.)  "We  hare  only 
Erasmus*  account  of  this  conversation ;  he  himself  reports  that  Fuel 
gave  a  Tory  different  tfccount  of  it.  *'  '  '    '„•  .   ' 

X  Damit  er  gelehrt  werde,  obex  irre.    (Fussti  Beyfr.  to.  p.  214.) 

-U  hm  Bss|l wt  4m  heSSgen  Qektes  eiri  christftcher  UenscUund 

Brader.    (Ibid.)  * 
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v  "To  shape  our  lives  by  any  other  precepts  than  those  of 
Christ,  leads  directly  to  impiety." 

"The  true  ministry  of  priests  is  to  attend  only  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word ;    and  for  them  there  is  no  higher 

tt  To  take  from  the  certainty  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  is  to 
destroy  it" 

"  He  who  thinks  to  be  justified  by  any  strength  or  merits 
of  his  own,  and  not  by  faith,  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  God.,f 

"  Jesus  phrist,  who  is  head  over  all  things,  is  our  polar 
star,  and  the  only  guide  we  ought  to  follow."* 

Thus  did  this  native  of  France  stand  up  at  Basle. t  A  child 
of  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  brought  up  at  Paris,  at  the 
feet  of  Lefevre,  thus  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  celebrated  Swiss 
University,  and  in  presence  of  Erasmus,  the  great  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  Two  leading  ideas  pervaded  FareFs 
tlieses, — the  one  involved  a  return  to  the  Scripture,  the  othetf 
a  return  to  the  Faith, — two  movements  distinctly  condemned 
by  the  Papacy  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
heretical  and  impious,  in  the  celebrated  constitution  Unigenitus, 
and  which,  ever  closely  connected  with  each  other,  in  reality 
overturn  the  whole  of  the  Papal  system.  If  Faith  in  Christ 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  Christianity,  the  word  of  Christy 
and  not  the  voice  of  the  Church  is  that  to  which  we  must 
adhere.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  if  Faith  unites  in  one  the  sould 
of  believers,  what  signifies  an  external  bond?  Can  that  holy 
union  depend  for  its  existence  on  croziers,  bulls,  or  tiaras? 
Faith  knits  together  in  spiritual  and  true  oneness  all  those  in 
whose  hearts  it  has  taken  up  its  abode.  Thus  at  one  blow 
disappeared  the  triple  delusion  of  human  deservings,  traditions  * 
of  men,  and  simulated  unity.  And  these  compose  the  sum  of 
Roman  Catholicism. 

The  discussion  was  opened  in  Latin.J    Farel  and  (Eco- 

*  Guilelmus  Farellus  Christianis  lectoribus,  die  Martis  post  Reminig* 
care.    (Fussli  Beytr.  hr.  p.  247.)    Fussli  does  not  give  the  Latin  text, 
f  Schedam  concfottonnm  a  Gallo  illo.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  333.) 
t  Schedam  condusionum  latine  apud  nos  dwputatara.    (Ibid.) 
vol.  in.  37 
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kmpadiua  stated  and  established  their  articles,  calling  repeal- 
edly  upon  those  who  differed  from  them  to  make  answer ;  bat 
none  answered  tq,  the  call  The  sophists,  as  (Ecolampadius 
terms  them,  boldly  denied  them, — but  from  their  skulking 
corners*  The  people  therefore  began  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  the  cowardice  of  their  priests,  and  learned  to  despise 
their  tyranny,  f 

Thus  did  Farel  take  his  stand  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Reformation.  So  much  learning  and  piety  rejoiced  the  hearts 
of  observers,  and  already  more  signal  victories  were  looked 
forward  to. — "  He  is  singly  more  than  a  match  for  all  the 
Sorbonne  put  together,"!  said  they.  His  openness,  sincerity, 
and  candour,  charmed  all.$  But  in  the  very  height  of  his 
activity  he  did  not  forget  that  .every  mission  must  begin  at  our 
own  souls.  The  mild  (Ecolampadius  made  with  the  earnest 
hearted  Farel  an  agreement,  by  which  they  mutually  engaged 
to  exercise  themselves  in  humility  and  gentleness  in  their 
familiar  intercourse.  Thus  on  the  very  field  of  contention 
were  these  courageous  men  engaged  in  composing  their  souls 
to  peace. — The  impetuous  zeal  of  Luther  and  of  Earei  were 
not  unfrequently  necessary  virtues ;  for  a  degree  of  effort  is 
required  to  move  society  and  recast  the  Church.  In  our  days 
we  are  very  apt  to  forget  this  truth,  which  then  was  acknow- 
ledged by  men  of  the  mildest  character.  "Some  there  are," 
said  (Ecolampadius  to  Luther,  in  introducing  Farel  to  him, 
"  who  would  moderate  his  zeal  against  the  opposers  of  the 
truth ;  but  I  cannot  help  discerning  in  that  same  zeal  a  won- 
derful virtue,  and  which,  if  but  well  directed,  is  not  less  needed 
than  gentleness  itself"!  Posterity  has  ratified  the  judgment 
of  (Ecolampadius. 

•  Agunt  tamen  magnoi  interim  thrasones,  sed  in  angiitis  lucirnga, 
(Zw.  Epp.  p.  333.) 

t  Incipit  tamen  plebs  panlatim  illorum  ignaviam  et  tyrannidem  verfac 
Dei  agnoecere.    (Ibid.) 

*    t  Ad  totam  Sorbonieam  affligendam  si  nonet perdendam.    (CEcoi.  L* 
there,  Epp.  p.  200.) 

I  FareUo  nihil  candidids  est    (Ibid.) 

8  Verum  ego  virtutem  illam  admirabilem  et  non  minus  placiditate,  •* 
tsmpestive  fberlt,  necessarians.    (Ibid.) 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1524,  Farel,  with  some  friends  from 
Lyons,  repaired  to  Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  and  Constance, 
Zwingle  and  Myconiu^  welcomed  with  the  liveliest  joy  the 
French  refugee,  and  Farel  never  forgot  the  kindness  of  that 
welcome.  But  on  his  return  to  Basle  he  found  Erasmus  and 
others  of  his  Shemies  at  work,  and  received  an  order  to  quit 
the  city.  His  friends  loudly  expressed  their  displeasure  at  this 
stretch  of  authority — but  in  vain,  and  he  was  driven  from  that 
Swiss  territory  which  was  even  then  regarded  as  an  asylum 
for  signal  misfortunes.—"  Such  is  our  hospitality  1"  ejaculated 
CEcolampadius  in  indignation :  "  We  are  a  people  like  unto 
Sodom."* 

At  Basle  Farel  had  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  the 
knight  D'Esch — the  latter  resolved  to  bear  him  company,  and 
they  set  forth,  provided  l>y  CEcolampadius  with  letters  for 
Capito  and  Luther,  to  whom  the  doctor  of  Basle  commended 
Farel  as  the  same  William  who  had  laboured  so  abundantly 
in  the  work  of  God.  t  At  Strasburg  Farel  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Capito,  Bucer,  and  Hedio — but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  his  having  gone"1  to  Wittemberg.  * 

When  God  withdraws  his  servants  from  the  field  of  com- 
bat, it  is  commonly  that  they  may  be  again  brought  forward 
in  increased  strength  and  more  completely  armed  for  the  con- 
flict. Farel  and  his  companions  from  Meaux,  from  Metz, 
from  Lyons,  and  from  Dauphiny,  driven  by  persecution  from 
France,  had  been  tempered  with  new  firmness  in  Switzerland 
and  in  Germany,  in  the  society  of  the  earlier  Reformers ;  and 
now,  like  soldiers  scattered  by  the  first  charge  of*  the  enemy, 
but  instantly  collecting  again  their  force,  they  were  about  to 
turn  round  and  go  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Not 
only  on  the  frontiers,  but  in  the  interior  of  France,  the  friends 
of  the  Gospel  were  beginning  to  take  courage.  The  signal 
was  made — the  combatants  were  arming  for  the  assault — the 

*   Adeo  hospitum  habemus  rationein,  veri  Sodomite.     (Zw.  Epp. 

t  Gulielmus  ille  qui  tam  probe  navavit  opeiam.  (Zw.  et  CEcol.  Epp 
p.  175.) 
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word  was  given.  "  Jesus,  his  truth  and  grace" — a  word  of 
more  power  than  the  clang  of  arms  in  the  tug  of  war,  filled  all 
hearts  with  enthusiasm,  and  all  gave  omen  of  a  campaign  preg5- 
nant  with  new  victories  and  new  and  more  wide-spreading 
calamities. 

Montbeliard  at  this  time  stood  in  need  of  a  labourer  in  the 
Gospel.  Duke  Ulric  of  Wurtemberg— young,  impetuous, 
and  cruel — having  been  dispossessed  of  his  hereditary  states 
fn  1519  by  the  Suabian  league,  had  retired  to  that  province, 
his  last  remaining  possession.  In  Switzerland  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Reformers.  His  misfortunes  had  a  whole- 
some efTect,  and  he  listened  to  the  truth.*  CEcolampadius  ap- 
prized Farel  that  a  door  was  opened  at  Montbeliard,  and  the 
latter  secretly  repaired  to  Basle. 

Farel  had  not  regularly  entered  on  the  ministry  of  the 
word  ;  but  at  this  period  of  his  life  we  see  in  him  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  It  was  not  lightly  or  rashly 
that  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Church. — il  If  I  considered 
my  own  qualifications,"  said  he,  "  I  would  not  have  presumed 
to  preach,  but  would  have  preferred  to  wait  till  the  Lord 
should  send  more  gifted  persons."!  But  he  received  at  this 
time  three  several  calls.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Basle 
than  CEcolampadius,  moved  by  the  wants  of  France,  besought 
him  to  give  himself  to  the  work  there.  "  Consider,"  said  he, 
u  how  little  Jesus  is  made  known  in  their  language — will  you 
not  teach  them  a  little  in  their  own  dialect,  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  Scriptures."  f  At  the  same  time  the  inhabit-* 
ants  of  Montbeliard  invited  him  among  them,  and  lastly,  the 
prince  of  that  country  gave  his  assent  to  the  invitation.  $  Was 
not  this  a  thrice  repeated  call  from  God  ?  .  .  "  I  did  not  see," 
said  he,  "how  I  could  refuse  to  act  upon  it. J     It  was  in  obe- 

♦  Le  prince  qui  avoit  cognoissance  dePEvangile.  (Farel.  Summarfe.) 
t  Summaire  c'est  a  dire,  brieve  declaration  de  Q.  Farel,  dansTepilogne, 
X  Ibid. 

§  Etant  requis  et  J6mand6  du  peuple  et  da  consentement  du  prince* 
(Ibid.)  /  . 

I  Summaire,  c'est  a  dire,  brieve  declaration  de  G.  Farel,  darn  1'epOognfc 
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dience  to  God  that  I  complied  with  it"  Concealed  in  the 
house  of  CEcolampadius,  little  disposed  to  take  the  responsible 
post  offered  to  him,  and  yet  constrained  to  yield  to  so  manifest 
an  indication  of  God's  will,  Farel  undertook  the  task-— acid 
CEcolampadius,  calling  upon  the  Lord,  ordained  him/  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  some  wise  counsels. — "  The  more  you 
find  yourselves  inclined  to  vehemence,"  said  he,  "  the  more 
muQt  you  exercise  yourself  to  maintain  a  gentle  bearing ; — 
temper  your  lion  heart  with  the  softness  of  the  dove."t  The 
squI  of  Farel  responded  to  such  an  appeal 

Thus  Farel, — once  the  devoted  adherent  of  the  ancient 
^Church, — was  about  to  enter  on  the  life  of  a  servant  of  God, 
and  of  the  Church  in  its  renewed  youth.  Ifj  in  order  to  a 
valid  ordination,  Rome  requires  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  a  bishop  deriving  uninterrupted  succession  and  descent  from 
the  Apostles,  she  does  so — because  she  sets  the  tradition  of 
men  above  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  Every  church 
in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  is  not  acknowledged, 
must  needs  seek  authority  from  some  other  source ; — and  then, 
what  more  natural  than  to  turn  to  the  most  revered  servants 
of  God,  and  ask  of  them  what  we  do  not  know  that  we  have 
in  God  Jiimself  %  If  we  do  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christr  is  it  not  at  least  something  gained  to  be  able  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  St.  John  or  of  St.  Paul  %  One  who  has  wfth 
him  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  indeed  more  than  a  match  for  the 
rationalist,  who  speaks  only  his  own  thought  But  Christ's 
minister  has  a  yet  higher  authority.  He  preaches,-^not  be- 
cause he  is  the  successor  of  St.  Chrysostom  or  St.  Peter, — but 
because  the  Word  which  he  proclaims  is  from  God.  Succes- 
sional  authority, — venerable  as  it  may  appear, — is  yet  no  more 
than  a  thing  of  man's  invention,  in  place  of  God's  appoint* 
mcnt.  In  Farel's  ordination,  we  see  nothing  of  successionally 
derived  sanction.     Nay  more,  we  do  not  see  in  it  that  which 

*  Avec  llnvocatioo  du'nom  de  Dicu.    (Ibid.) 
t  Leoninam  magnanimitatem  columbina  modestia  frangas.    (Q2coL 
J2pp.  p.  198.) 

87# 
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becomes  the  congregations  of  the  Lord, — among  whom  every- 
thing should  be  done  "  decently  and  in  order"  and  whose 
God  is  "not  the  God  of  confusion."  In  his  case  there  was 
no  setting  apart  by  the  Church ;  but  then  extraordinary  emer 
gencies  justify  extraordinary  measures.  *  At  this  eventful  pe 
riod,  God  himself  was  interposing,  and  Himself  ordaining,  by 
marvellous  dispensations,  those  whom  he  called  to  bear  apart 
in  the  regeneration  of  society ;  and  that  was  an  ordination 
that  abundantly  compensated  for  the  absence  of  the  Church's 
seal.  In  FarePs  ordination  we  see  the  unchanging  word  of 
God,  entrusted  to  a  man  of  God,  to  bear  it  to  the  world  j — the 
calling  of  God,  and  of  the  people,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
heart. — And  perhaps  no  minister  of  Rome  or  of  Geneva  was 
ever  more  lawfully  ordained  for  that  holy  ministry.  Farel 
took  his  departure  for  Montbeliard,  in  company  with  the 
knight  EyEsch. 

Thus  did  Farel  find  himself  occupying  an  advanced  post 
Behind  him  were  Basle  and  Strasburg,  assisting  him  by  their 
advice  and  by  the  productions  of  their  printing  presses.  Be-' 
fore  him  lay  the  provinces  of  Franchecomt6,  Burgundy,  lior- 
raine,  Lyons,  and  other  districts  of  France ;  wherein  men  of 
God  were  beginning  to  stand  up  against  errot,  in  the  thick 
darkness.  He  set  himself  immediately  to  preach  Christ,— 
exhorting  believers  not  to  sutler  themselves  to  be  turned  aside 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  either  by  threatenings  or  artifice. 
Taking  the  part  long  after  wards  taken  by  Calvin  on  a  grander 
scale,  Farel,  at  Montbeliard,  was  like  a  general  stationed  on 
a  height,  surveying,  with  searching  vigilance,  the  field  of 
battle,  cheering  those  who  were  actively  engaged,  rallying 
those  wl)om  the  enemy's  charge  had  forced  to  give  way,  and 
by  his  courage  animating  those  who  hung  back.*  Erasmus 
wrote  directly  to  his  Roman  Catholic  friends,  informing  them 

*  The  comparison  is  in  the  words  of  a  friend  who  was  acquainted  with 
Farel,  during  his  abode  at  Montbeliard ; — Strenaum  et  ocutatum  impera- 
terem,  qui  2s  etiam  animum  facias  qui  in  ado ,  versantur.  (Tossanus 
Favello,  MS.  de  Neufchfcel,  3d  Sept.  1534.) 
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that  a  Frenchman,  escaped  out  of  France,  was  making  a  great 
noise  in  these  Tegions.* 

The  efforts  of  Farel  were  not  without  effect  People  wrote 
to  him :  "  On  all  sides  seem  to  multiply  men  who  devote  their 
Hires  to  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom."f  The  friends  of 
the  Gospel  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  daily  increasing 
brilliancy  in  which  the  Gospel  shone  in  France.J  Gainsay- 
ers  were  confounded,  and  Erasmus,  writing  to  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  observed, — "The  faction  is  every  day  spreading, 
and  has  penetrated  into  Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  France."^ 

For  a  considerable  time  Lyons  seemed  the  centre  of  the 
Evangelic  movement  in  the  interior,  as  Basle  was  of  that 
beyond  the  frontiers.  Francis  the  First,  called  to  the  south, 
on  an  expedition  against  Charles  V.,  arrived  in  those  countries, 
attended  by  his  mother  and  sister,  and  by  his  court.  Margaret 
had  with  her,  in  her  company,  certain  men  who  had  embraced 
the  Gospel.  "The  rest  of  her  people  she  left  behind," 
remarks  a  letter  written  at  the  time.||  Whilst  under  the  eyes 
of  Francis,  14,000  Swiss,  6,000  Frenchmen,  and  1,500  noble 
knights,  were  defiling  through  Lyons,  on  their  way  to  repel 
the  Imperial  army  that  had  invaded  Provence,  and  that  great 
city  resounded  with  the  clang  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  cavalry, 
and  the  sound  of  trumpets. — the  friends  of  the  Gospel  were  on 
their  way  to  the  more  peaceful  triumphs.  They  were  intent 
on  attempting,  at  Lyons,  what  they  had  not  been  able  to 
realize  at  Paris.  Remote  from  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, a  freer  course  might  be  open  to  God's  word.  Perhaps 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom  was  destined  to  be  the  first 

*  .  .  .  .  Tumultuatur  et  Burgundia  nobis  proxima,  per  Phalucuw 
quemdam  Galium  qui  e  Gallia  profugus.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  809.)  • 

t  Suppullulare  qui  omnes  conatus  adferant,  quo  possit  Christi  regniim 
quam  latissime  patere.    (MS.  de  Neufchitel,  2d  Aug.  1524.) 

X  Gluod  in  Galliia  omnibus  sacrossanctum  Dei  verbum  in  dies  magis 
ac  magis  elucescat.    (Ibid.) 

§  Factio  cresdt  in  dies  latius,  propagata  in  Sabaudiam,  Lothoringiam, 
Franciam.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  809.) 

II  De  Selmlle  a  Coct  du  38th  Dec.  1524.  (MS.  da  Conclave  de  Neofc 
ehatel.) 
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wherein  the  Gqspel  should  be  received.  Was  it  not  thefts 
that  the  excellent  Peter  Waldo  had  begun  to  make  known  the 
divine  Word?  In  that  earlier  age  he  bod  reused  the  national 
mind.  Now  that  God  had  made  all  things  ready  to  emanci- 
pate Hid  church,  was  there  not  grdund  to  hope  for  more 
extensive  and  decisive  results?  Accordingly  the  Lyonese,  wha 
in  general  were  not,  it  must  be  confessed, ( poor  men,'  began 
to  handle,  with  more  confidence,  the  "sword  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  the  word  of  God." 

Among  those  about  Margaret's  person,  was  her  almoner, 
Michel  d'Arande.  The  Duchess  gave  direction  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  publicly  preached  in  Lyons,  and  master 
Michel  boldly  proclaimed  the  pure  word  of  God  to  a  numerous 
auditory, — attracted  partly  by  the  good  tidings,  and  partly  by 
the  favour  with  which  the  preacher  and  his  preaching  were 
legarded  by  the  sister  of  their  king.* 

Anthony  Papillon,  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  an  accom- 
plished Latinist,  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  the  earliest  of  his  coun- 
trymen thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Gospel,  f  accompanied  the 
Princess.  At  Margaret's  request  he  had  translated  Luther's 
tract  on  the  monks'  vows,  "  on  which  account  he  was  often 
called  in  question  by  that  vermin  of  the  city  of  Paris,"  remarks 
Sebville.J  But  Margaret  had  protected  the  scholar  from  the 
enmity  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  had  obtained  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  chief  master  of  requests  to  the  Dauphin,  with  a  seat  in 
the  council.  §  He  was  almost  equally  useful  to  the  Gospel  by 
the  sacrifices  he  made  for  its  cause  as  by  his  great  prudence* 
Vaugris,  a  merchant,  and  Anthony  Du  Blet,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  friend  of  Farel,  were  the  principal  persons  who  took  part 
with  the  Reformation  at  Lyons.  The  latter,  whose  activity 
was  untiring,  served  as  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
Christians  scattered  throughout  those  countries,  and  was  the 

*  EHe  a  xme  docteur  de  Paris  appele"  maitre  Michel  Eleymoeinariu*. 
lequel  no  preche  devant  elle  que  purement  PEvangiie.  (Sebrille  &  Coct 
MS.  de  Neufchatel.) 

t  Ibid.  t  Dad. 

t  Ibid. 
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medium  of  their  intercourse  with  Basle.  The  armed  hand* 
of  Francis  the  First  had  done  no  more  than  traverse  Lyons, 
whilst  the  spiritual  soldiery  of  Jesus  Christ  had  paused  with- 
in  it,  and  leaving  tfye  forjptrfr  to  carry  war  into  Provence, 
they  commenced  the  *  fight  of  faith'  in  the  city  of  Lyons  it- 
self. *  < 

But  their  efforts  were  not  confined  to  Lyons.  Casting  their 
«yes  over  the  surrounding  country,  their  operations  were 
carried  on,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  at  different  points ;  and 
the  Christians  of  Lyons  supported  and  encouraged  the  confes- 
sors of  Christ  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  hore  His  name 
where  as  yet  it  was  not  known.  The  new  teaching  re- 
aScended  the  hanks  of  the  Saone,  and  the  voice  of  one  "cring- 
ing the  glad  tidings11  was  heard  in  the  narrow  and  irregular 
streets  of  Macon.  Michel  d'Arande,  the  almoner  of  the  king's 
aister,  himself  visited  that  place  in  1524,  and,  hy  Margaret's 
intercession,  obtained  license  to  preach  in  a  town*  which  was 
afterwards  deluged  with  blood,  and  became  for  ever  memorable 
for  its  sauteries. 

After  extending  their  travels  in  the  direction  of  the  Saone, 
the  Christians  of  Lyons,  ever  looking  for  an  open  door,  re- 
ascended  the  acclivities  of  the  Alps.  There  was,  at  Lyons,  a 
Dominican  named  Maigret,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Dauphiny,  where  he  had  preached  the  new  doctrine  with 
singular  boldness,  and  who  earnestly  requested  that  some  one 
would  go  over  and  help  his  brethren  of  Grenoble  and  Gap. 
Papillon  and  Du  Blet  repaired  thither,  t  A  violent  storm  had 
just  broken  out  there  against  Sebville  and  his  preaching.  The 
Dominicans  moved  heaven  and  earth,  and,  in  their  rage  at  the 
escape  of  Farel,  Anemond,  Maigret,  and  the  other  preacher*, 

•  Arandras  preche  a  Mascon.  (Coct  a  Fare!,  Deo.  1534,  MS.  dm 
Nenfehitel.) 

t  II  y  a  eu  deux  grands  personages  a  Grenoble.  (Coct  a  Farel,  Dee. 
'•  1504,  MS.  de  NeufchAteL)  The  title  Messire  is  given  to  Dn  Blet,  indi- 
cating a  person  of  rank.  I  incline  to  think  that  that  of  negotiator,  else- 
where given  him,  refers  to  his  activity :  yet  he  might  be  a  merchant  of 
Lyon* 
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Bought  to  crush  such  as  were  within  their  clutches.41     Theft 
therefore  insisted  that  Sebviile  should  be  arrested,  f 

Tae  friends  of  the  Gospel  at  Grenoble  caught  the  alarm. 
Was  Sebviile,  also,  on  the  eve  of  being  lost  to  them  %  Mar- 
garet interceded  with  her  brother.  Some  persons  of  distinction 
at  Grenoble,  including  the  king's  advocate,  either  secretly  or 
avowedly  favourable  to  the  Gospel,  exerted  themselves  in  hit 
behalf;  and  he  was  happily  rescued  from  the  fury  of  hit 
enemies.  J 

His  life  indeed  was  saved  but  his  mouth  Was  stopped.  "Re* 
main  silent,"  said  his  friends,  "  or  you  will  be  brought  to  tht 
scaffold."  "  Only  think  what  it  is,"  wrote  he  to  De  Coct 
"  to  have  silence  imposed  upon  me,  under  pain  of  death." f 
Some,  whose  firmness  had  been  most  relied  on,  were  over 
awed  by  these  threatening^  The  king's  advocate,  and  others, 
exhibited  marked  coldness,!  and  many  returned  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  alleging  that  they  would  still  offer  to 
God  a  spiritual  worship  in  the  privacy  of  their  hearts,  and 
give  to  the  outward  observances  of  Catholicism  a  spiritual  in- 
terpretation: — a  melancholy  snare,  and  one  that  leads  men 
from  one  act  of  unfaithfulness  to  another.  There  is  no  false 
system  adhesion  to  which  may  not  in  this  way  be  justified. 
The  unbeliever,,  taking  up  with  fancied  myths  and  allegories, 
will  preach  Christ  from  the  pulpit : — and  the  follower  of  a 
superstition  held  in  abhorrence  among  the  heathen,  will,  by  a 
moderate  exercise  of  ingenuity,  trace  in  it  the  symbol  of  a 
pure  and  elevated  thought  In  religion  the  very  first  essential 
is  truth.  There  were,  however,  some  of  the  Christians  of 
Grenoble,  and  among  them  Amedee  Galbert  and  a  cousin  of 

*  Conjicere  potes  ttt  post  Macretum  et  me  in  Sebivillam  exarserint 
(Anem^nd  a  Farel,  7th  Sept.  1524,  MS.  de  Neo&hltel.) 

t  Lea  Thomistes  ont  voulu  proceder  contre  moi  pax  inquisition  et  cap- 
tion de  personne.    (Lettre  de  Sebviile.    Ibid.) 

t  Si  ce  ne  fat  certains  amis  secrets,  je  estois  mis  entre  les  main*  de* 
Pharisiens.    (Lettre  de  Sebviile,  MS.  de  NeufchSteL) 

I  Ibid.  . 

K  NontdamtepedisedfrigidL    (MS.  de  Neuffchatel) 
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Anemond,  who  held  fest  to  their  faith.*  These  men  of  piety 
were  accustomed  secretly  to  meet  together  with  Sebville  at 
each  other's  houses,  and  thus  " spake  often  one  to  another" 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  chosen  for  the  sake  of  its  retire- 
ment; they  met  at  night  in  the  apartment  of  a  brother,  with 
closed  doors,  to  ptay  to  Christ, — «s  if  they  had  been  robbers 
meeting  for  some  guilty  purpose !  Rumour  would  often  fbl-* 
low  them  to  their  humble  meeting  with  some  groundless 
alarm.  Their  enemies  winked  at  such  secret  conventicles^ 
but  they  had  inwardly  doomed  to  the  stake  any  one  who 
should  venture  to  open  his  lips  in  public  to  speak  the.  word 
of  Godf 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Du  Blet  and  Papfllon  arrived  in 
Grenoble.  Finding  that  Sebville  had  been  silenced,  they 
exhorted  him  to  go  to  Lyons,  and  there  preach  Christ  The 
following  Lent  promised  to  afford  him  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  a  vast  crowd  of  hearers.  Michel  o?  Arande,  Maigret, 
and  Sebville  agreed  together  to  put  themselves  in  front  of  the 
battle,  and  thus  all  was  arranged  for  an  impressive  testimony 
to  the  truth  in  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom.  The  rumour 
of  the  approaching  Lent  spread  into  Switzerland:  "Sebville 
is  at  large,  and  is  purposing  to  preach  at  Lyons,  in  the 
church  of  St  Paul,"  wrote  Anemond  to  Farel.J  But  dis* 
asters,  bringing  with  them  confusion  throughout  France,  in* 
tervened,  and  prevented  the  spiritual  contest.  It  is  in  periods 
of  tranquillity  that  the  Gospel  achieves  its  blessed  conquests. 
The  battle  of  Pavia,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, disconcerted  the  bold  project  of  the  Reformers. 

Meanwhile,  without  waiting  for  Sebville,  Maigret,  amidst 
nroch  opposition  from  the  clergy  and  the  monks,§  had  from 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  been  preaching  at  Lyons,  Sal- 

*  Tuo  cognato,  Amedeo  Galberto  exceptis.    (MS.  de  Neufch&tel.) 
t  Mais  de  en  parler  publiquement,  il  n'y  pend  que  le  feu.    (MS.  da 
Nettfefcltel.) 
t  Le  samedi  dee  Gtuatre-Temps.    (Dec.  1524,  ibid.) 
I  Poor  vray  Maigret  a prechfia. Lion, maulgrf lei pr6ta» et mobus. 

aw*.) 
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vation  by  Christ  alone.  In  his  sermons,  he  passed  over  the 
worship  of  the  creature* — the  saints, — the  Virgin,— ^and  the 
power  of  the  priesthood.  The  great  mystery  of  Godliness, — 
u  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," — was  the  one  great  doctrine  ex- 
alted by  him.  "  The  early  heresies  of  the  poor  men  of  Lyons 
were  again  showing  themselves  under  a  more  dangerous  form 
than  ever,"  it  was  remarked.  In  spite  of  oppose  rs,  Maigret 
continued  his  preaching :  the  faith  that  animated  him  found 
utterance  in  emphatic  words;  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
Truth  to  embolden  the  heart  that  receives  it  Nevertheless, 
it  was  decreed  that  at  Lyons,  as  at  Grenoble,  Rome  should  get 
the  upper  hand.  Under  the  very  eyes  of  Margaret,  the 
preacher  was  arrested,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison.  Vaugris,  a  merchant  who  was  just  then 
leaving  the  town  on  his  way  to  Switzerland,  carried  with  him 
the  news  of  what  had  happened.  One  thought  cheered  the 
melancholy  these  tidings  diffused  among  the  friendsof  the  Re- 
formation,— "  Maigret  is  seized,"  said  they,  "but  thanks  be  to 
God,  Madame  iMencon  is  on  the  spot.,# 

Their  hopes  soon  left  them.  The  Sorbonne  had  formally 
condemned  certain  propositions  maintained  by  the  faithful 
preacher  \\  Margaret,  whose  position  was  every  day  becora- 
.  ing  more  embarrassing,  beheld  the  daring  of  the  Reformer!, 
and  the  hatred  of  those  in  power  both  rising  at  the  same  mo* 
ment  Francis  the  First  was  beginning  to  lose  patience  at  the 
restless  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  to  regard  them  as  fanatics 
whom  it  was  good  policy  to  reduce  to  submission.  Margaret, 
therefore,  fluctuating  between  her  desires  to  serve  her  brethren 
in  Christ,  and  the  failure  of  her  ability  to  preserve  them,  sent 
them  word  that  they  were  to  abstain  from  rushing  into  new 
difficulties,  seeing  that  she  could  not  again  make  application 
to  the  king  in  their  behalf.  The  friends  of  the  Gospel  be- 
lieved that  this  resolution  coujd  not  be  irrevocable :  "  God  give 
her  grace"  said  they  "to  say  and  write  only  what  is  needful 

♦  MS.  de  NeufchiteL 

t  Hisjohre  de  Francoii  I.  par  Gaillard,  torn.  iv.  p.  233. 
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to  poor  *rak,w  But  even  if  they  should  lose  this  help  of 
man,  Christ  was  with  them, — and  it  seemed  well  that  the  soul 
should  be  stripped  of  other  dependence,  that  it  might  lean  upon 
God  alone. 

The  friends  of  ithe  Gospel  had  losf  their  power,  and  the 
powerful  were  declaring  against  it  Margaret  was  alarmed. 
Soon — heavy  news,  received  from  beyond  the  Alps,  was  to 
plunge  the  whole  kingdom  into  mourning, — absorbing  atten- 
tion in  the  one  object  of  saving  France  and  her  king.  But  if 
the  Christians  of  Lyons  were  motionless,  did  not  Basle  contain 
within  its  walls  soldiers  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  ready  to 
renew  it  ?  The  exiles  from  France  have  never  forgotten  hef : 
banished  for  three  centuries  by  Roman  fanaticism,  we  see 
their  last  descendants  carrying  to  the  towns  and  plains  of  their 
father-land,  the  treasure  of  which  the  Pope  deprives  them.  At 
the  crisis,  when  the  good  soldiers  of  Christ  in  France  deject- 
edly threw  away  their  arms,  we  see  the  refugees  at  Basle,  pre- 
paring for  renewed  efforts.  With  the  example  before  their 
eyes  of  the  sceptre  of  St  Louis  and  of  Charlemagne  falling 
from  the  grasp  of  a  Francis  the  First,  should  they  riot  be 
incited4  to  lay  hold  on  a  "  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved  ^f 

Farel,  Anemond,  Esch,  Toussaint,  and  their  friends  in 
Switzerland,  composed  an  Evangelical  Association,  having 
for  its  object  the  deliverance  of  their  country  from  spiritual 
darkness.  Intelligence  reached  them  from  all  sides,  that  there 
was  an  increasing  thirst  after  God's  word  in  France  ;$  it  was 
desirable  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to  water  and  sow  the 
seed  while  yet  it  was  seed  time.  CEcolampadius,  Oswald 
Myconius,  and  Zwingle,  continually  encouraged  them  to  this, 
The  Swiss  teacher,  Myconius,  wrote  thus  in  January?  1525, 
to  De  Coct :  "  Exiled  as  you  are  from  your  country  by  the 
tyranny  of  Antichrist,  your  presence  amongst  us  is  the  proof 

*  Pierre  TouiMant  a  Fuel,  Basle  17  Dec.  1524.    (MS.  de  NeufchiteL) 
t  Heb.  xii.  28. 

t  Gallis  verborum  Dei  sitientihuf.  (Coctoi  Farello,  2  Sep.  1521  MS, 
deNeufchfttel.)  , 
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that  you  have  courageously  stood  forth  in  the  cause  of  Truth. 
The  oppressions  of  Christian  Bishops  will  lead  the  people  to 
regard  them  as  no  hotter  than  deceivers.  Stand  fast ;  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  we  shall  arrive  in  the  wished  for  haven, 
whether  we  he  struck  down  by  the  oppressors,  or  they  them- 
selves be  cast  down,*  and  all  will  then  be  well  with  us,  if  we 
do  but  continue  faithful  to  Jesus  Christ" 

These  cheering  words  were  precious  indeed  to  the  French 
refugees ; — but  just  then,  a  blow  struck  by  those  very  Chris* 
tians  of  Switzerland,  and  of  Germany,  who  sought  to  cheer 
them,  carried  grief  to  their  hearts.  In  the  feeling  of  their  re- 
cent escape  from  the  fires  of  persecution,  they,  at  this  time,  be- 
held with  dismay  the  Evangelical  Christians  beyond  the 
Rhine  disturbing  their  repose  by  their  deplorable  differences. 
The  controversy,  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  had  begun. 
Deeply  affected,  and  feeling  the  need  of  mutual-love,  the  French 
Reformers  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  conciliate  the 
divergent  parties.  It  became  the  great  object  of  their  desire. 
None  more  than  they  felt  from  the  outset  the  need  of  Chris- 
tian unity.  At  a  later  period,  Calvin  afforded  proof  of  this. 
"  Would  to  God,"  said  Peter.  Toussaint,  "that,  by  my  worth- 
less blood,  I  could  purchase  peace,  concord,  and  union  in 
Christ  Jesus."f  The  French,  gifted  with  quick  discernment, 
saw,  from  the  very  beginning,  how  the  rising  dissensions 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Reformation.  "  All  would  go 
favourably  beyond  our  hopes,  if  we  were  but  agreed  among 
ourselves.  Many  there  are  who  would  gladly  come  to  the 
light,  but  they  are  prevented  by  seeing  such  divisions  among 
the  learned.^ 

»  The  French  were  the  first  to  suggest  conciliatory  advances : 
«  Why  "  wrote  they  from  Strasburg,  "  why  not  send  Bucei 
or  some  other  man  of  learning  to  confer  with  Luther  ?     The 

'•  Non  longe  obest  enim,  quo  in  portum  tranquillum  pervenfimus  •  ♦  • 
(Oiwald  Myconius  a  Anemond  de  Coct.    (MS.  de  Neufchitel.) 
t  21*  December,  1525.    (MS.  du  Conclave  de  Neufchitel.) 
1  Ibid. 
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more  we  delay  the  wider  will  our  differences  l>eeeine."  These 
fears  seemed  every  day  more  founded.41 

Failing  in  their  endeavours,  these  Christians  turned  their 
eyes  towards  France,  and  the  conversion  of  their  own  country 
to  the  faith  thenceforth  exclusively  engaged  the  hearts  of  these 
generous  men,  whom  history, — so  loud  in  praise  of  men  who 
hare  sought  only  their  own  glory, — has,  for  three  centuries, 
scarcely  mentioned.  Cast  upon  a  foreign  soil,  they  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees,  and,  daily  in  their  solitude,  called 
down  blessings  from  God  upon  their  fatherland. f  Praye* 
was  the  great  instrument  by  which  the  Gospel  spread  through 
the  kingdom,  and  the  great  engine  by  which  the  conquests  of 
the  Reformation  were  achieved. 

But  there  were  other  men  of  prayer  beside  these.  Never, 
perhaps,  have  the  ranks  of  the  Gospel  comprised  combatants 
more  prpmpt  to  suffer  in  the  hour  of  conflict.  They  felt  the 
importance  of  scattering  the  Scriptures  and  pious  writings  in 
their  country,  which  was  still  overclouded  with  the  thick 
darkness  of  superstition.  <  A  spirit  of  enquiry  was  dawning  iu 
their  nation,  and  it  seemed  necessary  on  all  sides^to  unfurl  the 
sails  to  the  wind.  Anemond,  ever  prompt  in  action,  and 
Michel  Bentin,  another  refugee,  resolved  to  employ,  in  con* 
cert,  their  zeal  and  talents.  Bentin  decided  to  establish  a 
printing  press  at  Balse,  and  the  knight  to  turn  to  account  the 
little  he  knew  of  German,  by  translating  into  that  language 
the  more  striking  tracts  written  by  the  Reformers.  "  Oh !" 
exclaimed  they,  rejoicing  in  their  project ;  "  would  to  God 
that  France  were  so  supplied  with  Gospel  writings  that  in 
cottages,  and  in  palaces,  in  cloisters,  and  in  presbyteries,  and 
m  the  inner  sanctuary  of  all  hearts,  a  powerful  witness  might 
oc  borne  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  J 

*  Multis  jam  chtiftiuiia  Gallia  dotal,  quod  a  Zwinglii  aUonunque  de 
Eucharistia  aententia,  diasentiat  Lntheru*.  (Towanua  FareUo,  14th 
My,  1685. 

t  Quam  sollicite  quotidianis  precibus  eommendem.  (Totaanoa  FareUo, 
dud  Sept.  1524,  MS.  de  NeufchfiteL) 

t  Opio  enkn  Galliam  Evangelku  Tohuninibut  abundaw.  (Coetus  Fa- 
ieUo,MS.feNeufchatel.) 
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For  raeh  an  undertaking  funds  were  necessary, — and  the 
refugees  were  destitute  of  funds.  Vaugris  was  then  at  Basle. 
Anemond,  on  parting  with  him,  gate  him  a  letter  to  the  bre- 
thren of  Lyons,  some  of  whom  had  considerable  possessions 
in  lands,  and,  /notwithstanding  they  were  oppressed,  remained 
faithful  to  the  Gospel.  In  his  letter,  he  asked  their  assist* 
ance  ;*  but  that  could  not  at  all  meet  the  extent  of  the  need. 
The  Frenchmen  resolved  to  establish  several  presses  at  Basle, 
that  should  be  worked  day  and  night,  so  as  to  inundate  all 
France  with  God's  word.  J  At  Meaux,  Metz,  and  other  places 
there  were  those  rich  enough  to  contribute  to  this  work ;  and 
as  no  one  could  appeal  to  Frenchmen  with  more  authority 
than  Farel,  it  was  to  him  that  Anemond  made  application.^ 

We  do  not  find  that  the  scheme  of  Anemond  was  realized ; 
but  the  work  was  carried  out  by  others.  The  presses  of  Basle 
were  incessantly  employed  in  printing  French  works,  which 
were  forwarded  to  Farel,  and  by  him  introduced  into  France. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  issues  of  this  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety was  Luther's  Exposition  of  the  Lords  Praytr:  "  We 
sell  the  Pater  at  four  deniers  de  Bale  to  private  persons," 
wrote  Vaugri*— "  but  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  we  supply  co* 
pies  at  the  rate  of  200  for  two  florins,  which  is  something 
less."* 

Anemond  was  accustomed  to  transmit  from  Bale  to  Farel 
any  profitable  books  published  or  received  in  that  city — at  one 
time  a  tract  on  ordination,  at  another,  an  essay  on  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  ||  Farel  looked  through  them,  composing* 
translating,  and  seeming,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  all  activity, 
and  yet  all  meditation.  Anemond  urged  on,  and  superintend-* 
ed  the  printing,  and  these  letters,  requests,  and  books,  all  these- 
little  single  sheets,  were  among  the  instruments  of  regenent- 

*  Ut  peeume  attquid  ad  me  mittant.    (Cod.  Far.  MS.  de  Nrafebfitef.) 

t  TJt  prela  nrafta  erigere  possimua*    (Ibid.) 

%  An  censes  inveniri  posse  Lugdoni,  Melds,  ant  alibi  in  Galliis  %vi 
nos  ad  hac  jerare  velint.    (Ibid.) 

f  Vaugrb  a  Farel ;  (Bile,  29th  Aug.  1531    MS  de  Netucfcatel) 

N  Mitto  tibi  Hbram  de  instituendw  minbtris  Eccleeia  earn  Ubrede  in* 
•tftuendw  pueris.    (Coctui  Farello,  2d  Sept  1594|  Ibid.) 
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lion  to  that  aga  While  dissoluteness  find  profligacy  descend* 
ed  from  the  throne  to  the  lower  orders,  and  darkness  spread 
(torn  the  vejry  steps  of  the  altar,  these  writings,  so  inconsjder* 
aWe  and  unnoticed,  alone  diffused  the  beams  of  light,  and  the 
seeds  of  holiness. 

But  it  was  especially  God's  word  that  the  evangelic  mer- 
chant of  Lyons  required  fox  his  fellow-countrymen.  That 
generation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  eager  for  all  that  could 
satisfy  the  re-awakened  intellect,  was  to  receive  in  its  vernacu- 
lar tongue  those  early  records  of  the  first  agea-^redolent  with 
the  young  breath  of  human  nature, — and  those  holy  oracled 
of  apostolic  times,  bright  with  the  fulness  of  the  revelation  of 
Christ.  Vaugris  wrote  to  Farel — "  Pray^  see  if  it  be  not 
possible  to  have  the  New  Testament  translated  by  some  com- 
petent hand ; — it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  France,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Savoy.  And  if  you  should  not  be  already  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  types,  I  would  order  some  from  Paris 
or  Lyons — but  if  we  have  the  types  at  Basle,  it  would  be-all 
the  better." 

Lefevre  had  previously  published  at  Meaux,  but  by  detach* 
ed  portions,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  ^in  the  French 
language.  Vaugris  wished  some  one  to  undertake  a  revision 
of  the  whole  for  a  new  edition.  .  Lefevre  undertook  to  do  so, 
and,  as  we  have  already  related,  published  the  entire  volume 
on  the  12th  October,  1524.  Conrad,  an  uncle  of  Vaugris, 
who  had  also  sought  an  asylum  in  Basle,  sent  for  a  copy.  Do 
Coct,  happening  to  be  in  company  with  a  friend  on  the  18th 
November,  first  saw  the  book,  and  was  overjoyed.  "  Lose  no 
time  in  going  to  press  again,"  said  he,  "  for  I  doubt  not  a  vast 
number  of  copies  will  be  called  for."* 

Thus  was  the  word  of  God  offered  to  France  side  by  side 
with  those  traditions  of  the  Church  which  Rome  is  still  con- 
tinually presenting  to  her.  "  How  can  we  discern,"*asked  the 
Reformers,  "  between  what  is  of  man  in  your  traditions  and 
that  which  is  of  God,  save  only  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth  k— 

•  MS,  of  the  Conclave  of  Neufchitel 
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The  maxima  of  the  Fathers,  the  decretals  of  the  Church, 
cannot  be  the  rule  of  fekh :  they  show  us  what  was  the  judg- 
ment of  those  earlier  divines,  but  only  from  the  Word  can  we 
gather  the  thoughts  of  God.  Every  thing  must  be  tested  by 
Scriptura" 

In -this  manner,  for  the  most  part,  these  printed  works  were 
circulated.  Farel  and  his  friends  transmitted  the  sacred  books 
to  certain  dealers  or  colporteur* — poor  men  of  good  character 
for  piety,  who,  bearing  their  precious  burden,  went  through 
towns  and  villages — from  house  to  house— in  Franehecomte', 
Burgundy,  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  knocking  at  every 
door.  The  books  were  sold  to  them  at  a  low  price,  that  the 
interest  they  had  in  the  sale  might  make  them  the  more  indus- 
trious in  disposing  of  them.*  Thus  as  early  as  1924  there 
existed  in  Basle,  and  having  France  for  the  field  of  their 
operations,  a  Bible  society — an  association  of  colporteurs — and 
a  religious  tract  society.  It  is,  then,  a  mistake  to  conceive 
that  such  efforts  date  only  from  our  own  age ;  they  go  back, — 
at  least  in  the  identity  of  the  objects  they  propose, — not  merely 
to  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  but  still  further,  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church. 

The  attention  which  Farel  bestowed  on  France  did  not 
cause  him  to  neglect  the  places  where  he  resided.  Arriving 
at  Montbeliard,  towards  the  end  of  July,  1524,  he  had  no 
sooner  sown  the  seed,  than,  to  use  the  language  of  (Ecolam- 
padius,  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  began  to  appear.  Farel, 
exulting,  communicated  his  success  to  his  friend. — "  It  is  easy," 
replied  the  doctor  of  Basle,  "to  instil  a  few  dogmas  into 
the  ears  of  our  auditors;  but  God  alone  can  change  their 
hearts."! 

De  Coct,  overjoyed  wkh  this  intelligence,  hurried  to  Peter 
Toussaint's  house.  "  To-morrow,"  said  he,  with  his  usual 
vivacity,  "  I  set  off  to  visit  Farel."  Toussaint,  more  calm, 
was  then  writing  to  the  evangelist  of  Montbeliard :  "  Have  a 
care,"  wrote  he;    "the  cause  you  have  taken  in  hand  is  of 

•  Vangrii&FaMl.    (MS.  of  Ncufchttel.) 

t  Animurn  antem  immutare,  dmnum  opus  eat.    ((EeoL  Epp.  f.  900.) 
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•olemn  importance,  and  should  not  be  contaminated  by  the 
counsels  of  men.  The  great  ones  may  promise  you  their 
favour,  assistance,  aye,  and  heaps  of  gold — but  to  put  confi- 
dence in  these  things  te  to  forsake  Jesus  Christ,  arid  to  walk 
in  darkness."*  Toussaint  was  in  the  act  of  closing  his  letter 
when  De  Coct  entered;  and  the  latter,  taking  charge  of  it,  set 
off  for  Montbeliard. 

He  found  all  the  city  uv  commotion.  Several  of  the  nobles, 
in  alarm,  and  casting  a  look  of  contempt  on  Farel,  exclaimed, 
*  What  can  this  poor  wretch  want  with  us?  Would  that  he 
had  never  come  amongst  us.  He  must  not  remain  here,  or 
he  will  bring  ruin  uponms  as  well  as  upon  himself."  These 
nobles,  who  had  retired  to  Montbeliard  in  company  with  the 
duke  fonshelter,  feared  lest  the  stir  which 'everywhere  accom- 
panied the  spread  of  the  Reformation  should,  by  drawing  upon 
them  the  notice  of  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand,  lead  to  their 
being  driven  from  their  only  remaining  asylum.  But  the 
ecclesiastics  were  Farel's  bitterest  opponents.  The  superior 
<9f  the  Franciscans  at  Besanqon  hastened  to  Montbeliard,  and 
concocted  defensive  measures  with  the  clergy  of  that  place. 
The  following  Sunday  Farel  had  scarcely  begun  to  preach 
when  he  was  interrupted,  and  called  a  liar  and  a  heretic.  Im- 
mediately the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  uproar.'  The 
audience  rose,  and  called  for  silence.  The  duke  hastened  to 
the  spot,  put  both  the  superior  and  Fare!  under  arrest,  and 
insisted  that  the  former  should  prove  his  charges,  or  else 
retract  them.  The  superior  chose  the  latter  course,  and  an 
official  report  was  published  of  the  transaction-! 

This  attack  only  rendered  Farel  more  zealous  than  before: 
thenceforward  he  believed  it  his  duty  fearlessly  to  unmask 
these  interested  priests ;  and,  drawing  the  sword  of  the  Word, 
he  applied  it  unsparingly.  He  was  now  more  than  ever  led 
to  imitate  Jesus,  rather  in  his  character  as  the  purifier  of  tho 

«...  A  quibus  sLpendemus,  jam  a  Christo  defecimus.  (Manuscrk 
&  Neufch&tel.) 

*  Der  Chiurtlioh*  Handel  su  Mtfmpdg**!,  vorJoffen  out  grftadtietai 
Wahrheit 
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temple,  driving  oat  thence  the  traffickers  and  mooey-changerey 
and  overthrowing  their  tables, — than  as  the  one  of  whom  pro* 
phecy  declared,  "  He  shall  not  strive  nor  eryy  neither  shall  his 
voice  be  hoard  in  the  streets"  (Ecolampadks  was  affrighted 
These  two  men  were  the  perfect  types  of  two  characters  dia- 
metrically opposite,  and  yet  hoth  worthy  of  our  admiration— 
u  Your  mission,"  wrote  (Ecolampadius  to  Farei,  "is  gently  to  , 
draw  men  to  the  truth,  not  to  drag  them  with  violence ;  to 
preach  the  Gospel, — not  to  pronounce  maledictions.  Physi- 
cians resort  to  amputation,  only  when  external  applications1 
have  failed.  Act  the  part  of  the  phyekian,  not  of  the  execu- 
tioner. In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  are  gentle 
towards  the  friends  of  the  Truth-  You  must  likewise  irim 
over  the  adversaries.  Or  if  the  wolves  are  to  he  driven  from 
the  fold,  at  least  let  the  sheep  hear  the  voice  of  the  shepherd. 
Pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounded  heart — and  be  the  herald 
of  glad  tidings^  not  a  judge  or  a  tyrant"#  The  report  of 
these  things  spread  both  in  France  and  Lorraine,  and  this 
gathering  together  of  refugees  in  Basle  and  Montbehard  began 
to  alarm  the  Sorbonne  and  the  .Cardinal  Gladly  would  they 
have  broken  up  so  ominous  an  alliance;  for  error  knows gae 
greater  triumph  than  the  enlisting  a  renegade  in  its  ranks* 
Already  had  Martial  Mazurier  and  others  given  the  papal 
party  in  France  an  opportunity  of  rejoicing  over  shameful 
desertions ;  but  if  they  could  only  succeed  in  seducing  one  of 
those  confessors  of  Christ  who  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine, — one  who  had  suffered  much  for  the  name  of 
.he  Lord, — that  were  indeed  a  victory  for  the  hierarchy. 
Measures  were  concerted  and  directed  in  the  first  instance 
against  the  youngest. 

The  Dean,  the  Cardinal  pf  Lorraine,  and  all  the  circle 
which  assembled  at  the  prelate's  house,  deplored  the  sad  fate 
of  Peter  Toussaint,  once  the  object  of  so  many  hopfs.  He  is 
at  Basle,  said  they,  living  in  the  very  house  of  (Ecolampadius, 
in  close  intercourse  with  that  leader  in  this  heresy.     They 

•  CUod  Ey^f lirtMH,  nqft  irrumicttm  fagkhtasem  pmrt*.  (CEtol 
Epp.p.206.) 
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wrote  to  him  movingly,  a*  though  h?s  salvation  wad  at  stake. 
These  letters  were  the  more  distressing  to  the  poor  young 
man,  because  they  bore  evident  marks  of  sincere  affection.? 
One  of  his  relations,  probably  the  Dean  himself,  urged  him  to 
remove  to  Paris*  Mete,  or  whatever  place  he  pleased,  provided 
|t  were  but  at  a  distance  from  the  Lutherans.  This  relation 
bearing  in  mind  how  much  Toussaint  was  indebted  to  him, 
doubted  not  his  immediate  compliance  with  the  injunction; 
"when  therefore  he  found  his  efforts  unavailing,  his  affection 
was  succeeded  by  violent  hatreds  This  resistance,  on  the  part 
of  the  young  refugee  exasperated  against  him  all  his  family 
and  friends.  Recourse  was  had  to  his  mother,  who  was 
'entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  monks  .f  the  priests  caraa 
fcbout  her  frightening  her,  and  persuading  her  that  her  soil 
had  been  guilty  of  crimes  which  could  not  be  named  without 
fthuddering.  On  this  the  distressed  parent  wrote  to  her  son 
•n  affecting  letter,  "full  of  tears,"  as  he  says,  in  which  she 
described  her  misery  in  heart-rending  terms.  "  Oh !  wretched 
mother,"  said  she,  "  Oh !  unnatural  son  J — Cursed  be  the 
breasts  that  suckled  thee,  cursed  be  the  knees  that  bare  thee."} 
Poor  Toussaint  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation. 
What  was  he  to  do?  Return  to  France  he  could  not-  To 
leave  Basle  and  proceed  to  Zurich  or  Wittemberg,  beyond  tho 
reach  of  his  kindred,  would  only  have  added*  to  their  distress* 
GEcolampadius  suggested  a  middle  course.  "Leave  my 
house,"  said  he.§  With  a  sorrowful  heart  Toussaint  complied, 
and  went  to  lodge  with  a  priest,  both  ignorant  and  obscure, 
and  sod  well  fitted  to  quiet  the  fears  of  his  relations.  What 
a  change  for  him !  He  had  no  intercourse  with  his  host  except 
at  meals.     At  such  times  they  were  continually  differing  oil 

•  Me  in  clies  divexari  legendis  amicorum  litteris  qui  me  .  .  .  ab  insti- 
tute remontri  nituntur.  (Tossanus  Farello,  2nd  Sep.  1584.  Maau- 
•crit  de  Neufch&teL) 

t  Jam  capulo  proxiraa.    (MS.  de  Neufchatel.) 

t  Iitteras  ad  me  dedit  plenas  lacrymis  quibus  maledicit  et  uberibue . 
qua  me  lactarunt,  &c.    (Ibid.) 

f  Visum  est  CEcolampadio  consultum  .  .  .  utasesecedercm.   (Sai.) 

II  Utor  domo  cujusdam  eacrificuli    (Ibid.) 
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Butters  of  faith,  but— no  sooner  was  his  meal  ended,  than 
Tousaaint  hastened  to  shut  himself  in  his  chamber ;  where, 
undisturbed  by  noise  and  controversy,  he  carefully  studied  the 
word  of  God.  "  The  Lord  is  my  witness"  said  he,  " that  in 
this  valley  of  tears,  I  have  but  one  desire,  and  that  is,  to  see 
Christ's  kingdom  extend  itselfj  that  all  with  one  mouth  may 
glorify  God."* 

One  incident  took  place  and  cheered  Toussamt  The  ene- 
mies of  the  Gospel  at  Metz  were  becoming  more  and  more 
powerful.  At  his  entreaty  the  chevalier  d'Esch,  undertook  a 
journey  in  July,  1525,  to  strengthen  the  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians of  that  city.  He  traversed  the  forests  of  Vosges,  and 
reached  the  place  where  Leclerc  had  laid  down  his  life,  bring- 
ing with  him  several  books  with  which  Farel  had  supplied 
Jum.f 

But  the  French  exiles  did  not  confine  their  attention  to 
Lorraine.  De  Coct  received  letters  from  one  of  FareTs 
brothers,  depicting,  in  gloomy  colours,  the  condition  of  Dau- 
phiny.  He  carefully  avoided  showing  them,  lest  he  should 
alarm  the  faint-hearted,  but  bore  than  on  his  heart  before  God 
*n  fervent  prayer,  for  His  ail-powerful  aid. %  In  December 
1524j-oue  Peter  Verrier,  a  messenger  from  Dau phiny,  en- 
trusted with  commissions  for  Farel  and  Anemond,  arrived  on 
horseback  at  H^ontbeliard.  The  knight,  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity, immediately  resolved  on  returning  into  France. 
"  If  the  said  Peter  has  brought  money,"  wrote  he  to  Farel, 
"  do  you  take  it :  if  he  has  brought  letters  open  them,  take 
copies  and  send  them  to  me.  Do  not  however  sell  the  horse, 
but  keep  it,  since  I  may  perhaps  need  it  I  am  minded  to 
enter  France  secretly,  and  visit  Jacobus  Faber,  (Lefevre)  and 
Arandius.     Write  me  your  opinion  of  this  plan."§ 

*  Ut  Christi  regnura  quam  ktissime  pateat.    (MS.  de  Neufchfitel.) 

t  Gluil  s'en  retoume  a  Metz,  la  ou  les  ennemis  de  Dieu  s'elevent  jour- 
neUement  contre  FEvangile.  (Toesanus  Farelloj  17th  Dee.  1324.  MS. 
d*  Neufchitel) 

X  Accepi  ante  horam  a  fratretuo  epistolam  quam  hie  nulli  manifeeUTi: 
tertentur  enim  infirmi    (Coctus  Farello,  2nd  Sept  1524.) 

t  Coct  aParel,  Dee.  XbU.    MS  de  Neufchttei 
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Soch  was  the  unreserved  confidence  which  existed  among 
these  refugees.  De  Coct,  it  is  true,  was  already  indebted 
thirty-six  crowns  to  Farel,  whose  purse  was  ever  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  friends.  The  knight's  plan  of  returning  to  France 
was  one  of  more  zeal  than  wisdom.  His  habitual  want  of 
caution  would  have  exposed  him  to  certain  death.  This  Farel 
doubtless  explained  to  him.  Leaving  Basle  he  withdrew  to  a 
small  town,  having,  as  he  said,  "  great  hopes  of  acquiring  the 
German  tongue,  God  willing"* 

Farel  continued  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Montbeliard.  His 
spirit  Was  grieved  within  him,  beholding  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  that  place  wholly  given  to  the  worship  of  ima 
ges.  In  his  opinion  it  was  no  better  than  a  return  to  heathen 
idolatry. 

Nevertheless  the  exhortations  of  (Ecolampadius,  and  the 
fear  of  compromising  the  truth,  would,  perhaps,  havfe  long* 
restrained  him,  but  for  an  unforeseen  circumstance.  One  day, 
towards  the  end  of  February  (it  was  the  feast  of  St.  Anthony,) 
Farel  was  walking  near  the  banks  of  a  little  river  that  runs 
through  the  town,  below  the  lofty  rock  on  which  stands 
the  citadel,  when,  as  he  reached  the  bridge,  he  met  a  pro- 
cession, reciting  prayers  tp  St.  Anthony,  and  headed  by  twt 
priests,  bearing  the  image  of  that  saint.  He  thus  found  him* 
self  suddenly  brought*  into  contact  with  these  superstitions. 
A  violent  struggle  took  place  in  his  soul ;  shall  he  be  silent, 
or  conceal  himself?  would  it  not  be  a  cowardly  want  of  feith  ? 
These  dumb  idols,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  ignorant  priests, 
made  his  blood  boil.  He  boldly  advanced,  snatched  from  the 
priests'  arms  the  shrine  of  the  holy  hermit,  and  threw  it  from 
the  bridge  into  the  stream.  Then,  turning  toward  the  as- 
tonished crowd,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Poor  idolaters,  will  ye 
never  put  away  your  idols  ?"t 

The  priests  and  people  were  motionless  in  astonishment* 

"  A  holy  fear  for  a  while  paralysed  them ;  but  soon  recovering 

they  exclaimed,  "  The  image  is  sinking,"  and  their  motion- 

♦  Coct  a  Farel,  Jan.  1525.    MS.  de  Neufchfcel. 

t  Revue  du  Dauphin6,  torn.  ii.  p.  38.    MS  de  Choupard. 
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teas  silence  was  succeeded  by  transports  of  rage.  The  crowd 
would  hare  rushed  upon  the  sacrilegious  wretch  who  had 
hurled  into  the  river  the  object  of  their  adoration  ;  but  Farel, 
we  know  not  how,  escaped  their  fury.* 

Many  may  regret  that  the  Reformer  allowed  himself  to  be 
hurried  into  an  act  which  tended  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
truth.  We  can  enter  into  their  feelings.  Let  no  man  think 
himself  authorized  to  attack  with  violence  an  institution  which 
has  the  public  sanction.  Yet  is  there  in  this  zeal  of  the  Re- 
former a  something  more  noble  than  that  cold  prudence  so 
common  in  the  world,  and  which  shrinks  from  incurring  the 
smallest  danger,  or  making  the  most  trifling  sacrifice  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  kingdom.  Farel  well  knew  that  by 
this  act  he  was  exposing  himself  to  the  death  which  Leclerc 
had  suffered.  But  his  own  conscience  bore  testimony  that  he 
desired  only  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  this  elevated 
him  above  all  fear. 

After  this  incident  of  the  bridge,  in  which  we  discern  his 
natural  character,  Farel  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  and 
•oon  afterwards  to.  quit  the  chy.  He  took  refuge  with  (Eco- 
lampadius  at  Basle ;  but  he  ever  retained  that  attachment  to 
Montbeliard,  which  a  servant  of  God  never  ceases  to  cherish 
for  the  scene  of  the  first-fruits  of  his  ministry. f 

At  Basle,  sad  tidings  awaited  him.  Himself  a  fugitive,  he 
now  learned  that  Anemond  de  Coct  was  dangerously  ill 
Farel  immediately  remitted  to  him  four  gold  crowns :  but  on 
the  25th  of  March,  a  letter  from  Oswald  Myconius  brought 
him  intelligence  of  the  knight's  death.  iC  Let  us  so  live," 
WTote  Oswald,  "that  we  may  enter  into  that  rest  which  we 
trust  the  soul  of  Anemond  has  now  entered  upon."  J 

*  M.  Kirchhoffer,  in  his  Life  of  Farel,  gives  this  circumstance  as  an 
Uncertain  tradition :  but  it  is  related  by  Protestant  writers,  and  besides 
seems  to  me  perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  of  Farel  and  the  fears 
•f  (Ecolampadku.  It  is  our  duty  to  admit  the  weaknesses  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 
t  Ingens  afiectus,  qui  me  cogit  Mumpelgardom  amare.  (Farelii  Epp.) 
t  duo  Anemundi  spiritual  jam  perrenisse  speramus.  (Myconius 
Fareflo,  MS.  de  NeufchateL) 
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/  Thw  prematurely  died  Anemond ;-— still  young,  foil  erf? 
activity  and  energy,-wn  himself  a  bost,~~ready  to  undertake 
-every  labour,  and  brave  every  danger  in  the  hope  of  eian* 
geli&ng  France.  God? sways  are  net  our  ways.  Not  long 
before,  and  near  Zurich  too,  another  noble,  Ulric  von  Hutten* 
had  breathed  hie  fast  Points  of  resemblance  are  not  wanting 
between  the  two ;  but  the  piety  and  christian  virtues  of  the  na? 
five  of  Dauphiny  entitle  him  to  rank  fkt  above  the  level  of  the 
witty  and  intrepid  enemy  of  the  Pope  and  monks. 

Saortly  after  Anemond's  death,  Farel,  finding  it  impossible 
tq  remain  at  Basle  whence  he  had  already  been  expeUed, 
joined  his  friends  Capita  and  Bucer  at  Strasburg. 

Thus  at  Montbeiiard  and  at  Basle,  as  well  as  at  Lyons,  th# 
ranks  of  the  Reformers  were  thinned.  Of  those  who  most 
sea&oosly  contended, for  the  feith,  some  had  been  removed  by 
death— -others  were  scattered  by  persecution,  and  in  exile.  In 
wain  did  the  combatants  turn  their  efforts  in  .every  direction. 
On  all  sides  they  were  repulsed.  But  though  the  forces  eon* 
«entrafced  irst  at  Meaux,  then  at  Lyons,  and  lastly  at  Basle, 
had  been  successively  broken  up,  there  remained  here  and 
there,  in  Lorraine,  at  Meaux,  and  even  in  Paris,  good  soldiers, 
who  straggled,  more  or  lesjs  openly,  in  support  of  God's  word 
Hi  France.  Thougir  the  Reformation  saw  its  ranks  broken, 
it  still  had  it*  single  champions.  Against  these  the  Sorbonn*  ' 
and  the  Parliament  now  turned  their  anger.  The  resolution 
ww  taken  to  exterminate  from  the  soil  of  France  the  devoted 
men  who  had  undertaken  to  plant  thereon  the  standard  of 
Jesus  Christ ; — and  unprecedented  misfortunes  seemed  at  this 
season  to  conspire  with  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  to 
favour  the  attainment  of  their  purpose.  t 

.  During  the  latter  part  of  Farel's  stay  at  Montbeiiard,  great 
•vents  had  indeed  taken  plate  on  the  theatre  of  the  worte, 
Lannoy,  and  Pescare,  Charles's  generals,  having  quitted 
France  on  the  approach  of  Francis  I,  that  Prince  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  blockaded  Pavia.  On  the  24th  of  February  15285 
Pescara  attacked  him.  Bonnivet,  la  TremouUle,  la  Palisse 
and  Lescure  died  fighting  by  his  sida    The  Duke  of  Alencon, 

VOL.   UL  W 
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the  first  prince  of  the  Wood  and  husband  of  Margaret,  *M, 
carrying  with  him  the  rearguard,  and  died  of  shame  and  grief 
at  Lyons.  Francis  hisaself,  thrown  Ikom  his  horse,  surren- 
dered his  sword  to  Charles  de  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  NapJe% 
who  received  it  kneeling  on  one  knee.  .The  King  of  France 
was  the  Emperor's  prisoner  1  His  captivity  seemed  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  misfortunes.  "  Nothing  is  left  me  but  honour 
and  life,"  wrote  that  Prince  to  his  mother.  Bat  to  none  was 
this  event  more  affecting  than  to  Margaret  The  glory  of  haw 
country  over-clouded,  France  without  a%  monarch,  and  -ex- 
posed to  accumulated  dangers,  he?  beloved  brother  the  captive 
of  his  haughty  fee,  her  husband  dishonoured  and  dead,-»-what 
an  overflowing  cup  of  bitterness!  But  she  had  a  Comforter: 
p  and  whilst  her  brother  sought  to  comfort  himself  by  repeat- 
ing, u  Tmd  tit  perdu,  fors  Fkmneur  f  (ail  ia  lost  save 
honour !)  .  .  She  was  able  to  say,  *  Fbrs  Jesus  smL  mm 
fotrtjJUsde  DUuJ— "  Save  .Christ  alone,  my  brother,  Son  of 

,  Ail  France,  nobles,  parliament,  and  people  were  over- 
whelmed in  consternation.  Ere  long,  as  in  the  first  that* 
centuries  of  the  Church,  the  calamity  which  had  overtaken 
file  state  was  charged  upon  the  Christians, — and  the  cry  of 
frastic*  on  all  sides  demanded  their  blood  as  the  means  ef 
averting  farther  misfortunes.  The  moment,  therefore,  wan 
frvourabk  to  the  oppeeers  of  the  truth ;  it  was  not  enough  to 
have  dislodged  the  evangelical  Christiana  from  the  three  strong 
positions  they  had  taken  up,  it  was  necessary  to  profit  by  the 
popular  panic  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  bet,  and  utterly  to 
extirpate  a  power  which  was.  becoming  so  formidable  ta  the 
Papacy. 

At  the  bead  of  this  conspiracy,  and  loudest  in  these  ckmeura, 
were  Bedn,  Duchesne,  and  Lecoutorier,  These  irreaenerlahta 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  tattered  themselves  that  tfaey  might 
easily  obtain,  from  public  terror,  the  victims  hitherto  refused 
TEkvf  went  immediately  to  work,  empiaying  fimatscal  h*> 

•  L«s  Manperitof  de  U  Marguerite,  $.  99. 
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tangues,  lamentations,  threats;  and  libels,  to  arouse  the  angry 
passions  of  the  nation  and  its  governors, — vomiting  fire  and 

'flame  against  their  adversaries,  and  heaping  insults  upon  ' 

«fcem* 

r>  They  stopped  at  nothing ;— dishonestly  quoting  their  words, 
without  reference  to  any  explanatory  context,  substituting  ess. 

*pTesskms  of  their  own  in  place  of  those  used  by  the  teachers 

*they  wished  to  inculpate,  and  omitting  or  adding  according  as 
was  necessary  to  blacken  the  character  of  their  opponent&t 
Such  m  the  testimony  of  Erasmus  himself 

:  Nothing  so  much  excited  their  anger  as  the  doctrine  of  Sal- 
vation by  Free  Grace,*— the  corner-stone  of  Christianity  and 
of  the  Reformation.  "When  I  contemplate,"  said  Bedl, 
w  these  three  men,  Lefevre,  Erasmus,  and  Luther,  in  other  te- 

-IpeetB  gifted  with  so  penetrating  a  genius,  -leagued  together  in 

1ft  conspiracy  against  meritorious  works,  and  resting  all  tile 

"weight  of  saltation  on  faith  alone,  J  I  am  no  longer  astonished 

that  thousands,  led  away  by  such  teaching,  begin  to  say, 
♦Why  should  I  fast  and  mortify  my  body  V     Let  us  banish 

Jfrom  France  this  hatefnl  doctrine  of  gtece.   <This  neglect  of 

food  works  is  a  fatal  snare  of  the  devil.* 

%"  Thus  did  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne  right  against  the  faith, 
fie  would  naturally  find  supporters  in  a  profligatecourt,  and 
likewise  in  another  class  of  people,  more  respectable,  but  not 
Jess  opposed  to  the  Gospel ; — we  mean  those  grave  men.  and 

-figi&  moralists,  who,  devoted  to  the  study  of  laws  and  Judicial  • 
forms,  discern  in  Christianity  no  more  than  a  system  of  laws, 

•and  in  the  Church  only  a  sort  of  moral  police,  and  who,  tn> 
tble  to  make  the  doctrines  of  man's  spiritual  helplessness,  the 

-new  birth,  and  justification  by  laith,  square  with  the  legal 
habit  of  their  minds,  are  induced  to  regard  them  as  fanciful 
imaginations,  dangerous  to  public  morals  and  to  national  proft- 

*  fchw  quam  scurrilibus  conviciis  debaccbantes.  .  .  (fir.  Francisco 
'R^i,  p.  1108.) 

.    t  Prornek  verbis  supponitaaa;  pnetermittfc,  addit-    (Ibid.  p.  887.) 
t  ,t  Cam  itaqofr  cernoraia  tret  istoa  .  ..on*  aaimo  in  opera  meriioqa 

canspinsie.    (Natalia  Beds  Apologia  ad veraui  clandeaaaos  rnthffiJtt§ 

ALU.) 
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perky.     This  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  manifested 
Itself  in  the  16th  century  under  two  widely  different  forma. 

,  In  Italy  and  in  Poland  it  took  the  form  of  Socinianism,  so 
called  from  its  originator,  who  was  deacended  from  a  celebrated 
family  of  jurists  at  Sienna ;  while  in  France,  it  showed  itself  in 
the  stern  decrees  and  burnings  of  the  Parliament 

Contemning  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  promulgated 
by  the  Reformers,  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  do  something 
at  this  season  of  overwhelming  calamity,  the  Parliament  pre- 
sented an  address  to  Louisa  of  Savoy,  remonstrating  strongly 
on  the  conduct  of  the  government  towards  the  new  teaching: 
*  Heresy,"  said  they,  "  has  raised  its  bead  amongst  us,  and  the 
king,  by  his  neglecting  to  bring  the  heretics  to  the  scaffold, 
has  drawn  down  upon  us  the  wrath  of  heaven.11 

At  the  same  time  the  pulpits  resounded  with  lamentations, 
threatening*,  and  maledictions ;  and  prompt  and  signal  punish* 
jnents  were  loudly  demanded.  Martial  Mazurier  took  a  pro- 
minent part  among  the  preachers  of  Paris,  and  endeavouring 
by  his  violence  to  efiace  the  recollection  of  his  former  congee 

*tion  with  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation,  inveighed  against 
such  as  were  "  secretly  the  disciples  of  Luther."  "  Kao^r 
you,"  cried  he,  "the  rapid  progress  of  this  poison ?  Know 
you  its  strength?  It  acts  with  inconceivable  rapidity;  in  a 
moment  it  may  destroy  tens  of  thousands  of  souls.  Ah  I  well 
jmay  we  tremble  for  France."* 

It  was  not  difficult  to  excite  the  Queen-mother  against  the 
favourers  of  the  Reformation.  Her  daughter  Margaret,  the 
chief  personages  of  the  court,  she  herself,  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
who  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  been  by 
certain  of  the  fanatics  charged  with  countenancing  Lefevre, 
Berquin,  and  the  other  innovators.  Had  she  not  been  known, 
insinuated  her  accusers,  to  read  their  tracts  and  translations  of 
the  Bible?  The  Queen-mother  was  not  unwilling  to  clear 
herself  of  such  dishonouring  suspicions.    Already  she  bad 

*  Bftzuriufl  contra  oeculfa*  Lutheri  (foctpoil  <w  tfectaaat,  *c  recent* 
vnenl  cdentatem  viftque  dcmuiciat.    (Ltanoi,  regii  Navarro  ground 
*  ,p.«M. 
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Jospsflthei  her  confessor  to  the  Sorbbnne  to  enquire  of  that 
hocfy  a*  to  the  beat  method  of  extirpating  this  heresy.  a  The 
detestable  doctrine  of  Luther,H  said  she  in  her  message  to  the 
feculty,  tt  every  day  gains  new  adherents."  The  faculty  smil- 
ed on  the  receipt  of  this  message.  The  time  had  been  wheW 
the  representations  they  had  made  were  dismissed  without  so 
much  as  a  hearing ;  but  now  their  advice  was  humbly  soli- 
cited in  the  matter.  At  length  they  held  within  their  grasp 
that  heresy  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  stifle.  They 
deputed  Noel  Beda  to  return  an  immediate  answer  to  the 
Queen-Regent  "Since,"  said  the  fanatical  syndic,  *<  the  ser- 
Btfons,  discussions,  and  books,  with  which  we  have  so  often  or* 
posed  heresy,  have  failed  to  arrest  its  progress,  a  proclamation 
ought  to  be  put  forth,  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  heretics — and  if  these  measures  should  prove  in- 
sufficient, force  and  restraint  should  be  employed  against  the 
persons  of  the  false  teaehers ;  for  they  who  resist  the  light 
must  be  subdued  by  punishments  and  terror."* 

But  Louisa  had  not  even  waited  for  their  answer.  Scarcely 
had  Francis  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Charles  V.,  when  she*  < 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  consulting  him  as  to  his  wishes  with  re- 
spect to  heretics.  It  was  important  to  Louisa's  policy  to  se-* 
euro  to  herself  theffcvotfr  of  a  pontiff  who  had  power  to  raise 
sill  Italy  against  the  conqueror  df  Pavia ;  and  she  did  not  think 
that  favour  would  be  too  dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  some 
French  blood.  The  Pope,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of 
letting  loose  his  vengeance  in  the  '  most  Christian  kingdom/ 
igainet  a  heresy  of  which  he  had  failed  to  arrest  the  progress 
either  in  Switzerland  or  Germany,  gave  instant  directions  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France,  and  despatched 
a  bull  to  that  effect  to  the  Parliament.  At  the  same  time  Du> 
prat,  whom  the  Pontiff  had  created  a  cardinal,  at  the  same 
time  bestowing  upon  him  the  archbishopric  of  Sens  and  a  rich 
abbey,  laboured  to  testify  his  gratitude  for  these  favours,  by  hit 
fcidefotigafcle  opposition  to  the  heretics.    Thus  the  Pope,  the 

♦  Hutoire  d*  i'Univerwtf ,  par  Cravier,  v.  p.  196.  ■"• 
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to***,  the- doctors  of  tke  fcxfcme  and  the  Bariiijps^tt*. 
Chancellor  and  the  fanatic*,  were  new  combining  to  fan  tba 
Gospel  and  put  its  confessor*  to  death. 

The  Parliament  was  first,  a  motion.  The  tire*  had  atrri** 
qd,  when  it  was  necessary  that  the  first  body  in  the  slate  sbeujd 
take  steps  against  the  new  doctrine :  moreover,  k  might  aeeo> 
called  to  act,  inasmuch  as  the  public  tranquillity  was  at  stake* 
Accordingly,  the  Parliament,  "  under  the  impulse  of  a  ho$y 
zeal  against  the  innovations,"  issued  an  edict ,*  "  that  the  Bishop 
of  Paris,  and  certain  other  bishops,  sbouU  be  held  reopen* 
aihle  to  M.  Philippe  Pott,  president  of  requests,  and  Andrew 
Yerjus,  its  counsellor,  and  to  Messires  William  Duchesn% 
and  Nicolas  Leclerc,  doctors  of  divinity,  to  institute  and 
conduct  the  trial  of  persons  tainted  with  the  Lutheran  doo 
trine." 

-  u  And  with  a  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  those  per* 
sons  were  acting  rather  under  the  authority  of  the  Church 
than  of  the  Parliament,  it  pleased  his  Holiacns,  the  Papa,  to. 
ferward  a  brief,  dated  20th  May,  1525,  hv  which  be  approved 
Jhe  commissioners  that  had  been  named." 

.  "  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  these  measures,  ail  who* 
being  called  before  these  deputies,  were  by  the  bishop  or  by 
the  ecclesiastical  judges,  pronounced  Lutheransy  were  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm, — that  is,  to  the  said  Parliament,  who 
forthwith  condemned  them  to  the.  flames."!  We  ojuote  tha 
nery  words  of  a  manuscript  of  that  age. 

•  Such  was  the  dreadful  court  of  Inquisition,  appointed,  during 
the  captivity  of  Francis  I.,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  charge 
against  the  Evangelic  Christians  of  France,  as  dangerous  to 
$te  state.  Jtsmembers  were  two  laymen  and  two  ecclesiastics; 
and  one  of  these  latter  was  Duchesne,  next  to  Beda  the  most 
fanatical  of  the  adverse  party.    Shame  had  prevented  thjei* 

"'  »  De  la  religion  cathotiqne  en  France,  par  de  Leseao.  MS.  dd  W 
HWiotheqae  de  Sainte-GeneTkro  at  Paris. 

t  TnaJCa  of  theLforeiy  ef  St.  Oenerieft ,  wheat*  I  he*»  de»M 
tint  fragment,  bean  the  name  of  Lateen,  but  in  the  catalogue  that  of 
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qoXy  the  mor#  eeeured  by  the  precaution. 

That  the  machinery  was  tat  up,— hi  various  springt  hi 
order,— end  evefy  one  of  its  blow*  likely  to  be  mortal.  II 
wee  an  important  point  to  settle  against  whom  its  first  proceed* 
ittgs  should  he  taken.  Beds,  Duchesne,  and  Leclerc,  M* 
Philip  Pott,  the  president,  and  Andrew  Verjus,  the  counsellor, 
ifctt  *o  de^erete  on  this  point  Was  there  not  the  Count  of 
B^ontbrun,  the  old  friend  of  Louis  £H.,  and  the  former  nun 
heesader  at  .the  court  of  Rome,  Briqonnet,  then  Bishop  of 
Mseux?  This  committee*  of  public  safety  of  1525,  thought 
that  by  singling  out  it*  object  from  an  elevated  station,  k 
should  strike  terror  through  ail  hearts.  This  consideration 
seems*  to  have  decided  them ;  and  the  venerable  bishop 
feeeived  notice  of  trial. 

.  Far  from  quailing  before  ihe  persecution  of  1 523,  B  ricormet x 
had  persisted,  in  conjunction  with  Lefevre,  in  opposing  the 
popular  superstitions.  The  more  eminent  his  station  in  the 
Cfaufcli  ami  in  the  Suite,  the  more  fatal  did  the  effect  of  his 
example  appear,  and  the  more  did  his  enemies  judge  it  neces* 
stfry  *o  extort  from  him  a  public  recantation,  or  to  bring  him 
to  a  yet  more  public  retribution.  The  court  of  inquisition  bet 
no  time  in  collecting  and  preparing  the  evidence  against  him; 
He  was  charged  with  harbouring  the  teachers  of  the  new 
heresy :  it  was  alleged  that  a  week  after  the  superior  of  the 
Potdetiers  had  preached  m  Bt  Martin's  church  at  Afeaux,  by 
direction  of  the  Sorbonne^  to  restore  sound  doctrine,— Bricon- 
W  had  himself  occupied  the  pulpit,  and,  in  publicly  refuting 
Wmy  bad  designated  the  preacher  and  his  brother  Cordelier* 
impostors,  false  prophets,  and  hypocrites  •  and  that,  not  satisfied' 
with  that,  he  had,  through  his  official,  summoned  the  superior 
to  appear  personally  ta  answer  to  him.? 

It  would  even  seem,  il  we  may  trust  to  one  manuscript  of 

the  time,  that  the  Bishop  had  gone  much  farther,  and  that  he 

in  person,  attended  by  Lefevre,  had  in  the  autumn  of  1524 

gone  over  his  diocese,  committing  to  the  flames,  wherever  he 

♦  Hin.de  LTMipwi*,  pa  Cwin^f,^,      . 
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,  all  images,  the  crucifix  alone  etceptea1.  *  So  4a*iai£  m 
conduct,  which  would  go  to  prove  ao  much  decision,  combined 
with  much  ttmidkr  in  the  character  of  Bw*c<mnet— if  we  give 
credit  to  the  fact*— would  not  fix  upon  htm  the  blame  visited 
on  other  konodasUt  for  he  waa  at  the  head  of  that  Church 
whose  superstitions  he  then  sought  to  reform,  and  waa  there** 
fere  acting  at  least  m  the  sphere  of  his  rights  and  duties* 

However  we  may  regard  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Gospel,  the  charge  against  Briconnet  was  of  a  wjrag* 
gravated  character.  He  had  not  merely  impugned  the 
Church's  authority,  he  had  erected  himself  against  the  Sor* 
bonne  itself, — that  society,  all  the  energies  of  which  were 
directed  to  the  perpetuation  of  its  own  greatness.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  joy  in  the  society  at  the  intelligence  that 
its  adversary  was  to  stand  a  trial  before  the  Inquisition,  and 
John  Bochart,one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  die  time,  pleading 
before  the  Parliament  against  Briconnet,  exclaimed  aloud,-—* 
"  Neither  the  Bishop,  nor  any  single  individual  can  lawfully 
exalt  himself)  or  open  his  mouth  against  the  feoalty.  Neither 
is  the  faculty  called  to  discuss  or  give  its  reasons  at  the  bat 
of  the  said  Bishop,  whose  duty  it  is  to  offer  no  opposition  to 
the  wisdom  of  that  holy  society,  but  to  esteem  it  as  under  the 
guidance  of  God  himself."t 

In  conformity  with  this  representation,  the  Parliament  pot 
forth  an  edict  on  the  3d  October,  1525,  wherein,  after  author* 
ixing  die  arrest  of  all  those  who  had  been  informed  against; 

♦  In  the  library  of  the  pastor*  of  Keufbhttel,  it  a  letter  of  SebvBle,  in 
Which  the  following  passage  occurs:  "  Je  te  Benae  que  Feveque  de 
Meaua  en  Brieptee  Pane  cumjacobo  Fabro  Tfsjmfmri,  depuis  tnm  mam, 
an  visitant  l'eveche  ont  brole  adu  tout  lee  images,  reserve'  h  crucifix,  et, 
tont  personellement  ajournes  a  Paris  a  ce  mois  de  mars  Tenant  pour  re* 
pondre  coram  svprema  curia  et  wwv&rsitate*  I  am  rather  disposed  U 
think  the  feet  truly  stated,  though  Sebvifle  was  not  on  the  spot,  Jfteteray, 
Daniel,  and  Matabeurg  make  no  mention  of  it  These  Rasas*  Catho- 
lic writers,  who  are  not  Terr  circumstantial,  may  he*e  had  motive*  lot 
ppssing  over  the  fact  in  silence,  considering  the  issue  of  the  trial*,  an4 
moreover,  the  report  of  Sebyille  agrees  with  all  the  known  facta.  How* 
ever,  the  matter  is  open  to  question. 

t  Ifcst,  da  WWwiail*  pa*  bwrisr*  ▼.  a,  90*. 
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*  gave  orders  that  the  bishop  should  be  examined  fey  MtiW 
James  Menager  and  Andrew  Veijus,  counsellors  of  the  court, 
touching  the  matters  charged  against  him.* 

The  order  of  the  Parliament  struck  terror  to  the  bishop*! 
heart  Briexmnet,  twice  honoured  with  the  post  of  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome, — Bri$onnet,  a  bishop,  a  noble,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I., — to  undergo  an  interro- 
gatory by  two  counsellor*  of  the  court  .  .  .  .  He  who  bad 
fondly  dreamed  that  God  would  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  tke 
king,  his  mother,  and  his  sister,  a  flame  that  would  rum 
through  the  kingdom,  now  beheld  that  kingdom  turning 
against  him  in  the  endeavour  to  quench  that  fire  which  it  had 
received  from  heaven.  The  king  was  a  captive ;  his  mother 
was  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  enemy's  force;  and 
Margaret,  dismayed  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  country,  no 
longer  dated  vte  avert  the  blow  directed  against  her  dearest 
friends,  and  falling  first  on  the  spiritual  father  who  bad  so 
e&en  cheered  and  comforted  her.  Not  long  before  thisy  she 
had  written  to  Bri^onnet  a  letter  full  of  pious  emotions :  "  Oh !" 
she  had  said,  "  that  this  poor  languid  heart  might  experience 
some  warmth  of  that  love  wkh  which  I  would  that  it  wave 
•burnt  to  ashes."t  Bui  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  question 
waa  one  of  literal  burnings.  Such  mystical  expressions  were 
not  now  in  season ;  and  one  who  resolved  to  confess  the  faith 
must  brave  the  scaffold !  The  poor  Bishop,  who  had  been  so 
sanguine  in  the  hope  to  see  the  Reformation  gradually  and 
gtatly  winning  its  way  in  men's  minds,  trembled  in  dismay 
when  he  found,  that,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  must  be  purchased 
at  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  It  is  possible  such  a  thought 
may  never  before  have  occurred  to  him,  and  he  recoiled  from 
it  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

One  hope,  however*  remained  for  Bri^onnet;  and  that 
was,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  appear  before  the  Chambers 
>of  Parliament  in  general  assembly  agreeaUy  to  the  privilege 

•  Maimbowg  IBit  da  Cahr.  p.  14 
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Woftgirtg ,  by  custom,  to  bis  node.  Doubtless,  in  that  awguat 
and  numerous  assembly,  some  generous  hearts  would  respond 
to  his  appeal,  and  espouse  his  cause.  Accordingly,  he  hum- 
Wy  petitioned  the  court  to  grant  him  this  indulgence ;  but  his 
enemies  had  equally  with  himself  calculated  the  possible  issue 
of  such  a  hearing.  Had  they  not  learned  a  lesson  when 
Luther,  in  presence  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  at  Worms,  had 
ahaken  the  resolution  of  those  who  had  previously  seemed 
most  decided?  Carefully  closing  every  avenue  of  escape,  they 
-exerted  themselves  with  such  effect,  that  the  Parliament  on 
the  25th  October,  1525,  in  an  edict  affirming  that  previously 
issued,*  refused  Brieonnet  the  favoni  he  had  petitioned  for. 

Behold  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  placed  like  a  common  priest 
of  the  lowest  order  before  Masters  James  Menager  and  An- 
drew Verju8.  Those  two  jurisconsults,  the  obedient  took  of 
-the  Sorbonne,  were  not  likely  to  be  swayed  fepthose  higher 
^considerations  to  which  the  Chambers  of  Parliament  might 
'be  accessible ;  they  were  men  of  facts :— -was  it,  or  was  it  not, 
a  fact,  that  the  Bishop  had  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  so- 
ciety? With  them,  this  was  the  only  question.  Accordingly 
firiqonnet's  conviction  was  secured. 

i     Whilst  the  sword  was  thus  impending  over  the  head  of  the 
Bishop,  the  monks,  priests,  and  doctors,  made  the  best  use  of 
their  time;— they  Baw  plainly  that  if  Briconnet  could  be  per- 
jniaded  to  retract,  their  interest  would  be  better  served  than  by 
*]*is  martyrdom.     His  death  would  but  inflame  the  zeal  of 
■those  who  were  united  with  him  in  their  faith,  while  his 
*apostaey  would  plunge  them  in  the  deepest  discouragement 
'They  accordingly  went  to  work.     Tbey  visited  him,  and 
^pressed  him  with  their  entreaties.     Martial  Mazurier  espe- 
*  cially  strained  every  nerve  to  urge  him  to  a  fall,  as  he  him 
Jself  had  fallen.    Arguments  were  not  wanting,  which  might, 
to  Briconnet,  seem  specious.     Would  he  then  take  the  conse- 
quence, and  be  rejected  from  his  office  %    If  he  remained  in 
the  church,  might  he  not  use  his  influence  with  the  king  and 

•  Mawabettrg  Hist  da  Cafr.  |ki& 
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&e  courfto  an  extent  of  good  which.it  was  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate ?  What  would'  become  of  his  friends  when  his  power  » 
was  at  an  end?  Was  not  his  resistance  likely  to  compromise 
the  success  of  a  Reformation  which,,  to  be  salutary  and  last- 
ing, ought  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  legitimate  influence 
of  the  clergy?  How  many  would  be  stumbled  by  his  per- 
sisting in  opposition  to  the  Church;  and,  on  the  other  hand 
how  marry  would  be  won  over  by  his  concessions?  His  ad 
risers  pretended  that  they,  too,  were  anxious  for  a  Reforma- 
tion^ "  All  is  going  on  by  insensible  steps,"  said  they;  "both 
at  the  court,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  provinces,  things  are  pro- 
gressing : — and  would  he,  in  the  mere  lightness  of  his  heart, 
dash  the  fair  prospect  in  view!  After  all,  *he  was  not  asked 
to  relinquish  what  he  had  taught,  but  merely  to  comply  with 
the  established  order  of  the  Church.  Could  it  be  well,  at  a 
time  when  France  was  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  so 
.  many  reverses, — to  stir  up  new  confusions  ?  "  In  the  name 
of  religion,  country,  friends — nay,  even  of  the  Reformation 
itself— consent  P1  said  they.  Such  are  the  sophisms  that  are 
the  ruin  of  many  a  noble  enterprise. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  considerations  had  its  influerfce  on 
the  Bishop's  mind.  The  Tempter,  who  came  to  Jesus  in  the 
wilderness,  presented  himself  to  Bri<jonnet  in  fair  and  specious 
colours; — and  instead  of  saying,  with  his  Master,  "Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  /"  he  heard,  listened,  and  considered  hi*, 
suggestions.  .  .  .  Thenceforward  his  faithfulness  was  at 
an  end. 

Briqonnet  had  .never  been  embarked,  with  all  his  heart, 
like  Farel  or  Luther  in  the  movement  which  was  then  re- 
moulding  the  Church."  There  was  in  him  a  sort  of  mystical 
tendency,  which  enfeebles  the  souls  in  which  it  gains  place, 
and  takes  from  them  the  firmness  and  confidence  which  are 
derived  from  a  Faith  that  rests  simply  on  the  word  of  God. 
Tho  cross  he  was  called  to  take  up,  that  he  might  follow 
Christ,  was  too  heavy  for  him.#     Shaken  in  resolution, 

*  Gratis  statim  obUto  torrore  perculfUf.    (Beam  Ieonas.) 
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alarmed,  dirzy ,  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  W  fet 
tered,  and  stumbled  against  the  atone  thai  had  bee*  artfully 
*  laid  in  his  path*  ...  he  fell; — and,  instead  pf  throwing  hi*** 
•elf  into  the  arms  of  Christ,  he  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Ma* 
iurier,f  and,  by  a  shameful  recantation,  brought  a  dark  cloof 
upon  the  glory  of  a  noble  fidelity.^ 

Thus  fell  Bri^onoet,  the  friend  of  Lefevre  and  of  Rfargarftf 
and  thus  the  earliest  protector  of  the  Gospel  in  France,  denied 
that  good  news  of  Grace,  in  the  criminal  thought  that  hi* 
abiding  faithful  would  compromise  iiis  influence  in  the  Church, 
at  the  court,  and  in  the  kingdom.  But  what  his  enemies  r^ 
presented  as  the  saving  of  his  country,  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  of  its  misfortunes.  What  might  not  have,  bees  tfe* 
consequence,  if  Bri$onnet  had  possessed  the  courage  of 
Luther?  If  one  of  the  most  .eminent  of  the  French  bishops, 
enjoying  the  respect  of  the  king  and  the  love  of  the  people, 
had  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  there,  like  'the  poor  of  thia 
World,'  sealed,  by  a  courageous  confession  and  a  christian 
death,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel* — would  not  Franee  herself 
have  been  put  upon  reflection  %  Would  not  the  blood  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  have  served,  like  that  of  Polycarp  and  Cy- 
prian, as  seed  of  the  church;  and  should  we  not  have  seen 
those  provinces,  so  famed  for  many  recollections,  emancipating 
themselves,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  spiritual  dark 
ness  in  which  they  are  still  enveloped  % 

Briqonnet  underwent  the  form  of  an  interrogatory,  in  pre» 
sence  of  Masters  James  Menager  and  Andrew  Verjua,  who  <to 
clared  'that  he  had  sufficiently  vindicated  himself  from  the 
crime  charged  against  him.  He  was  then  put  under  penance, 
and  convened  a  synod,  at  which  he  condemned  the  writing* 
of  Luther,  retracted  whatever  he  had  taught  at  variance  with 
the  Church's  teaching,  restored  the  custom  of  invocation  of 

*  Dtomentatos.    (Beza  Icones.) 

t  Vt  Eptoopui  eiiam  deristeret  sail  consiliis  effecit    (Laund,  regj&. 
K**m  grmnuii  fast.  p.  0B1.) 
t  Niri  turpi  paHiuxfia  gioriam  banc  QCMwaiiyeabiiavidkMt  (Bean 
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m&fa  persuading  sack  as  bad  left  the  rites  of  the  Church  to 
return  to  them ;  and  as  if  desiring  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  hit 
reconciliation  with  the  Pope  and  the  Sorbonne,  kept  a  solemn 
fest  Qn  All-saints-eve,  and  issued  orders  for  pompous  proces* 
tions,  in  which  he  appeared  personally,  evidencing  still  fwfr 
th$r  his  iaith  by  his  largesses  and  apparent  devotion.* 

The  fall  of  Briconnet  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  of^all 
those  recorded  of  that  period.  There  is  no  like  example  of 
One  so  deeply  engaged  m  the  work  of  the  Reformation  so  ab» 
raptly  turning  against  it;  yet  must  we  carefully  consider  both 
his  character  and  his  fall.  Briconnet  stood  relatively  to  Ron*; 
as  Lefevre  stood' in  relation  to  the  Reformation.  Both  reprt* 
seated  a  sort  of  juste  milieu, — appertaining,  in  strictness  oi 
speech,  to  neither  party, — as  it  were,  one  on  the  right  and  the 
qther  on  the  left  centra  The  Doctor  of  Etaples  leans  towards 
the  Word  j  the  Bishop  inclines,  towards  the*  Hierarchy ;— and 
when  these  men,  who  touch  each,  other,  are  driven  to  decision, 
we  see  the  one  range  himself  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  on  the  $ide  of  Rome.  We  may  add,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  think  that  Briconnet  can  have  entirely  laid  aside  the 
convictions  of  his  feith ;  and  at  no  time  did  the  Roman  doctors 
put  confidence  in  him ;  not  even  after  he  had  retracted*  Bui 
he  did,  as  did  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Oambray,  whom  4m 
in  some  points  resembled;  he  flattered  himself  he  might  <m& 
war<Hy  submit  to  the  Pope's  authority,  while  he  in  his  heart 
continued  subject  to  the  divine  Word.  Such  weakness  is  k* 
compatible  with  the  principle  of  the  Reformation.  Briconnet 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  quietist  or  mystic 
school ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  leading  maxims 
of  that  school  has  ever  been  to  settle  down  in,  and  adapt  itself 
to,  the  church  in  which  it  exists,  whatever  that  church  may 

I*.  f 

The  mournful  fell  of  Briconget  was  felt  as  a  shock  to  the 

hearts  of  his  former  friends,,  and  was  the  sad  forerunner  of 

those  deplorable  apostacies  to  .which  the  friendship  of  the 

'world  so  often  led,  in  another  age  of  French  history.    Th# 

•  Mraeray}iip.98I;  Dwtfd,  v.  p.644;  Messd,***  Msoanrt. 
vol.  hi.  40 
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■to  who  seemed  to  Bold  the  reins  of  the  movement  was  a& 
nrptly  precipitated  from  his  seat,  and  the  Reformation  was,  m 
that  country,  thenceforth  to  pursue  its  course  without  a  leader 
or  guide,  in  lowliness  and  secresy.  But  the  disciples  of  the 
Gospel  from  that  time  lifted  up  their  eyes,  regarding,  with 
more  fixedness  of  faith,  their  Head  in  heaven,  whose  un- 
changing faithfulness  their  souls  had  known. 

The  Sorhonne  was  triumphant.  A  great  advance  toward! 
the  final  rum  of  the  Reformation  in  France  had  been  made, 
aad  it  was  important  to  follow  up  their  success.  Lefevre  stood 
next  after  Bric/mnet,  and  Beda  had,  therefore,  without  loss  of 
time,  turned  his  hostility  against  him,  publishing  a  tract 
against  the  celebrated  doctor,  full  of  such  gross  calumnies, 
that  we  have  Erasmus's  judgment  of  them,  that "  even  cob- 
blers and  smiths  could  lay  the  finger  on  the  falsehood  of 
them."  What  seemed  above  all  to  enrage  him  was  that  doc 
trine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  which  Lefevre  had  proclaimed 
hi  the  ears  of  Christians.  To  this  Beda  continually  recurred 
as  an  article  which,  according  to  him,  overturned  the  Church. 
u  What !"  he  exclaimed,  "  Lefevre  affirms  that  whoever  as- 
cribes to  himself  the  power  to  save  himself  will  be  lost,  whilst 
whosoever,  laying  aside  all  strength  of  his  own,  casts  himself 

iato  the  arms  of  Christ,  shall  be  saved Oh,  what 

heresy !  thus  to  teach  the  uselessness  of  meritorious  works. 
;  ,  .  .  What  hellish  doctrine !~ what  delusion  of  the  devitt 
Let  us  oppose  it  with  ail  our  power."* 

Instantly  that  engine  of  persecution,  which  took  effect  in 
the  recantation  or  in  the  death  of  its  victims,  was  turned  against 
Lefevre;  and  already  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  would 
share  the  fete  of  Leclerc  the  wool-comber,  or  that  of  the  bishop 
Briconml  His  trial  was  quickly  gone  through ;  and  a  de- 
cree of  Parliament  condemned  nine  propositions  extracted  from 
his  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  placed  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  list  of  prohibited  works,  t 

•  Perpcndens  pcrnicioeiwmamdemonia  fallaciam.  .  .  .  Occumqo&n* 
tarn  TaluL    (Nat.  &ed«  Apolog.  adr.  LrtWanos,  W.  48.) 
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"Thole  measures  were  felt  by  Lefevre  to  be  only  the  pre* 
jOide  of  others.  From  the  first  intimation  of  the  approaching 
persecution  he  had  clearly  perceived,  that  m  the  absence  of 
Francis  the  First  he  would  not  be  able  to  bear  up  under  his 
enemies'  attacks,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  act  on  the 
direction,-**- "  When  they  persecute  yen  in  one  city  flee  ye  unto 
another"*  Lefevre  quitted  Mfenux,  where,  ever  since  the 
bishop's  apostacy,  he  had  experienced  nothing  but  bitterness 
of  soul,  and  had  found  his  efforts  paralysed ;  and  as  he  looked 
back  upon  his  persecutors,  he  shook  off  the  dust  from  off  his 
feet,— "not  to  call  down  evil  upon  them,  but  in  testimony  of 
the  evils  that  were  coming  upon  them :  for,"  says  he,  "  as  that 
dust  is  shaken  from  off  our  feet,  just  so  are  they  cast  off  from 
the  favour  and  presence  of  the  Lord."f 

The  persecutors  beheld  their  victim  at  large ;  but  they  de- 
rived comfort  from  the  thought  that,  at  least,  France  was  de- 
livered from  this  father  of  heresy. 

Lefevre,  a  fugitive  from  his  enemies,  arrived  at  Strasburg 
under  an  assumed  name.  There  he  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation ;  and  what  must  have 
been  his  joy,  to  hear  publicly  taught  that  same  Gospel  of 
which  he  had  caught  the  first  gleams  in  the  CJhurch  ; — why, 
k  was  just  his  own  faith  1  It  was  exactly  what  he  had  in- 
tended to  express !  It  was  as  if  he  had  been  a  second  time 
born  to  the  Christian  life.  Gerard  Roussel,  one  of  those  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  who,  nevertheless,  like  the  Doctor  of  Eta* 
pies,  attained,  not  to  complete  enfranchisement,  had  been  like- 
wise compelled  to  quit  France.  Both  together  attended  the 
lectures  of  Capito  and  of  Bucer,$  and  met  *in  private  inter* 
course  with  those  faithful  teachers. $  It  was  even  rumoured 
that  they  had  been  commissioned  to  do  so,  by  Margaret,  the 

♦  St.  Matth.  x.  14—23 
'  t  Q#od  eicaasi  sunt  a  facie  Domini  aicut  polvig  ille  excussui  mt  a 
padibut.    (Faber  in  Ev.  Matth.  p.  40.) 

t  Fabe*  stapulensis  et  Gerardus  Rafua,  clam  e  Gallia  profecti,  Capito* 
i  et  Bucenra  andieront.    (Melch.  Adam.  Vita  Captonis  p.  90.) 

I  I>e  omaibu*  dactrin*  pMcipcds  lock  cum  ipeb  dbserueiint.    (IbA 
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king's  titter*  But  tbe adoring contemplation o£ the  wafref 
God,  rather  than  polemical  questions,  engaged  Lefevre's  at- 
tention* Catting  a  glance  upon  tbe  state  of  Christendom,  awl 
filled  with  wonder  at  what  he  beheld  passing  on  its  staye, 
moved  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  fall  of  hopeful  anticipa- 
tion, he  threw  himself  on  bis  knees,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord 
"to  perfect  that  which  he  saw  then  beginning."! 

Ait  Straaburg  one  especially  agreeable  surprise  awaited  him 
—his  pupil,  his  'son  in  the  faith,1  Farel,— from  whom  he  had 
been  r  parted  by  persecution  for  nearly  three  years,— bad 
arrived  there  just  before.  The  aged  doctor  of  the  Serhoanji 
found,  in  his  young  pupil,  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  chris* 
tian,  'strong  in  the  fakhV-nuid  Farel  grasped  with  affectionate 
respect  the  shrivelled  hand  which  bad  guided  his  earliest  steps, 
conscious  of  the  liveliest  joy  at  thus  recovering  his  spiritual 
lather  in  the  society  of  faithful  men,  and  in  a  city  that  bad 
received  the  truth.  They  attended  in  company  tbe  pur4 
leaching  of  eminent  teachers,— broke  bread  together  in  the 
supper  of  the  Lord,  according  to  Christ's  institution,  and 
received  touching  proofs  of  tbe  love  of  the  brethren.  "  Do 
you  recollect,"  said  Farel  to  Lefevre, "  an  expression  you  on*1* 
let  fall  to  me,  when  we  were  both  as  yet  in  darkness, c  Wk  . 
tian  !  God  wUi  renew  the  world;  and  you  will  tint  to  see 
itf'-*See  here  the  beginning  of  what  you  then  foretold." 
u  Yes,"  answered  tbe  pious  old  man;  God  is  renewing  the 
world.  ...  O,  my  son,  continue  to  preach  boldly  the  hely 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ"^ 

Lefevre,  from  an  excess  of  prudence  doubtless,  cboaa  to 
remain  incognito  at  Straaburg,  and  took  the  name  of  Axtkong 
Per*gri$*ust  whilst  Roussel  chose  that  of  Seltrin.  Bat  tha 
celebrated  doctor  could  not  elude  notice;  and  soon  the  whole 
city,  even  to  the  very  children,  saluted  him  with  marks  of 

•  Missi  a  Mttgarotha  regit  Francwci  torore.  (Mejch.  Ad.  VU.Capi- 
ftonit,  p.  90.) 

t  Farel  a,tout  leigneurs,  peuples  et  patteurt. 

t  Ctnod  et  ptus  senex  fktebatur ;  meque  hortabaturi  pergpsm  in  anmsm 
*•$•*•  •tcn^vangelii.    (FareUas  PeJJtiouu  Betting.  ftUvi  fw.lf.) 
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Mtpettf  He  AH  *<*  dwett  by  Wmse!£but  lodged  in  fee 
lame  house  with  Capito,  Farel,  Roussel,  and  Vedastus  (known 
awl  loved  for  his  retiring  diffidence,)  and  a  certain  converted 
Jaw  named  Simon.  The  houses  of  Cajwto,  (Ecolampadius, 
Zwidgle,  and  Luther;  offered  a,  kind  of  open  table  and  lodging; 
Bach,  in  those  days,  was  the  attraction  of  'brotherly  love.1 
Many  Frenchmen,  besides,  were  residing  in  this  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  composed  a  ehttrch  in  which 
Fare!  often  preached  the  doctrine  of  Salvation.  Such  Chris- 
tian communion  soothed  ther  feeling  of  banishment  from,  their 
native  land. 

Whilst  these  brethren  were  thus  enjoying  the  asylum 

afforded  them  by  brotherly  love,*those  in  Paris  and  other 

parts  of  France  were  exposed  to  great  danger.     Briconnet 

had  recanted — Lefevre  was  beyond  the  frontier — all  this  was 

something  gained,  but  the  Sorbonne  was  still  without  those 

public  examples  of  punishment  which  it  had  advised,    Beda 

and  his  followers  were  without  victims.     One  man  there  was 

who  gave  them  more  annoyance  than  either  Bric/mnet  or 

Lefevre,  and  he  was   Louis  Berquin.     The  gentleman  of 

Artois,  more  fearless  than  his  tutors,  allowed  no  opportunity 

to  pass  of  teazing  the  monks  and  theologians,  and  unmasking 

their  fanaticism.     Passing  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces, 

he  would  collect  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther. 

These  he  would  translate^  at  other  times  himself  composing 

controversial  tracts,  and  defending  and  disseminating  the  new 

teaching  with  the  *eal  of  a  young  convert.     Louis  Berquin 

was  denounced  by  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  Beda  seconded  the 

accusation,  and  the  Parliament  committed   hira  to  prison. 

"This  one,"  said  the  enemy,  "shall  not  escape  so  easily  as 

Briqonnet  or  Lefevre."     But  their  bolts  and  bars  had  no 

effect  on  Berquin.    In  vain  did  the  superior  of  the  Carthusians 

and  other  persons  labour  to  persuade  him  to  apologise ;  he 

declared  he  would  not  retract  an  iota.     "  It  seemed  then," 

*  Nam  latere  eapiunt  et  tamen  pueris  notitunt.    (Capito  Zwtvjf* 
gpp.  p.  p.  439.) 

*  $ra*mt  Ep.  n.  98& 
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s*j»  %  cbroniefei,  «  tfefc  bo  wy  remained  to*  to  Mod  fabr**^ 
the  stake."* 

Margaret,  in  consternation  at  what  bad  bappeoed  to  B*i~ 
qonnet,  dreaded  to  see  Berqnin  dragged  to  that  aeaflbld  which  1 
the  bishop  bad  so  shamefully  eluded.  Not  daring  to  visit  hkm< 
in  hia  prison,  aba  endeavoured  to  convey  a  few  words  of  cosv 
aoktiou  to  him— and  he  may  have  been  upoa  hex  hearts- 
when  the  princess  composed  that  touching  eomplawd  in  wJuak 
a  priaoner  thus  addresses  the  Lord : 

O  refuge  free  to  all  who  feel  distress  t 

Their  help  and  stay !— Judge  of  the  fatherless  1 

EBhaostiess  treasure  of  coasottng  grace  1 

Tbe  m»  dooes,  ths  Bioat,  the  maswTe  wall 

Keep  frr  from  me,— a  lone,  forgotten  thrall — 

Friend,  kinsman,  brother, — each  familiar  face: 

Yet  mercy  meets  eren  this  extremity ; 

For  iron  doors  can  never  shot  out  Thee  f— 
TbjttjLonU  art  whh  me  h«»,-^ere  in  thk  dismal  phM5#.t 
.» 
But  Margaret  did  not  rest  there,  she  immediately  wrote  Uj, 
her  brother  to  solicit  a  pardon  for  her  attendant-    Fortunate 
might  she  deem  herself  if  her  efforts  were  not  too  late  to  rescue 
him  from  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

While  awaiting  this  victim,  Beda  resolved  to  strike  terror 
into  the  adversaries  of  the  Sorbonne  and  monks,  by  crushing* 
the  most  celebrated  man  among  them.  Erasmus  had  declared 
himself  against  Luther : — But  this  mattered  little ;— if  the  ruin 
of  Erasmus  could  be  accomplished  then  beyond  all  doqbt  the* 
destruction  of  Farel,  of  Luther,  and  their  associates  would  be, 
sealed.  The  surest  way  of  reaching  our  mark  is  to  aim, 
beyond  it.  Let  the  ecclesiastical  power  only  set  its  heel  on> 
the  neck  of  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam,  and  where  was  th* 
heretical  doctor  who  could  hope  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Rome?  The  attack  had  already  been  commenced  by  Lecou- 
turier,  better  known  by  his  Latin  name  of  Sutor,  who,  from, 
the  solitude  of  a  Carthusian  cell,  launched  against  Erasmus  a 

•  Actes  des  Martyrs,  p.  103. 

t  Marguerites  ds  la  Marguerite  des  Princesses,  1, 0,44ft. 
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jaabiwotieti  of  the  ****  vie^t  <Aa**cter,  in  Which  he  eaUcfc 
^adversaries,  theologasfters,  end  miserable  apes,  and  ehar$td  ( 
tfeegt  with,  scandalous  ofi»ee^  with, heresy  and  blasphemy^ 
Handling subjects  which  he  did  not  uiidersiand,  he  reminded; 
Us  readers,  $8  Erasmus  sarcastically  Mmarka,  of  the  old? 
pEO^€tfb:-^^Np-autOJiBh^ayClrep^dao^,,  »  :* 

s£eda  hastened  to  the  assistance  df  his  confederate.  Ha> 
ordered  Erasmus  to  write  |k>  more  ;*  and  himself  taking  apt 
the  pen^  which  he  had  enjoined  the  greatest  writer  of  the  aga> 
to,  lay  down,  he  made  a  selection,  of  alt  the  calumnie*  which* 
tfce  monks  had  invented  against  the  philosopher,  translated, 
tfeem  into  Freneh,  and  formed  them  ioto  a  book  which  he  cir* 
coated  el  court  and  in  the  city,  inlhe  hope  that  all  Franco-: 
would  join  in  the  outcry  he  was  raising,  t  This  book  wa#J 
the  signal  lor  a  general  onset ;  the.  enemies  of  Erasmus  Started* 
ryp  on  every  aide.  Nicolas  UEcmoad,  an  old  Carmelite  of 
iouvaia,  usgd  to  exclaim,  a*  often  as  he  mouated  the  pulpt^ 
u  There  is  no  difference  between  Erasmus  and  Luther,  unke* 
it  be  that  Erasmus  is  the  greater  heretic  of  the  two ;"  J— <and\ 
wherever  the  Carmelite  might  be,— at  table  or  on  a  journey^ 
on  $he  land  or  on  the  water, — be  was  raving  against  Erasmus; 
the  heresiarch  and  forger.§  The  jfeeukyof  Paris,  excited  by 
tbese  clamours,  drew  up  a  decree  of  censure  against  the  illus- 
trious writer.  •,-..; 

,  Erasmus  was  astounded.  Was  this,  then,  the  fruit  of  all 
his  pplitift,|brbearance,-^was  it  for  this  that  he  had  even  en-! 
gaged  in  hostilities  against  Lather  %  He,  with  an  intrepidity 
which  no  one  .else  had  displayed,  had  flung  himself  into  thot 
breach,— ^and  was  he  now  to  be  trampled  down  only  thai  th& 
common  enemy  might  be  reached  raorevsafely  over  his  pro>; 
trate  body  %  JHis  indignation  is,  raised  at  the  thought^  he  turwa 
sharply  round,  and  while  yet  warm  from  his  attack  upon 
Luther,  deals  his  retributive  blows  on  the  fanatical  doctor* 

t  UttotamCbUiainui  BW^Gjicitarti.    (IKp.886.) 

^  l^gi^J^^usetAfiio^hfH^^    (lb.  p.  £15.) 

I  Qaotiai  in  conviciia,  in  vehiculifj  in  n&vibut  .  .  .  (Ik  J  W  A 
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who  have  awaited  kfm  m  the  rear.    Never  was  hk  en**** 
paodenee  wore  active  than  bow.     He  takes  a  survey  of  i» 
position,  and  his  piercing  eye  immediately  discovers  in  whoa* 
hands  rests  the  balance  of  his  fate.     He  hesitate*  not  an  io- 
staot ;— he  will  at  once  lay  his  complaint  and  his  protest  at 
the  feet  of  the  Sorbonne,— of  the  Parlkment,^--of  the  King, — 
of- the  Emperor  himseK— u  How  was  this  fearful  flame  of 
Lvtheranism  kindled  f !— nay*  he,  writing  to  those  among  the 
divines  of  the  Sorbonne  in  whose  impartiality  he  frill  reposed . 
same  confidence : — *  How  has  it  been  fanned  into  4ury, — ex- 
cept each  outrages  as  these  which  Beda  has  committed?*     In 
war,— a  soldier  who  has  dorie  his  duty  receives  a  reward  front 
hts  generals, — bat  the  only  reward  that  you, — the  generals  m ' 
Mm  war, — have  to  bestow  upon  me,— ^eto  deliver  me  up  to 
the  ealmunies  of  Beda  and  Lecoutoriett" 

"  What!"  he  exclaims,  addressing  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
"when  I  had  these  Lutherans  en  ray  hands, — when,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  and  the  other  princes, 
I  was  straggling  against  them,  even  at  the  petil  of  my 
Ufa,  must  I  be  assailed  behind  my  back  by  the  foul  libels  of 
Lecouturiev  and  Beda  ?  Ah,  if  evil  fortune  had  not  deprive** 
ns  of  king  Francis,  I  might  have  appealed  to  that  avenger  of 
the  muses  against  these  insults  of  the  barbarians. t  But  now 
it  rests  with  you  to  restrain  their  malignity." 

No  sooner  did  an  opportunity  present  itself  of  conveying  I 
letter  to  the  king,  than  he  wrote  to  him  a  bo.  His  penetrating 
glance  detected  in  these  fanatical  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  tht : 
germs  of  the  League,  the  precursors  of  the  three  Priests,  whr 
at  a  later  period  were  to  set  up  the  sixteen  against  the  last  of 
the  race  of  Valois ; — his  genius  enabled  him  to  warn  the  king 
of  future  crimes  and  miseries  which  the  experience  of  his  sue 
oessors  would  but  tod  fully  realize. — "  Religion,"  said  he,  «k* 
their  pretext, — but  their  true  aim  is  despotic  power,  to  be  ex l 

•  Hoe  gifcvTwiiMCW  Latheri  ineend&afe,  Trade  D&ftam,  tm6*  line  p&» 
gienum,  mm.  ex  Beddafeis  intemperii*.    (Ettam.  fipp.  p.  887.) 
i  t  MasMfum    viu&eai    afaeftus   bafUananau    incuwOepie.-^lba, 
•Q50.)  *  • 
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«rcj**d  even  over  princes.— -They  are  moving,  toward  with-  * 
Steady  step,  though  their  path  lies  under  ground  Should  the 
MWQxeign  not  he  inclined  to  submit  himself"  in  all  things  to 
the**  guidance,  they  will  immediately  declare  that  he  may  be 
deposed  by  the  Church  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  few  false  monks! 
and  &  few  false  divines  conspiring  together  against  the  public 
$eacV'*  Erasmus,  when  writing  to  Francis  the  First,  could 
not  have  touched  a  more  sensitive  string. 
.  Finally,  that  he  might  still  more  effectually  secure  himself 
against  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  Erasmus  invoked  the  pro- 
tection of  Charles  the  Fifth  himself. — "  Invincible  Emperor," 
j»id  he,  u  a  horrible  outcry  has  been  raised  against  me,  by 
men  who,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  are  labouring  to 
establish  their  own  tyrannical  power,  and  to  gratify  their  own 
sensual  appetites,  t  I  am  fighting  under  your  banner,  and 
under  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  It  is  by  your  wisdom 
and  your  authority  that  peace  must  be  restored  to  the  Chris- 
tian world." 

..  It  was  in  language  like  this  that  the  prince  of  literature  ad* 
dressed  himself  to  the  rulers  of  the  age.  The  danger  which 
impended  over  his  head  was  averted ;  the  secular  power  inter- 
posed, and  the  vultures  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  prey 
which  in  fancy  they  had  already  clutched  They  then  turned 
their  eyes  elsewhere  in  search  of  other  victims,  and  they  were 
soon  found. 

It  was  in  Lorraine  first  that  blood  was  appointed  to  flow 
afresh.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Reformation,  there  had 
been  an  alliance  in  fanaticism  between  Paris  and  the  country 
of  the  Guises.  If  Paris  was  at  peace  for  a  while,  Lorraine 
took  up  the  work,  and  then  Paris  began,  again,  to  give  time 
for.  Nancy  and  Mete  to  recruit  their  strength.  The  first  blow, 
apparently,  was  destined  to  fall  upon  an  excellent  man,  one  of 
the  refugees  of  Basle,  a  friend  of  Farel  and  Toussaint     The 

♦  Niri  princepi  ipeonm^yolantaU  per  omnia  paratrit,  dfectur  ftator 
haretioorum  et  deatitui  potent  per  eccletiam.    (Er,  Epp.  p*  1108.) 
t  Simulate  religions  pratoxtu,  ventm  tyruuatftfqa*  mmb^  negttim 
is.  (IWd.|wa^} 
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Chevalier  eTEseh,  while  residing'  at  Metz,  ted  not  Been  *M* 
IV  screen  himself  from  the  stnpiciona  of  the  priests,  ft  was 
ascertained  that  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Christian* 
'of  the  Evangelic  Faith,  and  on  that  discovery  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Pont-k-Motissonf,  a  place  situated  five  miles  from 
Mete,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle .*  Th«  tidings  filled  tlft 
French  refugees,  and  the  Swiss  themselves,  with  the  deepest 
concern.  "Alas!  for  that  innocent  heart  f  exclaimed  CEcfc- 
hnrpadins:  tt  I  have  fall  confidence  in  the  Lord,"  added  he, 
*that  he  will  preserve  this  man  to  as,  either  in  life  as  * 
pieacher  of  righteousness,  to  make  known  His  name ;  or  m 
death  to  confess  Him  as  a  martyr"!  But  at  the  same  thna 
CBcolampadius  censured  the  thoughtlessness,— the  precipi- 
tancy,— and  what  he  termed  the  imprudent  zeal  for  which 
the  French  refugees  were  distinguished.  "  I  wish,"  said  he, 
m  that  my  dear  friends,  the  worthy  gentlemen  of  France,  would 
not  he  so  eager  to  return  to  their  own  country,  until  they 
have  made  all  due  enquiries  beforehand ;  for  the  devil  lays 
his  snares  every  where.  Nevertheless,  let  them  obey  the  Spirit 
*f  Chrfet,  and  may  that  Spirit  never  forsake  them."t 

There  was  reason,  indeed,  to  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the 
chevalier.  The  rancour  of  the  enemy  had  broken  out  in 
Lorraine  with  redoubled  fury.  Brother  Bonaventure  Renel, 
the  principal  of  the  cordeliers,  and  the  confessor  of  Duke  An- 
thony the  Good,  a  man  of  an  audacious  temper,  and  of  retjf 
questionable  moral  character,  allowed  that  weak  prince,  who 
feigned  from  1508  to  1544,  a  large  measure  of  license  in  hfs 
pleasures ;  and  persuaded  htm  on  the  other  hand,  by  Way  or 
atonement,  as  it  were,  to  exercise  a  merciless  severity  against 
nil  innovators.  *  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  one,"  said  the 
prince,  profiting  by  the  able  instructions  of  Renel,  "if  he  can 
repeat  the  J***eraud  the  Av*Maria ;  the  greatest  doctor* 
mre-those  who  occasion  the  greatest  d  warders!"  § 

*  Norter  cftptav  drtinetar  in  Bandanas*  qtrimrwe  ffifflftm  «  Mdtk. 
(GESooL  FutMo  Epp.  p.  901.) 

t  ▼«!  vifwi  iufcwown,  vel  TOrtbim  matynmw*r*tML    (IfeH.) 

t  NoUamc*riMUDo»dommofmco«GaIto 
J  A*m  4m  Maityw,  p.  f». 
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,  TofceHs  the  ead  of  the  year  1524,  iafarination  was- 
■rayed  to  the  Duke's  court,  that  a  pastor,  named  Schach,  wits 
peaching  anew  kind  of  doctrine  in  the  town  of  Saint  M9- 
jpolyte,  at  the  loot  of  the  Vosages.  «  Let  diem  return  to  their 
rduty,"  aaid  Anthony  the  Good,  aor  I  wiil  march  against  the 
town,  and  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword  J"* 

Hereupon  the  faithful  pastor  resolved  to  derate  himself  te 
&»  flock:  he  repaired  ta  Nancy,  where  the  prince  resided. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was  lodged  in  a  noisome  pri- 
dian, undo?  the  custody  of  hrutal  and  cruel  men>~-a&d  now  at 
Jaat  brother  Bona  venture  had  the  heretic  in  his  power.     It 
.was  he  who  presided  at  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  ex- 
amined. "  Heretic !"  cried  he,  addressing  the  prisoner,  "  Judasi 
Devil  I"     Schuch,  preserving  the  utmost  tranquillity  and  com- 
posure, made  no  reply  to  these  insults ;  but  holding  in  his  hand 
m  i,  little  Bible,  all  covered  with  notes  which  he  had  written  tik 
it,  he  meekly  and  earnestly  confessed  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified  \     On  a  sudden,  he  assumed  a  more  animated  raieri, 
r-isteod  up  boldly,  raised  his  voice  as  if  moved  by  the  Spirit 
from  on  high, — and,  looking  his  judges  in  the  lace,  denounced 
against  them  the  fearful  judgments  of  God. 

Brother  Bonaventare  and  his  companions,  inwardly  appai! 
ad,  yet  agitated  with  rage,  rushed  upon  him  at  once  with  va- 
Jiemeat  criest  snatched  away  the  Bible,  from  which  he  read 
jtfiose  menaching  words,— and  "jaging  like  so  many  mad 
dogs,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  because  they  could  not  wreak 
their  fury  on  the  doctrine,  carried  the  book  to  their  convent, 
and  burnt  it  there/  *t 

,.  The  whole  coatt  of  Lorraine  resounded  with  the  obstinacy 
and  presumption  of  the  minister  of  St  Hippolyte  j  and  the 
prince,  impelled  by  curiosity  to  hear  the  heretic,  resolved  to 
he  present  at  his  final  examination, — secretly,  however,  and 
concealed  from  the  view  of  the  spectators.  But  as  the  into* 
rogatory  was  conducted  in  Latin,  he  could  not  understand  it ; 
only  he  was  struck  with  the  sted&st  aspect  of  the  minister, 

*  jpjuctes  ass  Martyrs,  p.  95. 

t  Actct  des  Martyw,  rcctwfllii  par  Crispin,  «a  fir.  p.  97. 
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who  seemed  to  be  neither  vanquished  nor  abashed.  Indignant 
si  this  obstinacy,  Anthony  the  Good  started  from  his  seat,  and 
said  as  he  retired,—"  Why  dispute  any  longer?  He  denies 
the  sacrament  of  the  mass;  let  them  proceed  to  execution 
against  him."*  Schnch  was  immediately  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alira  When  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  him, 
kt  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  mildly  made  answer ;  "  I 
was  f  lad  whjpn  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 

theLofd."t 

On  the  19th  August,  1525*  the  whole  eky  of  Nancy  was 
in  motion.  The  bells  gare  notice  of  the  death  t>f  a  heretic. 
The  mournful  procession  set  out  It  must  pass  before  the 
eoarent  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  there  the  whole  fraternity  were 
gathered  in  joyful  expectation  before  the  door.  As  soon  ae 
Schnch  made  his  appearance,  Father  Bonavenrore,  pointing 
to  the  carved  images  over  the  convent  gateway,  cried  out 
"  Heretic,  pay  honour  to  God,  his  mother,  and  the  saints  !"— 
uO  hypocrites !"  replied  Bcbuch,  standing  erect  before  those 
nieces  of  wood  and  stone,  u  God  will  destroy  you,  and  bring 
your  deceits  to  light!" 

When  the  martyr  reached  the  place  of  execution  his  books 
were  first  burnt  ia  his  presence,  and  then  he  was  called  upon 
to  recant;  but  he  refused,  saying,  "  Thou,  God,  hast  called 
me,  and  thou  wilt  strengthen  me  to  the  end  ;"$ — and  immedi- 
ately he  began  with  a  loud  voice,  to  repeat  the  51st  Psalm, 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God  \  according  to  thy  loving- 
Jcindaess!"  Having  mounted  the  pile,  he  continued  to  recite 
the  psalm  until  the  smoke  and  flames  stifled  his  voice. 

Thus  did  the'  persecutors  in  France  and  Lorraine  behold  a 
leaewai  of  their  triumphs, — their  counsels  had  at  length  been 
Allowed.  At  Nancy  the  ashes  of  a  heretic  had  been  scattered 
to  the  winds:  this  seemed  a  challenge  addressed  to  the  capital 
of  France.    What !  should  Beda  and  Lecouturier  be  the  last 

*  Hktoire  de  Frsacob  ler  par  GsKard,  iv.  p.  333. 
t  Psalm  exxii.  1. 

%  Eum  auctorem  vocationis  sue  atqoe  conservator*  ad  extrsmm 
usqus  spiritual  rtcognovit.    (Acta  Mart.  p.  908.) 
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W  «hW  their  zeal  far  the  Pope?  Rather  Ik ottebtarmg pifcr 
Serve  as  the  signal  for  another,  and  heresy,  swept  from  tbd 
toil  of  France,  would  soon  be  driven  back  beyond  the  Rhine, 

But  Beda  was  not  to  pursue  his  successful  career,  until  9 
contest,  half  serious,  half  ludicrous,  had  taken  place  between' 
him  and  one  of  those  men  with  whom  the  struggle  against 
Popery  was  only  a  capricious  effort  of  the  intellect,  not  the! 
solemn  engagement  and  willing  duty  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  learned  men  whom  Briqonnet  had  allured  tct 
his  diocese  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  named  Peter  CaroKf 
a  man  of  a  vain  and  frivolous  cast  of  mind,  and  as  quarrelsome 
And  litigious  as  Beda  himself  Caroli  viewed  the  new  doctrine 
as  the  means  of  making  an  impression,  and  of  thwarting  Beda, 
whose  ascendancy  he  could  not  endure. — Accordingly  on  his 
return  from  Meaux  to  Paris  he  caused  a  great  sensation,  by 
introducing  into  every  pulpit  what  was  called  "the  new  way 
#f  preaching."  Then  began  a  pernicious  strife  between  th* 
two  doctors;  it  wad  blow  for  blow  and  trick  for  trick.  Beda 
cites  Caroli  before  the  Sorbonne,  and  Caroli  summons  him 
before  the  episcopal  court  to  answer  lor  an  infringement  of 
privilege.  The  Sorbonne  proceeds  with  the  enquiry,  and 
Oarroli  gives  intimation  of  an  appeal  to  the  Parliament.  A 
provisional  sentence  excludes  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  still  ha 
goes  on  preaching  in  *H  the  churches  of  Paris.  Being 
absolutely  forbidden  to  preach  in  any  pulpit,  he  takes  to  pub- 
licly exjxranding  the  Psalms  in  the  college  of  Cambray.  The 
Sorbonne  prohibits  him  from  continuing  that  practice,  but  he 
asks  permission  to  conclude  the  exposition  of  the  22d  Psalm 
which  he  has  begun.  Finally,  on  this  petition  being  rejected, 
he  posts  the  following  placard  on  the  college-gates : — "  Ptter 
CaroH,  being  desirous  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  sorted 
faculty,  has  ceased  to  teach;  he  will  resume  his  lectures, 
whenever  it  shall  pleas*  God,  at  the  verse  where  he  left  off; 
1  They  have  pierced  mt  hands  and  my  feet/  "  Thus 
bad  Beda  at  length  found  an  opponent  with  whom  he  was 
fairly  matched.  If  Caroli  had  defended  the  truth  in  right 
earnest,  the  stake  would  have  been  his  reward;  but  he  was 
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of  too  carnal  *  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  death* 
How  coald  capital  punishment  be  inflicted  on  a  man  wfw* 
laughed  his  judges  out  of  countenance?  Neither  the  episcopal 
court,  nor  the  parliament,  nor  the  council,  could  ever  proceed 
to  a  definitive  judgment  in  his  cause.  Two  such  men  aa 
Caroli  would  have  wearied  out  the  activity  of  Beda  himself; — • 
bat  two  like  him  the  Reformation  did  not  produce.* 

This  troublesome  contest  concluded,  Beda  applied  himself 
to  matters  of  more  serious  concern.  Happily  for  the  syndic 
of  the  Sorbonne,  there  were  men  who  gave  persecution  a 
better  hold  of  them  than  Caroli.  Briconnet,  indeed,  and- 
Erasmus,  and  Lefevre,  and  Berquin  had  escaped  him;  but 
since  he  cannot  reach  these  distinguished  personages,  he  wiU 
content  himself  with  meaner  victims.  The  poor  youth,  James 
Pavanne,  ever  since  his  abjuration  at  Christmas,  1524,  had 
done  nothing  but  weep  and  sigh. .  He  was  constantly  seen 
with  a  gloomy  brow,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  groaning 
inwardly,  and  muttering  reproaches  against  himself  for  having 
denied  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  t 

Pavanne  undoubtedly  was  the  most  retiring  and  the  most 
inoffensive  of  men ; — but  what  of  that  % — he  had  been  at  Meaux, 
and  this,  in  those  days,  was  sufficient  "Pavanne  has 
relapsed !"  was  the  cry :  "  the  dog  has  returned  to  his  vomit, 
and  the  swine  that  was  washed  to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire.1' 
He  was  seized  immediately,  cast  into  prison,  and  after  a  while 
brought  before  the  judges.  This  was  all  that  young  Pavanne  ' 
desired. — He  felt  his  mind  relieved  as  soon  as  the  fetters  wens 
fastened  on  his  limbs,  and  recovered  all  his  energy  in  the  opea 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ !  %  The  persecutors  smiled  whea 
they  saw  that  this  time  nothing  coul&sdisappoint  them  of  . 
their  victim, — no  recantation, — no  flight, — no  intervention  of 

•  Gerdesios,  Historia  saeculi  xvi.  renovati  p.  59.  D'Argentre*,  Colleo* 
tio  Judiciorura  de  novis  erroribus  H.  p.  21. — Gaillard,  Hist  de  Francois  L 
tooi.  ir.  p.  233. 

t  Animi  factum  suum  detestaniis  dolorem,  rape  declarcvcrit.  (Asia 
Mart  p.  903.) 

X  Pniam  Teligionis  Christiana  confetsiooem  addit.    (Ibid,  p.  903.) 
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•  powerful  protection.  The  meekness  of  the  youA,  his  cm* 
dour,  his  courage,  were  altogether  unavailing  to  appease  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  He,  on  the  contrary,  looked  on  them 
with  affection, — for  by  loading  him  with  chains,  they  had 
restored  his  peace  of  mind  and  his  joy, — but  that  benevolent 
look  of  his  only  hardened  their  hearts  the  more.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  him  were  conducted  with  all  despatch,  and  a  , 
very  short  time  had  elapsed  before  a  pile  was  erected  in  the 
Place  de  Grfcve,  on  which  Pavanne  made  a  joyful  end,— 
strengthening  by  his  example  all  who  in  that  great  eity  had 
openly  or  secretly  embraced  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
-  But  this  was  not  enough  for  the  Sorbonne.  If  men  of  mean 
condition  only  are  to  be  sacrificed,  their  number  at  least  must 
make  amends  for  their  want  of  rank.  The  flames  in  the  Place 
de  Grfcve  have  struck  terror  into  Paris  and  into  the  whole  of 
France ;  but  another  pile,  kindled  on  some  other  spot,  will 
redouble  that  terror.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  conversation  at 
the  court,  in  the  colleges,  in  the  workshop  of  the  artisan ;  and 
•tokens  like  these,  better  than  all  the  edicts  that  can  be  issued, 
will  prove  that  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Par- 
liament, are  determined  to  sacrifice  the  very  last  heretic  to  the 
anathemas  of  Rome, 

In  the  forest  of  Livry,  three  leagues  distant  from  Paris,  and 
not  far  from  the  site  <  b§  an  ancient  abbey  of  the  order  of  St 
Augustin,  lived  a  hermit,  who,  having  chanced  in  his  wan- 
derings to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  men  of  Meaux,  had  received 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  into  his  heart  *  The  poor  hermit  had 
felt  himself  rich  indeed  that  day  in  his  solitary  retreat,  when, 
along  with  the  scanty  dole  of  bread  which  public  charity  had 
afforded  him,  he  brought  home  Jesus  Christ  and  his  grace. 
He  understood  from  that  time  how  much  better  it  is  to  give 
than  to  receive.  He  went  from  cottage  to  cottage  in  the 
villages  around,  and  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
began  to  speak  to  the  poor  peasants  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  free 

*  Cette  semence  de  Faber  et  de  sea  disciples,  prise  au  grenier  de  La- 
ther,, germa  dans  le  sot  esprit  d'un  ermite  qui  se  tenait  pre*  la  vUle  de 
Pans.    (Hist.  Catholique  de  notre  temps  par  £L  Fontaine,  Paris,  1563.) 
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pardon  which  k  offers  to  erery  burthened  soul, — a  pardott 
infinitely  more  precious  than  any  priestly  absolution.*  The 
good  hermit  of  Larry  was  soon  widely  known  in  the  neigh* 
boarbood  of  Paris ;  many  came  to  risit  him  at  his  poor  her- 
mitage, and  he  discharged  the  office  of  a  kind  and  faith/hi 
missionary  to  the  simple-minded  in  all  the  adjacent  districts. 

It  was  not  long  before  intelligence  of  what  was  doing  by 
the  new  evangelist  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Paris.  The  hermit  was  seized,— dragged  from 
his  hermitage— from  his  forest — from  the  fields  he  had  daily 
traversed,— thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  that  great  city  which  be 
had  always  shunned, — brought  to  judgment, — convicted, — 
and  sentenced  to  "  the  exemplary  punishment  of  being  burnt 
by  a  slow  fire."t 

In  order  to  render  the  example  the  more  striking,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  be  burnt  in  the  close  of  Notre  Dame; 
before  that  celebrated  cathedral,  which  typifies  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  whole  of  the  clergy  were 
convened,  and  a  degree  of  pomp  was  displayed  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  solemn  festivals.^  A  desire  was  shown  to  attract 
all  Paris,  if  possible,  to  the  place  of  execution.  "The  great 
bell  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  swinging  heavily,"  says 
**  historian,  "  to  rouse  the  people  all  over  Paris."  And  ac- 
cordingly from  every  surrounding  avenue,  the  people  came 
flocking  to  the  spot.  The  deep-toned  reverberations  of  the 
•bell  made  the  workmen  quit  his  task,  the  student  cast  aside  his 
'bocks,  the  shopkeeper  forsake  his  traffic,  the  soldier  start  from 
the  guardroom  bench, — and  already  the  close  was  filled  with 
a  dense  crowd,  which  was  continually  increasing. $  The 
hermit,  attired  in  the  robes  appropriated  to  obstinate  heretics, 
bareheaded,  and  with  bare  feet,  was  led  out  before  the  doors 

•  Lequel  par  lea  villages  qu'il  firequentait,  sous  couleur  de  fbiie  sea 
qaetes,  teaait  propoa  heretkpiea.  (Hiat.  Catholique  de  matte  temps  par 
,«.  FoHtani^  Pans,  1669.) 

t  Histoire  catholique  de  notre  tempi,  par  Fontaine. 

t  Avec  une  grande  ceremonie.  (Histoire  des  Egl.  Re£  par.  Theod.  da 
3eze;tp.  4.) 

f  Hbtoire  des  Egl.  Ref.  par  Theod  de  Beze,  i.  p.  4. 
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of  the  cathedral  Tranquil,  firm,  and  collected,  he  replied  to. 
the  exhortations  of  the  confessors,  who  presented  him  withth*> 
crucifix,  only  by  declaring  that  his  hope  rested  solely  on  the 
mercy  of  God.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  stood  kt 
the  front  rank  of  the  spectators,  observing  his  constancy,  and  the; 
effect  it  produced  upon  the  people,  cried  aloud — "  He  is  a  mam 
foredoomed  to  the  fires  of  hell."*  The  clang  of  the  great, 
v  bell,  which  all  this  while  was  rung  with  a  rolling  stroke, 
while  it  stunned  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  served  to  heighten 
the  solemnity  of  that  mournful  spectacle.  At  length  the  belli 
was  silent, — and  the  martyr  having  answered  the  last  inter*, 
rogatory  of  his  adversaries  by  saying  that  he  was  resolved  to, 
die  in  the  faith  of  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  underwent  his  sentence 
of  being  "  burnt  by  a  slow  fire."  And  so,  in  the  cathedral, 
close  of  Notre  Dame,  beneath  the  stately  towers  erected  by% 
the  piety  of  Louis  the  younger,  amidst  the  cries  and  tumultu-, 
ous  excitement  of  a  vast  population,  died  peaceably,  a  man 
whose  name  history  has  not  deigned  to  transmit  to  us, — "  the 
hermit  of  Livry ." 

While  men  were  thus  engaged  in  destroying  the  first  con* 
fessors  of  Jesus  Christ  in  France,  God  was  raising  up  others 
gifted  with  ampler  powers  for  his  service.  A  modest  student 
—a  humble  hermit — might  be  dragged  to  the  stake,  and 
Beda  might  almost  persuade  himself  that  the  doctrine  they 
proclaimed  would  perish  with  them.  But  Providence  has  ret 
sources  which  the  world  knows  not  of  The  Gospel,  like  the 
fabled  bird  of  antiquity,  contains  within  itself  a  principle  of  life 
which  the  flames  can  never  reach,  and  from  the  ashes  in 
which  it  seemed  to  lie  extinguished,  it  springs  afresh,  pure  and 
vigorous  as  ever.  Often,  when  the, storm  is  id  its  height, 
when  the  fiery  bolt  of  persecution  appears  to  have  laid  the 
truth  prostrate,  and  enduring,  impenetrable  darkness  to  have 
closed  over  it, — even  at  that  moment  there  comes  a  gleam  of. 
light,  and  announces  a  great  deliverance  at  hand*  So,  when 
ajl  earthly  powers  were  leagued  together  in  France  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  the  Reformation,  God  was  preparing  an  mstru- 
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,  apparently  feeble,  to  maintain  His  rights  at  a  future  day, 
tad  with  more  than  human  intrepidity  to  defend  His  cause. 
Averting  ou»  eyes  from  the  persecutions  and  cruelties  which 
have  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  since  Francis  1.  became 
the  prisoner  of  Charles—let  us  turn  them  on  a  child  who 
•hall  hereafter  be  called  forth  to  take  his  station  as  a  leader  of 
a  mighty  host  in  the  holy  warfare  of  Israel. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  university  of  Paria 
who  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  great  bell,  was  a  young  scholar 
of  sixteen,  a  native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  of  middle  stature  * 
cad  pale,  and  somewhat  dark  complexion,  whose  powerful 
and  sagacious  mind  was  indicated  by  the  keenness  and  pecu- 
liar brightness  of  his  eye,  and  the  animated  expression  of  his 
oountenance.  His  dress,  which  was  extremely  neat,  but  per- 
fectly unostentatious,  corresponded  to  the  modesty  and  de- 
corum of  his  character,  t  This  young  man,  whose  name  was 
John  Cauvuv  or  Calvin,  was  a  student  at  the  college  of  La 
Marche,  of  which  Mathurin  Cordier,  a  man  celebrated  for  his 
integrity,  learning,  and  peculiar  skill  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  was  at  that  time  the  regent  Educated  in  all  the  super- 
stitions of  Popery,  the  student  of  Noyon  was  blindly  sub- 
missive to  the  Church,  dutifully  observant  of  all  the  practices 
she  enjoined,^  and  fully  persuaded  that  heretics  well  deserved 
the  flames  to  which  they  were  delivered.  The  blood  which 
was  then  flowing  in  Paris  was,  in  Jiis  eyes,  an  additional  ag- 
gravation of  the  crime  of  heresy.  But,  although  by  natural 
disposition  timid,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  soft  and  pusil- 
lanimous^ he  wa^  endowed  with  that  uprightness  of  mind,  and 
that  generosity  of  heart  which  induce  men  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  the  convictions  of  their  conscience.    Vainly,  there 

•  Statura  fait  mediocri,  colore  sub  pallklo  et  nigricante,  oralis  ad  mor- 
tem usque  limpidis,  quique  ingenii  aagacitatem  tesiarentur.  (Bezos  Vita 
Oalvinl) 

t  Cuttu  corporis  neque  eufto  aequo  sordido  sed  qui  singularem  mo- 
festtam  deceit    (U»d.) 

t  Primo  ouidem  quum  f upentitionibus ,  Papain*  magia  pertmacUae 
addictus  ossein.    (Calr.  Prtsf.  ad  Psalm.) 

•  Ego  qui  natura  tlmideK«olIi  et  pusilto  anbno  me  esse  fcteor    (Ibid.) 
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f*s%*  were  those  appalling  spectacles  presented  to  him  in  nig 
youth ;  vain  was  the  example  of  the  murderous  flames  kindled 
in  the  Place  de  Greve  and  in  the  close  of  Notre  Dame,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Gospel.  The 
remembrance  of  such  horrors  could  not,  afterwards,  deter  him 
from  entering  on  that  "  new  way"  which  seemed  to  lead  only  to 
the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold.  In  other  respects  the  character 
of  the  youthful  Calvin  afforded  indications  of  what  he  was 
hereafter  to  become.  The  austerity  of  his  morals  was  tht 
precursor  of  equal  austerity  in  his  doctrine,  and  the  scholar 
of  sixteen  already  gave  promise  of  a  man  who  would  take  up 
in  earnest  all  that  should  be  imparted  to  him,  and  would 
rigidly  exact  from  others  what,  in  his  own  case,  he  felt  it  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  perform.  Silent  and  grave  while 
attending  on  the  college  lectures,  taking  no  pleasure  in  the 
sports  and  idle  frolics  which  others  pursued  during  the  hours 
of  recreation; — shrinking  in  disgust  from  all  participation  in 
vice,*  he  sometimos  censured  the  disorders  of  his  fellow-pupils 
with  severity — with  a  measure,  even,  of  acrimony. f  Accord* 
ingty,  a  canon  of  Noyon  assures  us  that  his  companions  had 
surnamed  him  the  "  accusative"^  He  stood  among  them  as 
the  representative  of  conscience  and  duty, — so  far  was  he  from 
being  in  reality  what  some  calumniators  endeavoured  to  make 
him.  The  pale  aspect,  the  piercing  eye  of  a  student  of  sixteen 
already  inspired  his  associates  wkh  more  respect  than  the 
black  gowns  of  their  masters ;  and  this  boy  from  Picardy, 
low  in  stature,  and  timid  in  demeanour,  who  came  day  by  day 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  benches  of  the  college  of  La  Marche, 
was,  even  then,  by  the  seriousness  of  his  conversation  and 
sobriety  of  his  life  unconsciously  discharging  the  office  of  a 
minister  and  a  Reformer. 

Nor  was  it  in  these  particulars  alone  that  the  stripling  of 
Noyon  evinced  his  superiority  to  his  compeers.     His  extreme 

*  Summam  in  moribus  aflectabat  gravitatem  et  paucorum  hominum 
eonsuetudine  utebatur.    (Rcemundi  Hist.  H®res.  vii.  10.) 
t  Severus  omnium  in  suis  sodalibus  censor.    (Bezs  Vita.  Calv.)    • 
X  Ann&ief  de  VEgfae  de  Noyon  par  LevasfeuTj  Chanoine,  p.  11561     » 
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timidity  twnatimee  restrained  kirn  from  ma»ife*injf  the  aati 
pithy  he  felt  to  vanity  and  to  vice;  but  in  his  studies  he  was 
already  exerting  all  the  force  of  hi*  genius,  and  all  the  intein 
tity  of  his  will, — and  any  one  who  observed  him,  might  bavo 
predicted  that  his  life  would  be  consumed  in  labour.  The  fa- 
cility of  his  comprehension  was  wonderful, — while  his  class* 
fellows  were  advancing  by  painful  steps,  be  was  bounding 
lightly  over  the  course, — and  the  knowledge  which  others 
were  long  in  acquiring  superficially,  was  instantaneously  seiz* 
ed  by  his  youthful  genius,  and  permanently  impressed  on  hit 
memory.  His  masters,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  ranks,  and  introduce  him  singly  to  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.* 

Among  his  fellow-students  were  Jhe  young  men  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Mommor,  a  house  reckoned  among  the  first  nobility 
ef  Picardy.  John  Calvin  was  intimately  connected  with  thest 
young  noblemen,  especially  with  Claude,  who  at  a  later  period 
was  abbot  of  St  Eloi,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Com- 
mentary on  Seneca.  It  was  in  their  company  that  he  had 
come  to  Paris.  His  lather,  Gerard  Calvin,  notary  apostolic, 
and  procurator-fiscal  of  the  county  of  Noyon,  secretary  of  the 
diocese,  and  proctor  of  the  chapter, f  was  a  man  of  judgment 
and  ability,  whose  talents  had  raised  him  to  offices  which 
were  sought  after  by  the  best  families ;  and  all  the  noblesse  oi 
the  province,  but  particularly  the  illustrious  family  of  Mom- 
mor, entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  him.  J  Gerard,  who 
resided  at  Noyon,$  had  married  a  young  woman  from  Cam- 
bray,  named  Jane  Lefranq,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and 

*  Exculto  ipsiue  ingenio  quod  ei  jam  turn  erat  acenimam,  ita  profecit 
at  ceteris  sodsiibus  in  grammattces  curriculo  relictis  ad  diajectico*  et  alia* 
rum  quasvocant  artium  stadium  promoveretur.    (Beza.) 

t  Levasseur,  docteur  de  la  Sorbonne,  annates  de  I'Eglise  Cath&bralo 
de  Noyon,  p.  1151.    Drelincourt,  Defense  de  CaWin,  p.  198. 

X  Erat  is  Gerardus  non  parvi  judicii  et  consitii  homo,  ideoque  nebulta* 
•jus  regionis  pie  risque  cams.    (Beza.) 

§  "  On  the  spot  where  now  stands  a  house,  distinguished  by  the  sign 
of  the  Stag."  (Desmay,  Doct  de  la  Sorbonne.  Vit  de  Jean  Calvin, 
heiosiar^ua,  p,  3a    Levaas*ur,  ^nn.  d«  Noyon,  p.  U5X) 
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;worthy  of  «teem  for  her  humble  piety,  by  whom  he  had  al* 
ready  had  a  son  called  Charles,  when  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1509,  she  gave  birth  to  a  second  son,  who  received  the  name 
of  John,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St.  Godebert  •  A 
tbiid  son,  named  Anthony,  who  died  young,  and  two  daugh- 
ter, tnade  up  the  entire  family  of  the  procurator-fiscal  of  Noyon. 
Gerard  Calvin,  living  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  chief  men  of  the  province, 
Was  desirous  that  his  children  should  receive  the  same  educa- 
tion as  those  of  the  highest  rank.  John,  in  whom  he  had 
perceived  an  early  development  of  talent,  was  brought  up  with 
the  children  of  the  family  of  Momraor :  he  lived  in  the  house 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  shared  in  the  lessons  of  the  young 
Claude.  The  effect  of  early  discipline  and  culture  in  such  a 
iamily  was  to  impart  to  his  intellectual  character  a  degree  of 
refinement  which  otherwise  it  could  scarcely  have  acquired.f 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  college  of  Capeites,  an  es- 
tablishment within  the  city  of  -Noyon4  The  child  had  but 
few  recreations.  That  severity,  which  was  one  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  son,  found  a  place  likewise  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  father.  Gerard  brought  him  up  rigidly, — from 
his  earliest  years  he  was  obliged  to  bend  to  the  inflexible 
rule  of  duty, — which  after  a  little  while  became  habitual  to 

*  The  calumnious  and  extravagant  tales  which  have  been  circulated 
in  regard  to  the  person  of  Calvin,  may  be  traced  to  a  very  early  origin. 
J.  Levasseur,  who  was  afterwards  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Noyon,  relates 
that  when  his  mother  brought  him  into  the  world,  the  birth  of  the  child 
was  preceded  by  the  preternatural  appearance  of  a  swarm  of  large  flies, 
— •'  a  sure  presage  that  he  would  be  an  evil  speaker  apd  slanderer." 
(Annates  de  la  Cathe  Jrale  de  Noyon,  p.  1 15.)  These  absurdities  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  which  have  been  invented  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Reformer  may  be  safely  left  to  refute  themselves  without  any  effort 
on  our  part,  [n  our  own  day,  those  among  the  Romish  doctors  who  are 
not  ashamed  to  employ  the  weapons  of  calumny,  make  a  selection  of 
these  coarse  and  ridiculous  stories,  not  daring  to  repeat  them  all ;  yet 
they  are  all  of  equal  value. 

t  Domi  vest  he  puer  educates,  iisdem  tecum  studiis  initiatus  primam 
vitft  et  literarum  disciplinam  familis  vestre  nobilissims  acceptam  refer* 
(Calv.  Prof,  in  Senecam  ad  Claudium.) 

t  Desmay,  Remarque*,  p.  31.    (Drelincourt,  Defense,  p.  156.) 
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him, — and  thus  ihe  influence  of  the  father  counteracted  that 
of  the  family  of  Mommor.  Timid  by  nature,-«-with  some- 
thing, as  he  teils  us  himself,  of  rustie  bashfulness  in  his  dispo- 
sition,*— and  reudered  still  more  diffident  by  his  father's  se- 
verity, John  would  often  escape  from  the  splendid  mansion  of 
his  protectors,  to  bury  himself  in  solitude  and  obscurity.!  In 
hours  of  seclusion  like  this,  his  youthful  spirit  grew  familiar 
with  lofty  conceptions.  It  appears  that  he  sometimes  went  to 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Pont  PEveque,  where  his  grand- 
father inhabited  a  cottage,}  and  where  other  relatives  also, 
who  at  a  later  period  changed  their  name  through  hatred  of 
the  heresiarch,  then  offered  a  kindly,  welcome  to  the  sou  of  the 
procurator-fiscal.  But  it  was  to  study,  chiefly,  that  young- 
Calvin  devoted  his  days.  While  Luther,  who  was  to  act  upoa 
the  mass  of  the  people,  was  brought  up  at  first  as  a  peasantffc 
ton,  Calvin,  ordained  to  act  chiefly  as  a  theologian  and  a  rea- 
aoner,  and  to  become  the  legislator  of  the  renovated  Church, 
received,  even  in  bb  childhood,  a  more  liberal  education. § 

A  spirit  of  piety  evinced  itself  betimes  in  the  child's  heart 
One  of  his  biographers  tells  us  that  he  was  taught,  while  yet 
young,  to  pray  in  the  open  air,  under  the  vault  of  heaven, — a 
practice  which  helped  to  awaken  within  his  soul  the  sentiment 
of  an  omnipresent  Deity.  ||     But  although  Calvin  may,  even 
in  his  earliest  years,  have  heard  the  voice  of  God  addressed  to 
1  his  heart,  no  one  in  the  city  of  Noyon  was  more  exact  than 
he  in  the  observance  of  every  rule  established  by  the  Church. 
Gerard,  therefore,  remarking  the   bent  of  his   mind,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  devoting  his  son  to  theology.il    The* 
knowledge  of  his  destination  contributed  undoubtedly  to  in> 
*  Ego  qui  natura  subrusticus.    (Prof,  ad  Pialm.) 
t  Umbram  et  otium  temper  amavi  .  .  .  ktebrai  catare.    (PraC  «p 
Psalm.) 

X  "  It  is  reported  that  his  grandfather  was  a  cooper." .  (Dreiincourt, 
p.  36.    Levasseur  ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1151.) 
%  Henry,  das  Leben  Calvins,  p.  29. 

il  Calvin's  Leben  von  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1794.    The  author  does  not 
quote  the  authority  on  which  he  relates  this  fact 

IT  DesiinArat  autem  euro  pater  ab  initio  theologie  studits,  quod  in  ilia 
•tiamtetieiaetatoimnunmBod  (Bets,  Vita  Gatv.1 
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press  upon  bis  mind  that  serious  andtheological  cast  by  wktfb 
it  was  afterwards  distinguished.  His  intellect  was  formed  by 
nature  to  take  a  decided  bias  from  the  first,  and  to  nourish  th» 
most  elevated  thoughts  at  an  early  age.  The  report  that  be 
was  a  chorister  boyjrt  this  time  is  admitted  by  his  adversaries 
themselves  to  be  destitute  of  foundation ;  but  they  confidently 
affirm  that  while  yet  a  child,  he  was  seen  in  religious  proces- 
sions carrying,  instead  of  a  cross,  a  sword  wkh  a  cross-shaped 
hilt*  "  A  presage,"  they  add,  "  of  what  he  waji  one  day  t<* 
become."  "  The  Lord  has  rftade  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword,** 
says  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  in  Isaiah.  The  same  may  be 
Said  of  Calvin. 

Gerard  was  poor:  the  education  of  his  son.  was  burthen- 
some  to  him,  and  he  wished  to  attach  him  irrevocably  to  the 
church.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  appointed  co* 
odjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Mete,  when  only  four  years  old.  It 
was  then  a  common  practice  to  bestow  ecclesiastical  titles  and 
revenues  upon  children.  Alphonso  of  Portugal  was  created 
a  cardinal  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  at  the  age  of  eight :  Odet  do 
Chatillon  received  the  same  dignity  from  Clement  the  Seventh 
at  the  age  of  eleven ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  celebrated 
Mother  Angelica,  of  Port  Royal,  was  made  coadjutrix  of  that 
convent  at  the  age  of  seven.-  Gerard^  who  died  a  faithful 
Catholic,  was  regarded  with  favour  by  Charles  de  Hangest, 
bishop  of  Noyon,  and  his  vicars-general.  Accordingly,  the' 
chaplaincy  of  La  Geaine  having  become  vacant  by  the  resign 
nation  of  the  incumbent,  the  bishop,  on  the  15th  May,  1521, 
bestowed  that  benefice  on  John  Calvin,  whose  age  was  tben> 
nearly  twelve.  He  was  inducted  by  the  chapter  a  week  after* 
On  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  bishop  solemnly  cut  tho 
child's  hair  ;f  and  by  this  ceremony  of  tonsure  John  was  in- 
vested with  the  clerical  character,  and  became  capable  of  en- 
tering into  sacred  orders,  and  holding  a  benefice  without  re- 
siding on  the  spot. 

Thus  was  it  ordered  that  Calvin,  in  his  childhood,  should 

•  LevaMeur,  ami.  de  Noyon,  pp.  1159, 1173. 

t  Vie  de  Calvin  par  Desmay,  p.- 31  ;  T  -"vaaaeur,  p.  1158. 
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hare  personal  experience  of  the  abases  of  the  Church  of  Roma* 
There  was  not  a  tonsured  head  in  the  kingdom  more  sin* 
ctrely  pious  than  the  chaplain  of  La  Gesine,  and  the  thought- 
ill  child  was  himself  perhaps  a  little  astonished  at  the  opera- 
tion performed  by  the  bishop  and  his  vicars-general.  But  in. 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  revered  those  exalted  persona- 
ges too  highly  to  harbour  the  least  suspicion  regarding  the 
lawfulness  of  his  tonsure.  He  had  enjoyed  the  distinction 
about  two  yqars,  when  Noyon  was  visited  with  a  terrible  pes- 
tilence. Several  of  the  canons  petitioned  the  chapter  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  quit  the  city.  Already  many  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  struck  by  the  "  great  death ;"  and  Gerard 
began  to  reflect  with  alarm  that  his  son  John,  the  hope  of  his 
age,  mighf,  in  a  moment,  be  snatched  from  his  tenderness  by 
this  scourge  of  God.  The  children  of  the  Mommor  family 
were  going  to  Paris  to  continue  their  studies.  This  was  the 
very  opportunity  that  the  procurator-fiscal  had  always  desired 
for  his  son.  Why  should  he  separate  John  from  his  fellow- 
pspils  1  .On  the  5th  August,  1 523,  therefore,  he  presented  to 
the  chapter  a  petition  that  the  young  chaplain  might  have 
u  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  would,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  plague,  without  losing  his  allowances ;  which  was 
granted  accordingly,  until  the  feast  of  St  Remigius."*  Thus 
it  was  that  John  Calvin,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Quitted  his  pa- 
ternal home.  Calumny  must  be  intrepid  indeed,  to  attribute 
his  departure  to  other  causes,  and,  in  sheer  wantonness,  pro- 
voke that  disgrace  which  justly  recoils  on  all  who  give  cur* 
rency  to  evil  reports,  after  their  falsehood  has  been  demon- 
strated. It  would  appear,  that  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Calvin 
was  received  into  the  house  of  one  of  his  uncles,  Richard 
Cauvin,  who  lived  near  the  church  of  St  Germain  l'Auxer- 

*  The  particulars  here  given  rest  on  the  testimony  of  the  priest,  and 
vicar-general  Desmay,  (Jean  Calvin,  heresiarque,  p.  32,)  and  the  canon 
Levasseur,  (Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1160,)  who  found  them,  as  they  assure  us, 
in  the  registers  of  the  chapter  of  Noyon.  These  Romish  authors,  there- 
fore, refute  the  inventions  or  mistakes  of  Richelieu  and  other  writers.— 
See  the  preface* 
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mis.    "  And  so,  while  flying  from  the  plague,"  says  the  canon 
of  Noyon,  "  he  encountered  a  more  fatal  pestilence." 

A  new  world  opened  itself  to  the  young  man  in  this  me- 
tropolis of  literature.  He  determined  to  profit  hy  his  fortune, 
applied  himself  to  study,  and  made  great  progress  in  latinity. 
He  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
and  learned  from  that  great  master  to  employ  the  language 
of  the  Romans  with  an  ease,  a  purity,  an  idiomatic  grace 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  enemies  themselves.  But 
he  also  discovered  in  that  language  a  store  of  wealth  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  transfer  into  his  own. 

Hitherto  the  Latin  had  been  the  sole  language  of  literature. 
It  was,  and  even  to  our  own  days  it  has  continued,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romish  Church.  The  modern  tongues  of, 
Europe  were  created, — at  least  they  were  emancipated, — by 
the  Reformation.  The  exclusive  agency  of  the  priests  was 
now  at  an  end ;  the  people  were  called  upon  to  learn  and  to 
know  for  themselves.  In  this  single  fact  was  involved  the 
abrogation  of  the  language  of  tho  priests, — the  inauguration 
of  the  language  of  the  people.  It  is  not  to  the  Sorbonne  alone, 
— it  is  not  to  a  few  monks,  a  few  divines,  a  few  men  of  letters, 
that  the  new  doctrine  is  to  be  addressed ;  it  is  to  the  noble,  to 
the  burgher,  to  the  artisan, — all  men  now  are  to  be  preached 
to:  nay,  more, — all  men  now  are  to  become  preachers;  wool- 
combers  and  knights  no  less  than  curates  and  doctors.  A  new 
language,  therefore,  is  wanted,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  people  must  undergo  a  mighty  transforma- 
tion,— must  experience  a  happy  deliverance  from  its  shackles : 
drawn  from  the  common  uses  of  life,  it  must  be  indebted  to  a 
renovated  Christianity  for  its  patent  of  nobility.  The  Gospel,- 
so  long  laid  to  sleep,  is  now  awake  again :  it  appeals  to  the 
nation  at  large;  it  kindles  the  most  generous  affections  of  the 
soul;  it  opens  the  treasures  of  heaven  to  a  generation  whose 
thoughts  were  all  confined  within  the  petty  circle  of  the  world 
below ;  it  agitates  the  masses ;  it  speaks  to  them  of  God,  of 
man,  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Bible,  of  a  crown 
vol.  in  42 
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in  heaven,— It  may  be,  also,  of  a  scaffold  upon  earth.     Tha 
popular  idiom,  which  hitherto  had  been  employed  only  by  the 
chronicler  and  the  minstrel,  was  summoned,  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  act  a  new  part,  and  consequently  to  receive  a  new  de- 
velopment   Society  finds  a  new  world  rising  up  around  it ; 
and  for  this  new  world  there  must  needs  be  new  languages. 
The  Reformation  freed  the  French  language  from  the  swmk 
dling  bands  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  confined,  and  reared 
k  to  a  speedy  and  vigorous  maturity.    Since  then,  that  Ian* 
guage  has  had  full  possession  of  all  the  exalted  privileges  that 
belong  to  a  dialect  conversant  with  the  operations  of  mind  and 
the  great  concerns  of  heaven,— privileges  which,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Rome,  it  had  never  enjoyed.     True  it  is  that  tha 
people  form  their  own  language ;  they,  and  they  alone,  invent 
those  happy  words, — those  figurative  and  energetic  phrases, 
which  give  colouring  and  animation  to  human  speech.    But 
there  are  latent  powers  in  language  which  they  know  not 
how  to  elicit,  and  which  men  of  cultivated  intellect  can  alone 
call  into  action.     When  the  time  arrived  for  Calvin  to  en- 
gage in  discussion  and  controversy,  he  was  forced,  by  the  e* 
igency  of  the  case  to  enrich  his  native  tongue  with  modes  of 
expression  hitherto  unknown  to  it, — indicating  the  dependence, 
the  connection,  the  minute  diversity  of  ideas,  the  transition 
from  one  to  another,  and  the  various  steps  in  the  process  of 
logical  deductions. 

The  elements  of  all  this  were  already  working  m  the  brain 
of  the  young  student  of  the  college  of  La  Marcha  This 
child,  who  was  to  exert  so  powerful  a  mastery  over  the  human 
heart, .was  destined  to  exhibit  equal  power  in  bending  and 
moulding  to  his  will  the  idiom  which  was  to  serve  as  his  in* 
ttrument  The  French  of  Calvin  eventually  became  the  Ian* 
.  guage  of  Protestant  France,  and  when  we  speak  of  Protestant 
France,  we  speak  of  the  most  cultivated  portion  of  the  French 
nation ;  since  out  of  that  portion  arose  those  families  of  scholars 
and  dignified  magistrates,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  re* 
finement  of  the  national  character— out  of  that  portion  arcs* 
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jdso  the  i^ciety  of  Port  RoyaJ,#  one  of  the  great  agents  hf 
which  the  prose  and  even  the  poetry  of  France  hare  bee% 
modelled,— a  society  which  aimed  at  introducing  into  the 
Catholicism  of  the  Gallican  Church  hoth  the  doctrine  and  th# 
language  of  the  Reformation,  and  failing  in  one  of  these  ©In- 
jects, succeeded  in  the  other ;  for  who  can  deny  that  Romaa 
Catholic  France  had  to  learn  from  her  antagonists  among  the 
Jfansenists  and  Reformers  Jbow  to  handle  those  weapons  of 
Style,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
maintain  her  ground  against  them  ?f 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  future  Reformer  of  religion 
and  of  language,  was  ripening  in  the  college  of  La  Marche,  all 
was  in  commotion  around  that  young  and  thoughtful  scholar, 
*vithout  his  being  at  all  affected  by  the  mighty  movement 
•which  agitated  society.     The  flames  that  consumed  the  hermit 
and  Pavanne,  shed  dismay  over  Paris.     But  the  persecutors 
were  not  satisfied ;  a  system  of  terror  was  set  on  foot  through* 
out  the  whole  of  France.     The  friends  of  the  Reformation  no 
longer  dared  to  correspond  with  each  other,  lest  their  letters 
ahould  be  intercepted,  and  so  betray  to  the  vengeance  of  the  - 
tribunals,  not  only  those  who  had  written  them,  but  those  also 
tq  whom  they  were  addressed.  J     One  man,  however,  was 
bold  enough  to  undertake  the  office  of  conveying  intelligence 
of  what  was  passing  in  Paris  and  in  France,  to  the  refugees 
at  Basle, — by  means  of  an  unsigned  letter  sewed  up  in  his 
doublet.     He  escaped  the  scattered  parties  of  arquebusiers,— 
the  marechaussee  of  the  different  districts, — the  strict  exami- 
nations of  the  provosts  and  their  lieutenants,— and  arrived  at 
Basle  with  the  doublet  on  his  back  and  its  hidden  deposit  un- 
touched    The  tidings  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  struck 

•  M.  A.  Arnauld,  the  grandfather  of  Mother  Angelica  and  of  all  the 
ArnauMs  of  Port  Royal,  was  a  Protectant,— see  "  Port  Royal,  par  M. 
Sainte-Beuve." 

t  Etudes  Liter,  stir  Calvin,  par  M.  A.  Savers,  Geneve,  1839,  art  iv. 
This  work  has  been  followed  by  similar  enquiries  regarding  Farel,  Viret, 
and  Beza. 

t  "Not  a  person  dares  to  write  to  me/  — (Toussaint  to  Farel,  4th 
Sept.  1525.    MS.  of  NeufchtteU 
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terror  into  the  hearts  of  Toussaint  and  his  friends. — "  Ir  is 
piteous  to  hear  of  the  cruelties  they  are  committing  yonder!"* 
—exclaims  Toussaint.  A  little  before  this,  two  Franciscan 
friars  had  arrived  at  Basle  closely  pursued  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  One  of  these  friars,  named  T"hn  Prevost,  had  preached 
at  Meaux,  and  had  afterwards  been  thruwu  IuU>  prison  in 
Paris. t — The  accounts  they  brought  from  the  capital,  as  well 
as  from  Lyons,  through  which  city  they  had  passed  on  their 
way,  excited  the  deepest  compassion  in  the  minds  of  the  refu- 
gees :  "  May  our  Lord  visit  them  with  his  grace !"  said  Tous- 
saint,  writing  to  Farel ; — "  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  at 
times  I  am  in  great  anxiety  and  tribulation." 

These  excellent  men  did  not  lose  heart,  however.  In  vain 
were  all  the  Parliaments  on  the  watch ;  in  vain  did  the  spies 
of  the  So r bonne  and  the  monks  creep  into  churches  and  col- 
leges, and  even  into  private  families,  to  catch  up  any  word  of 
Evangelic  doctrine  that  might  be  dropped  there :  in  vain  did 
the  king's  gens  dtarmes  patrol  the  highways  to  intercept  every- 
thing that  seemed  to  bear  the  impress 'of  the  Reformation ; — 
these  Frenchmen,  thus  hunted  and  trodden  on  by  Rome  and 
her  myrmidons,  had  faith  in  better  days  to  come ;  and  even 
bow,  the  termination  of  what  they  called  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity was  greeted  by  them  afar.  "  At  length,"  said  they, 
"the  seventieth  year  will  arrive — the  year  of  deliverance,  and 
liberty  of  spirit  and  conscience  will  be  ours."f  But  the  seventy 
years  were  to  be  extended  to  nearly  three  centuries,  and  un- 
heard-of calamities  were  to  be  endured  before  these  hopes 
should  be  realized.  It  was  not  in  man,  however,  that  the 
refugees  put  their  trust.  «<  They  who  have  begun  the  dance," 
said  Toussaint,  "  will  not  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  it"  But 
they  believed  that  the  Lord  "  knew  those  whom  he  had  chosen, 
and  would  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  His  people  by  the 
hand  of  His  power."  § 

•  Toussaint  to  Farel,  4th  Sept.  1525. 
t  Ibid,  21st  July,  1525. 

t  Sane  venit  annus  septuagesimus,  et  tempus  appetit  ut  tandem  via- 
dicemur  in  libertatem  spiritus  et  conscienti®.    (Ibid.) 

•  SednavHDominusquos  element  (Toussaint  to  Farel,  21  July,  1526*) 

• 
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The  Chevalier  d^Escb  bad  actually  tatted  the  mercy  of 

deliverance.    Being  dismissed  from  the  prison  of  Pont-a-Moue* 

•on,  be  had  hastened  to  Strasburg;  but  his  stay  there  wai 

short     For  "  the  honour  of  God,"  wrote  Toussaint  to  Farel, 

tt  immediately  prevail  on  our  worthy  master,*  the  Chevalier, 

to  retum  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  our  other  brethren  have 

need  of  such  a  leader."     In  fact^  the  'French  refugees  had  now 

fresh  cause  of  alarm.     They  were  apprehensive  that  the  dis* 

nute  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had  afflicted  them 

to  grievously  in  Germany,  would  find  its  way  across  the 

Rhine,  and  prove  the  source  of  new  troubles  in  France. 

Francis  liambert,  the  monk  of  Avignon,  after  visiting  Zurich 

and  Wittemberg,  had  arrived  at  Metz,  where  he  was  regarded 

with  a  measure  of  distrust,  for  it  was  feared  that  he  might  in-* 

troduce  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  and  by  fruitless,  and,  aft 

Toussaint  calls  them,  "  monstrous"  controversies,  impede  the 

progress  of  the  Reformation. f     Escb,  therefore,  returned  to 

Lorraine,  to  be  again  exposed  to  great  dangers,  "  in  common 

with  all  in  that  region  who  were  seeking  the  glory  of  Christ."^ 

But  Toussaint  was  not  the  man  who  would  invite  others  to 

join  the  battle,  while  he  himself  kept  aloof  from  it.    Deprived 

of  the  comfort  of  daily  intercourse  with   (JEcolampadius, 

reduced  to  the  society  of  an  ill-nurtured  priest,  he  had  sought 

more  communion  with  Christ,  and  had  gained  an  accession 

of  courage^  If  he  could  not  return  to  Metz,  might  he  not  at 

least  go  to  Paris?    True, — the  smoke  that  ascended  from-  th# 

piles  on  which  Pavanne  and  the  hermit  of  Livry  had  been 

sacriGced  was  scarcely  yet  cleared  away,  and  its  dark  shadow 

might  seem  to  repel  from  the  capital  all  whose  faith  bore  any 

"*  resemblance  to  their's.     But  if,  as  he  had  heard,  the  terror 

that  prevailed  in  the  colleges  of  Paris  and  amidst  her  streets 

was  such,  that  none  dared  even  to  name  the  Gospel  or  the 

*  Si  dos  maspstram  in  terns  habere  deceit,"  he  adds.    (Toesanot 

Farello,  MS.  of  Neufchatel.) 
t  Vereor  ne  aliquid  monstri  alat.    (Ibid  27  Sept.  1525.) 
t  Audio  ettamequitem  perioUtarig  sioml  et  omoeequi 

fcvent    (Had.  27  Dec  1586.) 
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Befarmttoii, — Wat  not  this  ft  reason  why  he  should  repair 
thither?  Toussaint  quitted  Basle,  and  took  up  his  abode  with- 
in those  perilous  walls,  heretofore  the  seat  of  revelry  and 
licentious  pleasure,  now  the  stronghold  of  fanaticism.     His 
desire  was  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Christian  literature,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  form  a  connection  with  the  brethren  who 
were  in  the  colleges,  particularly  with  those  who  were  in  the 
college  of  Cardinal  Lemome,  where  Lefevre  and  Farel  had 
taught*     But  he  was  not  long  left  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his 
design.     The  tyranny  of  the  parliamentary  commissaries  and 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  now  reigned  supreme  over  the 
capital,  and  whosoever  was  obnoxioas  to  these  was  sure  to  be 
accused  of  heresy. f     A  duke  and  an  abbot,  whose  names  are 
not  upon  record,  denounced  Toussaint  as  a  heretic  \.  and,  one 
day,  the  king's  sergeants  arrested  the  young  Lorrainer,  and 
threw  him  into  prison.     Separated  from  all  his  friends,  and 
treated  as  a  criminal.  Toussaint  felt  his  helplessness  more  as 
a  sinner  than  a  captive.     "  O  Lord !"  cried  he,  u  withdraw 
not  thy  Spirit  from  me,  for  without  that  Holy  Spirit  I  am 
altogether  carnal,  and  a  sink,  of  iniquity."     While  his  body 
was  held  in  chains,  bis  heart  turned  for  solace  to  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  were  still  at  large  to  struggle  for  the 
Gospel    There  was  (Ecolam padius,  his  father, u  whose  work,'* 
says  he,  "  we  are  in  the  Lord."  J     There  was  Lefeyre,  whom 
(obviously  on  account  of  his  age,)  he  deemed  "  unmeet  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  the  Gospel  ;"$  there  was  Roussel,  "by  whom 
he  trusted  that  the  Lord  would  do  great  things;"!  and  Van* 
gris,  who  had  manifested  all  the  zeal  "  of  the  most  affectionate 
hrother,"  in  his  efforts  to  rescue  him  from  the  power  of  his 

•  Fratres  qui  in  collegio  Cardinalia  Monachi  sunt  to  salutant.    (Tos- 
•Knm  Farello,  MS.  of  Nettfchatel.) 

t  Regnante  hictyrannideconftmwwirionimettheokgonim.   (Ibid.) 
t  Patrem  nostrum  cujus  nos  opus  suraus  in  Domino.    (Ibid.)    This 
fetter  is  without  a  date,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  written  shortly  after 
the  liberation  of  Toussaint,  and  it  shows  the  thoughts  which  occupiM 
him  at  that  period. 

•  Faber  est  impar  oneri  evangelico  ferendo.    (Ibid.) 
I  Per  Rufum  magna  operabitur  Dominos.    (Ibid.) 
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enemies.*     There  was  Farel  also*  to  whom  be  wrot*— "I 
entreat  your  prayers  on  my  behalf,  that  I  may  not  faint  in  this 
conflict."-j-     How  effectual  must  he  have  found  the  repetition 
of  those  beloved  name*  in  awakening  thoughts  which  mitigated 
the  bitterness  of  his  captivity — for  he  showed  no  signs  of 
feinting.     Death,  it  is  true,  seemed  to  be  impending  over  his 
bead,  in  a  city  where  the  blood  of  multitudes  of  his  brethren 
was  afterwards  to  be  poured  out  like  water; J  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  offers  of  the  most  lavish  kind  were  made  by  the 
friends  of  his  mother,  and  of  his  uncle  the  dean  of  JVJetz,  as 
well  as  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  induce  him  to  recant. $ 
But  his  reply  to  Such  offers  was — "  I  despise  them  all.     t 
know  that  God  is  now  putting  me  to  the  trial.     I  would 
lather  endure  hunger— I  would  rather  be  a  very  abject  in  the1 
house  of  the  Lord,  than  dwell  with  great  riches  "in  the  palaces 
of  the  ungodly."  J     At  the  same  time  he  made  a  clear  and- 
open  confession  of  his  faith :  "  I  glory,"  he  said,  "in  being  called 
a  heretic  by  those  whose  lives  and  doctrine  I  see  to  be  directly  op- 
posite tothoseof  Christ"^  And  the  young  man  subscribed  him- 
self, "  Peter  Toussaiot,  unworthy  of  his  name  of  Christian." 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch,  new  attacks  were 
levelled  against  the  Reformation.     Berquin,  Toussaint,  and 
many  others  were  in  bonds ;  Schuch,  Pavanne,  and  the  hermit 
of  Livry  had  been  put  to  death ;  Farel,  Lefevre,  Roussel,  and 
many  other  defenders  of  sound  doctrine  were  in  exile;  and  the 
tongues  of  the  most  eloquent  were  chained.     The  light  of  the 
Gospel  waxed  dim;  the  storm. roared  around,  bending,  and 
shaking  as  if  it  would  uproot  that  tree  which  the  hand  of  God 
had  so  recently  planted  on  the  French  soil. 

To  those  humbler  victims  who  had  already  fallen,  others 

•  FiJelissimi  firatris  officio  functum.     (Tossanoi  Farello,   MS.  of 

tfenfch&eL) 
t  Commendo  mevestris  precious,  ne  •uccombam  in  hac  militia.  (Ibid.) 
t  Me  periclitari  de  vita.    (Ibid.) 

f  Offerebantur  hie  mihi  conditiones  amplisaime.  (Ibid.) 
N  Malo  eaurire  et  abjectai  esse  in  domo  Domini.  (Ibid.) 
f  Hmc,  hmc  gloria  mea  quod  babeor  htuetkof  ab  kts  quorum  vilamet 

loctrinam  video  pugtuufe  cum  Christo.    (Ibid.) 
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of  more  acta  wara  bow  to  succeed.    The  enemy,  fiulfeg  m 
their  efforts  when  directed  against  persons  of  distinction,  had 
submitted  to  work  from  beneath  upwards;  hoping  gradually 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  more  eminent  in  station  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  and  death.     It  was  a  sort  of  countermarch 
which  answered  the  purpose  they  had  in  view.    Scarcely  had 
the  wind  scattered  the  ashes  with  which  persecution  strewed 
the  Place  de  Grave  and  the  elose  of  Notre  Dame,  whea 
farther  blows  were  struck.     The  excellent  Messire  Anthony 
Du  Blet,  the  "  negociateur"  of  Lyons,  sunk  under  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  enemies  of  the  truth ;  as  did  also  another  disciple, 
Francis  Moulin.     No  detailed  account  of  their  deaths  has 
come  down  to  us.#     Not  stopping  there,  the  persecutors  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  higher  aim.     One  there  wss  whose  eminent 
rank  placed  her  beyond  their  reach— but  who  might  yet  be 
stricken  m  the  persons  of  those  dear  to  her — This  was  the 
Duchess  of  Alencon.     Michel  d'Arande,  her  chaplain, — for 
the  sake  of  whom  Margaret  had  dismissed  her  other  preach- 
ers, and  who  was  accustomed  in  her  presence  to  publish  a 
pure  Gospel, — was  singled  out  for  attack,  and  threatened  with 
imprisonment  and  death. t     About  the  same  time  Anthony 
Papillon,  for  whom  the  princess  had  obtained  the  office  of 
Chief  Master  of  Requests  to  the  Dauphin,  died  suddenly,  and 
a  report,  generally  prevalent  even  among  the  enemies,  as- 
*  cribed  his  death  to  poison.  J 

The  persecution  was  spreading  through  the  kingdom,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  the  person  of  Margaret  The  isolated 
champions  of  troth  were,  one  after  another,  stretched  upon  the 
field.  A  few  more  such  victories,  and  the  soil  of  France  would 
be  purged  from  heresy.  Underhand  contrivances  and  secret 
practices  took  the  place  of  clamour  and  the  stake.     The  war 

•  Periit  Franciscus  Molinut  ac  Dobletus.    (Erasm.  Epp.  p.  1109.) 
Erasmus,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Francis  I.,  in  July,  1586,  names  all 
those  who,  during  the  captivity  of  that  prince,  fell  victims  to  the  Romish 
fanatics, 
t  Periclitatua  est  Michael  Arantioe.    (Ibid.) 
I  u  Psrat  Papa*  nan  sins  gnsn  stttpieka*  T*nanV  saya  i 
(Ihid.) 
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conducted  in  open  day ;  but  it  was  decided  that  it  should 
also  bo  carried  on  darkly  and  in  secrecy.  If,  in  dealing  with 
the  common  people,  fanaticism  employs  the  tribunal  and  the 
scaffold,  it  has  in  reserve  poison  and  the  dagger  for  those  of 
more  note.  The  doctors  of  a  celebrated  school  are  but  too 
well  known  for  baring  patronized  the  use  of  such  means;  and 
kings  themselves  have  fallen  victims  to  the  steel  of  the  assassins. 
But  if  France  has  had  in  every  age  its  Scides,  it  has  also  had 
its  Vincents  de  Paul  and  its  Fenelons.  Strokes  falling  in 
darkness  and  silence  were  well  fitted  to  spread  terror  on  all 
sides  ;  and  to  this  perfidious  policy  and  these  fanatical  perse- 
cutions, in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  were  now  added  the 
fetal  reverses  experienced  beyond  me  frontier.  A  dark  cloud 
was  spread  over  the  whole  nation.  Not  a  family,  especially 
among  the  higher  classes,  but  was  either  mourning  for  a  father, 
a  husband,  or  a  son,  who  had  fallen  on  the  plains  of  Italy,* 
or  trembling  for  the  liberty  or  life  of  one  of  its  members.  The 
signal  misfortunes  which  had  burst  upon  the  nation  diffused 
everywhere  a  leaven  of  hatred  against  the  heretics.  The 
people,  the  parliament,  the  Church,  and  even  the  throne,  were 
joined  hand  in  hand. 

Was  there  not  enough  to  bow  the  heart  of  Margaret  in  the 
(defeat  at  Pavia,  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  captivity  of 
her  brother  %  Was  she  doomed  to  witness  the  final  extinction 
of  that  soft  light  of  the  Gospel  in  which  her  heart  had  found 
such  joy  ?  News  arrived  from  Spain  which  added  to  the 
general  distress.  Mortification  and  sickness  had  reduced  the 
haughty  Francis  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  If  the  king  should 
continue  a  captive,  or  die,  and  the  regency  of  his  mother  be 
protracted  for  some  years,  there  was  apparently  an  end  of  all 
prospect  of  a  Reformation.  *  But  when  all  seems  lost,"  ob- 
served, at  a  later  period,  the  young  scholar  of  Noyon,  "  God 
interposes  to  deliver  and  guard  His  church  in  His  own  won- 
drous way."f     The  Church  of  France,  which  was  as  if  tr*» 

*  Gaulard  Histoire  de  Francois  ler  torn.  2,  p.  255. 
r  Nam  habet  Deus  modora,  quo  elector  auof  mirabiliter  cuBtodiat,  ttbi 
omnia  perdita  videntur.    (Calvinua  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  xi.  2.) 
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vailing  in  birth,  was  to  tare  a  brief  interral  of  ease  before  fir 
pains  returned  upon  it;  and  Qod  made  use  of  a  weak  woman, 
—one  who  never  openly  declared  for  the  Gospel, — in  order  to 
give  to  the  Church  this  season  of  rest.     Margaret  herself  at 
this  time,  thought  more  of  saving  the  king  and  the  kingdom, 
than  of  delivering  the  comparatively  unknown  Christians,  who 
were  yet  resting  many  hopes  upon  her  interference.*     But 
under  the  dazzling  surface  of  human  affairs,  Qod  often  hides 
the  mysterious  ways  in  which  He  rules  His  people.    A  gene- 
rous project  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  Duchess  of 
Alen^on ;  it  was,  to  cross  the  sea,  or  traverse  the  Pyrenees, 
and  rescue  Francis  I.  from  the  power  of  Charles  Y.     Such 
was  the  object   to  which  her   thoughts  were   henceforth 
directed. 

Margaret  announced  her  intention,  and  France  hailed  it 
with  grateful  acclamation.  Her  genius,  her  great  reputation, 
and  the  attachment  existing  between  herself  and  her  brother, 
hejped  much  to  counterbalance,  in  the  eyes  of  Louisa  and  of 
Duprat,  her  partiality  for  the  new  doctrines.  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  her,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  extricating  the 
nation  from  its  perilous  position.  Let  Margaret  in  person 
make  an  appeal  to  the  powerful  emperor  and  his  ministers, 
and  employ  the  admirable  genius  with  which  she  was  gifted, 
in  the  effort  to  give  liberty  to  her  brother  and  her  king. 

Yet  very  various  feelings  existed  among  the  nobility  and 
the  people  in  the  prospect  of  the  Duchess  trusting  herself  in 
the  centre  of  the  enemies'  councils,  and  among  the  stern 
soldiery  of  the  Catholic  king.  All  admired,  bat  without  shap- 
ing in  her  confidence  and  devotedness :  her  friends  had  fears 
for  her,  which,  in  the  result,  were  but  too  near  being  realized: 
but  the  evangelical  party  were  foil  of  hope.  The  king's  cap- 
tivity had  been  to  them  the  occasion  of  hitherto  unprecedented 
severities — his  restoration  to  liberty  they  expected  would  put 
a  period  to  those  rigours.  Let  the  king  once  find  himself 
beyond  the  Spanish  frontier, — and  the  gates  of  those  prison 

.   *  .  .  .  .  BeneAcio  illustrissiaui    Ducus  AlancoitMB.     (Tonutint  ft 
Fawn 
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homes  and  casrie*,  wherein  the  servants  of  God's  word  were 
immured,  would  instantly  be  set  open.  Margaret  was  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  a  project  to  which  she  felt  herself  drawn 
by  so  many  and  various  motives. 

My  heart  it  fixed ;  and  not  the  heavens  above 
/  From  its  firm  purpose  can  my  spirit  move ; 

Nor  hell,  with  all  its  powers,  my  course  withstand, 
For  Jesus  holds  its  keys  within  his  hand.* 

Her  woman's  heart  was  strengthened  with  that  faith  which 
overcomes  the  world,  and  her  resolution  was  irrevocably 
settled.  Preparation  was  accordingly  made  for  her  journey. 
The  archbishop  of  Embrun,  afterwards  cardinal  of  Tour- 
non,  and  tbe  president  of  Selves,  had  already  repaired  to  Ma* 
drid  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  king.  They  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Margaret,  as  was  also  the  bishop  of 
Tarbes,  afterwards  cardinal  of  Grammont ;  full  powers  being 
given  to  the  Princess.  At  the  same  time  Montmorency,  after- 
wards so  hostile  to  the  Reformation,  was  despatched  in  haste 
to  Spain  to  solicit  a  safe-conduct  for  the  king's  sister,  t  The 
Emperor  at  first  hesitated,  alleging  that  it  was  for  his  minis- 
ters to  arrange  terms. — "  One  hour's  conference  between  your 
majesty,  the  king  my  master,  and  Madame  d'Alencon,"  re- 
marked Selves,  "  would  forward  matters  more  than  a  month's 
discussion  between  the  diplomatists."^  Margaret,  impatient 
to  attain  her  object,  set  out  unprovided  with  a  safe-conduct, 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  retinue. §  She  took  leave  of  the 
court  and  passed  through  Lyons,  taking  the  direction  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  on  her  road  she  was  joined  by  Montmo- 
rency, who  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Charles,  guaran- 
teeing her  liberty  for  a  period  of  three  months.    She  reached 

*  Marguerites  de-la  Marguerite  des  princesses,  torn.  L  p.  125, 

t  Mcmoires  de  Da  Bellay,  p.  124. 

t  Histoire  de  France,  par  Garnier,  torn,  xxiv 

§  Poor  taster  au  vif  la  volont6  de  listen  empereur  .  .  .  madane 
Marguerite,  duchesse  d'Alencon,  tres-notahlement  aocompaigiiee  de 
plusieurs  amhassadears  .  .  .  (Les  gestes  de  Fmncoise  de  Valois,  pax  E. 
Dolet,  1540.) 
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JMgues-Moitea*  and  at  that  port  the  sister  of  Francis  the  Fir* 
cnbark'ed  on  board  a  vessel  prepared  for  her.  Led  by  Provi- 
dence into  Spain  rather  for  the  deliverance  of  nameless  and 
oppressed  Christians,  than  for  the  liberation  of  the  powerful 
monarch  of  France,  Margaret  committed  herself  to  that  sea 
whose  waves  had  borne  her  brother  when  taken  prisoner  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia. 

*  Jam  in  itinera  era*  Margarita,  Francisci  ■oror  .  .  e  fossis  Harianif 
sahrMM,  Barcinonem  prfmam,  deinda  Gmatfc  Augnsium  appelant.  (M* 
fftfiua,  Rarum  GWlicartm  Cownaat.  p.  506.) 
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